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PREFACE. 


The  second  part  of  the  "Sacred  Annals/'  which  is  now  pre- 
sented to  the  public,  comprises  the  History  and  Religion  of  the 
Hebrew  People,  from  the  Origin  of  the  Nation  to  the  Time  of 
Christ.  In  the  preparation  of  this  portion  of  the  work,  the  Au- 
thor has  steadily  kept  in  view  the  purpose  which  he  announced 
in  the  Preface  to  the  preceding  volume ;  namely,  to  "  present  a 
complete  view  of  the  history  and  religion"  of  this  nation  in  a 
decidedly  religious  manner.  In  the  prosecution  of  this  attempt 
he  has  encountered  great,  and,  in  some  respects,  unexpected,  dif- 
ficulty. To  arrange  and  condense  into  a  limited  compass  the 
civil  and  religious  history  of  a  great  f)eople  during  seventeen  cen- 
turies, would,  under  any  circumstances,  be  a  work  sufficiently 
onerous ;  but  this  has  been  greatly  increased  by  numerous  col- 
lateral subjects,  of  the  most  embarrassing  character,  with  which 
the  history  of  the  Jews  is  involved.  The  most  important  ques- 
tions in  theology,  the  most  recondite  inquiries  in  ancient  history, 
the  most  perplexing  cases  of  Biblical  criticism,  the  most  difficult 
problems  in  early  geography, — all  obtruded  themselves  upon  the 
attention  of  the  writer ;  and  required  to  be  investigated,  adjusted, 
reconciled,  and  wrought  up  into  a  homogeneous  narrative.  Be- 
yond all  the  embarrassments  from  these  sources,  has  been  that 
occasioned  by  the  irreligious  and  unscriptural  tendency  of  the 
productions  of  certain  authors,  whose  great  talents,  extensive  learn- 
ing, and  high  character,  have  invested  their  opinions  with  some 
degree  of  authority,  and  might  have  served  the  cause  of  truth, 
instead  of  imperiling  its  best  interests. 

The  Author  has,  however,  devoted  his  best  energies  to  the  work ; 
and,  although  impeded  by  many  other  engagements,  has  spared 
neither  expense  nor  labor  to  present  to  the  reader,  in  a  combined 
form,  an  ample  epitome  of  Jewish  historj%  and  a  complete  exhibi- 
tion of  Hebrew  religion,  intended  in  all  its  parts  to  illustrate  the 
great  purpose  of  God  in  the  redemption  of  man. 

In  the  commencement  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  we  are 
taught,  that  "  God,  who  at  sundry  times  and  in  divers  manners 
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spake  in  time  past  unto  the  fathers  by  the  prophets,  hath  in  these 
last  days  spoken  unto  us  by  his  Son."  We,  therefore,  who  enjoy 
the  benefit  of  this  full  revelation  of  Divine  love  and  mercy  through 
Christ  Jesus,  are  furnished  with  "  a  light  that  shineth"  into  the 
dark  places  of  preceding  dispensations ;  and  are  thus  enabled  to 
invest  our  views  of  past  generations  with  the  spirit  of  evangelical 
godliness. 

This  having  been  the  object  of  the  Author,  it  is  almost  super- 
fluous to  say,  that  he  has  taken  the  Holy  Scripture  as  his  guide. 
It  has  been  his  constant  aim  to  admit,  maintain,  and  illustrate  the 
truth  of  the  sacred  oracles.  While  he  has  carefully  sought  out 
other  sources  of  information,  and  diligently  consulted  every  availa- 
ble authority,  he  has,  in  respect  of  these,  endeavored  to  avoid 
equally  a  servile  submission  to  human  judgment,  and  a  captious 
rejection  of  the  legitimate  influence  of  intellect  and  learning. 

The  serious  discouragements  under  which  the  Author  has  labor- 
ed, have  been,  in  some  measure,  counteracted  by  the  favor  with 
which  the  first  volume  has  been  received :  and  by  the  earnest 
manner  in  which  many  individuals,  whose  judgment  is  entitled  to 
respect,  have  requested  him  to  complete  his  scheme.  From  the 
United  States,  also,  where  the  "  Patriarchal  Age"  has  been  re- 
published and  favorably  noticed,  the  Author  1ms  had  communica- 
tions urging  him  to  prosecute  his  purpose  to  completion. 

With  respect  to  the  plan  of  this  volume,  one  remark  only  is 
necessary.  When  entering  upon  the  work,  it  was  perceived  that, 
unless  some  means  were  adopted  to  guard  against  it,  the  numerous 
and  necessary  critical  disquisitions  arising  out  of  the  subject, 
would  prevent  the  possibility  of  maintaining  anything  like  unity 
in  the  narrative.  To  meet  this  difliculty,  it  was  decided  to  trans- 
mute a  large  portion  of  this  digressive  matter  into  Notes  at  the 
end  of  each  chapter.* 

The  concluding  volume  of  the  series,  for  which  considerable 
preparation  has  ahready  been  made,  will,  it  is  hoped,  be  completed 
at  no  distant  period.  It  is  intended  to  embrace  the  History  and 
Religion  of  the  Gentile  Nations,  from  the  Death  of  Isaac  to  the 
Christian  Era. 

Trevu,  Camborne, 

September  I5th,  1849. 

^  [In  the  American  edition  then  valnable  "  Notes  "  are  inierted  in  the  Appendix,  ao  at 
not  to  break  the  continuity  of  the  narrative. — ^Am.  Editor.] 
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The  Origin  of  Nalioiis  nsiuJlj  obscure— That  of  the  Hebrewi  an  Exception— Owe  their 
national  Existence  to  dirine  Election.  I.  Personal  akd  Fakilt  Hutokt  of  the  Hb> 
BEEW  Patbiabchs  as  bearing  upon  this  Election.  Scripture  Promises  exhibiting  thb 
divine  Purpose — ^This  Purpose  asserted — ^Abraham — Isaac — Jacob  and  Esau — ^Thelr  Rela- 
tion to  the  Plromise — ^Bsan  sells  his  Birthright— Jacob  obtains  the  Blessings-He  journeys 
to  Padan-aram — ^The  Vision  at  Bethel — His  Sojourn  with  Laban — He  returns — Is  pursued 
— ^Wrestles  with  an  Angel — ^Its  religious  Effect— Meets  £«au  happily— Jacob  dwells  in 
Canaan-— Partiality  to  Joseph,  who  is  sold  into  Egypt  by  his  Brethren — His  conduct  there 
— ^Made  QoTernor  of  Egypt— Brings  his  Father  and  Family  into  that  Country — ^Intense 
Interest  which  the  Hebrews  felt  in  the  divine  Promises — Their  Confidence  and  Hope — 
Are  persecuted  by  the  Egyptians.  H.  The  Mibaclbs  which  preceded  and  effected 
THE  Exodus,  llie  peculiar  State  of  the  Israelites,  and  their  future  Destiny,  requiMd 
the  Power  and  Wisdom  of  Qod  to  be  displayed  in  their  Deliverance— Birth  and  Preserva- 
ti<m  of  Moses — ^His  noble  Choice  and  mighty  Faith — His  Interposition,  Flight,  and  So- 
journ in  Mi^an — Ja  sent  by  God  to  demand  the  Release  of  the  Israelites — ^The  Miracle 
of  the  Serpent— The  Water  turned  into  Blood— The  Plague  of  Frogs— Of  lice— Of  Flies 
—Of  Murrain— Of  Boils— Of  Hail— Of  Locusts— Of  Darknesa— The  Passover  appointed, 
and  the  First-bom  of  Egypt  slain— The  Israelites  leave  Egypt— Their  March— Are  pur- 
sued by  Pharaoh — ^Their  Danger— A  Passage  opened  for  them  through  the  Sea— llieir 
Enemies  destroyed— ^The  Hebrews,  in  Safety  and  Freedom,  return  Thanksgiving  to  God. 

• 

Thb  origin  of  nations  is  usually  much  obscured  by  fiction  and  fable,  if 
not  enveloped  in  darkness.  The  annals  of  almost  every  people  describe 
them,  at  a  certain  period  of  their  history,  as  emerging  from  a  cloudy 
obscurity  into  which  the  eye  of  the  historian  cannot  penetrate,  so  as  to 
trace  with  distinctness  and  precision  their  previous  career.  To  this  gene- 
ral rule  the  Hebrew  nation  forms  a  very  remarkable  excep|tion.  The 
origin  of  this  people  is  not  only  clearly  exhibited  by  authentic  history, 
but,  like  thdr  whole  course,  stands  prominently  before  lis  as  a  part  of 
divinely  revealed  truth. 

Nor  does  the  information  thus  afforded  serve  merely  to  show  the  source 
whence  this  wonderful  race  of  men  arose,  or  the  fostering  circumstances 
which  multiplied  a  family  into  a  nation :  it  dearly  displays  the  great 
purpose  of  God,  of  which  his  continual  interposition  throughout  their 
national  history  was  the  development  The  history  and  religion,  the 
character  and  destiny,  of  the  Hebrew  people  cannot,  therefcnre,  be  profit- 
ably discussed,  without  a  careful  investigation  into  the  circumstances  of 
their  ancestors,  from  the  vocation  of  Abram  to  the  period  of  the  Exodus. 
It  is  the  object  of  this  introductory  chapter  to  trace  these  circumstances 
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as  they  arose  out  of  the  election  of  the  house  of  Israel,  and  the  obedient 
faith  of  Abram,  Isaac,  and  Jacob,  under  the  continued  interposition  of 
Jehovah  for  the  accomplishment  of  his  own  declared  purpose,  until  the 
Hebrews  are  presented  to  the  world  as  a  separate  and  independent  people. 

In  the  prosecution  of  this  purpose,  two  important  subjects  are  pre- 
sented to  our  attention:  The  family  history  of  the  Hebrew  patriarchs, 
as  exhibiting  and  illustrating  the  divine  election  of  the  house  of  Israel  to 
be  a  great  and  favored  nation ;  and  the  continued  series  of  miraculous 
interpositions  which  preceded  and  which  effected  the  Exodus.  A  care- 
ful consideration  of  these  subjects  will  form  a  suitable  and  essential  pre- 
liminary to  an  mvestigation  into  the  history  and  religion  of  the  Hebrew 
people. 

I.  The  personal  and  family  history  of  the  Hebrew  patriarchs,  as  exhib- 
iting and  illustrating  the  divine  election  of  the  house  of  Israel. 

When  Moses  informs  us  that  the  family  of  Terah  had  emigrated  from 
Ur  of  the  Chaldees,  and  taken  up  their  residence  in  Haran,  he  assigns 
no  reason  or  cause  for  this  movement.  But  the  information  withheld  in 
the  Old  Testament  is  supplied  in  the  New.  In  the  memorable  speech 
of  Stephen,  the  inspired  deacon  says,  "  The  God  of  glory  appeared  imto 
our  father  Abraham,  when  he  was  in  Mesopotamia,  before  he  dwelt 
in  Charran,  and  said  unto  him,  Get  thee  out  of  thy  country,  and  from 
thy  kindred,  and  come  into  the  land  which  I  shall  show  thee.  Then 
came  he  out  of  the  land  of  the  Chaldeans,  and  dwelt  in  Charran."  Acts 
vii,  2-4.  Here  the  important  information  is  given,  that  the  first  move- 
ment of  Abraham  from  his  native  place  was  in  obedience  to  a  direct 
communication  from  God.  But  we  have  no  intimation  that  any  promise 
was  given  at  this  time.  Jehovah  appears  to  have  announced  his  will, 
which  the  patriarch  implicitly  obeyed. 

The  first  intimation  given  in  Holy  Scripture  of  the  special  appointment 
of  the  Hebrew  people  to  be  a  great  and  favored  nation,  is  contained  in 
the  divine  conmiunication  made  to  Abram,  when  he  was  called  to  leave 
Haran.  A  particular  locality  was  then  indicated,  and  a  specific  promise 
given :  **  Get  thee  out  of  thy  country,  and  from  thy  kindred,  and  from 
thy  father's  house,  unto  a  land  that  I  will  show  thee :  and  I  will  make 
of  thee  a  great  nation."  Gen.  xii,  1,  2.  After  the  patriarch  had  obeyed, 
and  journeyed  into  the  land  of  Canaan,  he  was  told  that  this  was  the 
coimtry  which  his  descendants  should  occupy ;  for  *'  the  Lord  appeared 
unto  Abram,  and  said.  Unto  thy  seed  will  I  give  this  land."  Gen.  xii,  7. 
This  promise  was  confirmed  and  expanded  after  Lot  left  the  company  of 
his  uncle.  Then  "  the  Lord  said  unto  Abraham,  lift  up  now  thine  eyes, 
and  look  from  the  place  where  thou  art  northward,  and  southward,  and 
eastward,  and  westward :  for  all  the  land  which  thou  seest,  to  thee  will 
I  give  it,  and  to  thy  seed  forever.    And  I  will  make  thy  seed  as  the 
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duBt  of  the  earth :  so  that  if  a  man  can  number  the  dust  of  the  earth, 
then  shall  thy  seed 'also  be  numbered.  Arise,  walk  through  the  land  in 
the  length  of  it  and  m  the  breadth  of  it ;  for  I  will  give  it  unto  thee." 
Gen.  xiii,  14-17. 

Further  revelations  afterwards  defined  the  extent  of  country  which 
had  been  so  fully  promised,  and  the  period  when  the  family  of  Abram 
should  take  possession  of  it.  On  that  memorable  occasion  when  God 
entered  into  covenant  with  this  patriarch,  He  said  mito  him,  "  Know  of  a 
surety  that  thy  seed  shall  be  a  stranger  in  a  land  that  is  not  theirs,  and 
shall  serve  them ;  and  they  shall  afflict  them  four  hundred  years ;  and 
also  that  nation  whom  they  shall  serve,  will  I  judge:  and  afterward 
shall  they  come  out  with  great  substance.  And  thou  shalt  go  to  thy 
fathers  in  peace ;  thou  shalt  be  buried  in  a  good  old  age.  But  in  the 
fourth  generation  they  shall  come  hither  again :  for  the  iniquity  of  the 
Amorites  is  not  yet  full.  ...  In  that  same  day  the  Lord  made  a  cove- 
nant with  Abram,  sa3dng.  Unto  thy  seed  have  I  given  this  land,  from  the 
river  of  Egypt  imto  the  great  river,  the  river  Euphrates :  the  Kenites, 
and  the  Kenizzites,  and  the  E[admonites,  and  the  Hittites,  and  the  Periz- 
sites,  and  the  Rephaims,  and  the  Amorites,  and  the  Canaanites,  and  the 
Girgashites,  and  the  Jebusites."  Gen.  xv,  13-21.  Thus  was  Abram 
assured,  in  explicit  termsi  of  the  extent  of  the  country  which  his  seed 
should  inhabit,  the  precise  time  when  they  should  take  possession  of  it, 
and  the  various  tribes  or  nations  which  should  be  cast  out  before  them. 

After  the  birth  of  Ishmael,  when  the  Lord  appointed  the  rite  of  cir- 
cumcision (see  Appendix,  note  1)  as  a  sign  of  the  special  covenant  which 
he  had  made  with  Abram,  and  when  his  name  was  altered  by  divine 
command,  further  intimations  were  given  of  the  number  of  the  patriarch's 
posterity,  and  especially  of  that  branch  unto  whom  the  covenant  was  to 
descend.  On  that  occasion,  God  said  unto  Abram,  ''  I  will  make  my 
covenant  between  me  and  thee,  and  will  multiply  thee  exceedingly.  And 
Abram  fell  on  his  face :  and  God  talked  with  him,  sayiog.  As  for  me, 
behold,  my  covenant  is  with  thee,  and  thou  shalt  be  a  father  of  many 
nations.  Ndther  shall  thy  name  any  more  be  called  Abram ;  but  thy 
name  shall  be  Abraham ;  for  a  father  of  many  nations  have  I  made  thee. 
And  I  will  make  thee  exceeding  fruitful,  and  I  will  make  nations  of  thee, 
and  kings  shall  come  out  of  thee.  And  I  will  establish  my  covenant 
between  me  and  thee,  and  thy  seed  after  thee,  in  their  generations,  for  an 
everlasting  covenant,  to  be  a  God  unto  thee,  and  to  thy  seed  after  thee. 
And  I  will  give  unto  thee,  and  to  thy  seed  after  thee,  the  land  wherein 
thou  art  a  stranger,  aU  the  land  of  Canaan,  for  an  everlasting  possession ; 
and  I  will  be  their  God."  Qen.  zvu,  2-8.  And  at  the  same  time,  after 
having  appointed  the  rite  of  circumcision,  the  Almighty  proceeded  to 
promise,  in  the  clearest  and  most  explicit  manner,  that  Abraham  should 


W»  jMtflKir  aoi^  wkoaliotild  be  the  bcir  of  Uus  qpeckl  oaraMmL  "God 
«ii  WAU>  Attthtm  As  for  Sarai  thj  wife,  thou  shah  Doi  call  her  name 
Hlirav  btt(  Sarah  shall  her  name  be.  And  I  will  blesB  her,  and  gire  thee 
a  $MU  abo  of  lH*r :  r^a,  I  will  bless  her,  and  she  shaU  be  a  mother  of 
aatk^tai ;  kings  of  people  shall  be  of  her.  And  Abraham  said  unto  God, 
O  that  l^maol  s^ght  hve  bdore  thee !  And  God  said,  Sarah  thy  wife 
ikhaU  Uwr  th^  a  son  indeed ;  and  thou  ahalt  call  his  name  Isaac :  and  I 
will  ivtabhfth  my  covenant  with  him  for  an  ererlasting  covenant,  and  with 
hia  tMMi  after  him.  And  as  for  Ishmael,  I  have  heard  thee :  Behold,  I 
havt>  hietss^'d  him,  and  will  make  him  fruitful,  and  will  multiply  him 
«4lv«tHUngly ;  tweh*e  princes  shall  he  beget,  and  I  will  make  him  a  great 
aatkvi.  Hut  mv  covenant  wiU  I  establish  with  Isaac,  which  Sarah  shall 
biMur  unio  thee."  Gen.  xvii,  15-21. 

Lai^uage  can  scarcely  be  more  comprehensive  or  precise  than  this. 
K?«fy  kind  of  misconception  is  guarded  against,  every  doubt  removed ; 
and  th«»  promises  which  had  been  so  amply  and  particularly  given  to 
Abraham  are  here,  with  equal  certainty,  limited  to  Isaac,  and  were 
iiuKiequently  communicated  directly  unto  him.  After  the  death  of  his 
l^er,  Isaac  went  to  Gerar ;  "  and  the  Lord  appeared  unto  him,  and 
sakL  Go  not  down  into  Egypt ;  dwell  in  the  land  which  I  shall  tell  thee 
«f.  Sojourn  in  this  land,  and  I  will  be  with  thee,  and  will  bless  thee ; 
ftur  unto  thee,  and  imto  thy  seed,  I  will  give  all  these  countries,  and  I 
will  pcMrform  the  oath  which  I  sware  unto  Abraham  thy  father ;  and  I 
will  make  thy  seed  to  multiply  as  the  stars  of  heaven,  and  will  give 
unto  thy  seed  all  these  coimtries :  and  in  thy  seed  shall  all  the  nations  of 
the  earth  bo  blessed."  Gen.  xxvi,  2-4. 

'IHiese  covenant-promises  were  afterward  given  to  Jacob  and  his 
descendants.  Before  his  birth,  Rebekah  was  divinely  informed,  that 
from  the  twins  in  her  womb  two  nations  should  descend ;  that  the  one 
people  should  be  stronger  than  the  other ;  and  that  the  elder  should 
■arvo  the  younger.  The  language  appears  to  intimate,  although  in  rather 
obaouro  terms,  that  the  youngrer  of  these  children  should  inherit  the 
pitmiiiie.  But  this  fact  is  clearly  stated  in  the  revelations  made  to  Jacob 
al  Uethol,  when  on  hb  journey  to  Padan-aram.  On  that  occasicm 
Jehovah  »aid  unto  him,  "  I  am  the  Lord  God  of  Abraham  thy  father, 
and  Uio  Gtxl  of  Isaac :  the  land  whereon  thou  liest,  to  thee  will  I  give 
il»  and  ti>  thy  seed.  And  thy  seed  shall  be  as  the  dust  of  the  earth ;  and 
Uiatt  idmlt  spread  abroad  to  the  west,  and  to  the  east,  and  to  the  north, 
and  to  the  south :  and  in  thee  and  in  thy  seed  shall  all  the  families  of 
the  oarih  bo  blessed.  And,  behold,  I  am  with  thee,  and  will  keep  thee 
ill  all  plaoes  whither  thou  goest,  and  will  bring  thee  again  into  this  land; 
for  1  will  not  leave  thee,  until  I  have  done  that  which  I  have  spoken  to 
thee  of.*'  Gen.  xxviii,  13-15.  The  same  promise  was  repeated  after  the 
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return  of  Jacob  to  Canaan.  Then  ''  God  said  unto  him,  I  am  Gk>d 
Almighty :  be  fruitful  and  multiply ;  a  nation  and  a  company  of  nationa 
shall  be  of  thee,  and  kings  shaU  come  out  of  thy  loins.  And  the  land 
which  I  gave  Abraham  and  Isaac,  to  thee  I  will  give  it,  and  to  thy  seed 
after  thee  will  I  give  the  land."  Gen.  xxxy,  11,  12. 

At  Uie  hazard  of  being  thought  tedious,  the  above  collection  of 
promises  and  predictions  has  been  placed  before  the  reader,  as  exhibiting 
at  one  view  the  plan  and  purpose  of  God.  These  are  not  fragments 
called  from  the  history  of  the  men,  or  of  the  nation.  They  are  decla- 
rations of  the  divine  will,  avowals  of  the  predetermined  purposes  of  God 
to  make  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob,  and,  after  them,  the  Jewish  nation 
and  polity,  auxiliary  to  the  advent  of  Messiah,  and  preliminary  to  the 
establishment  of  his  universal  kingdom  of  grace.  These  portions  of 
Scripture  do  not,  therefore,  exhibit  any  of  the  ordinary  divine  interpo- 
sitions in  the  afiGurs,  fortunes,  and  destinies  of  nations ;  they  do  this  in  a 
certain  sense,  but  the  object  of  which  they  speak  is  infinitely  greater :  it 
is  the  introduction  of  a  new  element  into  God's  government  of  the 
world, — the  selection  of  a  family  destined  to  be  the  human  progenitors 
€i  the  Messiah,  and  the  appointment  of  a  nation  which,  constantly  guided 
by  a  special  providence,  and  made  the  depositary  of  revealed  truth, 
should  prepare  the  way  for  the  development  of  the  great  scheme  of 
redemption. 

It  is  important  to  insist  on  this  view  before  any  reference  is  made  to 
the  character  and  conduct  of  the  patriarchs ;  because  nothing  is  more 
frequent  than  to  find  skeptics  and  infidels  of  every  grade  confounding 
the  design  of  God  with  the  policy  of  man,  and  stultifying  the  divine 
plan,  because  some  of  the  persons  who  have  been  brought  within  its 
range  have  acted  unworthily.  This  is  unreasonable  and  unjust.  The 
texts  which  have  been  quoted  show,  in  outline,  the  divine  intention:  this 
was  wise  and  merciful,  the  result  of  infinite  wisdom  and  boundless  love, 
the  plan  best  adapted  to  magnify  the  mercy  of  God,  and  to  effect  the 
salvation  of  man. 

Here  to  pause  and  defend  the  justice  or  the  propriety  of  this  course 
cannot  be  necessary.  The  Almighty  Governor  saw  at  his  feet  a  rebel- 
fious  and  mined  world.  He  selected  one  faithful  man,  gave  unto  him 
vpeckA  promises,  and  raised  from  his  seed  a  nation,  which  he  called  into 
special  covenant  with  himself,  made  them  the  recipients  of  revealed 
troth,  and  appointed  the  Messiah  to  be  bom,  and  his  universal  kingdom 
to  be  first  set  up,  among  this  people.  This  course  was  taken  as  the  best 
adapted  for  the  mamtenance  of  his  truth,  and  the  manifestation  of  his 
grace.  In  a  manner  the  most  demonstrative,  it  has  in  all  ages  been 
attested  as  the  work  and  wisdom  of  God.  If,  with  this  fact  written 
nnpmshably  on  all  the  records  of  ancient  history,  engraven  in  everlasting 
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This  imposition  upon  the  aged  and  a£9icted  father  had  been  but  just 
oompleted,  when  Esau  returned  to  claim  the  promised  benediction ;  and 
found,  to  his  gp*eat  astonishment  and  grief,  that  his  brother  had  pre- 
viously received  the  "  blessing/'  and  that  Isaac,  although  feeling  he  had 
been  deceived,  also  felt,  that  the  predictive  promise  which  he  had  given 
was  from  heaven,  and  that  he  could  not  revoke  it ;  but,  on  the  contrary, 
whilst  laboring  to  bless  Esau,  was  constrained  to  confirm  the  benediction 
previously  given  to  Jacob. 

It  IB  almost  impossible  to  read  the  whole  account,  as  given  by  the 
sacred  writer,  without  a  strong  desire  to  know  by  what  means  it  was 
intended  to  bring  about  the  purposes  of  Heaven  in  this  case.  The  deceit 
of  Rebekah,  and  the  profane  falsehood  of  Jacob,  were  alike  unnecessary 
to  accomplish  the  divine  intention.  How,  then,  would  it  have  been 
effected  ?  This  is  not  known.  Human  frailty  and  sm  are  here  seen 
unitedly  intruding  into  the  counsel  and  work  of  God ;  and,  instead 
of  beholding  the  way  and  will  of  Heaven  in  all  its  inherent  purity,  we 
have  to  contemplate  another  scene,  which,  although  overshadowed  with 
evil,  is  full  of  interest, — ^the  wisdom  of  God  overruling  and  controlling 
the  weakness,  and  even  the  wickedness,  of  man,  for  the  accomplishment 
af  his  own  great  and  gracious  designs. 

Esau  having  threatened  the  life  of  Jacob,  on  account  of  his  conduct 
in  this  instance,  Rebekah  advises  him  to  retire  for  a  time ;  and  therefore 
suggests  to  Isaac  the  great  impropriety  of  allowing  Jacob  to  marry  into 
any  Canaanitish  family.  Isaac  enters  fully  mto  her  opinion,  and  charges 
Jacob  not  to  take  a  wife  of  the  daughters  of  the  land,  but  to  go  to 
Padan-aram,  to  the  house  of  Bethuel  his  mother's  brother,  and  to  take 
a  wife  from  thence.  In  the  position  which  Jacob  now  occupied,  as  heir 
to  the  promises,  this  arrangement  was  necessary.  If  his  family  was 
destined  to  expel  all  these  nations,  and  inherit  the  land,  it  was  only 
proper  that  he  should  form  no  immediate  relationship  with  them.  It  is 
highly  probable  that  Isaac  regarded  the  importance  of  the  case  in  this 
aspect ;  for,  inunediately  after  charging  Jacob  to  go  to  Padan-aram,  he 
si^  unto  him,  **  And  God  Almighty  bless  thee,  and  make  thee  fruitful, 
and  multiply  thee,  that  thou  mayest  be  a  multitude  of  people ;  and  give 
thee  the  blessmg  of  Abraham,  to  thee,  and  to  thy  seed  with  thee ;  that 
thou  mayest  inherit  the  land  wherem  thou  art  a  stranger,  which  God 
gave  unto  Abraham."  Gen.  xxviii,  3,  4.  Thus  did  Isaac  identify  the 
journey  of  Jacob,  and  his  marriage  into  the  Abrahamic  family,  with  his 
participation  in  the  fulfiUment  of  the  promise  made  to  the  father  of  the 
faithful. 

The  humble  and  solitary  manner  m  which  this  journey  was  performed, 
has  very  naturally  excited  surprise.  We  see  here  the  heir  of  a  princely 
bouse  sent  out  to  perform,  on  foot  uid  unattended,  a  joiumey  of  four 
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hundred  miles  through  a  country  partly  uninhabited,  and  partly  occupied 
or  roamed  over  by  nomadic  tribes,  who,  to  a  great  extent,  were  rude 
and  lawless.  When  it  is  considered  that  Isaac  inherited  the  greal 
property  and  influence  of  Abraham,  this  fact  appears  remarkable.  But 
it  is  illustraiiye  of  the  manners  of  the  age.  At  this  early  period  there 
appear  to  have  existed  none  of  those  aristocratic  distinctions  which,  in 
after  ages,  rendered  labor  derogatory  to  rank.  The  whole  testimony  of 
sacred  and  profane  history  is  as  uniform  as  it  is  clear  and  explicit  on 
this  pomt  When  the  angels  in  human  form  came  to  Abraham,  he 
"hastened  into  the  tent  unto  Sarah,  and  said.  Make  ready  quickly 
three  measures  of  fine  meal,  knead  it,  and  make  cakes  upon  the  hearth. 
And  Abraham  ran  unto  the  herd,  and  fetched  a  calf  tender  and  good, 
and  gave  it  unto  a  young  man ;  and  he  hastened  to  dress  it."  Genesis 
xviii,  6,  7.  Similar  conduct  is  uniformly  exhibited  by  the  heroes  of 
Homer,  and,  indeed,  in  all  the  records  of  early  ages.  This,  to  a  great 
extent,  accounts  for  the  singular  manner  in  which  Jacob  performed  his 
journey. 

It  is  probable  that  this  yoimg  man,  as  he  pursued  his  lonely  way, 
was  the  subject  of  very  peculiar  and  conflictmg  emotions.  He  had 
acquired  all  that  was  externally  necessary  for  the  fulfillment  of  the  pre^ 
diction  deliyered  before  his  birth  ;  but  it  was  by  means  which  rested 
heavily  on  his  conscience ;  the  more  so,  as  they  rendered  necessary  his 
exile  from  his  father's  house.  In  this  state  of  mind  he  trareled  about 
forty  miles  from  Beersheba,  and  rested  for  the  night  at  Bethel.  This 
place  is  about  eight  miles  north  of  Jerusalem,  and  was  at  this  tone  called 
Luz.  Here  Jacob,  having  placed  a  stone  for  hb  piUow,  lay  down  to 
sleep ;  and  wlule  he  slept  he  had  a  dream,  in  which  he  saw  a  ladder 
set  up  on  the  earth,  which  reached  to  heaven,  and  upon  which,  in  his 
sight,  the  angels  of  God  ascended  and  descended ;  while  Jehovah  stood 
above  it,  and,  in  the  language  already  quoted,  assured  him  of  his  par- 
ticular interest  in  the  Abrahamic  covenant,  and  that  aU  its  promised 
blessings  should  be,  fulfilled  in  and  through  him. 

This  vision  holds  a  most  important  rank  amongst  the  means  by  which 
the  divine  purposes  with  respect  to  the  Abrahamic  family  were  developed 
and  brought  into  practical  operation.  It  is  not  necessary  to  refer  to  the 
evangelical  allusions  which  ingenious  men  have  endeavored  to  discover 
in  th^  ngnificant  representation.  Whatever  spiritual  meaning  it  might 
have  been  intended  to  suggest  in  after-ages,  there  can  be  no  doubt  thai 
it  was  in  a  wonderful  manner  adapted  to  afiford  solace  to  Jacob's  feeUngs, 
under  the  peculiar  circimistances  in  which  he  found  himself. 

That  his  lonely  and  isolated  condition  impressed  upon  his  mind  all  the 
occurrences  wluch  had  recently  agitated  his  family,  and  led  to  this  joui^ 
ney,  may  easily  be  imagined.    Now  for  the  first  time  separated  from  * 
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father  and  a  tender  mother,  cast  upon  the  wide  world,  and  lying 
down  alone  in  the  open  air,  as  the  darkness  of  night  g^athered  about  him, 
be  would  naturally  be  perplexed  with  doubt  as  to  his  future  course ; — 
would  feel  anxious  to  know  whether  the  position  in  which  he  nominally 
gtood,  attained  as  it  had  been  on  his  part  by  such  unworthy  means,  would 
be  recc^ized  and  confirmed  by  the  God  of  his  fathers;  and  whether 
hb  present  journey  would  be  crowned  with  a  successful  issue,  or  followed 
by  disastrous  results.  In  this  state  of  mind  Jacob  slept,  and  was  favored 
with  the  vision  already  described.  In  endeavoring  to  apprehend  the 
effect  which  this  representation  would  have  upon  the  mind  of  Jacob,  it 
should  be  remembered  that  he  had  been  from  his  childhood  familiar  with 
the  doctrines  of  providence,  and  of  the  ministry  of  angels :  the  history 
of  his  father's  house  was  rich  in  the  application  of  these,  and  the  family 
conversation  must  have  often  turned  on  heavenly  interposition  and  angelic 
▼intation.  Jacob  would  therefore  at  once  perceive,  in  the  visionary  scene 
before  him,  a  fresh  proof  that,  lonely  as  he  was  upon  earth,  he  was  not 
forgotten  on  high.  The  ladder  would  at  once  indicate  the  intimate  con- 
nection which  subsisted  between  earth  and  heaven.  The  heavenly  ones 
who  were  going  up  and  down,  would  bring  vividly  before  his  mind  the 
angelic  agency  employed  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  God  among  men. 
How,  in  the  presence  of  this  teaching  picture,  did  he  regard  his  recent 
conduct  ?  The  truth  thus  clearly  indicated  frowned  condemnation  on 
his  want  of  faith,  and  on  the  undue  hastiness  and  duplicity  which  were 
eonsequent.  He  saw  how  foolishly  and  sinfully  he  had  obtruded  him- 
ielf  upon  the  purpose  of  God,  and  thus  had  periled,  instead  of  pro- 
moting, his  real  interest.  But,  besides  this  representation,  Jacob  heard 
the  Lord  himself  address  him  from  heaven,  saying,  ''  I  am  the  Lord  God 
of  Abraham  thy  faUier,  and  the  God  of  Isaac :  the  land  whereon  thou 
Beat,  to  thee  will  I  give  it,  and  to  thy  seed ;  .  .  .  and  in  thee  and  m  thy 
seed  shall  all  the  families  of  the  earth  be  blessed.''  Gen.  xxviii,  13,  14. 
This  communication  met  his  case :  he  had  been  reprovedj  he  is  now  com- 
forted and  encouraged.  The  representation  showed  the  folly  and  wick- 
edness of  his  conduct ;  he  is  now  assured,  that,  notwithstanding  all  this, 
the  divine  purpose  remains  unaltered,  and  he  is  therefore  recognized  by 
Ood  himself  as  the  heir  to  the  great  promises  which  had  been  made  to 
Alnraham.  But  while  this  is  done,  he  is  very  plainly  told  that  he  does 
not  owe  this  positbn  to  the  exercise  of  his  own  crooked  policy :  no ;  it 
is  the  gift  of  God :  "  To  thee  will  I  pive  it." 

It  would  not  be  right  to  dismiss  this  part  of  the  narrative  without  a 
passing  reference  to  its  religious  effect  upon  the  mind  of  Jacob.  On 
iWng  in  the  morning,  and  reviewing  the  objects  presented  to  his  mind 
during  the  viakma  of  the  night,  he  exclaimed,  "  Surely  the  Lord  is  m  this 
place,  and  I  knew  it  not.    And  he  was  afraid,  and  said.  How  dreadful 
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is  tUs  place !  Hub  is  none  other  but  the  house  of  God,  and  this  is  tke 
gate  of  heaven."  Gen.  xxviii,  16,  17.  It  appears  that  the  reyektioiia 
of  the  nighi  had  aflfected  his  mind  verj  deeply  with  a  conviction  of  the 
divine  presence  and  power.  Under  this  influence  all  his  plans,  purposely 
and  strength  seem  to  have  sunk  into  nothing,  and  he  was  left  fullj  oon- 
s<aoa8  of  bdng  entirelj  dependent  upon  Divine  Providence.  His  mind 
bdng  thus  drawn  off  from  earthly  confidence,  he  endeavors  to  find 
refuge  and  hope  in  the  blessing  of  God.  He  therefore  **  vowed  a  vow, 
saying.  If  God  will  be  with  me,  and  will  keep  me  in  ihis  way  that  I  go^ 
and  will  give  me  bread  to  eat,  and  raiment  to  put  on,  so  that  I  come 
again  to  my  father's  house  in  peace ;  then  shall  the  Lord  be  my  God." 
Gen.  xxym,  20,  21.  Thus  Jacob  cultivated  a  sincere  confidence  in  God* 
Were  these  his  first  efforts  of  the  kind  ?  Before  leaving  the  scene  of 
this  renuirkable  visitation,  he  "  took  the  stone  that  he  had  put  for  his 
pillows,  and  set  it  up  for  a  pillar,  and  poured  oil  upon  the  top  of  it.  And 
he  called  the  name  of  that  place  Beth-el."  Gen.  xxviii,  18,  19.  This 
was  in  accordance  with  the  manners  of  the  age.  Moses  repeatedly  ex- 
pressed his  grateful  remembrance  in  a  similar  manner ;  and  such  pillan^ 
or  perpendicular  stones,  consecrated  to  some  religious  purpose  or  objeol; 
were  common  in  those  ages,  probably  among  all  nations. 

From  Bethel  Jacob  traveled  forward,  and  arrived  safely  at  Hamoi, 
where  he  was  Idndly  received  and  lodged  by  Laban,  his  mother's  bro* 
ther.  If  it  were  necessary  to  exhibit  at  length  the  p^vonal  histoiy  of 
this  patriarch,  his  stay  at  Haran  would  furnish  materials  for  lengthened 
inquiry  and  observation ;  but  as  it  is  our  object  U>  dwell  only  on  thooe 
parts  of  his  personal  history  which  stood  connected  with  the  develop- 
ment of  the  divine  will  in  regard  to  his  posterity,  it  will  be  suffidient  to 
state  that  Jacob  successively  married  Leah  and  Rachel,  the  daughters 
of  Laben,  f(»r  whom  he  served  their  father  fourteen  years.  Afterward 
various  arrangements  were  made  for  the  remuneration  of  his  service,  ill 
all  of  which  Laban  seems  to  have  displayed  great  covetousness,  and 
Jacob  consummate  knowledge  and  craft  The  latter,  favored  by  Prcm- 
dence,  was  uniformly  successful  in  this  protracted  contest.  Jacob  had 
eleven  sons  and  one  daughter ;  and  although  he  came  to  Haran  without 
any  substance,  the  sacred  historian  informs  us  that  "  the  man  increased 
exceedingly,  and  had  much  cattle,  and  maid-servants,  and  men-servants, 
and  camels,  and  asses."  Gen.  xxx,  48. 

This  prosperity  of  Jacob  was  not  at  all  agreeable  to  ihe  family  <£ 
Laban.  His  sons  complained  that  their  father's  property  had  been  ath 
stracted ;  and  **  Jacob  beheld  the  countenance  of  Laban,  and,  behold^  'd 
was  not  toward  him  as  before."  Gen.  xxxi,  2.  In  these  painful  and 
embarrassing  circumstances,  the  elected  patriarch  was  not  left  to  the 
g^uidance  of  his  own  wisdom :  *'  The  Lord  said  unto  Jacob,  Return  unto 
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Ifae  laad  of  thj  fathen,  and  to  thj  Idndred ;  and  I  wiQ  be  with  thee.** 
Tene  8.  InBtraeted  bj  thk  communicatioii,  he  saw  the  necesdt^  for 
extreme  caution  in  proceeding  to  act  upon  it.  He  therefore  sent  and 
oaUed  Rachel  and  Leah  unto  him  in  the  field,  and  there  justified  his 
conduct,  and  informed  them  of  the  divine  command  which  he  had 
reeeived.  Ifis  wives  fully  entered  into  his  views,  and  expressed  them- 
selves strongly  respecting  the  covetous  conduct  of  their  father,  saying, 
**  b  there  yet  any  portion  or  inheritance  for  us  in  our  father's  house  ? 
Are  we  not  counted  of  him  strangers  ?  For  he  hath  sold  us,  and  hath 
quite  devoured  also  our  money ;"  adding,  for  the  encouragement  of  their 
husband,  "  Now  then,  whatsoever  God  hath  said  unto  thee,  do."  Verses 
14-16.  Jacob,  rejoicing  that  his  way  was  thus  far  opened,  resolved 
immediately  to  obey  the  divine  command.  He  therefore  ''rose  up,  and 
set  his  sons  and  his  wives  upon  camels,"  (verse  17,)  and  with  all  his 
cattle  and  other  property  commenced  his  journey  from  Padan-aram 
towards  the  home  of  his  father  Isaac,  in  the  land  of  Canaan. 

Influenced  by  prudential  motives,  Jacob  had  taken  advantage  of  the 
absence  of  Laban,  who  was  at  a  distance  superintending  lus  sheep-shear- 
ing, to  collect  his  famOy  and  his  property,  and  begin  his  journey.  When 
the  father-in-law  returned,  and  was  made  acquainted  with  the  circum- 
stances, he  was  greatly  enraged ;  and  having  quickly  collected  his  ser- 
vants, pursued  with  eager  haste  Jacob  and  his  family.  From  the  temper 
in  which  this  pursuit  was  begun,  and  the  manner  in  which  Laban  con- 
duoted  himself  throughout  the  affiur,  there  can  be  httle  doubt  that  he 
intended  to  inflict  some  serious  injury  on  the  patriarch,  or  to  make  some 
aggression  upon  his  property.  This  was  prevented  by  a  special  inter- 
position of  Providence,  Uie  Lord  appearing  for  this  purpose  unto  Laban, 
in  a  vision  by  night.  One  cause  of  the  anger  of  Laban,  which  rendered 
a  collision  between  the  parties  imminait,  arose  out  of  the  condxict  of 
Biachel,  who,  without  the  knowledge  of  her  husband,  had  secreted  and 
taken  with  her  the  teraphim  {**  gods  ")  of  her  father.  (See  Appendix, 
note  5.)  When  Laban  charged  Jacob  with  this  theft,  he  ind^pantly 
denied  it ;  and  as,  after  searching,  they  could  not  be  found,  Laban  re- 
turned to  his  home,  and  Jacob  continued  his  journey. 

Although  this  danger  had  been  so  happily  averted,  a  much  greater 
one  arose  in  apprehension  before  him.  He  did  not  shrink  from  an  inter- 
view with  Laban,  because  a  strong  consciousness  of  rectitude  sustained 
him.  But  how  could  he  meet  his  brother  ?  In  approaching  hk  father's 
house,  the  sins  of  his  youth  pressed  heavily  upon  his  heart.  He  recol- 
lected his  conduct  towards  Esau,  and  felt  that  he  had  merited  his  dis- 
pleasure. These  apprehensions  were  aggravated  by  reports  which  had 
ranhed  hhn :  for  he  had  been  told  that  Esau  was  coming  to  meet  him 
wKh  four  hundred  men.    He  naturally  expected  that  the  object  of  tills 
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moTement  was  to  cairy  into  effect  the  threat  which  had  been  thrown  out 
when  he  so  clandestinely  obtained  his  father's  blessing.  All  this  deeply 
afflicted  Jacob,  and  led  him  to  make  earnest  prayer  to  God  for  protection 
and  deliverance.  His  prayer  was  heard,  and  Jehovah  graciously  met 
his  case  by  special  revelations ;  first  at  Mabanairo,  about  sixteen  miles 
from  Mount  Gilead,  concerning  which  it  is  recorded,  ''  The  angels  of  God 
met  him.  And  when  Jacob  saw  them,  he  said.  This  is  God's  host/' 
Gen.  xxxii,  1,  2.  No  more  information  is  given  as  to  the  appearance 
that  was  presented  to  Jacob,  nor  is  its  object  explained :  it  cannot,  how- 
ever, be  doubted  that  its  intention  was  to  strengthen  his  faith  in  God, 
and  to  confirm  the  promises  which  had  been  made  to  him  at  Bethel. 

Distressed  and  embarrassed  on  account  of  the  approach  of  Esau,  Jacob 
removed,  only  four  miles  further,  to  Penuel.  Here  he  arranged  his  sub- 
stance and  his  family,  and  placed  them  in  separate  companies,  so  that  he 
might,  if  possible,  appease  his  brother,  and  at  the  same  time  afford  those 
who  were  dearest  to  him  the  best  opportunity  of  escaping,  in  case  of 
danger ;  but;  although  Jacob  had  done  all  for  the  protection  of  his  family 
that  the  greatest  prudence  and  the  most  consummate  ability  could  effect, 
he  was  still  trouUed,  and  therefore  rose  very  early,  long  before  day. 
Having  tried  the  ford  Jabbok,  and  found  it  passable,  he  sent  over  the 
several  companies  in  order,  himself  remaining  behind.  While  here,  an 
event  occurred  as  remarkable  in  its  character,  and,  from  the  brevity  and 
obscurity  of  the  narration,  as  difficult  to  understand,  as  any  which  we 
find  recorded  in  the  sacred  Scriptures.  It  is  said  that  ''Jacob  was  left 
alone ;  and  there  wrestled  a  man  with  him  until  the  breaking  of  the  day. 
And  when  he  saw  that  he  prevailed  not  against  him,  he  touched  the  hol- 
low of  his  thigh ;  and  the  hollow  of  Jacob's  thigh  was  out  of  joint,  as 
he  wresUed  with  him.  And  he  said.  Let  me  go,  for  the  day  brcaketh. 
And  he  said,  I  will  not  let  thee  go,  except  thou  bless  me.  And  he  said 
unto  him.  What  is  thy  name  ?  And  he  said,  Jacob.  And  he  said,  Thy 
name  shall  be  called  no  more  Jacob,  but  Israel :  for  as  a  prince  hast  thou 
power  with  God  and  with  men,  and  hast  prevailed.  And  Jacob  asked 
him,  and  said,  TeU  me,  I  pray  thee,  thy  name.  And  he  said.  Wherefore 
is  it  that  thou  dost  ask  after  my  name  ?  And  he  blessed  him  there." 
Gen.  xxxn,  24-29. 

Whatever  may  be  the  fuU  meaning  of  this  remarkable  account,  it  can- 
not be  doubted  that  the  significant  alteration  of  Jacob's  name,  and  the 
blessing  which  he  obtained,  dissipated  all  his  apprehension  in  respect  of 
Esau.  •  (See  Appendix,  note  6.)  But,  although  that  danger  might  have 
been  the  primary  cause  of  this  struggle,  it  appears  certain  that  the  results 
went  fiar  b^<»id  its  removal  And  as  at  Bethel  we  see  the  incipient 
exercise  of  Jacob's  faith,  so  here  its  matured  power  is  shown ;  and  the 
patriarch  ever  afterward  stands  before  us,  saved  from  all  that  was  indi- 
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cated  by  the  term  **  Jacob/'  and  uniformly  eyincing,  by  the  practice  of 
elevated  piety,  that  he  had  obtiuned  princely  power  with  God. 

Strong  in  this  blessing,  Jacob  went  forward  and  met  his  brother 
Instead  of  anger  and  destruction,  the  meeting  was  characterized  by  tlie 
greatest  conciliation  and  affection.  Having  exchanged  the  most  cordial 
greeting,  Esau  returned  to  Mount  Seir,  and  Jacob  went  on  to  Sichem, 
each  feeling  for  the  other  a  respectful  and  tender  love. 

Jacob,  having  returned  to  Canaan,  appears  there  as  the  heir  to  the 
promises  which  had  been  made  unto  Abraham  and  Isaac.  This  was 
now  admitted ;  for  Esau  had  taken  up  his  residence  at  Mount  Seir,  while 
Jacob  with  his  family  continued  **  in  the  land  of  promise,  as  in  a  strange 
country,  dwelling  in  tabernacles,"  looking  for  the  fulfillment  of  the  pro- 
mise. Heb.  xi,  9.  At  this  time  he  was  favored  with  another  special 
revelation  from  God.  While  he  dwelt  at  Bethel,  a  place  rich  in  associa- 
tions as  the  scene  of  hb  first  intercourse  with  heaven,  God  appeared  to 
him  again,  and  confirmed  the  change  of  his  name  from  Jacob  to  Israel, 
and  assured  him  that  his  promise  should  be  fulfilled  in  the  multiphcatiQii 
of  his  seed,  and  in  their  having  that  land  for  a  possession. 

Thus  far  the  prospect  presented  to  the  patriarch  and  his  family  was 
most  cheering.  But  they  must  have  been  well  aware,  that,  however 
great  the  destiny  to  which  they  were  appointed,  the  prophetic  commu- 
nication made  to  Abraham  had,  by  interposing  a  dark  night  of  subjection 
and  sorrow,  thrown  the  predicted  blessing  far  mto  the  distance.  €kMl 
had  said  unto  Abraham,  **  Know  of  a  surety  that  thy  seed  shall  be  t 
stranger  in  a  land  that  is  not  theirs,  and  shall  serve  them ;  and  they  shall 
afflict  them  four  hundred  years ;  and  also  that  nation,  whom  they  shall 
serve,  will  I  judge :  and  afterward  shall  they  come  out  with  great  sub- 
stance. But  in  the  fourth  generation  they  shall  come  hither  again :  for 
the  .iniquity  of  the  Amorites  is  not  yet  full."  G^n.  xv,  13,  14,  16. 

This  prediction  was  now  to  be  fulfilled ;  and  perhaps  no  part  of  lIxAj 
Scripture  contains  a  more  remarkable  display  of  divine  interposition  in  ^ 
human  affairs. 

The  first  link  in  the  great  chain  of  causes  which  contributed  to  accom- 
PUmIi  this  divine  purpose,  was  an  amiable  frailty  of  Jacob, — his  great 
fdndtu^HH  for  his  young  son  Joseph,  and  the  unwise  parade  of  this  feeling 
Mom  the  whole  family.  "  Israel  loved  Joseph  more  than  all  his  chil- 
drrn,  bc^cause  he  was  the  son  of  his  old  age :  and  he  made  him  a  coat 
of  many  colors.  And  when  his  brethren  saw  that  their  father  loved 
him  more  than  all  his  brethren,  they  hated  him,  and  could  not  speak 
poticealily  imto  him."  Gen.  xxxvii,  3,  4. 

Hut  the  antipatliy  which  the  brethren  of  Joseph  had  formed  against 
him,  was  greatly  increased  by  his  relating  some  dreams  which  seemed 
to  point  hun  out  aa  destined  to  occupy  a  pre*eminent  position,  even  over 
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im  father's  house.  It  so  happened,  that  while  thie  other  sons  of  Jacoh 
were  feeding  their  flocks  at  a  distance,  and  ruminating  on  their  father's 
partiality,  and  the  ominous  character  of  their  brother's  dreams,  Joseph, 
who  had  been  sent  bj  Jacob  to  inquire  after  their  welfare,  drew  near 
onto  them.  His  presence  at  this  bioment  roused  their  angry  passions 
to  the  utmost,  and  they  at  once  plotted  his  destruction.  While,  how- 
ever, they  were  divided  in  opinion  respecting  his  murder,  the  opportune 
arrival  of  a  caravan  of  Ishmaelites,  journeying  from  Gilead  to  Egypt, 
induced  them  to  alter  their  purpose ;  so  they  sold  him  to  those  itinerant 
merchants  for  twenty  pieces  of  silver,  and  by  them  he  was  carried  into 
Egypt,  ahd  sold  to  Potiphar,  the  captain  of  Pharaoh's  guard. 

Hie  whole  history  of  Joseph  is  told  by  Moses  with  such  inimitable 
grace  and  beauty,  that  it  is  sufficient  here  briefly  to  say,  that  Joseph 
conducted  himself  so  wisely  in  the  house  of  Potiphar,  as  to  be  intrusted 
with  the  entire  management  of  all  his  affairs ;  imtil,  being  falsely  accused 
by  his  mistress,  he  was  thrown  into  prison.  Here  also  he  conducted 
lumself  with  so  much  judgment  and  discretion,  that  the  keeper  of  the 
prison  intrusted  the  prisoners  to  his  care.  While  he  was  thus  occupied, 
two  officers  of  Pharaoh's  household,  who  had  ofliended  their  lord,  and 
were  confined  in  the  prison,  had  very  remarkable  dreams,  which  greatly 
affected  them.  Joseph,  sympathizing  with  their  affliction,  elicited  the 
tenor  of  their  visions,  and  at  once  explained  their  import ;  in  one  case 
predicting  an  early  restoration  to  honor,  and  in  the  other  a  miserable  and 
painful  death.  In  three  days  these  interpretations  were  justified, — ^the 
chief  butler  was  restored  to  his  place,  and  the  chief  baker  was  hanged. 

Although  Joseph  had  earnestly  requested  the  intercession  of  his 
prison-companion,  when  he  should  be  restored  to  honor  and  influence, 
the  chief  butler  in  his  prosperity  did  not  remember  Joseph,  but  forgat 
bim,  and  he  remained  two  years  longer  in  the  prison-house.  At  the  end 
of  this  time,  Pharaoh  himself  had  two  dreams,  which  gave  him  great 
ttneasiness.  The  wise  men  and  magicians  of  Egypt  having  failed  in  their 
eflbrts  to  give  an  interpretation,  the  chief  butler  informed  Pharaoh  of 
the  Hebrew  youth  who  had  so  correctly  interpreted  his  own  dream,  and 
BO  accurately  predicted  his  restoration.  This  led  to  the  introduction  of 
Joseph  into  the  presence  of  Pharaoh,  to  whom  he  not  only  gave  a  clear 
and  ample  explanation  of  the  import  of  his  visions,  which  involved  the 
destiny  of  the  whole  Egyptian  nation ;  but  also  tendered  him  some  wise 
advice  as  to  the  best  means  of  securing  the  greatest  amount  of  good 
from  the  promised  years  of  plenty,  and  of  averting  the  evil  of  the  threat- 
ened period  of  want. 

These  circumstances  led  to  the  promotion  of  Joseph  to  be  governor 
ei  the  whole  land  of  Egypt,  all  its  resources  and  interests  being  fully 
fobjected  to  his  direction  and  control.     The  vigorous  administration 
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of  this  young  Hebrew  produced  many  changes  which  might,  in  con- 
nection with  other  subjects,  deserve  investigation ;  but  among  these  it 
will  be  necessary  here  to  refer  only  to  the  location  of  the  family  of  Israel 
in  the  land  of  Egypt  The  famine  having  driven  the  sons  of  Jacob  into 
this  country  to  buy  com,  they  were  recognized  by  their  brother ;  who 
ultimately  sent  for  the  aged  patriarch  and  his  children,  with  all  their 
cattle,  and  located  them  imder  the  immediate  auspices  of  Pharaoh,  in  a 
district  of  Egypt  most  favorable  to  the  support  of  their  numerow 
flocks.  Here  they  rapidly  increased  in  numbers  and  in  wealth  imtil  the 
death  of  Joseph,  and  for  many  years  after  that  event 

It  is  important  to  observe  that,  dming  this  time,  the  Israelitety 
although  multiplied  to  a  considerable  tribe,  never  united  with  the 
Egyptian  people,  so  as  to  form  an  integral  part  of  the  population.  They 
not  only  maintained  their  distinct  and  isolated  character,  but  continued 
to  cherish  with  undiminished  intensity  their  hope  in  the  promises  whioh 
God  had  made  unto  their  fathers.  Just  before  Jacob  died,  he  not  only 
charged  his  sons  that  they  should  not  bury  him  in  Egypt,  but  should 
carry  up  his  body  and  deposit  it  in  the  cave  of  Machpelah,  where 
Abmham,  Sarah,  Isaac,  Rebekah,  and  Leah  had  been  buried ;  but,  in 
delivering  to  them  his  prophetic  benediction,  he  clearly  recognized  their 
possession  of  the  land  which  God  had  promised  to  give  to  his  seed,  and 
spoke  of  the  relative  localities  which  the  several  tribes  should  afterward 
occupy.  In  this  remarkable  prophetic  effusion  the  dying  patriarch 
predictively  refers  to  the  future  condition  of  the  descendants  of  hb 
twelve  sons. 

Reuben  is  deprived  of  his  birthright  on  account  of  his  crime.  Simeon 
and  Levi  are  denounced  for  their  cruelty  in  the  case  of  Sichem.  In 
reference  to  the  latter  of  these  tribes,  although  the  malediction  was 
literally  fulfilled,  it  was  by  divine  mercy  changed  into  a  blessing.  The 
predictions  respecting  the  other  tribes  are  full  and  explicit  Judah  ii 
celebrated  for  power,  and  invested  with  regal  dignity.  The  portion  af 
Zebulun  is  unambiguously  declared  to  be  on  the  coast  of  the  sea :  it  is 
added,  "  His  border  shall  be  unto  Zidon  ;*'  which,  even  at  this  early 
time,  was  an  ancient  and  powerful  city:  the  district  thus  indicated 
would  therefore  be  well  known,  as  lying  within  the  country  which  God 
had  promised  to  give  unto  the  seed  of  Abraham.  The  tenor  of  the 
predictions  respecting  the  other  tribes  was  of  a  similar  character.  Dan 
was  celebrated  for  judgment.  Of  Gad  it  is  said,  that  his  portion  should 
be  infested  with  robbers,  but  that  he  should  ultimately  destroy  them ; 
while  Joseph  and  Benjamin  arc  declared  to  be  highly  exalted  with 
blessing,  and  richly  endowed  with  power  and  bravery. 

Nor  did  the  deep  interest  which  the  Israehtes  felt  in  the  land  dt 
Canaan,  pass  away  with  the  death  of  their  father.    Joseph,  who,  (mm. 
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Ui  having  been  greatly  exalted  in  Egypt,  was  the  only  one  peculiarly 
exposed  to  influences  calculated  to  produce  this  result,  is  known  to 
hftve  been  perfectly  free  from  it.  When  he  was  dying,  he  solemnly 
reiterated  his  futh  in  the  divine  declaration  ;  and»  as  it  might  not  have 
been  prudent  in  his  brethren  to  carry  his  body  at  once  to  Machpelah,  as 
they  had  conveyed  that  of  Jacob,  he  charged  them  not  to  bury  him, 
until  the  promise  oi  God  was  fulfilled ;  for  he  sud,  "  I  die :  and  God 
will  surely  visit  you,  and  bring  you  out  of  this  land  imto  the  land  which 
he  sware  to  Abraham,  to  Isaac,  and  to  Jacob."  Gen.  1,  24. 

The  confidence  that  God  would  fulfill  his  promise,  and  give  this  people 
poosession  of  Canaan,  did  not  therefore  arise  in  their  minds  under  the 
fierce  and  cruel  persecution  to  which  they  were  afterward  subjected ;  on 
the  contrary,  it  was,  throughout  their  entire  history,  the  sum  of  all  their 
earthly  prospects,  the  prominent  element  of  their  religious  faith;  in 
the  strength  of  which  they  kept  the  bones  of  Joseph  till  the  expiration 
of  the  time  predicted,  when  Moses  took  them  with  him  out  of  Egypt : 
"  for  Joseph  had  straitly  sworn  the  children  of  Israel.*'  Exod.  xiii,  19. 

The  inspired  penman  proceeds  to  state,  that  "  there  arose  up  a  new 
king  over  Egypt,  which  knew  not  Joseph."  Exod.  i,  8.  There  had  pro- 
bably been  a  change  of  dynasty,  or  "  of  men  and  measures,"  so  that 
the  eminent  services  of  the  Hebrew  statesman  were  no  longer  regarded. 
Under  these  circumstances,  the  rapidly  increasing  numbers  and  growing 
wealth  of  the  Israelites  excited  jealousy :  this  would  be  strengthened  by 
the  studied  isolation  which  they  maintained,  and  the  peculiar  feeling 
and  hope  which  they  were  known  to  cherish  of  a  separate  national 
existence.  Hence  the  Egyptian  council  of  state  said,  "  Come  on,  let  us 
deal  wisely  with  them ;  lest  they  multiply,  and  it  come  to  pass,  that, 
when  there  falleth  out  any  war,  they  join  also  unto  our  enemies,  and 
fight  against  us,  and  so  get  them  up  out  of  the  land."  Verse  10.  From 
the  concluding  words  of  this  passage  it  is  certain  that  the  expectation 
and  desire  of  the  Israelites  to  leave  Egypt  was  no  secret :  and  the  pri- 
mary motive  to  coercion  appears  to  have  been  their  retention  in  abject 
bondage.  To  enforce  this,  they  were  first  subjected  to  harsh  treatment, 
irhich  gradually  increased  in  severity,  until  it  ripened  into  the  most 
giievotts  cruelty  and  murderous  persecution. 

Here,  then,  we  have  one  instance  (many  of  which  are  found  in  ancient 
liistory)  in  which  men,  while  struggling  to  defeat  the  predictions  of 
Jehovtdi,  unconsciously  by  their  conduct  work  out  their  fulfillment.  The 
Egyptians  had  heard  that  the  God  of  the  Hebrews  had  promised  them 
a  separate  country,  and  an  independent  national  existence,  and  they 
mightfly  exerted  themselves  to  frustrate  these  predictions ;  but  they  did 
not  know,  or  did  not  recollect,  that  God  had  also  said  unto  Abraham, 
"Know  of  a  surety  that  thy  seed  shall  be  a  stranger  in  a  land  that  is 
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not  theirs,  and  shall  serve  them ;  and  they  shall  afflict  them."  Genens 
XV,  18.  Through  this  affliction  the  Hebrew  people  were  now  called  to 
pass.  The  nature  of  their  labors  is  particularly  described  by  the  sacred 
historian.  He  says,  **  And  the  Egyptians  made  the  children  of  Israd 
to  serve  with  rigor :  and  they  made  Uieir  lives  bitter  with  hard  bondage^ 
in  mortar,  and  in  brick,  and  in  all  manner  of  service  in  the  field :  all 
their  service,  wherein  they  made  them  serve,  was  with  rigor.''  Exodnt 
i,  13,  14. 

Those  who  are  acquainted  widi  the  subject,  are  aware  that  the  andent 
history  of  Egypt  is  to  be  read  in  the  numerous  and  elaborate  monu- 
mental remains  of  that  country;  and  it  is  a  curious  and  remarkable 
circumstance,  that  the  Scriptural  account  of  this  bondage  derives  the 
strongest  confirmation  from  this  source.  On  this  subject  a  leamei^. 
author  observes :    "As  an  unanswerable  procrf  of  this   we  refer  to  ♦ 

.  .  • the  tomb  of  Rek-shar6,  the  chief  architect  of  the  temples 

and  palaces  of  Thebes,  under  Pharaoh  Moeris.  Never,  perhaps,  has  ao 
striking  a  pictorial  comment  as  this  upon  the  sacred  text  been  before 
recovered.  The  physiognomy  of  the  Jews  it  is  impossible  to  mistake ; 
and  the  splashes  of  clay  with  which  their  bodies  are  covered,  the  tat 
of  close  and  intense  labor  that  is  conveyed  by  the  grouping  on  the  left 
side  of  the  picture,  and,  above  all,  the  Egyptian  task-master  seated  with 
his  heavy  baton,  whose  remorseless  blows  would  doubtless  visit  the  least 
relaxation  of  the  slaves  he  was  driving  from  their  wearisome  and  toil- 
some  task  of  making  bricks,  and  spreading  them  to  dry  in  the  burning 
sun  of  Egypt,  give  a  vivid  impression  of  the  exactitude  of  the  Scripture 
phrase,  *  All  their  service,  wherem  they  made  them  serve,  was  with 
rigor.'  The  inscription  at  the  top  of  the  picture,  to  the  right,  reads, 
'  Captives  brought  by  his  majesty,  [Mceris,]  to  build  the  temple  of  the 
great  God.'  This  means  either  that  Moeris  was  the  kmg  '  that  arose, 
that  knew  not  Joseph,  and  that  reduced  the  children  of  Israel  to  servi- 
tude ;'  or,  more  probably,  that  the  family  or  gang  of  Israelites  which 
are  here  represented,  had  been  marched  up  from  Goshen,  and  attached 
especially  to  the  buildmg  of  the  temples  at  Thebes." — JntiquiHes  <f 
Egypt,  p.  220.     (See  Appendix,  note  Y.) 

The  sacred  historian,  however,  states,  that  this  oppression  did  not 
answer  its  intended  end.  For  although  it  was  as  extensive  as  it  was 
severe,  the  Hebrews  being  compelled  to  build  "  for  Pharaoh  treasure- 
cities,  Pithom  and  Raamses,"  yet,  "the  more  they  afflicted  them,  the 
more  they  multiplied  and  grew,"  Exod.  i,  11,  12;  until,  disappointed 
and  enraged,  and  apprehensive  that  the  people  whom  he  had  so  griev- 
ously oppressed  would  ultimately  acquire  numerical  strength  sufficient 
(0  break  Ins  yoke,  the  king  of  Egypt  had  recourse  to  one  of  the  vilest 
*  A  tketeh  aooompMiiet  thU  in  the  work  from  which  the  extract  ii  taken. 
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MtB  of  tyranny  ever  recorded  in  history, — he  commanded  that  all  male 
diildren  bom  of  Hebrew  mothers  should  be  immediately  destroyed. 
The  sererity  of  thb  diabolical  enactment,  as  is  usual  in  such  cases,  tended 
to  limit  its  operation ;  and  many  of  the  devoted  infants,  if  not  most  of 
them^  escaped. 

Hie  first  part  of  the  object  of  this  Introduction  is  thus  completed. 
The  entire  scries  of  promises  made  to  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob,  have 
been  collected  and  considered.  From  these  it  has  been  ascertained,  that 
the  house  of  Israel  was  divinely  appointed  to  become  a  wealthy,  power- 
fol,  and  independent  natbn ;  that  this  nation  should  obtain  possession 
of  Canaan  as  its  permanent  inheritance;  and  that  the  destiny  of  the 
worid,  in  some  important  sense,  hung  upon  the  accomplishment  of  this 
purpose,  inasmuch  as  in  this  seed  all  the  nations  of  the  earth  were  to  be 


The  development  of  this  great  plan  has  been  traced  through  the  per- 
aonal  and  family  history  of  the  patriarchs.  In  doing  this,  an  iminter* 
lopted  course  of  Divine  interpositions  has  been  seen,  guiding,  controlling, 
nbduing  all  influences  to  the  Divine  will,  until  individuals  and  families 
ue  lost  in  the  numerous  population  of  a  great  people.  It  is  further 
observable,  that,  at  the  close  of  this  section  of  the  inquiry,  this  people  is 
liMmd  in  a  state  of  degradation  and  bondage  which  would  appear  to 
blast  all  the  hopes  that  had  been  raised,  and  to  frustrate  the  entire  plan 
which  had  been  predictively  set  forth,  had  it  not  been  that  this  precise 
state  of  servitude  and  affliction  had  been  clearly  predicted  as  a  part  of 
the  Divine  purpose,  as  a  portion  of  the  way  through  which  the  Lord 
WIS  to  lead  his  elected  people. 

n.  The  continued  series  of  miraculous  interpositions  which  preceded 
and  which  effected  the  exodus,  will  now  be  considered. 

The  rise  of  the  Jewish  people,  their  national  greatness,  and  their  cove- 
■ant  relation  to  Jehovah,  were  all,  in  the  Divine  purpose  and  economy, 
inseparably  associated  with  the  grand  scheme  of  human  redemption,  and 
with  the  means  by  which  it  was  to  be  enunciated  to  the  world.  If 
these  views  we  correct^  then  it  will  follow,  that  the  suffering  condition 
of  the  Israelites  in  Egypt  was  calculated  to  call  forth  the  mightiest  dis- 
plays of  Divine  wisdom  and  power.  For  not  oolj  did  the  emancipation 
of  ihe  elected  people  require  such  interposition,  but  it  was  also  demanded 
by  their  religions  condition,  and  that  of  the  world,  both  with  respect  to 
that  time  and  the  future.  The  human  fisunily  had  at  this  period  become 
fearfully  infected  with  idolatry :  Egypt  in  particular  was  remarkable  for 
thb  siiL  Here  polytheism  had  been  reduced  to  a  system,  and  had  be« 
eome  the  established  religion  of  a  numerous  and  cultivated  population. 
The  pernicious  influence  of  Egypt  had,  in  this  respect,  extended  far  be- 
yond her  territorial  limits :  this  nation  was  the  teacher  of  distant  coun- 
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tries  in  that  species  of  iniquity.  In  these  circmnstances  it  became 
obviously  necessary  that  the  people  selected  to  be  the  Church  of  God 
should  be  delivered  from  bondage,  and  established  in  an  independent 
position,  in  a  manner  which  should  most  strikingly  attest  the  futility  and 
folly  of  idolatry,  as  well  as  the  certam  existence  and  the  infinite  perfec- 
tions of  the  eternal  Jehovah. 

Nor  was  this  interposition  less  reqmred  with  respect  to  the  future. 
Many  remarkable  displays  of  divine  wisdom  and  power  had  been  made 
to  the  patnarchs,  and  much  sterling  religious  truth  had  been  revealed 
prior  to  this  date ;  and  all  this  stood  in  remote  connection  with  the  deve* 
lopment  of  the  great  plan  of  human  redemption.  Now,  however,  the 
foundation-stone  of  the  temple  of  grace  was  to  be  laid :  from  this  time, 
the  Hebrew  Church  was  intended  to  be  the  seat  of  the  divine  worship ; 
as  a  great  and  visible  institution,  it  was  called  to  show  forth  the  power 
and  goodness  of  God,  until  Messiah,  coming  through  it,  should  mani- 
fest the  fullness  of  redeeming  g^ace,  and  enlighten  the  whole  world  with 
his  glory.  It  seemed,  consequently,  necessary  that  all  the  means  used 
for  the  deliverance  of  Israel,  and  the  organization  of  the  nation,  shoidd 
be  marked  by  signal  manifestations  of  the  wisdom  and  power  of  God. 
Those,  therefore,  who  regard  the  miracles  wrought  in  Egypt  as  limited 
in  their  object  to  the  deliverance  of  the  Israelites,  take  a  very  defective 
view  of  the  subject.  Not  only  was  this  intended,  but  the  miracles 
were  also  designed  to  make  a  glorious  revelation  of  God  to  the  afflicted 
Israelites,  sufficient  to  call  forth  and  confirm  thdr  faith ;  to  confound  and 
put  to  shame  the  human  power,  earthly  wisdom,  and  impure  idolatry 
of  Egypt,  and  of  every  other  heathen  nation ;  and  to  begin  a  course  of 
miraculous  interpositions  and  gracious  mfluences  which  should  ulti- 
mately be  crowned  with  the  glorious  dispensation  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 

It  pleased  God  to  raise  up  a  suitable  instrumentality  for  the  accom- 
plishment of  this  great  design.  A  series  of  providential  operations  was 
accordingly  begun,  by  which  this  purpose  was  completely  effected. 
Amram,  a  grandson  of  Levi,  had  married  a  relation ;  and  of  this  couple 
a  son  and  a  daughter  were  bom  before  the  edict  for  the  murder  of  all 
male  children.  After  this  law  came  into  operation,  another  male  child 
was  bom ;  and  this  infant  displaying  unusual  attractions,  the  parents 
exerted  themselves  to  the  utmost  to  preserve  his  life,  and  succeeded  for 
three  months.  But  either  on  account  of  some  suspicion  being  enter- 
tained,  or  a  more  rigid  search  being  made,  a  further  concealment  was 
impossible :  so  his  mother,  as  a  last  resource,  prepared  a  small  vessel, 
rendered  it  water-proof  by  means  of  pitch,  and,  having  placed  the  babe 
m  it,  laid  the  ark  among  the  flags  on  the  brink  of  the  Nile.  It  was 
found  by  the  daughter  of  Pharaoh,  who  had  the  child  carefully  nursed, 
and  brought  up  as  her  own.    By  these  means  the  young  Hebrew  was 
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fsLYored  with  an  education  best  adapted  to  call  forth  his  noble  qualities 
of  mind  and  body.  All  antiquity  attests  that  in  both  these  respects  he 
possessed  veiy  remarkable  endowments. 

Numerous  tales  are  told  by  the  rabbins,  and  by  other  ancient  writers, 
of  the  great  learning  and  splendid  achievements  of  Moses  in  early  life ; 
and,  among  them,  how,  at  the  conmiand  of  Pharaoh,  he  repelled  an  in- 
vafflon  of  Egypt  by  the  king  of  Ethiopia,  and,  having  defeated  his 
army,  pursued  him  into  his  own  country,  and  finished  the  campaign  by 
taking  the  Ethiopian  capital. 

Importance  cannot  be  attached  to  these  romantic  relations.  There 
can,  however,  be  no  doubt  that  the  young  Hebrew  distinguished  him- 
self both  by  learning  and  by  prowess.  The  explicit  declaration  of  Ste- 
phen, dehvered  under  the  plenary  inspiration  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  does 
not  leave  this  point  dubitable.  Speaking  of  Moses,  long  before  his  mis- 
sion to  his  brethren,  and  while  he  was  yet  hi  the  house  of  Pharaoh,  he 
says  of  him,  "  Moses  was  learned  in  all  the  wisdom  of  the  Egyptians, 
and  was  mighty  in  words  and  in  deeds."  Acts  vii,  22.  It  may  be  ne- 
cessary to  notice  the  import  of  this  statement.  To  be  **  learned  in  all 
the  wisdom  of  the  Egyptians"  at  this  time  was  to  possess  an  acqumt- 
ance  with  the  most  important  amount  of  knowledge.  It  was  to  obtain 
a  small  portion  of  this  that  Plato,  Eudoxus,  and  other  Greek  sages, 
made  long  and  dangerous  journeys  and  voyages.  Moses  was  therefore 
one  of  the  most  learned  men  of  his  day.  But,  more  than  this,  **  he  was 
mighty  in  words  and  in  deeds."  He  was  "  mighty  in  words."  Much 
elaborate  and  superficial  criticism  has  been  employed  to  reconcile  this 
with  the  statement  of  Moses  himself, — that  he  was  "  not  eloquent,"  but 
"  slow  of  speech,  and  of  a  slow  tongue."  The  truth  seems  to  be,  that 
Moses  was  not  a  very  elegant  or  very  rapid  speaker ;  a  defect  which 
might  have  been  exaggerated  in  his  own  accoimt  by  his  great  modesty, 
and  his  extreme  reluctance  to  accept  the  vocation  assigned  him.  He 
may  yet  have  been,  and  certainly  was,  eminent  for  clear,  sound,  power- 
ful speech.  The  language  of  the  inspired  deacon  is  therefore  fully  jus- 
tified. Of  his  deeds  in  early  life  no  authentic  detiuls  can  be  given ;  but 
here,  also,  the  statement  of  Stephen  in  all  its  parts  is  undoubtedly 
correct 

But,  whatever  intellectual  power,  learned  acquirements,  or  personal 
prowess  united  to  constitute  and  elevate  the  character  of  Moses,  they  did 
not  form  the  finest  feature  of  his  greatness :  this  is  to  be  found  in  his  faith. 
It  was  this  which  led  him  to  renounce  all  the  honor  and  aggrandizement 
which  had  been  placed  withm  his  reach,  and  to  prefer  affliction  in 
company  with  the  people  of  God.  This  noble  decision  does  not  appear 
to  have  received  that  attention  which  its  importance  merits.  Moses, 
notwithstanding  his  adoption  into  the  family  of  Pharaoh,  was  well  ac- 
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with  his  Hetxrefw  oiigin,  and  equally  so  wiih  the  religioiis  faith 
and  predicted  destiny  of  the  house  of  his  fathers.  It  is  scarcely  possible 
to  conceive  of  a  position  more  calculated  to  test  an  enlightened  and  in- 
genuous mind  than  that  in  which  he  at  this  time  stood.  Elevated  to 
prominent  dignity  in  the  Egyptian  court,  not  only  honor,  but  pleasure 
and  wealth,  spread  thdr  fascinating  attractions  before  him.  And  his 
mind  clearly  apprehended  all  their  variety  and  extent.  But,  on  the 
other  hand,  he  felt  his  natural  connection  with  the  Hebrews  in  all  thdr 
persecution  and  affliction,  and  identified  his  condition  and  destiny  with 
theirs.  Under  the  influence  of  a  strong  faith,  which  realized  the  full 
accomplishment  of  the  Divine  promise,  not  only  in  the  temporal  eleva- 
tion of  the  Israelites,  but  also  in  the  ultimate  and  more  glorious  redemp- 
tion of  the  world  by  Christ,  he  nobly  chose  to  be  a  Hebrew,  rather  than 
an  Egyptian ;  to  be  a  sufferer  and  a  servant,  rather  than  to  be  a  son  of 
Pharaoh's  daughter. 

It  is  a  singular  and  interesting  fact,  that  we  are  fully  informed  of  the 
aspect  in  which  these  things  were  presented  to  his  mind  so  as  to  induce 
ihis  decision.  He  regarded  Egypt  as  opposed  to  God,  its  fascinations 
as  the  pleasures  of  sin,  its  wealth  as  lying  under  the  divine  malediction ; 
whfle  tiie  affliction  of  the  Hebrews  was  recognised  by  him  as  the  suffer- 
ings of  the  people  of  God,  and  tiieir  shame  as  the  reproach  which  rested 
upon  the  great  and  gracious  purposes  of  Heaven.  Looking,  therefore, 
to  the  recompense  of  reward,  he,  with  all  the  lofty-mindedness  of  a  man 
of  God,  boldly  renounced  the  adoption  of  which  he  had  been  the  sub- 
ject, and  claimed  lus  interest  in  the  affliction  and  destiny  of  the  sons  of 
Abraham. 

There  is  reason  to  believe  that,  even  at  this  early  period,  Moses,  hav- 
ing made  this  sacrifice,  had  received  an  impression- that  he  should  be  the 
instrument  of  dehvering  his  brethren  from  their  cruel  bondage.  Under 
this  influence,  to  use  Uie  nervous  language  of  Stephen,  "  It  came  into 
his  heart  to  visit  his  brethren  the  children  of  Israel"  Acts  vii,  23.  He 
was  therefore  prepared,  to  some  extent,  to  interest  himself  in  their  deli- 
verance, and  soon  had  an  opportunity  of  manifesting  his  zeal.  Having 
looked  on  their  burdens,  marked  well,  and  with  painful  emotion,  the  se- 
-verity  of  their  toil  and  privation,  he  saw  "  an  Egyptian  smiting  a  He- 
brew, one  of  his  brethren,^  (probably  a  Levite,)  and,  thinkbg  himself 
unobserved,  he  espoused  the  cause  of  the  injured,  and  slew  the  oppres- 
sor. Having  thus  begun  his  active  interference,  he  went  out  the  follow- 
ing day,  and,  finding  two  Hebrews  striving  together,  endeavored  to 
reconcile  them.  But  he  who  did  his  neighbor  wrong,  repelled  his  inter- 
position, and  charged  him  with  the  murder  of  the  Egyptian  on  the 
preceding  day. 

Moses  hoped  that  the  impreeskm  made  on  lus  own  mind  had  been 
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aeccMnpanied  with  sunilar  conviction  on  the  mind  of  his  Hebrew  bre- 
thren. But  their  conduct  convinced  him  of  his  error ;  and,  presiuiing 
that  this  report  would  soon  reach  the  ears  ci  Pharaoh,  he  fled  fnnn 
Bgyptk  and  dwelt  in  the  land  of  Itfidian.  In  thia  apprehension  the  son 
of  Amram  was  not  mistaken :  the  fact  was  told  Pharaoh,  and  he  "  sought 
to  slay  Moses."  How  mysterious  to  the  reason  of  man  are  the  waji 
of  God !  Moaes,  imder  the  influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  had  renounced 
his  princely  dignity,  and  dared  the  danger  and  reproach  of  sympathising 
with  Hel»ew  affliction,  and  evtti  of  defending  his  oppressed  brethren. 
In  doing  this,  he  had  calculated  on  his  immediate  recognition  by  them 
as  the  deliverer  of  Israel ;  but,  instead  of  such  reception,  his  conduct  is 
impeached,  and  he  who  might  have  been  an  Egyptian  prince,  but  who 
had  piously  chosen  the  fate  of  a  Hebrew,  is  doomed  to  wander  an  out- 
east  and  an  exile  in  a  strange  land. 

Moses  remained  in  the  Umd  of  Midian  forty  years ;  and  so  long  did 
the  Israelites  in  Egypt  continue  in  their  suffering.  At  the  expiration  of 
this  period,  a  miraculous  communication  was  made  to  him  at  the  foot  of 
Horeb,  when  he  was  specially  appomted  by  God  to  return  to  Egypt  as 
the  instrument  of  his  people's  redemption.  He  is  now  reluctant  and 
cautious ;  he  has  experienced  the  incredulity  of  those  to  whom  he  is 
sent,  and  labors  to  excuse  himself.  Forty  years  before,  when  less  pre> 
pared,  Moses  would  have  readily  und^laken  the  task;  now,  when 
chastened  and  disciplined  for  the  work,  he  shrinks  from  the  enterprise. 

At  length  Moses  obeyed  the  divine  command,  and  journeyed  toward 
Egypt;  and,  as  had  been  predicted,  he  met  his  broUier  Aaron  in  the 
way.  Having  made  known  to  him  the  revelations  which  he  had  re- 
cdved  from  the  Lord,  they  went  together,  and,  assembling  all  the  elders 
of  the  children  of  Israel,  "  Aaron  spake  all  the  words  which  the  Lord 
had  spoken  unto  Moses,  and  did  the  signs  in  the  sight  of  the  people. 
And  the  people  believed :  and  when  they  heard  that  the  Lord  had 
visited  the  children  of  Israel,  and  that  he  had  looked  upon  their  afflic- 
tion, then  they  bowed  their  heads  and  worshiped.''  Exod.  iv,  80,  31. 

By  this  gracious  mterposition,  Jehovah  recogrnized  the  Israelites  as  his 
own  peculiar  people,  under  the  covenant  which  he  had  made  with  their 
fiithers.  In  Uiis  character,  as  their  King,  (and  not  as  the  God  of  the 
whole  earthy  interposing  on  behalf  of  a  part  of  his  people  that  were  op- 
pressed,) he  sent  Moses  as  his  ambassadcn*  to  Pharaoh.  The  message 
delivered  to  the  £^;yptian  monarch  on  this  occasion  was  simply  this : 
*"  Let  my  people  go,  that  they  may  hold  a  feast  unto  me  in  the  wilder- 
ness," Exod.  V,  1 ;  a  demand  which  the  Egyptian  king  rejected  with 
haughty  contempt 

It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that,  on  this  occasion,  Moses  wrought  no  mi- 
nide»  and  uttered  no  threatening.    He  made  an  urgent,  but  at  the  same 
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time  an  humble  and  respeotfdl,  application  to  the  sovereign  of  Egypt  ia 
the  name  of  Jehovah,  and  was  refused.  Pharaoh  did  not  satisfj  hnn* 
self  with  rejecting  the  request  of  Moses ;  hut,  regarding  this  application 
as  a  proof  that  the  national  spirit  of  the  Hebrews  had  not  been  suffi- 
ciently broken  by  their  toils,  he  greatly  increased  their  burdens,  and 
sent  them  again  to  their  labor.  This  aggravated  affliction  induced  the 
people  to  murmur  against  Moses  and  Aaron ;  and  their  reproaches  led 
Moses  to  seek  refuge  in  earnest  prayer  to  God.  In  answer  to  this  sup- 
plication, the  Almighty,  in  a  fuller  and  more  explicit  manner,  declared 
his  determination  to  deliver  the  Israelites  "by  a  strong  hand,"  and  to 
confirm  the  covenant  that  he  had  made  with  Abraham,  by  being  their 
Ood,  and  taking  them  for  his  people.  When,  however,  Moses  reported 
this  gracious  assurance  to  the  children  of  Israel,  they  hearkened  not  to 
his  words,  being  overwhelmed  with  anguish  of  spirit  on  accoimt  of  their 
excessive  labors  and  suflferings.  Discouraged  by  this  conduct,  Moses 
again  appeared  before  God,  and  was  by  him  again  sent  unto  Pharaoh  to 
make  another  formal  demand  for  the  liberation  of  Israel.  On  this  occa- 
sion the  "  Lord  spake  unto  Moses,  and  unto  Aaron,  saying.  When  Pha- 
raoh shall  speak  unto  you,  saying.  Show  a  miracle  for  you :  then  thou 
shalt  say  unto  Aaron,  Take  thy  rod,  and  cast  it  before  Pharaoh,  and  it 
shall  become  a  serpent.*'  Exod.  vii,  8,  9. 

This  is  one  of  the  most  important  passages  in  the  writings  of  Moses. 
The  Scriptures  hitherto  give  us  no  intimation  of  any  miracles  having 
been  wrought  by  human  agency ;  and  it  is  remarkable  that  the  first 
aUusion  to  such  superhuman  acts,  as  evidence  of  the  truth  of  a  commu- 
nication delivered  in  the  name  of  God,  is  supposed  to  be  made  by  an 
idolatrous  king.  This  fact  appears  to  be  conclusive  as  to  two  points  of 
great  importance.  First,  it  shows  that,  in  the  theology  of  Egypt,  a  Ai* 
racle  was  considered  a  suitable  and  sufficient  proof  of  the  truth  of  any 
message  or  demand  put  forth  in  the  name  of  God.  It  cannot  be  sup- 
posed that  Pharaoh  invented  this  test  for  the  first  time  on  this  occasion. 
It  must,  therefore,  have  been  a  recognized  element  in  the  religion  of 
Egypt,  that  if  any  man  claimed  to  speak  in  the  name  of  God,  he  should 
be  prepared  to  sustam  that  character  by  performing  works  beyond  the 
power  of  mere  humanity  to  effect.  Secondly,  it  seems  equally  certain 
that  this  doctrine  never  could  have  existed  if  no  real  or  pretended  mira- 
cles had  been  displayed  for  such  purpose.  The  prompt  and  pointed 
demand  which  Pharaoh  is  supposed  to  make,  not  only  shows  that  he 
held  proof  by  miracUji  as  an  abstract  doctrine,  but  that  it  was  a  test 
usually  applied  in  such  cases  ;  and  Moses  and  Aaron  are  consequently 
forewarned  that  he  is  sure  to  make  this  demand,  and  instructed  how  to 
act  in  such  an  emergency.  (See  Appendix,  note  8.) 
-  3II1118  du-ected,  the  Hebrew  brothers  agam  appeared  before  the  kmg. 
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and,  on  his  making  the  expected  demand,  Aaron  oast  down  his  rod  be- 
fore Pharaoh  and  before  lus  servants,  and  it  became  a  serpent.  What 
was  the  immediate  result  of  this  miracle  ?  Did  Pharaoh  and  his  ser- 
vants feel  so  surprised  and  terrified  at  this  marvelous  transformation,  as 
at  once  to  admit  the  power  of  Jehovah,  and  the  divine  mission  of  his 
servants  ?  The  narrative  exhibits  nothing  of  the  kind.  The  king  of 
Egypt  and  his  council  appear  quite  prepared  for  the  event:  the  wise 
men,  the  magicians,  a|id  the  sorcerers  are  called  in,  and  they  imitate  the 
miracle ;  for  they  also  ''  cast  down  every  man  his  rod,  and  they  became 
serpents:  but  Aaron's  rod  swallowed  up  their  rods.*'  Exod.  vii,  12, 
This  issue  clearly  indicated  the  nature  of  the  struggle  which  had  com- 
menced. It  is  well  known,  from  the  hieroglyphics,  that  the  serpent 
was  the  most  expressive  symbol  of  divinity,  and  under  this  form  tba 
gods  of  Egypt  were  often  represented  and  worshiped.  God  himself 
dearly  states,  that,  in  this  work,  he  was  engaged  in  opposing  and  de- 
feating the  powers  of  the  gods  of  Egypt :  "  Against  all  the  gods  of 
Egypt  I  will  execute  judgment,"  Exod.  xii,  12  ;  and  the  enlightened  men 
who  saw  and  heard  of  these  miracles  formed  the  same  opinion.  When 
Moses  related  to  his  father-in-law  all  that  the  Lord  had  done  unto  Pha- 
raoh and  to  the  Eg3rptians  for  Israel's  sake,  Jethro  said,  "  Now  I  know 
that  the  Lord  is  greater  than  all  gods :  for  in  the  thing  wherein  they 
dealt  proudly  he  was  above  them."  Exod.  xviii,  11.  This  interposition 
on  behalf  of  the  Israelites  was,  therefore,  not  only  a  display  of  the 
might  of  God  as  their  King,  for  the  purpose  of  controlling  the  will  and 
breaking  the  power  of  the  proud  sovereign  who  held  them  in  slavish 
subjection ;  it  was  no  less  a  manifestation  of  Jehovah,  as  the  God  of  the 
Hebrews,  confronting  and  defeating  all  the  excited  power  of  the  gods 
of  Egypt,  and  putting  them  to  shame. 

It  appears  absolutely  necessary  to  take  this  broad  view  of  the  subject^ 
m  order  to  obtain  any  consistent  interpretation  of  the  narrative.  Re- 
garded in  this  aspect,  the  transformation  of  the  rod,  and  the  action  of 
the  serpent,  instead  of  appearing  as  immeaning  wonders,  stand  before  us 
as  great  miracles,  remarkable  for  their  appropriateness  and  significancy. 
Moses  and  Aaron  appear  before  Pharaoh,  and  in  the  name  of  Jehovah 
demand  the  liberation  of  the  Hebrews.  Pharaoh  requires  them  to  prove 
that  they  have  been  thus  sent  from  God,  by  working  some  miracle  in 
attestation  of  thdr  mission.  This  request  was  responded  to;  Aaxoa 
casts  his  rod  upon  the  ground,  and  it  becomes  a  serpent.  At  the  sight 
of  this  superhtmian  act,  Pharaoh  evinces  no  amazement,  his  council  be- 
tray no  marks  of  surprise ;  the  magicians,  sorcerers,  and  wise  men  were 
called  in,  and  "  they  also  did  in  lUce  manner  with  their  enchantments. 
For  they  cast  down  every  man  his  rod,  and  they  became  serpents :  but 
Aarcm's  rod  swallowed  up  their  rods."   Exod.  vii,  11,  12.    The  plain 
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senfte  of  the  mtiBAit  dearly  is,  tliat  what  Moaea  had  done  the  magh 
oiatiB  also  did.  In  thk  first  eaaay,  therefore,  the  aervants  of  Jehovah 
appeared  rather  to  diaadrantage ;  for  what  Moses  and  Aaron  did  in  one 
instance,  every  one  of  the  magicians  effected  sererally ;  what  they  did 
of  set  purpose,  with  design,  and  having  had  ample  time  for  preparation^ 
the  magicians  equaled,  when  called  in  suddenly  and  without  notice  or 
time  for  preparation.  (See  Appendix,  note  9.)  In  one  respect,  only,  the 
advantage  appeared  to  lie  with  Moses  and  Aaron :  thdr  rod  swallowed 
up  those  of  the  magiciana.  In  order  to  apprehend  the  force  and  efieet 
of  this,  it  is  necessary  to  call  to  mind  "  that  the  ssbpxmt  was  the  molt 
etpressive  symhol  of  divinity  with  the  Egyptians."*  This  result  of  the 
mktide;  therefore,  plainly  indicated  the  superior  power  of  the  God  ^f  the 
K^r^tTs!.  But,  notwithstanding  this,  as  the  magicians  had  imitated  the 
Hi^ibtm  prophets  in  the  production  of  these  creatures,  Pharaoh  waa 
uticruhdued,  and  refused  to  let  the  people  go. 

The  first  efibrt  having  proved  ineffectual,  Moses  was  again  sent  to 
Pharaoh  in  the  morning  as  he  went  out  to  the  water ;  and,  repeating,  hy 
divine  authority,  the  demand  for  the  release  of  the  Israelites,  was  com- 
missioned to  announce  that,  in  case  of  refusal,  he  would  smite  the  waters 
of  the  river,  and  turn  them  into  blood.  This  was  done.  The  monarch 
was  inflexible ;  and  all  the  waters  of  the  river  and  of  the  pook  were  turned 
into  blood,  so  that  all  the  fish  died,  and  the  streams  became  putrid ;  and 
the  people  were  compelled  to  dig  wells,  because  they  could  not  drink  of 
the  water  of  the  river.  In  this  instance  also  did  Jehovah  execute  judg- 
ment against  the  gods  of  Egypt.  The  Nile  was  not  gdIj  regarded  as  the 
grreat  source  of  the  fertility  of  the  land,  and  the  noblest  ornament  of  the 
eonntry ;  it  was  approached  with  sacred  veneration,  and  worshiped  aa  a 
god,  as  were  also  several  of  its  finny  inhabitants.  Here,  then,  was  another 
display  of  the  miraculous  power  of  God,  apparently  fully  adapted  to  put 
to  shame  the  idc^atrous  system  of  Egyptian  worship.  But  in  this  oase»' 
as  in  the  former,  the  magicians  also  '*  did  so  with  Uieir  enchantments ;" 
so  Pharaoh's  heart  was  hardened,  and  he  did  not  hearken  to  the  words 
of  Moses  and  Aaron.    This  plague  lasted  seven  days. 

Again  Moses  was  sent  unto  Pharaoh,  and  commanded  to  inflict  another 

plague,  of  which,  like  the  former,  the  Nile  was  the  scene  of  action.    The 

rod  of  Aaron  having  been  stretched  over  the  river  and  pools  of  water,  a 

multitude  of  frogs  were  brought  up  over  the  land  in  such  numbers,  that 

the  receptacles  of  provisions,  the  most  retired  rooms,  even  the  bed* 

chambers,  were  polluted  and  infested  with  these  creatures.    Is  it  posei« 

ble  to  conceive  of  a  more  pomted  or  painful  rebuke  of  the  reptile  worship, 

^DeaiM  on  the  aufe&t,  p.  12S.  The  wonhip  of  tho  wrpent  was,  in  the  early  hiilocy 
•f  Egypt,  **an  importent  end  eoos^noni  pert  of  lier  ifdoUUry.  The  lerpent  entered  into 
the  Egypiien  religion  mider  all  hii  characten, — ax  sm blxm  of  DrmnrT,  a  chabii,  av 
onACLB,  end  a  ^d."    Shm,  j^age  119. 
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lor  whioh  Egypt  had  lo  earl j  in  its  history  become  infamous  ?  In  this 
mat,  again,  the  magioians  imitated  the  working  of  divine  power :  thej 
Ao  iNrovght  up  frogs  upon  the  land.  It  is  remarkable  that  in  each  caae 
they  aimed  at  copying  the  works  of  Moses ;  they  never  appear  to  hav« 
endeavored  to  avert  or  remove  the  painful  inflictions  with  which  the 
country  was  visited.  In  the  present  instance,  however,  for  the  first  time, 
Pharaoh  suiHnitted  to  solicit  a  removal  oi  the  plague ;  but,  when  relieved, 
he  persisted  in  his  refusal  to  liberate  the  oppressed  people. 

The  third  plague  covered  man  and  beast  throughout  all  the  land  of 
E^ypt  with  lice.  This  infliction  fell  on  the  priesthood  with  a  violence, 
of  which  at  present  a  very  faint  estimate  can  be  formed.  **  To  conceive 
the  severity  of  this  miracle,  as  a  judgment  on  their  idolatry,  we  must 
recollect  their  utter  abhorrence  of  all  kinds  of  vermin,  and  their  extreme 
attention  to  external  purity,  above  every  other  people  perhaps  that  have 
hitherto  existed  on  the  face  of  Uie  earth.  On  this  head  they  were  more 
particularly  solicitous,  when  about  to  enter  into  the  temples  of  their  gods ; 
for  Herodotus  informs  us  that  their  priests  wore  linen  garments  only  that 
they  might  be  daily  washed,  and,  every  third  day,  shaved  every  part  of 
their  bodies,  to  prevent  lice  or  any  species  of  impurity  from  adhering  to 
those  who  were  engaged  in  the  service  of  the  gods.  This  plague,  there- 
fore, whilst  it  lasted,  rendered  it  impossible  for  them  to  perform  any  part 
of  their  idolatrous  worship,  without  giving  such  ofiense  to  thdr  deities 
as  they  imagined  could  never  be  forgiven.  Hence  we  find,  that,  on  the 
productioii  of  the  liee^  the  priests  and  magicians  perceived  immediately 
from  what  hand  the  miracle  had  come ;  fcMr  it  was  probably  as  much  from 
this  circuftistance,  as  from  its  exceeding  their  own  art  to  imitate,  that  they 
exclaimed,  '  This  is  the  finger  of  Qod.' " — Staekkcnue's  Huiory  nf  the 
BibU,  vol.  i,  p.  478. 

Here,  however,  the  power  of  the  magicians  terminated  :  lliey  exerted 
thonselves  with  their  enchantments  to  brii^  forth  lice ;  *'btU  they  couid 
not.'*  Hitherto  they  had  exercised  a  more  than  human  power ;  but  this 
now  fails  them,  and  they  from  henceforth  admit  that  Moses  and  Aaron 
alone  act  under  the  influence  of  the  power  of  God. 

There  is  much  uncertamty  as  to  the  instrument  selected  to  inflict  the 
fourth  plague.  Our  translation  calls  them  "  flies."  The  original  word 
B  -anyn*  which  comes  from  the  term  n^:^  arab,  "  to  be  mingled,"  It 
has  therefore  been  conjectured  that^  on  this  occasion,  not  one,  but  many 
kinds  of  harassing  and  destructive  insects  were  employed  to  accomplish 
the  divine  purpose.  Bochart,  following  the  Septuagint,  explains  the 
original  by  Kw6fivia,  "  dog-fly,"  which  is  supposed  to  have  been  spe- 
cially hateful  to  the  Egyptians,  because  of  their  profound  reverence  fSor 
the  god  Anulns.  But  this  opinion  has  been  greatly  i^iaken  by  Sir 
Oardiner  Wilkinson,  who  has  shown  that  Anubis  had  not  the  head  of  a 
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dog»  but  of  a  Jaiokal.  Still,  as  the  dog  was  a  saored  animal  with  the  aa- 
eient  Egyptians,  Bochart'a  opinion  has  some  weight.  But,  whatever  may 
be  the  exact  truth  with  respect  to  these  pcnnts,  it  appears  probable  that 
this  plague  was  intended  as  a  curse  on  all  the  animal- wor^ip  of  Egypt. 
This  was  so  extensive,  that  a  poisonous  fly  resting  on  all  animals  without 
distinction  must  have  exhibited  the  weakness  of  these  imaginary  gods, 
and  the  foUy  of  their  worship,  in  the  most  afifecting  manner. —  Wilkimon'a 
Ancient  Egypt,  voL  v,  p.  260. 

It  is  further  probable  that  the  instrument  of  this  a£9ictive  visitaticm  was 
itself  a  deity.  Baalzebub,  which  signifies  ''  the  lord"  or  "god  of  flies," 
was  the  tutelary  deity  of  Ekron  in  Philistia,  a  place  near  to  Egypt,  where 
he  appears  to  have  been  worshiped  as  a  defense  against  these  noxious 
insects,  as  the  Eleans  adored  Jupiter,  whom  they  invoked  against  pesti- 
lential swanns  of  flies ;  and  hence  this  supreme  god  of  the  heathens  had 
the  epithets  of  'A7r6/ivtof  and  Mvtox^^',  because  he  was  supposed  to  expel 
flies  and  defend  his  worshipers  against  them.  (See  Dr.  Adam  Clarke,  in 
he,)  And  there  is  reason  for  believing  that  something  very  analogous  to 
this  obtamed  m  Egypt.  The  genius  of  the  lower  country  was  worshiped 
under  the  resemblance  of  a  winged  asp.  In  this  form  it  is  sculptured  on 
one  of  the  tombs  of  the  kings  at  Thebes. —  WilkinsorCs  Ancient  Egypt, 
vol.  V,  pp.  45,  81.  Thus  it  is  probable  that,  while  this  plague  was  spread- 
ing universal  suffering  and  distress,  and  inducing  the  most  terrible  dis- 
onler  upon  the  whole  range  of  animal- worship,  it  was  inflicted  under  a 
ibnn  which  was  extensively  regarded  with  idolatrous  veneration.  How 
terrible  were  these  visitations  on  a  nation  so  proud  of  its  power,  wisdom, 
and  religion  as  were  the  ancient  Egyptians ! 

Under  the  operation  of  this  plague,  the  first  intimation  is  given  of  the 
land  of  Goshen,  and  the  property  of  the  Israelites,  being  exempted  from 
the  common  calamity.  As  cattle  constituted  the  principal  possessions  of 
the  Hebrews,  this  was  a  most  important  distinction.  It  pointed  out  the 
object  of  the  scourge,  and  greatly  increased  the  weight  of  the  plague, 
when  all  the  cattle,  and  even  the  animal  gods,  of  Egypt  were  sent  writh- 
ing in  torture,  while,  dose  by,  the  flocks  and  herds  of  Israel  fed  unmo- 
lested, and  basked  in  enjoyment 

On  this  occasion  Pharaoh  began  to  feel  the  weight  of  the  chastisement 
to  which  he  had  exposed  himself  and  his  people.  He  called  Moses  and 
Aaron,  and  gave  them  leave  to  sacrifice  to  their  God,  but  not  to  leave  the 
country.  This  elicited  a  reply  from  Moses  which  showed  very  clearly 
the  prominence  ascribed  throughout  the  whole  of  this  contest  to  animal- 
worship.  He  said,  "  It  is  not  meet  so  to  do ;  for  we  shall  sacrifice  the 
abomination  of  the  Egyptians  to  the  Lord  our  God :  Lo,  shall  we  sacrifice 
the  abomination  €i  the  Egyptians  before  thdr  eyes,  and  will  they  not 
atone  us?"    Exod.  viii,  26.    This  appears  to  refer  to  the  fact  that  the 
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BgyptiaiiB  at  that  time  worshiped  those  anunals  which  the  Hebrews 
would  have  to  sacrifice.  It  is  indeed  to  be  noticed,  that  an  objection 
has  been  taken  to  this  mterpretation,  on  the  ground  that  the  Egyptians 
themselTes  practiced  animal  sacrifice.  To  this,  however,  it  is  quite  a 
sufficient  answer,  that  while  some  animals  were  held  uniyersallj  sacred, 
others  were  only  worshiped  in  certain  localities ;  so  that  an  animal 
sacred  in  one  district  was  sometimes  slain  in  another.  Moses  certainly 
understood  the  case ;  and  his  answer  appears  to  bare  been  admitted  as 
pertinent  and  proper. 

The  fifth  plague  appears  still  further  illustrative  of  the  great  fact,  that 
in  these  inflictions  God  had  special  and  vindictive  regard  to  the  abomina- 
ble system  of  animal- worship.  On  this  occasion  a  very  grievous  murrain 
destroyed  the  cattle  of  the  Egyptians.  When  it  is  remembered  that  the 
death  of  one  of  their  sacred  animals  was  regarded  as  a  great  public  ca- 
lamity, what  must  have  been  the  effect  of  this  wide-spread  ruin?  an 
effect  greatly  aggravated  by  the  knowledge  that,  while  in  all  Egypt  the 
objects  of  their  idolatry  were  perishing  before  their  eyes,  in  Goshen  the 
property  ci  the  Israelites  remained  in  health  and  safety.  These  succes- 
sive visitations  were  not  only  severe  punishments,  but  must  have  tended 
to  alienate  the  minds  of  the  Egyptians  from  their  impure  faith.  There 
is  reason  to  believe  that  this  people  were  peculiarly  accessible  to  such  an 
influence.  Plutarch  tells  us,  that  whenever  any  great  drought,  or  pesti- 
lential disease,  or  other  extraordinary  calamity,  happened  amongst  them, 
it  wflB  customary  for  the  Egyptian  priests  to  select  some  of  the  sacred 
animals,  and,  having  conducted  them  with  all  silence  to  a  dark  place,  to 
terrify  them  with  threats,  and  afterward,  if  the  disorder  continued,  to  de- 
vote them  to  death.  What  events  ever  happened  in  Egyptian  history 
so  likely  to  call  forth  this  strange  procedure  as  the  plagues  with  which 
tlv^  tirere  at  this  time  visited  ? 

The  next  infliction  is  worthy  of  very  serious  attention,  both  with  re- 
spect to  the  instrumentality  by  which  it  was  accomplished,  and  its  re- 
markable effect.  This  p^gue  consisted  of  violent  inflammatory  boils 
which  broke  out  upon  man  and  beast.  Hitherto  the  judgments  of  God 
had  been  principally  directed  against  the  objects  of  idolatrous  worship : 
this  affected  the  most  cultivated  and  powerful  supporters  of  this  idolatry. 
After  the  plague  of  frogs,  the  magicians  had  tried  in  vain  to  imitate  the 
miracles  of  Moses.  Yet  they  watched  every  step  of  his  wonder-working 
career  with  great  interest  and  anxiety.  Now,  however,  they  are  made 
the  subjects  of  divine  visitation ;  they  also  feel  the  mflammatory,  cancer- 
ous boils,  and  are  unable  longer  to  stand  before  Moses  and  Aaron.  They 
are  heard  of  no  more ;  they  either  perished  imder  this  plague,  or  were 
afflicted  so  severely,  that  they  dared  no  longer  to  obtrude  themselves  mto 
the  presence  oi  the  servants  of  God. 
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But  the  means  by  which  this  plague  was  effected  were  equallj  re- 
markable. In  obedience  to  the  explicit  command  of  God  in  this  caae, 
Moses  and  Aaron  **  took  ashes  of  the  furnace,  and  stood  before  Pharaoh ; 
and  M06C8  sprinkled  it  up  toward  heaven ;  and  rr  became  a  boil  breaking 
forth  with  blains  upon  man,  and  upon  beast"  Exod.  iz,  10.  It  may 
be  safely  assumed  as  an  unquestionable  fact,  that  means  so  specially  ap- 
pointed  were  not  selected  arbitrarily,  or  without  substantial  reason :  they 
all  had  a  significant  meaning,  and  this  in  particular. 

In  Egypt  Typho  was  regarded  as  the  personification  of  the  evil  princi- 
ple. In  very  ancient  times  human  sacrifices  were  offered  to  propitiate 
this  malign  deity.  The  certainty  of  this,  and  the  manner  in  which  these 
sacrificial  services  were  conducted,  are  given  by  several  ancient  authors. 
Diodorus  and  Athenaeus  state  the  fact.  And  Plutarch,  on  the  authority 
of  Manetho,  says,  **  that  formerly  in  the  city  of  Idithya,  they  were  wont 
to  bum  even  men  alive,  giving  them  the  name  of  Typhos,  and,  winnow- 
ing  their  ashes  through  a  sieve,  to  scatter  and  disperse  them  in  the  air.'* 
De  Iside  et  Osiride,  If  such  a  practice  ever  existed  in  Egypt,  there  can- 
not be  a  doubt  that  this  was  the  time  when  it  was  likely  to  have  been 
acted  upon.  Moses  had  now  for  a  considerable  period  pursued  his  mi- 
raculous career :  the  magicians  who  at  first  attempted  to  equal  his  works 
were  driven  from  the  field ;  the  throne  and  the  priesthood*  in  their  united 
power  and  influence,  had  been  resisted  and  humbled  ;  the  entire  popula- 
tion throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land  had  been  severely  afflict- 
ed ;  and  no  human  sagacity  could  divine  where  or  when  this  terrific 
scourge  would  terminate.  If,  therefore,  there  was  ever  a  time  when  the 
utmost  effort  was  likely  to  be  exerted  to  propitiate  the  evil  principle,  it 
was  under  the  infliction  of  this  plague ;  and  if  this  was  done  according 
to  the  custom  of  the  country,  then  the  whole  case  is  explained.  Pharaoh 
and  his  priests  would  attend  this  horrid  immolation,  the  destined  victims 
would  be  offered  in  sacrifice  to  Typho,  and  the  revolting  rite  of  winnow- 
ing ashes  in  the  air  be  completed.  Then,  while  the  king,  and  his  cour- 
tiers, and  the  priests,  lingered  around  the  spot,  hoping  that  success 
would  crown  tins  desperate  and  barbarous  measure,  Moses  appears,  and, 
takbg  of  these  very  ashes,  and  sprinkling  them  in  the  air  before  the  king, 
makes  them  the  means  of  inflicting  a  plague  more  terrible  than  any  that 
had  preceded  it.  Does  not  this  clearly  exhibit  Gk)d's  controversy  with 
the  idolatry  of  Egypt  ?  and,  moreover,  give  a  pointed  signification  and 
consistency  to  the  account,  which  is  otherwise  unintelligible,  if  not  ab- 
surd ?     (See  Appendix^  note  10.) 

The  seventh  plague  was  a  terrible  storm  of  thunder,  lightning,  rain, 
and  hail.  This,  apart  from  the  direct  proof  which  it  afforded  of  the 
majesty  and  power  of  Jehovah,  and  of  the  certainty  that  Moses  was  com- 
missioned by  him,  was  a  still  further  inflietioii  on  Egyptian  idolatry.    It 
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lUDbuoted  God's  judgments  on  the  worship  of  anhnals,  and  at  the  same 
time  eommoM^ed  a  mmilar  attack  on  the  vegetable  kingdom.  For  it  must 
be  remembered,  that  the  idolatrj  oi  this  ancient  people  was  so  groveling 
n  to  make  eren  trees  and  plsmts  objects  of  idolatrous  regard.  The 
persea,  peach,  pomegranate,  vine,  acanthus,  sycamore,  fig,  and  tamarisk, 
among  tiie  trees,  as  well  as  garlic,  onions,  leeks,  papyrus,  and  ivy,  among 
'plants  and  vegetables,  were  held  holy  and  sacred,  and  sometimes  even 
worshiped  as  divine.  This  plague,  therefore,  not  only  continued  the  in- 
fliction on  Egyptian  idolatry,  but  extended  it  into  a  new  section  of  this 
hnpure  system.  This  miracle  was  not  only  distingmshed,  like  the  pre- 
ceding, by  excepting  the  land  of  Goshen  from  its  operation ;  it  also  showed 
the  effect  which  the  successive  miracles  had  produced  on  the  public  mind 
of  Egypt.  Although  Pharaoh  was  so  hardened  as  to  manifest  no  peni- 
tence or  fear,  many  among  his  people  had  acquired  a  dread  of  the  power 
of  JehoTah.  Prior  to  the  mfliction  of  this  plague,  Moses  cautioned  the 
king  to  bring  his  servants  and  his  cattle  home,  lest,  being  found  in  the 
field,  they  should  be  destroyed.  Although  he  might  have  contemned 
the  advice,  it  had  its  effect ;  for  "  he  that  feared  the  word  of  the  Lord 
among  the  servants  of  Pharaoh  made  his  servants  and  his  cattle  flee  into 
the  bouses :  and  he  that  regarded  not  the  word  of  the  Lord  left  his  ser* 
tants  and  his  cattle  in  the  field."  Exod.  ix,  20, 21.  Thus  have  we  proof 
that  these  judgments  did  lead  many  of  the  wealthy  Egyptians  practically 
to  renounce  thehr  confidence  in  vain  idols,  and  to  fear  the  word  of  the 
Ixnd. 

The  eighth  plague  consisted  of  immense  swarms  of  locusts,  which 
devoured  all  the  vegetation  that  had  escaped  the  hail.  It  has  been  sup- 
posed, by  some  writers,  that  it  was  the  special  province  of  the  god 
Serapis  to  protect  the  country  from  these  destructive  creatures.  If  so, 
this  miivcle  must  have  demonstrated  his  impotence.  But,  however  this 
may  be,  the  plague  of  locusts  was  a  consmnmation  of  the  preceding ; 
and  the  Egyptian  priesthood  and  people,  who  had  before  been  devoted 
to  their  idolatrous  system,  must  have  seen  with  amazement  and  awe,  if 
not  with  conviction,  all  that  they  esteemed  sacred  and  divine  on  earth, 
crushed,  broken,  and  destroyed,  by  a  series  of  penal  visitations,  which 
Moses  professed  to  inflict  by  the  power  of  the  God  of  the  Hebrews. 

But  a  yet  more  striking  display  of  divine  power  was  destined  to  attest 
the  wealmeas  and  folly  of  the  gorgeous  system  of  E^ptian  polytheism. 
The  sun  was  worshiped  throughout  Egypt.  The  sacred  emblems  of  his 
influence  and  supremacy  were  constantly  in  use ;  "  the  importance  at- 
tached to  this  deity  may  be  readily  inferred  from  the  fact  of  every  Pha- 
raoh having  the  tiUe  '  son  of  the  sun '  preceding  his  phonetic  nomen." — 
WUkinmm't  Ancient  Hgypt,  voL  iv,  p.  287.  It  was  from  this  allusive 
Tdationship  to  the  sun  that  the  Scriptural  term  "  Pharaoh,'*  or  phrah. 
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the  usual  appeUalion  of  the  longs  of  E^ypt^  was  derived.  The  mooa 
was  also  worshiped  under  the  name  of  Thoth.  This  object  also  held  a 
very  high  rank,  and  was  often  dignified  with  the  title  "  twice  great" 

These  sublime  objects  of  their  idolatrous  worship  seemed  to  be  too 
distant  from  our  earth,  too  great  and  too  glorious,  to  be  affected  by  any 
power  which  Moses  could  wield.  Nor  is  it  imlikely  that,  amid  the  wreck 
of  their  terrestrial  divinities,  the  Egyptians  might  still  look  to  those  lumi- 
naries, regard  them  as  gods,  and  trust  in  them  for  help  and  deliverance. 

But  Jehovah  had  arisen  out  of  his  place,  not  only  to  deliver  his  peo- 
ple, but  to  vindicate  his  own  insulted  majesty :  as  a  jealous  God,  he  as- 
serted his  supremacy,  and  put  to  shame  all  the  glory  of  Egyptian  idola- 
try. In  the  accomplishment  of  this  purpose,  no  object  was  so  high,  no 
creature  so  great,  as  to  withstand  his  will.  Moses  was  commanded  to 
stretch  out  *'  his  hand  toward  heaven ;  and  there  was  a  thick  darkness 
in  all  the  land  of  Egypt  three  days.''  Exod..x,  22.  How  paralyzed,  how 
prostrate,  must  the  Egyptian  nation  have  felt  at  this  tone !  So  deep 
was  the  darkness,  that  during  the  whole  of  this  time  "they  saw  not 
one  another."  Verse  23.  So  overwhelming  were  the  amazement  and 
sorrow,  that  during  this  period  no  man  "  rose  from  his  place."  Uncer- 
tain whether  they  should  ever  agam  see  the  light,  they  lay  prostrate  m 
a  darkness  which  was  felt.  Here  the  triumph  of  the  God  of  Israel  was 
complete,  the  perfect  vanity  of  Egyptian  idolatry  demonstrated.  Egypt> 
with  all  her  learning  and  prowess,  supported  by  a  gorgeous  and  almost 
boundless  range  of  idolatrous  religion,  is  exhibited  as  convicted,  pimished, 
without  any  power  to  escape,  any  hope  of  alleviation. 

Amid  all  this  terrible  infliction  on  the  Egyptians,  the  Hebrews  <'  had 
light  in  their  dwellings." 

The  interpretation  which  has  thus  been  given  to  the  Scripture  narra- 
tive of  these  remarkable  events,  b  not  only  fully  sustained  by  the  most 
authentic  accounts  of  ancient  Egypt,  but  exactly  accords  with  the  de- 
clared purpose  of  God,  which  was  not  only  the  deliverance  of  Israel,  but 
the  religious  correction  and  enlightenment  of  Egypt.  Thb  was  distinctly 
announced :  "  And  the  Egyptians  shall  know  that  I  am  the  Lord,  when 
I  stretch  forth  mine  hand  upon  Egypt,  and  bring  out  the  children  of 
Israel  from  among  them."  Exod.  vii,  5. 

Egypt,  rich  in  all  other  knowledge,  celebrated  throughout  the  world 
for  her  wisdom,  was  ignorant  of  God.  Her  sages  had,  in  a  manner  the 
most  marked  and  prominent,  '<  changed  the  truth  of  God  into  a  lie,  and 
worshiped  and  served  the  creature  more  than  the  Creator."  Rom.  i,  25. 
This  idolatry  embraced  the  heavenly  bodies,  animals,  the  river,  fishes, 
reptiles,  trees,  and  plants ;  all  this  error,  superstition,  and  iniquity  were 
wrought  up  into  a  most  elaborate  and  complicated  system,  and  were  sua- 
tained  by  a  well-oi^ganized,  powerful,  and  numerous  priesthood.    The 
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idolatry  of  Egypt  was  therefore  a  perfect  exhibition  of  what  the  com- 
billed  ingenuity  and  energy  of  man  and  Satan  coold  devise,  as  a  substi- 
tute for  the  worship  of  God ;  and,  being  the  national  religion  of  Egypt, 
it  was  placed  before  the  world  in  the  most  prominent  form.  While  all 
this  impetus  was  giren  to  false  views  of  God  and  of  divine  worship,  the 
only  people,  perhaps,  who  retained  a  distmct  knowledge  and  recognition 
of  Jehovah  were,  in  this  same  land,  subjected  to  the  most  abject  bond- 
age, the  most  degrading  slavery.  In  these  peculiar  circumstances  the 
Lord  undertook  the  cause  of  injured  Israel.  For  the  dehverance  of  his 
covenant  people  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  manifestation  of  his  own  power 
and  glory  on  the  other,  he  conunissioned  Moses  and  Aaron  to  effect  this 
series  of  stupendous  miracles. 

These  produced  their  intended  effect.  The  Egyptian  people  had  be- 
come weary  of  this  terrible  contest ;  and  Pharaoh  himself,  notwithstand- 
ing the  hardness  of  his  heart,  relaxed  his  hold,  and  extended  his  terms, 
although  still  unwilling  to  accede  to  all  the  demands  of  Moses.  These 
miracles  contributed  to  promote  the  deliverance  of  the  Hebrews  in  an- 
other way :  The  want  of  faith  in  God,  on  the  part  of  the  Israelites,  was 
a  greater  obstacle  to  their  dehverance  than  was  the  hardness  of  Pharaoh's 
heart,  or  the  power  of  the  Egyptian  army.  The  several  miraculous 
plagues,  marked  as  they  were  by  a  strongly  defined  distinction  between 
the  persons  and  property  of  Egypt  and  of  Israel,  did  much  to  convince 
the  latter  of  the  goodness,  faithfulness,  and  power  of  Jehovah,  and  to 
induce  them  to  trust  fully  in  his  covenant  mercy. 

The  preparation,  therefore,  for  the  deliverance  of  the  Hebrew  people 
having  been,  by  these  means,  completed,  God  proceeded  to  accomplish 
his  purpose.  This  was  effected  by  a  miracle  which,  like  all  the  preceding 
ones,  was  calculated  to  inflict  punishment  on  l^gypt,  and  to  afford  reli- 
gious confidence  and  knowledge  to  Israel.  On  this  memorable  occasion 
the  Lord  c(xnmanded  that  every  family  throughout  all  the  Hebrew  tribes 
should  slay  a  lamb ;  (or,  if  that,  in  any  case,  could  not  be  procured,  a 
kid ;)  this  creature  was  to  be  a  male  of  one  year,  without  blemish.  The 
animal  was  to  be  kept  until  the  fourteenth  of  the  month  Nisan,  when  it 
was  to  be  slain  in  the  evening  of  that  day,  and  the  blood  sprinkled  on 
the  door-posts  and  lintels  of  the  door  of  the  respective  houses.  The 
jbsh  oi  the  lamb  was  then  to  be  roasted,  and  eaten  in  the  night,  with 
bitter  herbs  and  unleavened  bread.  The  manner  of  eating  this  meal  was 
to  be  as  remarkable  and  peculiar  as  the  provision.  All  the  people  were 
to  eat  it,  fully  eq\iipped  for  journeying,  each  having  his  shoes  on  his  feet, 
his  Icnns  girt,  and  his  staff  in  his  hand ;  and  it  was  to  be  eaten  in  haste. 
All  these  conunands  had  been  given,  all  the  necessary  preparation  made, 
md  the  expectation  of  all  the  Israehtes  raised  to  the  utmost.  They  had 
abo^  according  to  the  divine  command,  asked  of  the  Egyptians  gifts,  gold, 
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jewels,  and  raiment ;  and  so  terror-stncken  were  the  inhabitantB  of  the 
land,  that  none  refused,  and  the  Israelites  obtained  an  ample  and  peace- 
ful booty,  as  a  just  recompense  for  their  long  and  severe  service.  (See 
Appendix,  note  11.)  All  this  had  been  done.  A  mighty  ^npire  had 
been  the  subject  of  direct  divine  visitation  untU  it  had  become  ashamed 
of  its  vain  gods,  and,  earnestly  desiring  the  departure  of  the  Hebrews, 
trembled  in  apprehension  of  further  calamity.  Thus  both  parties  stood 
on  the  memorable  fourteenth  day  of  the  month  Nisan.  That  day  passed 
away,  and,  as  the  darkness  of  night  enshrouded  the  world,  the  door-posts 
of  every  Hebrew  dwelling  were  sprinkled  with  blood,  and  every  Hebrefw 
family  was  standing  around  the  roasted  passover,  eating  in  haste  the  ap* 
pointed  repast.  At  this  hour  the  angel  of  the  Lord  passes  through  the 
land  of  £^pt,  and  smites  with  instant  death  the  first-bom  of  eveiy  family 
and  of  all  beasts.  On  this,  as  on  other  occasions,  the  Israelites  escaped. 
Now,  the  sprinkled  blood  was  their  defense.  Contemplating  the  fearful 
extent  and  frightful  nature  of  this  calamity,  the  mind  is  prepared  for  the 
statement  of  the  inspired  writer :  "  And  Pharaoh  rose  up  in  the  night» 
he,  and  all  his  servants,  and  all  the  Egyptians ;  and  there  was  a  great 
cry  in  Egypt ;  for  there  was  not  a  house  where  there  was  not  one  dead.** 
Ezod.  xii,  30.  Two  circumstances  contributed  to  make  this  cry  unparal* 
leled :  no  country  in  the  world  was  ever  visited  with  such  a  terrible 
calamity ;  no  people  ever  carried  their  lamentation  for  the  dead  to  sueh 
an  extent  as  the  ancient  Egyptians. 

Smarting  under  this  plague,  the  people  felt  as  if  all  their  lives  were 
in  eminent  jeopardy,  and  they  said,  ''  We  be  all  dead  men.''  Verse  83. 
As  no  sovereign  could  resist  the  demand  of  a  people  so  umversally 
goaded  to  distraction  by  divine  infliction,  so  the  king  now  freely  and 
fully  allows  the  unconditional  departure  of  the  Israelites, — even  uiges 
their  immediate  journeying,  and  solicits  a  blessing  on  himself.  The  peo* 
pie  of  Egypt  were  also  urgent  ^or  their  departure,  regarding  themselves 
in  imminent  peril  until  they  were  gone.  Thus  "  the  children  of  Israel 
journeyed  from  Barneses  to  Succoth,  about  tax  hundred  thousand  on 
foot  that  were  men,  besides  children.  And  a  mixed  multitude  went  up 
also  with  them ;  and  flocks,  and  herds,  even  very  much  cattle."  Yenea 
Z1,  38. 

Such  an  emigration  as  this  the  worid  never  saw,  but  on  this  occasioiL 
On  the  lowest  compatation,  the  entire  multitude  must  have  been  abov« 
two  millions,  and  in  all  probability  the  number  exceeded  three  minima, 
(See  Appendix,  note  12.)  Is  the  magnitude  of  this  movement  usually 
apprehended  ?  Do  we  think  of  the  departure  of  the  Israelites  from 
Egypt,  as  of  the  emigration  of  a  number  of  families,  twice  as  numerona 
as  the  entire  population  of  the  principality  of  Wales ;  or  considerably 
mme  than  the  whole  popdation  of  the  British  metropolis,  (m  1841,) 
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with  all  their  propertj,  goods,  utensils,  and  cattle  ?  The  collecting  toge- 
ther of  so  immeose  a  multitiide,  the  arranging  of  the  order  of  their 
mareh,  the  provision  oi  the  requisite  food  even  for  a  few  days,  must, 
under  the  circumstances,  have  been  utterly  impossible,  unless  a  very 
special  and  overruling  Providence  had  graciously  interfered  to  obviate 
the  difficulties  of  the  case.  To  the  most  superficial  observer,  it  must  be 
evident,  that  no  man,  or  number  pf  men,  having  nothing  but  human  re- 
sources, could  have  ventured  to  undertake  this  journey.  Scarcely  any 
w<»ider  wrought  by  divine  power  in  Egypt  appears  greater  than  this 
omgration  of  a  nation,  when  fairly  and  fully  considered. 

The  Israelites  journeyed  from  Rameses ;  (the  same  as  Goshen,  Gen. 
zlvii,  11 ;)  but  whether  this  term  here  refers  to  the  district,  or  to  the 
store-city  of  the  same  name,  which  the  Hebrews  built  for  Pharaoh  in  or 
near  this  province,  cannot  be  clearly  ascertained.  From  this  place  they 
formed  a  body  as  r^ular  as  circumstances  would  permit,  and  traveled 
to  Succoth.  One  important  fact  respecting  this  journey  is  specially  no- 
ticed by  the  inspired  writer.  The  day  on  which  the  Israelites  left 
Egypt  exactly  completed  four  hundred  and  thirty  years  from  the  time 
when  Abraham  entered  Canaan,  thus  completing  with  the  utmost  exact- 
itode  the  appointed  period  of  time.  (See  Appendix,  note  13.)  From 
the  manner  in  which  this  fact  is  mentioned,  it  appears  sufficiently  evi- 
dent that  the  suffering  descendants  of  Abraham  had  very  special  regard 
to  the  promise  which  Jehovah  had  ^ven  to  their  great  progenitor. 
Ph>bably,  possessing  detailed  information  which  has  not  come  down  to 
us,  they  had  long  looked  forward  to  this  day  ;  and,  lo !  it  is,  by  the  im- 
mediate interposition  of  God,  made  the  precise  period  of  their  deliver- 
ance. 

At  Succoth  the  Israelites  not  only  rested,  but  baked  unleavened  cakes 
of  the  dough  which  had  been  prepared  before  they  left  Goshen ;  and 
hence  they  pursued  their  march  to  Etham,  which  was  situated  on  the 
edge  of  the  wilderness.  It  appears,  therefore,  that  hitherto  the  route 
taken  was  in  an  easterly  direction,  from  the  east  bank  of  the  I^ile  to- 
ward the  Isthmus  of  Sues.  In  this  journey,  however,  it  must  be  spe- 
mXij  noted,  that  they  were  not  left  to  human  sagacity  or  direction : 
^The  Lord  went  before  them  by  day  in  a  pillar  of  a  cloud,  to  lead  them 
Uie  way  ;  and  by  night  in  a  pillar  of  fire,  to  give  them  light ;  to  go  by 
day  and  n^t."  Exod.  xiii,  21.  This  doud  afforded  all  the  host  of  Is- 
nd  a  visible  proof  of  the  presence,  guidance,  and  protection  of  their 
divine  King.  He  was  their  Leader.  It  probably  appeared  to  rest  on 
the  whole  multitude  of  Israel,  and  thence  stretched  sufficiently  in  ad- 
vance to  direct  thdr  way,  and  at  night  covered  their  rear  with  the  ap- 
pearance of  flammg  fire.  Hence  the  Psalmist  says,  "  He  spread  a  cloud 
for  then-  covering,"  Psalm  cv,  89 ;  and  the  apostle,  They  *'  were  bap- 
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tised  in  the  cloud."  1  Cor.  x,  2.  In  this  manner,  thus  divinely  oyer- 
shadowed  and  defended,  the  multitude  of  Israel  left  Etham  ;  but  here 
not  only  did  the  cloud  indicate  an  alteration  of  the  course,  but,  as  if  to 
explain  and  enforce  this,  **  the  Lord  spake  unto  Moses,  saying.  Speak 
unto  the  children  of  Israel,  that  they  turn  and  encamp  before  Pi-hahi- 
roth,  between  Migdol  and  the  sea,  over  agsunst  Baal-zephon :  before  it 
shall  ye  encamp  by  the  sea."  Exod.  xiv,  1,  2.  In  their  march  hitherto 
they  appear  to  have  taken  the  direct  route  to  the  wilderness,  in  perfect 
consistency  with  the  original  request  which  Moses  preferred  to  Pharaoh : 
they  were  therefore  now  arrived  at  that  neck  of  land  which  runs  be- 
tween the  indentations  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea  on  the  one  hand,  and 
the  Red  Sea  on  the  other.  In  taking  their  way  over  this  isthmus  they 
appear  to  have  kept  as  near  the  head  of  the  Red  Sea  as  possible.  This 
course  enabled  them  to  march  directly  for  Canaan,  or,  having  passed 
the  head  of  the  Red  Sea,  to  turn  to  the  south,  and  take  their  way  on 
the  eastern  bank  of  the  Gulf,  through  the  wilderness  of  Sinai.  Thia 
appears  to  have  been  the  expectation  of  Moses  and  of  the  people.  But, 
instead  of  carrying  out  this  apparent  purpose,  they  are  commanded  to 
turn :  they  did  so ;  and  thus,  instead  of  rounding  the  head  of  the  Red 
Sea  near  Suez,  they  reach  its  banks  about  thirty  miles  farther  south, 
where  they  were  placed  in  a  position  of  great  apparent  danger,  being 
quite  hemmed  in  by  the  mountains,  the  desert,  and  the  sea. 

It  is  no  objection  to  this  account,  but,  on  the  contrary,  its  highest 
recommendation,  to  say  that  no  human  leader  would  have  adopted  this 
course.  Certainly  not.  But  it  was  taken  for  this  very  purpose, — that 
a  yet  more  signal  display  of  Jehovah's  power  might  be  made  in  the 
punishment  of  Egypt,  and  the  deliverance  of  Israel. 

Although  the  Hebrews  had  departed,  the  heart  of  Pharaoh  went  after 
them.  The  loss  of  two  millions  of  slaves  would  be  severely  felt ;  and 
this  loss  was  greatly  aggravated  by  recollections  of  the  sufferings  and 
humiliation  of  Egypt  under  the  successive  plagues.  The  Israelites  were 
consequently  watched,  in  the  first  stages  of  their  journey,  with  mali- 
cious scrutiny  and  determined  ill-will.  When,  therefore,  it  was  reported 
to  Pharaoh  that  by  the  direction  of  their  course  from  Etham  the  Israel* 
ites  were  entangled  in  the  wilderness,  he  immediately  headed  his  army, 
and  speedily  placed  all  the  power  of  Egypt  in  the  rear  of  the  Hebrew 
host  The  Israelites  now  saw  their  danger,  and  in  an  agony  of  grief 
cried  unto  the  Lord,  and  severely  reproached  Moses  with  having 
brought  them  **  to  die  in  the  wilderness."  The  fault  of  the  Israelites 
on  this  occasion  was  a  want  of  faith  in  God.  (See  Appendix,  note  14.) 
Their  case  was  such  as  justly  to  excite  all  this  apprehension,  if  the  Lord 
had  not  been  their  leader  and  protector.  But  he  carried  out  his  par* 
pose.    The  cloud  covered  the  rear  of  the  Hebrews,  so  that  the  Egyp- 
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tians  could  not  come  near  them  all  the  night,  whfle  Moses  was  com- 
manded to  stretch  out  his  rod  over  the  sea.  Nothing  can  exceed  the 
moral  sublimity  of  this  scene :  the  furious  rage  and  cruel  detenninatioa 
of  the  Egyptians ;  the  helpless  condition  and  deep  distress  of  the  whole 
Hebrew  people  ;  the  calm  dignity  of  Moses,  who,  acting  as  the  instru- 
ment of  Jehovah,  wields  the  power  of  the  Almighty.  He  soothes  the 
excited  multitude  with  words  of  peace,  and  promises  of  salvation.  A 
strong  east  wind  blows,  the  waters  of  the  sea  are  divided,  a  pathway  is 
made  through  the  deep,  and  the  host  of  Israel  is  led  over  the  bed  of  the 
sea  as  on  dry  ground,  the  waters  standing  as  a  wall  on  the  right  hand 
and  on  the  left.  Intoxicated  with  envy,  rage,  and  thirst  for  spoil,  the 
army  of  Pharaoh  pursues  in  the  same  manner ;  but  when  all  the  people 
of  Israel  had  reached  the  other  side,  and  they  and  all  their  sul^tance 
were  safe,  then  Moses  again,  by  divine  command,  stretched  forth  his 
rod  over  the  sea,  and  it  returned  to  its  natural  state,  overwhelming  all 
the  pride  of  Egypt,  and  destroying  every  man  of  the  army  in  the 
mighty  deep. 

The  immediate  effect  of  this  astonishing  event  was,  the  safety  of  the 
Israelites.  If  they  had  pursued  any  other  course,  as  it  would  have 
been  possible  at  any  time  for  the  king  of  Egypt  to  have  pursued  them, 
so  a  dread  of  his  doing  so  might  for  years  have  haimted  the  minds  q£ 
the  Hebrew  people,  and  terrified  them  in  the  course  of  their  wandering 
career.  This  signal  interposition  destroyed  this  apprehension :  with  the 
death  of  the  Egyptian  army  perished  every  probability  of  further  injiury 
from  that  nation. 

Another  consequence  of  this  miraculous  salvation  would  be,  the  pos- 
session of  great  spoil,  especially  in  weapons  and  armor.  The  flower  ci 
Pharaoh's  army,  the  chivalry  of  I^ypt,  as  they  lay  on  the  shores  of  the 
Red  Sea,  would  furnish  the  Israelites  with  a  very  valuable  and  easily 
acquired  booty,  and  one,  too,  of  which,  m  respect  of  their  future  destiny, 
they  stood  in  great  need. 

A  further  result  of  this  display  of  divme  power,  is  to  be  traced  in  the 
future  progress  of  the  elect  nation.  It  did  much  in  this  respect,  by 
impressing  the  Israelites  with  a  conviction  of  the  goodness  and  power  of 
their  Lord  Jehovah.  If  any  event  could  have  effectually  rebuked  their 
unbelief,  and  raised  in  every  heart  a  strong  and  steady  faith  in  God, 
surely  this  miraculous  dehverance  would  have  done  it.  Nor  do  all  their 
future  waywardness  and  murmuring  prove  that  it  had  not  a  very 
salutary  and  powerful  effect.  It  also  did  much  to  facilitate  the  future 
pn^ress  of  the  Hebrews,  by  magnifying  the  mighty  power  of  Jehovah 
in  the  estimation  of  all  surrounding  nations.  When  our  rationalistic 
divines  discover  a  way  in  which  this  event  might  have  happened  under 
the  operation  of  merely  natural  causes,  and  refer  to  some  uncommon 
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recession  of  the  tide,  or  other  happy  accident,  as  means  by  which, 
without  a  miracle,  the  escape  of  Israel  and  the  ruin  of  Egypt  might 
have  taken  place,  they  would  do  well  to  consider,  if  it  were  so,  how, 
without  a  still  greater  miracle,  all  the  surrounding  nations  at  this  time, 
and  for  generations  afterwards,  were  so  strongly  impressed  with  the 
marvelous  character  of  this  event  So  deep  and  wide-spread  was  the 
conviction  that  this  was  a  miracle  of  the  highest  order,  a  glorious  display 
of  infinite  power,  a  clearer  revelation  of  the  might  of  God  than  the 
world  had  ever  before  seen,  that,  forty  years  afterward,  kings  trembled 
on  their  thrones  at  the  recollec^on  of  the  circumstance ;  and,  what  is  yet 
more  remarkable,  a  poor  private  woman  in  a  small  town  on  the  banks  oi 
the  Jordan  could  say,  forty  years  after  the  exodus,  "  I  know  that  the 
Lord  hath  given  you  the  land,  and  that  your  terror  is  fallen  upon  us, 
and  that  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  land  fednt  because  of  you.     For  we 

HAVE   HEARD   HOW  THE   LoRD  DRIED    UP  THE  WATER   OF    THE    ReD    SeA 

TOR  Tou,  when  ye  came  out  of  Egypt.  And  as  soon  as  we  had  heard 
these  things,  our  hearts  did  melt,  neither  did  there  remain  any  more 
courage  in  any  man,  because  of  you :  for  the  Lord  your  God,  he  is 
God  m  heaven  above,  and  in  earth  beneath.''  Joshua  ii,  9-11.  The 
entire  history  of  the  world  refutes  the  assumption,  that  a  fortunate  acci- 
dent could  have  produced  such  an  extensive  and  enduring  impression  of 
wonder  and  of  awe  as  this.  Nor  could  anything  have  contributed  more 
effectually  to  promote  the  future  success  of  the  Hebrew  cause,  than 
their  deep  and  settled  conviction  that  they  were  the  elect  people  of 
Almighty  God,  and  specially  aided  by  his  infinite  power. 

All  these  results  were  contemplated  at  the  time,  of  which  the  follow- 
ing magnificent  verses  afford  ample  proof : — 

*'  I  will  sing  nnto  the  Lokd,  for  he  lutth  triumphed  glorioiulj : 
The  horse  and  his  rider  hath  he  thrown  into  the  sea. 
Hie  Lord  is  my  strength  and  song, 
And  is  become  my  salvation : 
He  is  my  Qod,  and  him  will  I  extol ; 
My  father^s  Qod,  and  him  will  I  exalt 
Mighty  in  battle  is  the  Lord  ;  the  Lord  is  his  name. 
Pharaoh's  chariots  and  his  host  hath  he  cast  into  the  sea : 
His  chosen  c^tains  also  are  drowned  in  the  Bed  Sea. 
The  depths  baye  coyered  them : 
They  sank  down  to  the  bottom  as  a  stone. 
Thy  right  hand,  0  Lord,  is  become  glorious  in  power: 
Thy  right  hand,  0  Lord,  hath  dashed  in  pieces  the  enemy. 
And  in  the  greatness  of  thine  excellency  thoa  hast  oyerthrown  those  who  roM  ng 

against  thee: 
Thou  sentest  forth  thy  wrath,  which  consumed  them  as  stubUe. 
And  with  the  blast  of  thy  nostrils  the  waters  were  gathered  together : 
The  floods  stood  upright  as  a  heap, 
And  the  depths  were  congealed  in  the  heart  of  the 
Hie  eoMny  said,  I  will  ponoe,  I  will  oywtalLe, 
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I  will  divide  th«  spoil ;  m j  dedre  aludl  be  saiiafled  upon  them ; 

I  will  draw  mj  sword ;  m j  hand  shall  destroy  them. 

Thou  didft  blow  with  thj  wind,  the  sea  coyered  them : 

They  sank  as  lead  in  the  mighty  waters. 

Who  is  like  unto  thee,  0  Lord,  among  the  mighty  ones  ? 

Who  is  like  thee,  glorious  in  holiness, 

To  be  praised  with  reverence,  doing  wonders? 

Thou  stretchedft  out  thy  right  hand,  the  earth  swallowed  them. 

Thou,  in  thy  mercy,  hast  led  forth  the  people  whom  thou  hast  redeemed ! 

Thou  hast  guided  ikem  in  thy  strength  unto  thy  lioly  habitation. 

The  people  shall  hear,  and  be  afraid ; 

S(HT0w  shall  take  hold  on  the  inhabitants  of  Fislestinai 

Then  the  dukes  of  Edom  shall  be  amazed ; 

Hie  mighty  men  of  Moab,  trembling,  shall  take  hold  upon  them ; 

All  the  inhabitants  of  Canaan  shall  melt  away. 

Fear  and  dread  shall  ftJl  upon  them  ; 

By  the  greatness  of  thine  arm  they  shall  be  as  still  as  a  stone ; 

Till  thy  people  pass  over,  0  Lobo, 

nil  the  people  pass  over,  whom  thou  hast  purchased. 

Ilkou  shalt  bring  them  in,  and  plant  them  in  the  mountain  of  thine  inheritanoei 

In  the  i^aoe,  0  Lord,  which  thou  hast  made  for  thee  to  dwdl  in ; 

In  the  sanctuary,  0  Lord,  which  thy  hands  have  established. 

Thd  Lord  shall  reign  foreyer  and  ever.' 
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Thus  sang  Moses  and  the  emancipated  Hebrews,  when  they  breathed 
the  sweet  air  of  heaven  as  freemen,  on  the  banks  of  the  Red  Sea,  and 
saw  their  proud  and  cruel  oppressors  lying  dead  on  the  shore ;  while 
Miriam  and  her  female  associates  joined  in  the  chorus : — 

'*  Sing  ye  to  the  Lord  ;  for  he  hath  triumphed  gloriously : 
The  horse  and  his  rider  hath  he  thrown  into  the  sea." 

The  glorious  issue  of  this  contest  is  worthy  of  very  serious  attention^ 
not  only  as  a  fulfillment  of  divine  promise,  but  also  as  a  wonderful 
accomplishment  of  Scripture  prophecy.  When  Abraham  was  an  old 
and  childless  man,  the  Lord  had  said  unto  him,  "  Know  of  a  surety  that 
thy  seed  shall  be  a  stranger  in  a  land  that  is  not  theirs,  and  shall  serve 
them ;  and  they  shall  afiiict  them  four  hundred  years ;  and  also  that 
naUon,  whom  they  shall  serve,  will  I  judge :  and  afterward  shall  they 
come  out  with  great  substance."  Gen.  xv,  13,  14.  How  strange  and 
contradictory  to  the  usual  course  of  events  does  all  this  appear !  Yet 
how  strictly  and  literally  was  all  fulfiUed !  Abraham  and  his  sons  were 
strangers  in  a  land  that  was  not  theirs :  this  fact  is  indubitably  attested 
by  the  purchase  of  a  single  field  in  which  to  bury  their  dead.  For 
generations  such  was  their  condition.  But,  beyond  this,  the  seed  of 
Abraham  were  to  serve  a  strange  nation.  It  has  been  seen  how  fully 
this  was  fulfilled.  They  did,  indeed,  serve  with  rigor,  and  were  made 
to  drink  deep  of  the  cup  of  afiiiction.  But  God  had  said,  "  That  nation 
I  win  judge  ;"  and  what  judgments  of  God  surpassed  those  wrought  in 
the  field  of  Zoan  and  at  the  Red  Sea  ?     What  a  glorious  commentaiy 
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on  ibis  prophecy  is  the  history  of  the  exodus !  Jehovah  did  indeed 
j)our  his  judgments  upon  Egypt,  and  Israel  left  that  land  with  "  great 
substance/'  What  a  strange  anomaly  is  this  whole  case !  An  afflicted 
and  enslaved  people  leaving  the  land  of  their  oppression,  m  defiance  of 
their  oppressors,  yet  without  war  or  violence,  and  enriching  themselves, 
and  spoiling  their  tyrant  masters  by  the  act !  All  this  the  prediction 
seemed  to  require,  and  all  this  the  history  amply  details.  As  if  to  set 
forth  this  remarkable  fact  with  the  greatest  prominence,  full  information 
is  given  respecting  the  wealth  of  the  Israelites  immediately  after  the 
exodus ;  and  this,  after  two  centuries  of  vassalage,  accompanied  by  an 
unexampled  increase  of  population,  both  of  which  might  be  expected  to 
diminish  individual  property. 

The  object  of  this  introductory  chapter  has  been  thus  completed.  It 
has  been  shown,  that  Jehovah  called  Abraham  and  his  seed  mto  special 
covenant  with  himself ;  that  to  this  patriarch  he  gave  expUcit  promises 
that  his  descendants  should  be  a  great  and  favored  nation.  The  deve- 
lopment of  this  purpose  has  passed  under  our-  review ;  and,  on  closing 
the  investigation,  the  most  signal  impression  arising  from  the  whole  is  a 
deep  sense  of  the  magnitude  of  the  interpositions  of  God  in  the  afi^rs  of 
man.  The  checkered  career  of  Abraham, — the  quiet  life  of  Isaac, — ^the 
various  and  complicated  circumstances  in  the  history  of  Jacob, — the  still 
more  varied  and  painful  vicissitudes  of  his  descendants,  important  and 
interesting  in  themselves, — are  rendered  a  thousand-fold  more  so,  by 
their  uniform  relation  to  the  great  purpose  of  God,  and  their  certain 
(although  sometimes  imperceptible)  co-operation  in  the  evolution  of  his 
grand  design.  Nor  are  these  purposes  always  effected  by  the  ordinary 
operation  of  lus  providence :  they  give  a  glorious  exhibition  of  Jehovah. 
The  perfect  goodness,  eternal  truth,  infinite  love,  boundless  compassion, 
•unsearchable  wisdom,  and  almighty  power  of  God  are  not  portrayed, 
but  seen  in  action ;  not  described,  but  heard  speaking  in  the  ordinary 
actions  of  men,  and  directing  the  ways  of  private  life  and  family  circum- 
stance, or  assuming  more  than  angel  power, — controlling  elements, 
working  prodigies,  and  displaying  the  full  power  of  the  divme  arm. 

By  these  wondrous  means,  the  Hebrew  people  rose  up  into  being. 
The  manifestations  of  infinite  prescience  and  infinite  power  fostered  the 
embryo  creation  of  the  Hebrew  commonwealth.  From  the  vocation  of 
Abraham,  to  the  momii^  when  the  emancipated  Israelites  stood  on  the 
banks  of  the  Red  Sea  a  free  people,  the  purposes  of  God  were  in  conti- 
nual operation,  to  raise  up  the  seed  of  Abraham,  in  numbers  and  know- 
ledge, faith  and  freedom,  worthy  of  the  high  position  to  which  they  had 
been  predestinated.  They  stand  before  us,  therefore,  as  a  people  pre- 
pared oi  the  Lord,  and  a  people  whose  history  and  religion  were  destined 
to  exercise  a  commanding  influence  on  the  whole  world  of  mankind. 
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Rbscued  from  the  house  of  bondage,  and  delivered  from  their 
Egyptian  enemies,  the  Hebrews  appear  before  us,  not  only  as  a 
separate  and  distinct  people,  but  as  an  independent  nation.  With 
a  population  of  two  or  three  millions,  and  a  body  of  six  hundred 
thousand  men  capable  of  beaxing  arms ;  possessing  considerable 
wealth  in  flocks  and  herds,  and  also  in  jewels  and  gold;  they  must 
be  regarded  as  invested  with  all  the  attributes  of  a  political  com- 
munity, independent  of  every  earthly  power,  and  prepared  to  assert 
and  maintain  their  nationality. 

In  these  drcumstanoes  the  Israelites  are  distinguished  by  two 
pand  peculiarities.    Althou^  they  possessed  numbers,  power,  and 
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wealth,  superior  to  many  of  the  independent  nations  of  that  day, 
they  had  no  country.  Standing  on  the  barren  soil  of  the  deserts 
of  Sinai,  from  whose  rocks  and  sands  no  sustenance  could  possibly 
be  elicited,  they  had  yet  to  obtain  a  territorial  location.  A  country 
had,  indeed,  been  promised  them  by  God,  and  had,  for  ages  pre- 
viously, been  regarded  by  their  forefathers  as  the  divinely  appointed 
inheritance  of  their  posterity ;  and  this  people  had  now  left  Egypt 
under  the  high  hope  of  obtaining  it;  but  all  this  was  to  be  achieved. 
In  another  respect  they  were  unlike  every  other  people, — they  had 
no  earthly  head,  no  recognized  governor.  Moses  acted  as  their 
chief  magistrate ;  but  he  did  not  assume  this  office  as  having  any 
natural  title  or  claim  to  it,  or  as  being  appointed  thereto  by  the 
suffrages  of  the  people ;  but  as  one  who  exercised  authority  in  the 
name,  and  by  the  special  appointment,  of  Jehovah.  Nor  did  Moses 
act  as  one  to  whom  God  had  delegated  the  government  of  this  peo- 
ple, but  rather  as  the  servant  and  representative  of  God,  who  retained 
this  government  in  his  own  hand.  The  Hebrew  commonwealth  was, 
therefore,  from  the  beginning  a  theocracy.  As  they  passed  from 
the  tyrannical  yoke  of  the  Egyptians,  they  were  at  once  regarded  as 
the  specially  elected  people  of  Jehovah.  He  led  them ;  he  was  their 
protection ;  he  gave  them  not  only  their  religious  economy,  but  also 
their  civil  and  political  laws. 

Yet,  although  the  Hebrew  people  at  this  time  had  no  human  go- 
vernor, nor  any  national  constitution,  and  had  just  emerged  from  a 
slavish  vassalage,  it  must  not  be  supposed  that  they  marched  as  an 
unconnected,  disorderly  crowd,  or  mimifested  their  joy  at  this  great 
deliverance  in  unmeaning  ebullitions  of  ecstasy,  licentious  mirth,  or 
wild  and  lawless  action.  They  appear  to  have  possessed  a  simple 
and  perfect  bond  of  union  in  their  family  arrangements  and  con- 
nection. The  people  were  divided  into  tribes,  the  tribes  into  fiunilies, 
and  these  were  fiirther  subdivided ;  so  that,  according  to  regular 
family  descent,  the  multitudes  of  the  Hebrew  people  were  arranged 
in  an  orderly  and  systematic  manner.  This  mode  of  arrangement 
not  only  produced  order,  but  created,  what  was  essential  to  its 
maintenance,  gradations  of  rank.  The  hereditary  heads  of  the 
tribes,  according  to  the  well-known  usage  of  patriarchal  life,  exer- 
cised authority  as  princes ;  the  chiefs  of  the  several  families  were 
next  in  subordinate  rank ;  and  so  on,  for  the  further  subdivisions. 
Thus  throughout  this  immense  host  a  universally  ramified  paternal 
authority  was  everywhere  exercised,  producing  a  unity  and  order 
which  to  a  great  extent  supplied  the  place  both  of  formal  civil  polity, 
«id  regnlar  nuUtaiy  organisation.  This  mode  of  femily  arrange- 
ment  existed  among  the  Hebrews  whilst  in  Egypt,  and  those  he- 
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reditary  dueb  were  the  "  elders"  whom  Gk>d  commiBsioned  Moses 
to  address.  Exod.  iii,  16. 

The  maimer  in  which  this  people  rejoiced  at  their  deliverance, 
while  it  illustrates  the  orderly  state  of  the  multitude,  also  exhibits 
their  intellectual  and  moral  cultivation.  They  had  escaped  from 
evils  as  weighty  in  aggravated  affliction,  as  humiliating  and  debasing 
in  their  effects,  as  had  ever  pressed  upon  any  people.  This  state 
of  abject  woe  had  continued  so  long,  that  most  of  the  people  delivered 
at  the  exodus  must  have  been  bom  into  it,  as  their  inheritance.  Yet 
how  did  these  men  manifest  their  joy,  after  having  suddenly  obtained 
a  great  accession  of  wealth,  seen  their  tyrant  foes  destroyed,  and 
felt  themselves  restored  to  perfect  freedom?  Much  as  is  implied  in 
'the  statement,  it  may  be  safely  answered,  that  they  did  so  in  a  man- 
ner worthy  of  the  great  occasion.  Moses  composed  a  thanksgiving- 
ode,  which  the  thousands  of  Israel,  both  men  and  women,  united  in 
singing,  as  they  exulted  in  their  new-bom  freedom  on  the  shores  of 
the  Bed  Sea.  In  this  noble  piece  of  poetry,  full  of  sublime  thought, 
breathing  deeply  pious  and  grateful  feeling,  and  replete  with  en- 
larged views  of  the  consequences  which  would  result  from  this  glo- 
rious ddiverance,  we  have  an  expression  of  the  mind  of  the  Hebrew 
public  on  this  great  occasion.  (See  Appendix,  note  15.)  As  the  ode 
was  adapted  for  alternate  recitation,  not  only  did  the  men  of  Israel 
shout  forth  their  joy  in  its  sacred  strains,  but  the  women  also,  led 
on  by  Miriam,  and  accompanying  their  voices  with  instrumental 
music,  swelled  the  chorus  of  thanks^ving,  and  re-echoed  to  the 
skies, 

"  Sing  to  JehoTah;  for  he  U  very  greatly  exalted : 
The  horse  and  his  rider  he  hath  cast  into  the  sea.*' 

Where  in  ail  history  do  we  find  a  great  national  deliverance  so  ap- 
propriately acknowledged  ?  Let  this  public  action  be  tested  by  the 
highest  standard,  in  regard  to  elevated  religious  devotion,  sterling 
intellectual  dignity,  elegant  and  cultivated  taste ;  and  then  let  those 
who  speak  of  these  Hebrews  as  a  horde  of  semi-savages  tell  us  what 
great  public  act  in  the  best  ages  of  Greece  or  Rome  will  bear  a  com- 
parison with  this  grateful  conduct  of  the  redeemed  Israelites.  At 
first  sight,  all  the  dignity  and  intellectual  grandeur  of  this  proceed- 
ing may  be  attributed  to  the  superior  learning  and  mental  cultiva- 
tion of  Moses,  who,  having  been  bred  up  in  the  Egyptian  court, 
may  not  be  regarded  as  a  fair  sample  of  Hebrew  cultivation.  Yet 
it  must  be  remembered,  that  this  poetry  was  not  written  for  the 
purpose  of  parading  the  mental  cultivation  of  the  Israelites  before 
the  world,  but  on  a  great  and  solemn  emergency,  to  guide  the  grate- 
ful effiision  of  their  individual  mind  in  suitable  channels  of  expressi(»i 
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to  Heaven.  It  was,  therefore,  not  only  necessary  that  the  t^rms  of 
this  splendid  epic  should  be  worthy  of  the  grand  occasion  which 
gave  it  birth,  but  equally  so,  that  they  should  be  exactly  adapted  to 
the  state  of  thought^  feeling,  and  intellectual  calibre  of  the  people 
for  whose  use  it  was  written.  And  if  this  were  so,  it  will  follow  that 
the  Hebrews  of  that  day  ought  to  be  regarded,  not  only  as  a  civilized, 
but  also  to  a  considerable  extent  as  an  enlightened  and  cultivated, 
people. 

Having  thus  returned  thanksgiving  to  God  for  their  deliverance, 
and  collected  the  spoil  of  their  enemies,  the  Israelites  pursued  their 
way  through  the  wilderness.  From  the  shores  of  the  Red  Sea  they 
journeyed  three  successive  days.  During  this  march  the  people 
suffered  greatly  for  want  of  water ;  and  their  sufferings  were  aggra-  ' 
vated  when  they  arrived  at  Marah,  and  foxmd  the  waters  so  bitter 
that  they  could  not  drink  it.  This  led  them  to  murmur  against 
Moses,  and  to  demand  of  him  a  supply  of  this  necessary  elemait ; 
saying,  "  What  shall  we  drink?"  Exod.  xv,  24.  The  impropriety 
and  wickedness  of  this  conduct  is  more  evident  than  the  amount  of 
suffering  which  occasioned  it ;  and  both  should  be  fairly  considered. 
It  may  not,  indeed,  be  impossible  for  us  to  form  a  just  idea  of  the 
magnitude  of  *this  affliction.  But  when  it  is  considered  that  ihis 
immense  host,  consisting  of  men,  women,  and  children,  with  nu- 
merous herds  of  cattle,  had  to  travel  mostly  on  foot  over  a  sandy 
desert,  under  a  burning  sun ;  it  will  be  seen  that  not  only  their  pro- 
perty, but  their  lives,  depended  upon  a  plenidful  supply  of  water. 
After  three  days'  privation,  and  consequent  extreme  suf^ring,  whrai 
they  reached  a  station  where  this  natural  beverage  was  found  in 
abundance,  and  promised  an  instant  alleviation  of  all  their  pain, — to 
find  this  so  intolerably  bitter  that  it  was  utterly  useless,  was  enough 
to  try  the  temper  and  excite  the  feeling  of  any  people.  It  is  not 
just  to  regard  the  Israelites  in  this  case  in  comparison  with  those 
troops  of  military  men  who,  in  their  warlike  pursuits,  have  endured 
the  greatest  suffering  with  fortitude  and  resignation.  The  Israelites 
were  not  prepared  for  this  endurance  by  discipline :  and,  more  than 
this,  they  had  not  to  bear  it  alone;  their  aged  and  helpless  parents, 
their  weary  wives  and  famishing  children,  were  alike  partakers  of 
the  pain.  The  intensity  of  the  suffering  can,  therefore,  be  scarcely 
exag^rated.  But  their  error  and  their  sin  lay  in  this, — that,  as 
they  had  so  recently  received  sudi  miraculous  displays  of  the  power . 
of  God  in  their  deliverance  and  protection,  and  as  they  all  knew  that 
they  had  been  guided  in  all  their  way,  and  led  to  their  present  posi- 
tion under  the  sacred  cloud,  they  should  have  asked  God  in  humility 
and  £uth  for  a  supply  of  tiieir  urgent  and  absolute  wants.    Their 
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onb^eying  forgetfiilness  of  God,  and  their  rebellious  nmrmuring 
agunst  Moses,  were  unworthy  of  men  who  had  seen  such  gracious 
and  divine  marvelous  interpositions  in  their  bdialf ;  and  in  their 
circumstances  they  became  open  and  aggravated  sins. 

Moses  did  what  they  should  have  done.  He  '*  cried  unto  the 
Lord,"  and  was  heard ;  for  the  Lord  directed  him  to  a  tree,  which 
bdng  cast  into  the  waters,  they  were  made  sweet.  (See  Appendix, 
note  16.)  Thus  were  their  wants  supplied,  and  they  had  another 
proof  that  dieir  help  was  in  God.  Here  also  the  Lord  made  special 
revelations  for  their  future  guidance,  and  enjoined  strict  and  con- 
stant obedience  as  essential  to  their  safety.  (See  Appendix,  note  17.) 

Prom  Marah  the  directing  doud  led  them  to  Elim.  Here  seventy 
palm-trees,  and  twelve  wells  of  water,  afforded  them  great  comfort 
and  refreshment.  After  leaving  Elim,  the  next  encampment  of  im- 
portance was  in  the  wilderness  of  Sin.  They  arrived  at  this  station 
just  one  month  after  they  had  left  Egypt.  And  it  appears  that  by 
this  time  their  stock  of  provisions  was  exhausted ;  for  at  this  station 
Hie  people  suffered  great  privation,  and  not  only  complained  of  their 
lot,  but  united  in  one  general  expression  of  dissatisfaction  and  dis- 
trust. We  are  told  that  "  the  whole  congregation"  joined  in  it,  and 
said  to  Moses  and  Aaron,  "  Would  to  God  we  had  died  by  the  hand 
of  the  Lord  in  the  land  of  Egypt,  when  we  sat  by  the  flesh-pots, 
and  when  we  did  eat  bread  to  the  full !  for  ye  have  brought  us  forth 
into  this  wilderness,  to  kill  this  whole  assembly  with  hunger."  Exod. 
xvi,  3.  Here  we  have  another  lamentable  manifestation  of  their 
want  of  fidth  in  God.  The  intensity  of  their  necessity  and  conse- 
quent suffering  was  certainly  very  great.  And  probably  their  pre- 
sent wants  were  rendered  doubly  distressing  on  account  of  their 
future  prospects.  The  cloud  was  directing  them  toward  a  vast 
expanse  of  barren  wilderness ;  by  what  means,  then,  were  provisions 
to  be  obtained  for  millions  of  people  ?  The  thing  seemed  to  be  utterly 
impracticable ;  to  all  human  appearance,  impossible.  The  people 
saw  this ;  and  hence  the  strong  expressions  of  discontent,  and  the 
gloomy  language  of  despair,  which  pervade  tlieir  complaint. 

The  Israelites  have  been  severely,  and  in  some  respects  unjustly, 
censured  for  their  conduct  on  this  occasion.  Li  Egypt,  it  is  highly 
probable  that  they  had  abimdance  of  provision.  Now  they  are  des- 
titute :  their  complaint  is  not  a  groundless  or  exaggerated  one ;  so 
completely  were  tiieir  means  of  sustenance  exhausted,  that  a  miracle 
had  immediately  to  be  wrought,  to  afford  them  a  supply.  In  such 
a  host  great  inconvenience,  if  not  absolute  want,  would  have  been 
felt  before  they  were  brought  to  this  state  of  entire  destitution.  In 
those  cinmmstances  it  does  not  appear  to  indicate  any  degraded  or 
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debased  state  of  mind,  that  they  should  have  preferred  to  die  in 
Egypt,  where  their  wives  and  their  children  had  a  sufficiency  of 
bread.  The  case  was  one  of  a  deeply  trying  and  painful  nature :  it 
ought  to  have  elicited  confidence  in  God :  this  was  its  object  and 
end ;  but  their  carnal  minds  and  unbelieving  hearts  sank  under  the 
affliction,  and  they  rebelled  against  the  merciful  purposes  of  Ood 
It  has  indeed  been  alleged,  that  they  could  not  have  been  in  a  state 
of  absolute  want,  "  as  they  had  brought  abundance  of  flocks  and 
herds  with  them  out  of  Egypt.'*  But  this  objection  is  of  no  weighti 
unless  it  can  be  shown  that  these  flocks  were  not  the  private  pro- 
perty of  the  several  chiefs ;  for  if  they  were,  then  the  great  mass  of 
the  people  might  still  be  destitute.  Besides,  it  must  be  evident 
that,  if  all  the  cattle  had  been  slain  and  given  up  to  the  public,  they 
alone  would  not  have  furnished  wholesome  provisions,  nor  have  long 
averted  the  evil. 

On  this,  as  on  the  former  occasion,  the  Lord  provided  for  the 
wants  of  his  people.  But  the  interposition  here  is  on  a  grander 
scale,  and  of  a  more  permanent  chaiacter.  Moses  was  promptly 
informed  of  the  means  which  would  be  used.  The  Lord  said  unto 
him,  "  I  will  rain  bread  from  heaven  for  you."  As  the  leader  of  the 
Hebrews  saw  in  the  murmurings  of  the  people  a  practical  disbelief 
that  God  had  brought  them  out  of  Egypt,  and  had  made  himself  their 
King  and  their  Protector,  he  introduced  this  great  display  of  divine 
power  and  benevolence  on  their  behalf  in  a  manner  most  calculated 
to  impress  their  minds  with  its  supernatural  and  gracious  character, 
and  thus,  if  possible,  to  remove  their  remaining  infidehty.  Moses 
directed  Aaron  to  inform  the  people  that  God  had  heard  their  mur- 
murings, and  to  require  them  to  "  come  near  before  the  Lord.  And 
it  came  to  pass,  as  Aaron  spake  imto  the  whole  congregation  of  the 
children  of  Israel,  that  they  looked  toward  the  wilderness,  and,  be- 
hold, the  glory  of  the  Lord  appeared  in  the  cloud.  And  the  Lord 
spake  unto  Moses,  saying,  I  have  heard  the  murmurings  of  the  chil- 
dren of  Israel :  speak  unto  them,  saying.  At  even  ye  shall  eat  flesh, 
and  in  the  morning  ye  shall  be  filled  with  bread ;  and  ye  shall  know 
that  I  am  the  Lord  your  God."  Exod.  xvi,  9-12.  These  promises 
were  fulfilled.  In  the  evening  a  multitude  of  quails  alighted  around 
the  camp,  and  afforded  them  a  plentiful  supply  of  flesh.  (See  Ap- 
pendix, note  18.)  This  was  evidently  intended  as  a  temponuy 
provision  for  their  immediate  wants,  as  the  quails  were  only  found 
on  this  particular  occasion.  On  the  next  morning  the  ground  was 
covered  with  manna,  which  was  intended  as  a  substitute  for  bread, 
and  as  such  to  be  continued,  and  afibrd  them  the  means  of  subsist- 
^ce  during  the  whole  of  their  sojourn  in  the  wilderness.    As  mi^t 
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have  been  expected,  a  fact  so  full  of  interest  as  this  permanent 
miraculous  supply  of  food,  has  induced  a  most  careful  scrutiny  into 
every  particular  contained  in  the  inspired  narrative  of  the  event. 

This  remarkable  substance  fell  with  the  dew  every  morning ;  and 
when  the  moisture  was  exhaled  by  the  heat  of  the  sun,  the  manna 
appeared  alone,  covering  the  ground  around  the  encampment ;  it  was 
white,  like  hoar-frost,  or  the  "  color  of  bdellium,"  (Num.  xi,  7,)  in 
form  round,  and  about  the  size  of  coriander-seed.  What  the  nature 
of  this  substance  was,  we  are  not  informed ;  but  when  the  Israelites 
saw  it,  and  inquired  what  it  was,  they  were  told  by  Moses,  "  This 
is  the  bread  which  the  Lord  hath  given  you  to  eat"  Exod.  xvi,  15. 
And  they  were  commanded  to  gather  a  sufficient  quantity  for  every 
fiunily  at  the  rate  of  an  omer  for  each  individual.  Any  quantity  of 
this  provision  which  was  kept  till  the  following  day,  became  putrid 
and  useless.  So  the  manna  appeared  every  morning,  and  thus  the 
fliousands  of  Israel  were  supplied  with  food.  The  miraculous  nature 
of  this  provision  was  clearly  attested  by  the  extraordinary  fact,  that 
while  at  other  times  any  manna  kept  until  the  next  day  became 
useless,  they  were  commanded  on  the  sixth  day  to  gather  a  provision 
for  two  days,  as  none  fell  on  the  Sabbath ;  and  this  remained  over 
the  whole  two  days  perfectly  good.  Respecting  the  taste  of  this 
food,  we  are  told  tibat  when  first  gathered  it  had  the  flavor  of  honey, 
or  cakes  made  of  flour  and  honey ;  but  that  after  it  became  hanl, 
and  was  ground  or  pulverized,  the  taste  of  it  became  like  that  of 
fresh  oil.  A  pot  full  of  manna  was  commanded  to  be  laid  up  before 
the  Lord,  to  remain  a  memorial,  throughout  all  ages,  of  this  won- 
derful interposition.     (See  Appendix,  note  19,) 

It  is  important  to  recognize  the  effect  which  this  daily  repeated 
miracle  was  calculated  to  produce  on  the  public  mind  of  the  Hebrew 
people.  In  itself^  it  must  have  been  regarded  by  the  most  thought- 
less as  a  direct  proof  of  divine  goodness  and  power;  whilst  those 
who  were  disposed  to  view  it  in  connection  with  the  gracious  pro- 
mises which  had  been  made  to  their  fathers,  and  the  marvelous 
works  which  they  had  previously  seen,  could  scarcely  fail  to  draw 
from  the  whole  a  deep  conviction  of  the  faithfulness  and  compassion 
of  God,  and  the  consequent  certainty  of  their  final  deliverance  and 
exaltation.  On  the  whole,  the  supply  of  manna  was  adapted  to 
suggest  much  serious  reflection,  and  stxong  confidence  in  God. 

From  the  wilderness  of  Sin,  the  Hebrews  journeyed  to  Rephidim, 
where  the  people  were  again  distressed  for  want  of  water,  and  again 
vented  their  anger  in  severe  reproaches  against  Moses.  Their  con- 
duct is  here  more  surprising  and  culpable  than  on  any  previous 
oocaaion.    They  had  seen  the  gracious  interposition  of  God  in  a 
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similar  exigency;  they  were  even  now  receiving  their  daily  bread 
in  a  miraculous  manner  from  heaven ;  and  yet,  so  unreasonable  was 
their  spirit,  that  they  said  unto  Moses, "  Wherefore  is  this  that  thou 
hast  brought  us  up  out  of  Egypt,  to  kill  us  and  our  children  and  our 
cattle  with  thirst  V*  while  their  violence  of  manner  was  so  great,  that 
Moses  "  cried  xmto  the  Lord,  saying,  What  shall  I  do  unto  this  peo- 
ple ?  they  be  almost  ready  to  stone  me."  Exod.  xvii,  8,  4.  How 
much  more  rational,  not  to  say  religious,  would  humble  supplicatiq^ 
to  God  for  a  supply  of  their  wants  have  been  I  Yet  he  deigned  to 
save  them.  "  The  Lord  said  unto  Moses,  Go  on  before  the  people, 
and  take  with  thee  of  the  elders  of  Isi^l ;  and  thy  rod,  wherewith 
thou  smotest  the  river,  take  in  thine  hand,  and  go.  Behold,  I  will 
stand  before  thee  there  upon  the  rock  in  Horeb;  and  thou  shalt 
smite  the  rock,  and  there  shall  come  water  out  of  it,  that  the  people 
may  drink.  And  Moses  did  so  in  the  sight  of  the  elders  of  Israel." 
Verses  6,  6.  It  is  worthy  of  remark  here,  that  the  miracle  was  not 
wrought  at  Bephidim,  which  docs  not  appear  from  the  account  to 
have  been  very  near ;  for,  if  it  had,  in  their  parched  condition,  the 
Israelites  would  have  gladly  accompanied  their  leader  on  this  mis- 
sion. The  account  refers  to  the  selection  of  the  elders,  and  their 
going  to  Horeb,  as  if  it  had  been  some  considerable  distance.  All 
this  appears  to  be  well-established  fact.  Dr.  Wilson  and  Dr.  Ro- 
binson agree  as  to  Bephidim  being  about  a  day's  journey  from 
Sinai,  and  so  situated  that  a  stream  of  water  flowing  from  Horeb 
would  run  directly  to  the  Hebrew  encampment.  How  impressive 
must  the  whole  scene  have  been !  the  shekinah  of  God  leading  the 
way,  Moses  and  the  elders  following;  the  time  occupied  in  the  jour- 
ney, and  the  consequent  excitement  and  anxiety  of  the  people ;  the 
smitten  rock,  and  the  torrents  of  water  flowing  over  the  intermediate 
space,  and  rushing  at  God's  command  to  meet  the  wan\s  and  re- 
fresh the  spirits  of  his  famished  people !  (See  Appendix,  note  20.) 
What  sight  could  affect  the  mind  and  impress  the  hearty  if  this  would 
not?  There  was  another  reason  for  making  the  rock  at  Horeb  the 
scene  of  this  miracle.  The  Israelites  were  to  Encamp  near  it  at 
their  next  removal,  and  to  remain  in  the  neighborhood  for  a  long 
time.  If,  therefore,  the  water  had  been  elicited  from  a  rock  at 
Bephidim,  another  miracle  would  have  been  required  to  procure  a 
supply  for  the  camp  at  Sinai ;  but  as  the  scene  of  this  wonder  was 
placed  at  the  head  of  the  valley  at  Horeb,  it  provided  a  supply  for 
the  people  during  their  whole  sojourn  in  its  vicinity. 

While  encamped  at  Bephidim,  the  Israelites  had,  for  the  first  time, 
to  defend  tiiemselves  against  a  warlike  aggression  made  on  them  by 
ilie  Amalekites.  (See  Appendix,  note  21.)    According  to  the  state- 
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ment  given  in  Deuteronomy  zxv,  17,  18,  this  attack  was  charac- 
terized by  consummate  craftiness  and  cruelty.  "  Remember/'  says 
Moses,  "  what  Amaiek  did  unto  thee  by  the  way,  when  ye  were  come 
forth  out  of  Egypt ;  how  he  met  thee  by  the  way,  and  smote  the  hind- 
most of  thee,  eren  all  that  were  feeble  behind  thee,  when  thou  wast 
&int  and  weary ;  and  he  feared  not  God."  The  exact  time  when 
this  incursion  took  place  cannot  now  be  ascertained.  From  the  pas- 
sage just  quoted,  it  appears  probable  that  it  occurred  on  the  arrival 
of  the  Israelites  at  Rephidim,  while  the  main  body  was  engaged  in 
encamping,  and  when  all  were  weary  and  distressed  for  want  of  wa- 
ter. Then,  falling  on  the  rear  of  the  Hebrews,  they  smote  those  who, 
being  feeble,  remained  behind.  Exposed  to  this  danger,  Moses  se- 
lected Joshua^  a  young  man,  whose  piety,  wisdom,  and  courage  had 
already  distinguished  him,  and  commanded  him  to  select  a  body  of 
men,  and  go  out,  and  fight  with  Amaiek.  It  appears  that  in  the  first 
aggression  these  invaders  had  inflicted  serious  injury  on  the  Hebrews, 
and  retired:  Moses  therefore  makes  this  arrangement  to  punish  the 
cruel  and  unprovoked  assault,  and  to  prevent  a  repetition  of  it.  In 
accordance  with  the  general  design  of  God  in  the  government  of  his 
people,  it  was  necessary  that  the  Amalekites  should  be  defeated, 
while  it  was  equally  necessary  that  the  victory  should  not  be  regard- 
ed as  the  result  of  Hebrew  prowess.  The  safety  of  the  Israelites  re- 
quired the  first  condition;  and  the  entire  dependence  upon  God, 
which  the  Israelites  were  in  all  respects  taught  to  feel,  rendered  the 
second  essential.  To  meet  this  case,  therefore,  Mo^es,  with  Aaron 
and  Hur,  went  up  to  the  top  of  the  hill,  while  Joshua  and  his  com- 
pany went  out  to  fight  with  Amaiek.  And  there,  in  the  sight  of  all 
the  people,  the  man  of  God  held  up  his  rod  toward  heaven,  and  with 
outstretched  hands  implored  help  from  the  God  of  Israel.  While 
he  remained  in  this  attitude,  Joshua  prevailed ;  but  his  strength  &il- 
ing,  and  his  hands  dropping  down,  Amaiek  rallied,  and  obtained  the 
advantage.  Seeing  this,  Aaron  and  Hur  placed  Moses  in  a  position 
where  they  could  hold  up  his  hands,  which  they  did  xmtil  the  going 
down  of  the  sun.  So  *'  Joshua  discomfited  Amaiek  and  his  people 
with  the  edge  of  the  sword."  Exod.  xvii,  13. 

After  this  victory,  the  Lord  pronounced  the  doom  of  this  people, 
fnd  said  unto  Moses,  "  Write  this  for  a  memorial  in  a  book,'*'  and 
rehearse  it  in  the  ears  of  Joshua :  for  I  will  utterly  put  out  the  re- 
membrance of  Amaiek  from  under  heaven,"  (verse  14 :)  a  denun- 
ciation which  was  afterward  repeated  by  Balaam. 

Immediately  after  the  recital  of  this  war,  the  Mosaic  narrative 

^  Yet  oommentstora  penisi  in  taying,  that  the  ingcription  of  the  law  upon  the  two  tablet 
hj  God  waa  the  first  writing.  See  Patriarchal  Age.    Preliminary  DiMertation. 
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iuforiuM  08,  that  Jethro,  the  priest  or  prince  of  Midian,  having  **  heard 
of  all  that  God  had  done  for  Moses,  and  for  Israel  his  people,  and 
that  the  Lord  had  brought  Israel  out  of  Egypt,"  came  into  the  wil- 
derrkess  to  Moses ;  bringing  with  him  Zipporah  his  daughter,  the  wife 
of  Moses,  and  her  two  sons ;  who,  although  they  had  accompanied 
Moses  toward  Egypt,  when  he  was  called  of  the  Lord  to  go  theret, 
had  all  returned  to  Uie  house  of  Jethro.  Exod.  xviii.  (See  Appendix, 
note  22.) 

From  Rephidim,  the  directing  cloud  led  the  Israelites  to  Sinai. 
They  arrived  there,  and  encamped  before  the  mountain  on  the  Sim 
day  of  the  third  month,  or  forty-five  days  from  the  time  of  their  de- 
parture from  Egypt.  This  place  was  destined  to  be  the  scene  of 
the  most  glorious  displays  of  the  Divine  Majesty  which  the  world 
had  ever  witnessed.  If  the  Egyptian  passover  may  be  regarded  as 
the  birth-day  of  the  Hebrew  nation,  when  God  claimed  Israel  for  his 
own  son,  this  may,  with  equal  propriety,  be  observed  as  the  time 
when  the  rising  youth  was  called  into  special  intercourse  with  his 
Father,  and  put  under  a  course  of  instruction  and  discipline  to  pre- 
pare him  for  his  high  destiny.  Here  Jehovah  called  his  elect  peo- 
ple into  covenant  relation  to  himself,  and  gave  them  some  new  reli- 
gious laws,  which  were  incorporated  into,  and  made  the  basis  of,  a 
complete  scheme  of  civil,  political,  and  ecclesiastical  polity.  As  the 
next  chapter  will  investigate  the  religion  of  this  period,  it  will  only 
be  necessary  at  present  to  notice  the  particulars  which  are  connected 
with  the  history  of  the  Israelites  during  these  transactions. 

The  Lord  having  called  Moses,  he  went  up  into  the  moxmtain,  and 
was  there  commanded  to  speak  thus  unto  the  children  of  Israel :  "  Ye 
have  seen  what  I  did  unto  the  Egyptians,  and  how  I  bare  you  on 
eagles'  wings,  and  brought  you  unto  myself  Now  therefore,  if  ye 
will  obey  my  voice  indeed,  and  keep  my  covenant,  then  ye  shall  be 
a  peculiar  treasure  unto  me  above  all  people :  for  all  the  earth  is  mine. 
And  ye  shall  be  unto  me  a  kingdom  of  priests,  and  an  holy  nation." 
So  Moses  came  down  and  "  called  for  Uie  elders  of  the  people,  and 
laid  before  their  fistces  all  these  words  which  the  Lord  commanded 
him.  And  all  the  people  answered  together,  and  said.  All  that  the 
Lord  hath  spoken  we  will  do.  And  Moses  returned  the  words  of 
the  people  unto  the  Lord."  Exod.  xix.  4-8. 

The  people,  having  thus  accepted  the  terms  of  the  covenant,  and 
pledged  themselves  to  be  obedient  to  the  divine  government,  were 
commanded  on  the  third  day  to  purify  themselves,  and  wash  their 
clothes,  preparatory  to  their  witnessing  the  glorious  appearance  of 
Jehovah  on  Sinai.  On  the  third  day  after  this  command  had  been 
given,  the  fifth  day  of  the  month,  and  the  fiftieth  from  theur  leaving 
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Egypt,  Moses  brought  forth  the  people  out  of  the  camp  to  meet  God. 
The  aimals  of  the  world  can  scarcely  present  us  with  a  scene  more 
awfully  sublime  than  this.  Bounds  had  been  set  around  the  Mount, 
lest  the  people,  daring  to  approach  too  near  to  the  Divine  Presence, 
should  perish.  Jehovah  descended  upon  Sinai,  and  the  mountain 
trembled  to  its  base,  tiiick  darkness  and  flaming  fire  gathered  around 
it,  and  the  trumpet  of  God  sounded,  the  earth  quaked,  and  the  whole 
congregation  stood  terror-stricken  before  the  Lord ;  while  Jehovah 
in  a  loud  voice,  speaking  out  of  the  midst  of  the  fire,  gave  unto  the 
people  that  germ  of  all  his  legislation,  the  Decalogue.  So  magnifi- 
cent in  grandeur,  and  at  the  same  time  so  terrible,  were  the  sight  and 
the  sound,  that  even  Moses  exceedingly  feared  and  trembled ;  and 
the  people  entreated  that  God  himself  might  speak  to  them  no  more, 
but  that  his  will  might  be  made  known  through  his  servant :  a  prayer 
which  the  Lord  was  pleased  to  hear  and  grant.  It  is  not  possible 
for  us  fully  to  realize  the  solemn  majesty  of  this  scene ;  the  great  and 
glorious  Jehovah  announcing  his  will  to  his  own  selected  people, 
without  any  intervening  medium,  surrounded  by  such  fearful  evi- 
dences of  lus  greatness  and  power,  that  the  loftiest  intellect  and  the 
most  exalted  piety  trembled  in  his  presence,  and  entreated  that  some 
means  of  access  to  the  Deity,  more  suitable  to  the  frailty  of  humanity, 
might  in  future  be  vouchsafed. 

After  this  transaction  the  Lord  delivered  unto  Moses  an  important 
portion  of  judicial  law,  principally  relating  to  civil  duties.  Exodus 
xxi-zxiii.  On  the  nature  and  tendency  of  these  requirements  it  is 
not  necessary  to  remark,  further  than  that  the  revelation  of  this  poli- 
ty fully  confirms  what  has  been  said  respecting  the  theocratic  form  of 
the  Hebrew  government.  As  God  was  tiieir  King,  he  prescribed  their 
laws ;  not  merely  such  as  related  to  religion,  but  those  also  which  re- 
spected their  civil  and  political  economy.  This  being  done,  the  Lord 
(»lled  Moses  to  come  up  unto  him  in  the  Mount,  and  commanded 
Aaron,  Nadab,  and  Abihu,  and  seventy  of  the  elders  of  Israel,  to 
worship  at  a  distance.  On  tiiis  occasion  Moses  returned  and  "  told 
the  people  all  the  words  of  the  Lord,  and  all  the  judgments :  and  all 
tiie  people  answered  with  one  voice,  and  said,  All  the  words  which 
the  Loitl  hath  said  will  we  do."  Exod.  xxiv,  3.  And  Moses  wrote 
all  the  words  of  the  Lord,  that  they  might  be  preserved  in  all  their 
integrity. 

Afterward  Moses,  Aaron,  Nadab,  and  Abihu,  and  the  seventy  el- 
ders, were  again  called  up  into  the  Mount ;  and  unto  them  was  grant- 
ed an  illustrious  vision  of  the  majesty  and  glory  of  God.  It  is  ex- 
tremely dijfficult  to  give  any  exact  and  consistent  interpretation  of 
idl  the  terms  used  in  this  description,  Exod.  xxiv.  9-11 ;  yet  one 
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thing  is  certain, — there  was  no  visible  representation  of  Deity ;  thej 
"  saw  no  manner  of  similitude."  Deut.  iv,  15.  This  glorious  revela- 
tion having  terminated,  Moses  was  called  to  go  farther  up  into  the 
Mount,  to  the  presence  of  the  Divine  Glory.  He  therefore  colli- 
m^Luded  Aaron  and  the  elders  to  return,  and  take  the  oversight  of 
the  people ;  and,  with  Joshua^  he  ascended  farther  up  into  the  moun^ 
tain.  In  the  brevity  of  this  part  of  the  narrative  some  obscurity  ex- 
ists ;  but  the  most  probable  interpretation  appears  to  be,  that  Moses 
took  Joshua  with  him  imtil  he  reached  that  part  of  the  Mount  which 
was  covered  with  the  cloud,  and  that  they  tarried  there  six  days  to- 
gether ;  after  which,  Jehovah  called  Moses  to  come  up  unto  the  seat 
of  his  glory;  Moses,  leaving  Joshua  at  this  place,  obeyed  the  call, 
and  went  up  alone  unto  the  Divine  Presence,  where  he  remained  forty 
days.  During  this  time,  the  Lord  communicated  to  Moses  the  sub- 
stance of  that  ecclesiastical  economy  which  was  intended  to  be  the 
distinguishing  feature  of  the  Jewish  nation. 

While  Moses  was  thus  engaged,  the  Israelites,  (who  from  below 
saw  the  Mount  enveloped  in  flame,)  six  weeks  having  elapsed  since 
he  had  left  them,  began  to  despair  of  his  return.  They  therefore  as- 
sembled themselves  together,  and  came  to  Aaron,  and  urged  him  to 
make  them  ''  a  god""*"  to  go  before  them.  He,  so  far  as  the  narrative 
informs  us,  complied  without  remonstrance  or  hesitation ;  and  having 
obtained  their  ornaments  of  gold,  of  this  metal  he  made  a  molten 
calf,  and  built  an  altar,  and  proclaimed  the  following  day  as  a  feast 
unto  Jehovah.  On  this  occasion  the  people  arose  early,  offered  burnt- 
offerings  and  peace-offerings;  and  having  "sat  down  to  eat  and 
drink,"  they  "  rose  up  to  play."  Exod.  xxxii,  6. 

There  is  perhaps  no  historical  incident  in  the  whole  annals  of  the 
Hebrew  nation  which  presents  greater  difficulties  than  this.  As,  how- 
ever, the  investigation  of  this  subject  belongs  to  the  next  chapter,  it 
will  be  sufficient  here  to  call  attention  to  the  astonishing  fact,  that 
while  the  awful  voice  of  Ood,  which  had  enjoined  them  not  to  make 
to  themselves  any  graven  image,  and  at  the  sound  of  which  eveiy  heart 
had  quailed,  was  still  tingling  in  their  ears,  this  flagrant  act  of  trans- 
gression was  perpetrated. 

The  melancholy  intelligence  of  this  great  declension  was  commu- 
nicated by  God  to  Moses ;  and  he  was  sent  down  to  them  with  the 
two  tables  of  stone  containing  the  law,  the  workmanship  of  God,  in 
his  hand.  Having  come  down  to  the  side  of  the  Mount,  where  Joshua 
waited  for  him,  he  descended  with  him  toward  the  congregation.  As 
they  went,  they  heard  the  sound  of  a  tumult :  this  Joshua  supposed 
to  be  the  sound  of  war;  but  Moses,  divinely  informed  of  what  had 

^So  Geddes,  Booili,  and  RoiemniiUer  render  it 
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tiken  place,  corrected  his  error.  Tet^  although  he  had  been  so  fore- 
waned,  and  notwithstanding  the  great  me^ness  of  his  temper,  no 
sooner  did  Moses  come  near  enough  to  see  the  golden  calf,  and  the 
people  dancing  and  singing  before  it,  than,  angry  at  this  flagrant  Tio- 
htian  of  divine  law,  he  cast  the  tables  from  his  hands,  and  brake  them 
in  pieces  beneath  the  Mount  He  then  took  the  golden  calf  and 
burnt  it  in  the  fire,  and  ground  it  to  powder,  and  mixed  it  with  water, 
and  made  the  children  of  Israel  drink  of  it.  After  the  destruction 
of  the  idol,  he  summoned  those  who  were  on  the  Lord's  side  to  attend 
him.  All  the  Levites  having  obeyed  the  call,  he  sent  them  through- 
out  the  camp  to  slay  those  who  had  been  most  guilty  in  this  trans- 
action ;  and  about  tiiree  thousand  men  were  then  destroyed. 

Throuj^out  tiie  whole  of  this  case,  Moses  acted  in  a  manner  the 
most  noble  that  can  be  conceived.  When  Jehovah  threatened  to  de- 
stroy the  Israelites  for  their  sin,  and  to  make  of  him  a  great  nation, 
the  pious  and  patriotic  man  showed  that  his  devotedness  to  God,  and 
his  love  for  his  people,  influenced  him  far  above  all  personal  or  fami- 
ly considerations.  He  preferred  the  Divine  honor  and  glory  to 
any  personal  aggrandizement ;  and  was  so  deeply  concerned  for  his 
ofilmding  brediren,  that  he  never  ceased  to  intercede  on  their  behalf, 
mitil  Jehovah  graciously  promised  to  continue  imto  them  his  presence 
as  heretofore. 

The  Lord  having  pardoned  the  sin  of  his  people,  Moses  was  again 
eaHed  up  into  the  Mount  with  two  new  tables,  on  which  he  wrote  the 
ten  commandments  from  the  dictation  of  Grod.  On  this  occasion  he 
received  various  other  laws,  and  was  favored  with  a  further  and 
more  glorious  manifestation  of  Jehovah ;  which  had  such  an  effect 
upon  his  countenance,  that  when  he  came  down  his  face  shone  so 
brightly  that  Aaron  and  the  elders  feared  to  come  near  him,  and  he 
put  on  a  veil  while  he  conversed  with  them.  On  this  second  occa- 
sion also,  Moses  was  in  the  Mount  with  God  forty  days. 

Immediately  after  his  descent  from  Sinai  tiie  second  time,  Moses 
proceeded  to  carry  into  effect  the  divine  commands  respecting  the 
eodesiastical  apparatus  and  polity,  concerning  all  which  he  had  been 
fiiDy  informed  in  the  Mount.  Although  all  the  erections  included 
in  this  scheme  were  temporary,  and  adi^ted  to  be  taken,  down  and 
carried  from  place  to  place^  and  then  again  to  be  raised  as  the  camp 
was  removed  from  one  place  to  another;  yet,  when  the  numerous 
utensils  and  requisites  are  considered, — ^the  preparation  of  the  taber- 
nacle and  its  court,  the  ark,  and  other  provision  for  the  most  holy 
place,  the  laver,  altar,  and  other  necessaries  for  sacrifice,  ablution, 
and  the  various  requirements  of  the  ceremonial  law ;  the  vestments, 

and  other  ornaments  for  the  priests, — ^it  will  be  acknowledged  that 

SI 
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tbe  work  was  one  of  great  extent  and  magnitude,  especially  when  we 
remember  that  the  people  had  just  emerged  from  the  most  debaaiDg 
slavery,  and  were  locating  temporarily  in  a  desert. 

WiUi  respect  to  the  necessary  provision  for  the  work,  the  sanctua* 
ry  of  God  and  its  furniture  were  not  to  be  made  of  common  or  mean 
materials.  These  emblems  and  figures  of  "  things  in  the  heavens*' 
were  to  be  composed  of  gold  and  silver :  brass  in  abundance  was  re- 
quired, as  well  as  various  precious  stones,  valuable  wood,  costly  yarafl, 
duns,  and  numerous  other  articles.  Yet  the  people  possessed  all 
that  was  necessary,  and,  when  appealed  to  by  Moses,  gave  willin^y 
until  everything  required  for  this  great  work  was  placed  at  the  dis- 
posal of  i^eir  chief 

It  may  be  desirable  to  form  some  idea  of  the  value  of  these  con- 
tributions. The  particulars  are  generally  stated,  Exod.  xxv,  d-7 ; 
and  irfterward  more  fully  detailed,  chap,  xxxv ;  and  the  amount  is 
also  given  as  a  whole,  chap,  xxxviii,  21,  Soc.  From  these  difierent 
accounts  it  appears,  that  half  a  shekel  of  silver  was  levied  on  every 
man  above  twenty  years  of  age ;  besides  which,  every  one  who  was  so 
inclined  made  voluntary  offerings.  Moses  assembled  the  congr^^ 
tion,  (xxxv,  4,)  and  mentioned  what  classes  of  articles  would  be  need- 
ed for  the  work  of  the  tabernacle ;  and  those  persons  who  possessed 
any  of  the  articles  needed,  offered  liberally,  so  that  more  than  enou^ 
was  soon  obtained,  and  Moses  forbade  anything  further  to  be  brou^t. 
xxxvi,  5-7.  The  articles  required  varying  considerably  in  character 
and  value,  there  was  room  for  almost  every  person  to  testify  his  zeal 
by  some  offering  or  other.  The  wealthy  coidd  bring  precious  stones 
and  gold,  while  the  poorer  class  might  furnish  the  skins,  and  the  hair 
of  goats.  The  women,  it  appears,  (xxxv,  26,)  exerted  themselves  in 
spinning  the  goats'  hair  for  the  tent  coverings,  as  women  do  to  this 
day  in  the  encampments  of  the  Bedouin  Arabs. 

"The  statement  in  chap,  xxxviii,  24-81,  is  very  valuable,  as 
enabling  us  to  form  some  idea  of  the  expense  of  this  costly  fabric. 
It  is  there  said  that  the  gold  weighed  29  talents  and  730  shekels; 
the  silver,  raised  by  a  poll-tax  of  half  a  shekel,  was  100  talents  and 
1,775  shekels ;  and  the  brass,  (more  probably  copper,)  70  talents 
and  2,400  shekels.  This  enables  us  to  form  the  following  calculation, 
estimating  the  talent  of  3,000  shekels  at  152lbs.  troy  weight : — 

Gold,  at  £4  per  oanee X17ff,4(K)    0    0 

Silver,  at  5».  per  ounce 37,721  17    6 

Brass;  (or  copper,)  at  1*.  M.  per  lb.  aroirdnpoU 138    6    0 

Total £213,320    8    6 

"  Now  we  have  to  consider  that  this  is  the  value  of  only  the  raw 

material  of  the  metals  employed  in  the  structure  of  the  tabemade; 

6* 
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and  vfbea  we  add  the  yalne  of  the  wood,  the  curtains,  the  dress  of 
the  hi^  priest,  with  its  breast-plate  of  precious  stones,  the  dresses 
of  the  common  priests,  and  the  workmanship  of  the  whole,  it  most 
be  considered  a  moderate  estimate,  if  we  r^ard  the  total  expense 
<rf  this  &bric  as  not  less  than  i:250,000."— ATt^o'^  Illustrated  Com- 
mentary, 

In  Western  Asia  at  present  the  precious  metals  hare  a  much 
higher  actual  value  than  in  Europe.  This  might  not  have  been  the 
case  in  ancient  times,  whjsn  we  are  told  that  gold  and  silver  abounded 
in  Arabia  and  Egypt.  Yet,  however  this  may  be,  the  contributicm 
of  so  much  valuable  metal,  in  addition  to  other  costly  benefactions, 
proves  that  the  people  possessed  very  considerable  substance. 

But  the  construction  of  the  tabernacle,  and  of  its  various  and 
costly  furniture,  not  only  shows  the  wealth  of  ihe  Israelites ;  it  also 
provee^that  they  possessed  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  useful  and 
el^ant  arts.  Making  every  allowance  for  the  special  inspiration 
of  Bezaleel  and  Aholiab,  who  were  thus  qualified  for  devising  curi- 
ous works,  and  for  working  in  gold,  silver,  and  brass,  and  for  cutting 
and  setting  precious  stones  and  carving  in  wood ;  it  must  be  evident 
to  tiie  most  superficial  reader,  that  the  ordinary  operations  of  work- 
ing in  wood  uid  metals,  of  spinning,  weaving,  and  dyeing  must 
have  been  familiar  to  the  people  at  large.  All  the  handicraft  arts 
must  have  been  practiced ;  and  the  community  who  in  the  wilder- 
ness could  execute  such  works,  must  have  been  qualified  to  take  a 
respectable  position  amongst  the  civilized  nations  of  the  earth. 

The  commandments  of  Jehovah  respecting  the  tabernacle  and  its 
furniture,  and  the  appointment  and  consecration  of  the  priests^ 
having  been  obeyed,  and  the  sacred  things  having  been  consecrated 
by  blood,  "  Moses  and  Aaron  went  into  the  tabernacle  of  the  con- 
gr^ation,  and  came  out,  and  blessed  the  people :  and  the  glory  of 
the  Lord  appeared  unto  all  the  people.  And  there  came  a  fire  out 
firom  before  the  Lord,  and  consumed  upon  the  altar  the  burnt-offering 
and  the  fiit :  which  when  all  the  people  saw,  they  shouted,  and  fell 
on  their  faces."  Lev.  ix,  23,  24.  Thus  was  obedience  to  the  revealed 
win  of  Qoi  acknowledged  and  honored. 

But,  immediately  after  this,  Nadab  and  Abihu,  the  sons  of  Aaron, 
jmiceeding  to  offer  incense  before  the  Lord  in  a  manner  unauthorized 
by  the  statutes  delivered  to  Moses,  were  struck  dead  by  fire  firom 
Jehovah.  Thus  early  did  God  guard  his  divinely  revealed  economy 
fiom  any  human  alteration  or  vain  intrusion. 

The  stay  of  the  Israelites  at  Sinai  terminated  the  first  year  of 
their  sojourn  in  the  wilderness ;  and  on  the  first  nvonth  of  the  second 
year,  the  passover  was  reappointed  and  observed.    On  the  first  day 
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of  Ae  aeoond  monlli,  Moses  was  commanded  to  takeiihe  number  of 
the  people.  This  led  to  a  careful  iuyesiigatioii  into  the  pedigrees 
of  the  several  families,  and  formed  a  solid  basis  for  the  construction 
of  future  genealogical  tables. 

The  result  of  this  census  showed,  that,  after  one  year's  journeying 
in  the  wilderness,  the  Israelites  numbered  603,550  men  above  twenty 
years  of  age,  fit  to  go  forth  to  war :  a  number,  it  should  be  observed, 
whidi  entirely  excludes  the  sons  of  LevL  This  census  led  to  a  more 
strict  arrangement  of  the  severd  fiunilies,  and  a  more  orderly  did* 
position  of  the  whole  body ;  as  the  position  of  every  tribe,  and  the 
name  of  the  prince  who  was  to  rule  over  each,  were  ^vinely  revealed 
to  Moses,  and  recorded. 

On  this  occasion,  also,  the  recommendation  of  Jethro  appears  to 
have  been  carried  into  offset ;  and  Moses  {^pointed  captains  over 
thousands,  and  detains  over  hundreds,  and  captains  over,  fifties^ 
and  captains  over  tens.  These  were  to  hear  complaints,  arbitrate 
in  disputes,  and  refer  those  which  were  too  important  or  difficult  for 
them  to  decide  to  the  grade  next  above  them,  and,  if  necessary,  to 
Moses  himself  Thus  was  the  host  of  Israel  fully  organized,  and  a 
regular  gradation  of  officers  established,  which  insured  strict  order, 
and,  considering  the  character  of  their  laws,  morality  also. 

All  these  arrangements  having  been  effected,  and  the  civil  and 
ecclesiastical  polity  which  God  had  appointed  having  been  com" 
pleted,  as  far  as  this  could  be  done  in  the  desert,  the  cloud  of  the 
Divine  Presence  arose  from  off  the  tabernacle,  and  led  the  way  to 
the  wilderness  of  Paran.  This  being  the  appointed  signal  for  jour- 
neying, the  tents  were  immediately  struck,  and  the  host  of  Israd 
left  Sinai. 

The  following  was  the  order  in  which  the  tribes  marched : — ^In  the 
first  place  went  the  standard  of  tiie  tribe  of  Judah  under  Nahshon, 
accompanied  by  the  tribe  of  Issachar  under  Nethaneel,  and  the  tribe 
of  Zebulun  under  Eliab. 

Then  foUowed  the  sons  of  Grershon  and  the  sons  of  Merari,  bearing 
the  tabernacle. 

Next  to  these  marched  the  tribe  of  Reuben  with  their  standard 
under  Elizur,  with  the  tribe  of  Simeon  under  Shelumiel,  and  tiie 
tribe  of  Gad  under  Eliasaph. 

Following  these  came  the  Kohathites,  bearing  the  sanctuary ;  the 
order  being  for  the  Gershonitcs  and  Merarites  to  erect  the  taber- 
nacles at  the  next  encampment  by  the  time  these  arrived. 

After  these  went  the  children  of  Ephraim  with  their  standard 
under  Elishama,  accompanied  by  the  host  of  Manasseh  under  Ganu^ 
liel,  and  that  of  Benjamin  under  Abidan. 
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The  rear  was  made  np  of  the  tribe  of  Dan  with  ita  standard  wni&r 
Ahiezer,  attended  by  Asher  tmder  Pagiel,  and  Naphtali  nnd^ 
Ahira. 

"  Thus  were  the  jonmeyings  of  the  ehildren  of  Israel  according 
to  tiieir  armies/^  Num.  z,  28 ;  and  thus  r^olarly  and  orderly  did 
Ihis  nation  pass  on  their  way  throngh  the  desert. 

It  is  supposed  that  it  was  when  commencing  this  journey  from 
Sinai  that  Moses  so  earnestly  entreated  Hobab,  the  son  of  his 
fii&er-in-law,  to  accompany  the  people  of  Israel  in  thdr  march.  He 
at  first  declined,  and  Moses  urged  him  still  further.  Whether  he 
persisted  in  his  refusal,  or  afterwards  consented,  we  are  not  here 
informed ;  but  the  subsequent  history  shows  that  he  accompanied 
the  tribes  of  Israel  .(See  Shuckford,  vol.  ii,  p.  136,  note.) 

When,  by  the  rising  of  the  cloud  ttom  ihe  tabernacle,  it  was  known 
Aat  the  camp  was  to  remoye,  as  soon  as  the  whole  people  were 
ready,  and  the  ark  was  carried  forward,  Moses  stood  and  cried  aloud, 
**  Rise  up,  Lord,  and  let  thine  enemies  be  scattered ;  and  let  them 
that  hate  thee  flee  before  thee.^  And  wh^i  the  cloud  stayed,  to 
mark  out  an  encampment,  he  said,  "  Return,  O  Lord,  unto  the  many 
ftousands  of  Israel."  Num.  x,  85,  36. 

On  the  cloud's  resting  in  the  wilderness  of  Paran,  the  people  com- 
plained. We  are  not  told  what  was  the  cause  of  these  complaints ; 
but  they  proYoked  the  Lord  to  anger,  so  that  he  sent  a  fire  among 
tiiem,  which  destroyed  many,  and  which  was  only  stayed  by  the 
earnest  prayer  of  Moses.  Therefore  was  the  name  of  this  encamp- 
ment called  Taberah. 

Soon  afterward,  the  people,  incited  by  the  clamors  of  the  mixed 
multitude  that  went  up  with  them  out  of  Egypt,  murmured  against 
Ood  and  against  Moses,  saying,  they  loathed  the  manna,  and  were 
quite  dried  up  for  want  of  better  food ;  that  they  remembered  with 
strong  desire  the  flesh,  fish,  and  vegetables  of  Egypt;  and  could 
not  endure  the  restrictions  under  which  they  were  now  placed.  And 
fliey  wept  aloud,  saying,  "  Who  shall  give  us  flesh  to  eat  ?"  Num- 
bers xi,  4. 

This  conduct  was  highly  displeasing  to  GK>d,  and  it  affbcted  Moses 
in  an  unusual  manner;  so  that  he  cried  unto  the  Lord  in  the  lan- 
guage of  the  most  bitter  grief:  "  Have  I  conceived  all  this  people  ? 
have  I  begotten  them,  that  thou  shouldest  say  unto  me,  Carry  them 
in  thy  bosom,  as  a  nursing-father  beareth  ihe  sucking  child,  unto 
the  land  which  thou  swarest  unto  their  fathers  ?  Whence  should  I 
have  flesh  to  give  unto  all  this  people?  for  they  weep  unto  me,  say- 
bg,  GKve  us  flesh,  that  we  may  eat.  I  am  not  able  to  bear  all  tUs 
people  alone,  because  it  is  too  heavy  for  me.    And  if  thou  deal  thus 
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with  me,  kill  me,  I  pray  thee,  out  of  hand,  if  I  have  found  &,yot  in 
thy  sight;  and  let  me  not  see  my  wretchedness."  Itum.  xi,  12-15. 

Moses  was  not  afraid  of  the  wrath  of  the  king  of  Egypt;  but  the 
tears  of  his  people  entirely  subdued  him,  and  he  chose  death  rather 
than  life.  The  Lord  then  commanded  him  to  "  gather  seventy  men 
of  the  elders  of  Israel  unto  the  tabernacle  of  the  congregation."  And 
further,  the  Lord  said,  *'  Say  thou  unto  the  people,  Sanctify  your- 
selves against  to-morrow,  and  ye  shall  eat  flesh.  Ye  shall  not  eat 
one  day,  nor  two  days,  nor  five  days,  neither  ten  days  nor  twenty 
days ;  but  even  a  whole  month."  Verses  16-20. 

This  announcement  appears  to  have  taken  Moses  by  surprise ; 
for  he  said  in  reply,  "  The  people  among  whom  I  am,  are  six  hun- 
dred thousand  foobnen ;  and  thou  hast  said,  I  will  give  them  flesh, 
that  they  may  eat  a  whole  month.  Shall  the  flocks  and  the  herds 
be  slain  for  them,  to  suffice  them  ?  And  the  Lord  said  unto  Moses, 
Is  the  Lord's  hand  waxed  short  ?"  Verses  21-23. 

The  whole  of  this  case  shows  how  fuUy  the  government  of  this 
people,  and  all  the  necessary  provision  for  them,  were  under  the  im- 
mediate direction  of  God.  With  all  the  wisdom  and  experience  of 
Moses,  he  could  not  conceive  the  possibility  of  such  a  course  being 
adopted.  But  all  this  was  done.  The  seventy  elders  were  selected, 
and  commanded  to  repair  to  the  tabernacle  of  the  congregation; 
when  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord  descended  upon  those  who  were  pre- 
sent, and  they  prophesied.  It  is  also  worthy  of  observation,  that' 
the  same  gift  was  communicated  to  two  of  these,  Eldad  and  Medad, 
who,  although  named,  did  not  appear  at  the  door  of  the  tabernacle. 
Joshua,  seeing  iliis,  and  regarding  it  as  a  slight  put  upon  Moses,  in- 
asmuch as  they  had  not  complied  with  his  direction,  cried,  *'  My 
lord  Moses,  forbid  them."  But  this  interference  only  served  to 
elicit  from  this  man  of  God  the  noble  reply,  "  Enviest  thou  for  my 
sake?  Would  God  that  all  the  Lord's  people  were  prophets,  and 
that  the  Lord  would  put  his  Spirit  upon  them !"  Verses  28,  29. 

This  case  deserves  more  serious  attention  than  it  has  usually  re- 
ceived. Prior  to  this,  every  necessary  arrangement  had  been  made 
for  the  government  and  direction  of  this  immense  host :  organiza- 
tion, civil  polity,  even  ecclesiastical  order,  could  do  no  more.  Yet 
Moses  felt  the  overwhelming  burden  of  the  whole  people,  and  was 
sinking  under  the  weight  of  their  care.  And  how  did  Jehovah  meet 
the  case  ?  By  a  religious  provbion.  He  gave  unto  seventy  men 
the  spirit  of  prophecy,  and  thus  endued  them  with  divine  power  to 
uphold  his  honor,  and  communicate  his  will  to  the  masses  of  the 
people :  and,  what  is  worthy  of  observation,  this  was  done  in  a  man- 
ner whiah  proved  tiiat  a  breach  of  order,  though  not  commended, 
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did  not  obfltract  the  coarse  of  this  spiritual  gift,  nor  lead  Moses  to 
omdemn  the  exercise  of  it  under  those  circumstances. 

The  predicted  supply  of  flesh  was  also  given ;  for  the  Lord  sent 
torik  a  wind,  which  brought  up  an  immense  number  of  quails  from 
the  sea;  and  the  people  stood  up  all  that  day,  and  the  night,  and 
the  following  day,  and  secured  an  ample  proyision.  But  thou^  the 
Lord  condescended  thus  to  comply  with  tiieir  request,  he  at  the 
same  time  manifested  his  anger  against  their  carnal  lusting ;  for  while 
th^  wore  eating  in  tile  most  eager,  and  perhaps  ravenous,  manner, 
the  Lord  smote  the  people  with  a  very  great  plague,  and  many  of 
them  died;  and  he  caJled  the  name  of  that  place  Kibroth-hattaayah, 
or  "  the  graves  of  lust,"  because  there  they  buried  the  people  that 
hsted.  This  plague  having  ceased,  the  people  journeyed  from 
thence  to  Hazerotii.  This  i^pears  to  have  been  in  the  direct  route 
to  Canaan. 

At  this  station,  also,  the  Hebrew  leader  had  to  sustain  a  very  se- 
vere trial  and  opposition.  Here  '*  Miriam  and  Aaron  spake  against 
Moses  because  of  the  Ethiopian  woman  whom  he  had  married." 
Kum.  xii,  1.  This,  however,  appears  to  have  been  only  the  ostensi- 
ble cause  of  the  quarrel ;  for  we  are  told  that,  instead  of  confining 
their  complaint  to  this  point,  they  said,  '*  Hath  the  Lord  indeed 
spoken  only  by  Moses?  hath  he  not  also  spoken  by  us?"  verse  2  : 
language  whidi  shows  that  Aaron  and  his  sister  had  given  way  to 
jealous  feeling  respecting  the  position  and  influence  of  their  bro- 
ker. Nothing  could  be  more  likely  to  defeat  the  purposes  of  Pro- 
vidence tiian  this  unnatural  opposition  to  the  divinely  appointed 
leader  of  Israel.  It  is  therefore  said,  in  the  most  expressive  language, 
that  "the  Lord  heard  it."  He  did  not  leave  his  servant  to  defend 
himself:  he  heard  it,  and  came  down  in  the  pillar  of  the  cloud,  and 
stood  in  the  door  of  the  tabernacle  of  the  congregation,  and  sud- 
denly summoned  Moses,  Aaron,  and  Miriam  to  stand  before  him. 
The  Lord  then  said,  that  he  had  never  revealed  his  will  to  either  of 
them,  or  to  any  others,  in  so  extraordinary  a  manner  as  he  had  to 
Moses,  and  that  therefore  they  ought  to  have  been  afraid  to  speak 
i^ainst  and  contradict  him.  And  in  order  most  efiectually  to  jus- 
tify Moses  to  the  whole  congregation,  Miriam  was  struck  with 
leprosy,  and  ordered  to  be  put  out  of  the  camp  for  seven  days. 
After  which,  in  answer  to  the  prayer  of  her  brother,  she  was  restored. 

This  circumstance  was  not  only  a  great  personal  afiBiction  to  Mo- 
ses, (see  Appendix,  note  23 ;)  it  was  also  regarded  as  a  public  ca- 
lamity, and  the  journeying  of  the  people  was  consequently  suspended 
until  Miriam  was  again  received  into  the  camp.  Afterward  the 
beet  of  Israel  went  to  Bithmah  or  Kadesh-Bamea.    This  station  was 
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IB  the  Desert  of  Faran,  some  distance  to  the  sooth  of  Beeraheba^ 
and,  consequently,  on  the  borders  of  Palestine.  (See  Appendix,  note 
24.)  When  the  congregation  had  reached  this  encampment,  the 
Lord  commanded  Moses  to  select  a  person  of  distinction  from  eadi 
of  the  tribes,  and  to  send  these  twelve  men  to  search  out  the  land 
of  Canaan,  and  to  bring  him  a  report  of  its  strength  or  weakness, 
riches  or  poverty;  whether  it  was  pastoral,  or  filled  with  cities  and 
towns ;  and  of  Uie  character  and  numbers  of  its  inhabitants.  These 
men,  having  been  appointed  to  this  duty,  proceeded  on  their  jour- 
ney. We  are  not  informed  of  the  exact  time  when  this  took  place ; 
bat  as  we  are  told  that  it  was  in  ''  the  time  of  the  first  ripe  grapes, 
(Num.  xiii,  20,)  it  is  sufficiently  evident  that  the  spies  were  sent 
out  in  the  latter  part  of  July,  in  the  second  year  of  the  sojourn  in 
the  wilderness,  and,  consequently,  between  sixteen  and  seventeen 
months  after  the  exodus.  This  season  appears  to  have  been  the 
time  appointed  by  God,  for  the  accomplishment  of  their  journey, 
and  for  the  purposes  of  their  religious  instruction  and  discipline. 
When  the  Lord  brought  them  out  of  Egypt,  he  could  have  led  them 
from  Suez  over  the  Isthmus,  and  through  the  Desert  to  Gaza  in  a 
few  days.  But  this  was  not  the  divine  purpose.  (See  Appendix, 
note  25.)  The  principal  object  of  Jehovah,  in  this  journey  of  the 
Hebrews,  was  not  to  get  them  by  the  shortest  route  over  the  inter- 
mediate space,  and  to  place  them  in  possession  of  Palestine  in  the 
shortest  period  of  time.  The  same  power  which  provided  them 
water  and  manna,  and  which  gave  them  Jericho,  would  have  effected 
all  this  very  speedily.  But  the  divine  purpose  embraced  objects 
&r  beyond  these  temporal  circumstances,  and  was  opposed  by  ob- 
stacles infinitely  greater  than  the  difficulties  of  \he  passage  through 
the  wilderness,  or  the  martial  power  of  the  Canaanites.  The  Israel- 
ites had  been  elected  as  the  peculiar  people  of  God ;  they  had  to  be 
prepared  for  this  vocation.  It  was  necessary,  therefore,  that  they 
should  receive  an  entire  religious  economy  by  special  revelation 
from  heaven;  and  their  sojourn  in  the  wilderness  afforded  ample  op- 
portunity for  this.  It  was  also  essential  tiiat  the  Israelites  should 
be  made  practically  acquainted  with  the  duties  which  the  theocratic 
government  under  which  they  were  placed  imposed  upon  them. 
They  had  to  learn  obedience  to  God,  to  acquire  a  strong  and  steady 
trust  in  him ;  and  that  not  only  in  what  is  usually  regarded  as  a  re- 
ligious sense,  such  as  receiving  the  doctrines  of  revealed  truth,  and 
submitting  to  their  influence;  they  were  called  to  obey  God,  and 
trust  in  hun,  as  their  King  and  earthly  Governor.  The  wants  to 
which  they  were  subjected  in  the  wilderness,  and  the  means  by 
which  they  had  been  supplied;  the  dangers  of  their  way,  and  the 
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maimer  in  which  they  had  been  ayerted,  were  adapted  io  this  end, 
and  should  have  disciplined  the  Hebrew  mind  into  an  intelligent 
and  entire  submission  to  the  will  of  God. 

It  appears,  also,  that,  in  the  estimation  of  Jehovah,  these  oppor* 
tunities,  influences,  and  interpositions  ought  to  have  been  sufficient 
f<^  this  purpose.  He  who  fully  knew  their  mental  and  moral  con- 
dition on  leaving  Egypt,  and  who  exactly  comprehended  their  des- 
tiny and  their  duty,  saw  that  the  means  which  had  been  employed 
should  h^ve  prepared  them  for  entering  into  the  promised  posses- 
sion, and  for  rising  to  the  dignity  of  their  glorious  vocation.  And 
it  will  be  perceived  that  the  mode  adopted  in  selecting  and  sending 
the  twelve  chieftains,  to  go  and  see  the  country,  was  exactly  ads^pted 
to  test  the  Hebrew  people  in  respect  of  this  important  point, — to 
bring  out  distinctly  and  decisively  the  fact,  whether  they  had  so 
subjected  themselves  to  the  divine  will,  as  to  have  obtained  that 
preparation  of  mind  which  the  gracious  dealings  Of  God  were  calcu- 
lated and  intended  to  produce. 

According  to  the  instructions  which  they  had  received,  the  twelve 
men  who  were  s^t  to  spy  out  the  land  journeyed  through  the  coun- 
try for  forty  days ;  and  when  they  returned  they  said,  "  We  came 
unto  the  land  whither  thou  sentest  us,  and  surely  it  floweth  with  milk 
and  honey ;  and  this  is  the  fruit  of  it."  (Presenting  a  cluster  of 
grapes  which  they  had  cut  down  at  Eshcol,  and  carried  between  two 
of  them  on  a  sti^.)  *'  Nevertheless  the  people  be  strong  that  dwell 
in  the  land,  and  the  cities  are  walled,  and  very  great"  Num.  xiii, 
27,  28.  Thus  did  the  spies  discourage  the  people ;  for  they  said 
that  the  men  of  the  land  were  giants ;  "  and  we  were  in  our  own 
ai^t  as  grasshoppers,  and  so  we  were  in  their  sight."  Verse  33. 
So  strong  and  general- was  the  impression  which  this  report  pro- 
duced, that,  notwithstanding  the  efforts  of  Caleb  and  Joshua,  who 
earnestly  declared  that,  if  they  marched  at  once  on  the  country,  they 
would  certainly  be  able  to  take  possession  of  it,  the  whole  congre- 
gation rebelled  against  God,  proposed  to  elect  a  captain  to  take 
them  back  to  Egypt,  and  even  threatened  to  stone  Caleb  and  Jo- 
shua, because  they  dissented  from  the  report  of  their  companions. 
So  fierce  was  this  rebellion,  that  it  was  only  stayed  by  the  appear- 
ance of  the  glory  of  the  Lord  in  the  tabernacle  of  the  congregation. 
On  this  occasion,  again,  Jehovah  threatened  to  disinherit  and  de- 
stroy the  whole  people,  and  to  make  of  Moses  a  greater  nation. 
But  Moses  repeated  his  supplication  for  Israel,  basing  his  prayer  on 
s  deep  regard  for  the  Divine  honor :  he  was  heard,  and  his  prayer 
granted;  the  people  were  pardoned;  but  this  irrevocable  sentence 
was  pronounced  on  tiiem, — that  of  all  the  men  who  were  twenty 
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years  old  and  upwards  on  their  leaving  Egypt,  none  should  enter 
into  Canaan  except  Caleb  and  Joshua ;  thai,  as  they  wished  they 
had  been  slain  in  the  wilderness,  so  their  carcasses  should  fall  in 
the  wilderness ;  that  their  children,  of  whom  they  had  spoken,  as 
being  made  a  prey,  should  go  up  and  possess  the  good  land  which 
God  had  promised  to  their  fathers ;  and  that,  for  the  accomplish- 
ment of  this  purpose,  their  wanderings  in  the  wilderness  should  be 
protracted  to  forty  years.  As  a  proof  of  the  anger  of  God,  and  an 
earnest  of  his  inflexible  purpose,  those  ten  men  of  the  spies  who 
had  contributed  to  produce  this  discontent,  and  to  foster  this  rebel- 
lion, were  immediately  destroyed  by  a  plague  from  the  Lord,  and 
Joshua  and  Caleb  alone  survived  of  the  twelve. 

In  this  conduct  of  the  spies  and  the  people,  there  is  ample  proof 
of  the  unfiuthfulness,  the  practical  infidelity,  of  Israel.  Notwith- 
standing the  miracles  which  they  had  witnessed,  and  even  in  the 
presence  of  the  fact  that  they,  their  wives,  and  their  children  were 
miraculously  fed  with  manna  from  heaven  every  day,  they  could  not 
trust  God  for  the  accomplishment  of  his  word.  If  the  pious  rea- 
sonings and  earnest  exhortations  of  Joshua  and  Caleb  are  excepted, 
we  do  not  find  in  the  statement  of  the  other  spies,  or  in  the  lament- 
ation of  the  people,  any  believing  reference  to  God.  **  We  be  not 
able  to  go  up  against  the  people ;  for  they  are  stronger  than  we," 
(Num.  xiii,  31,)  is  the  infidel  opinion  which  is  the  ground  of  all  their 
fear  and  rebellion.  They  did  not  take  God  and  his  covenant  mercy 
into  the  account,  and  therefore  proved  that  they  did  not  really  re- 
gard themselves  as  his,  so  as  to  trust  fully  in  his  manifested  good- 
ness, wisdom,  and  power. 

This  unfaithfulness  sealed  the  fate  of  a  generation  of  Hebrews, 
induced  a  painful  wandering  of  thirty-eight  years  longer  in  the  wil- 
derness, and  thus  threw  into  the  distance  the  fulfillment  of  God's 
covenant  promise. 

A  further  illustration  of  the  dark  and  skeptical  character  of  the 
Hebrew  mind  at  this  time,  is  found  in  their  conduct  immediately 
after  the  Lord  had  declared  that  these  men  should  not  enter  into 
the  Land  of  Promise,  but  wander  in  the  wilderness  the  remainder 
of  their  lives.  They  immediately  resolved,  in  defiance  of  this  pur- 
pose, to  invade  the  Canaanites :  a  proof  that  a  faithless  distrust  of 
God,  and  an  extravagant  self-confidence,  proceed  from  the  same  cause. 
Although  Moses  earnestly  dissuaded  them  from  their  purpose,  and 
remained  in  the  camp,  a  multitude  of  them  set  out  on  this  expedi- 
tion. But,  as  might  have  been  expected,  they  were  met  by  an  armed 
body  of  Canaanitos  and  Amalekites,  who  "  smoto  them,  and  discern 
fited  them,  even  unto  Hormah."  Num.  xiv,  45. 
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Soon  after  this  defeat,  and  perhaps,  in  part  at  leasts  the  result  of 
the  disappointment  and  morbid  feeling  which  these  circumstances, 
occasioned,  another  and  very  formidable  rebellion  was  raised  against 
the  authority  of  God,  and  the  administration  of  his  servant  Moses. 

The  leaders  of  this  movement  were  Korah,  of  the  tribe  of  Levi, 
and  Dathan  and  Abiram,  of  the  tribe  of  Reuben.  "  They  rose  up 
before  Moses,  with  certain  of  the  children  of  Israel,  two  hundred  and 
fifty  princes  of  the  assembly,  famous  in  the  congregation,  men  of 
roiown.  And  they  gathered  themselves  together  against  Moses  and 
against  Aaron,  and  said  unto  them.  Ye  take  too  much  upon  you,  see- 
ing all  the  congregation  are  holy,  every  one  of  them,  and  the  Lord 
is  among  them :  wherefore  then  lift  ye  up  yourselves  above  the  con* 
gregation  of  the  Lord?"  !Num.  xvi,  2,  3.  Upon  hearing  this,  Moses 
fell  on  his  face ;  and  having  obtained,  in  answer  to  prayer,  direction 
from  God,  he  addressed  Korah  and  all  his  company,  saying,  *'  Even 
to-morrow  the  Lord  will  show  who  are  his,  and  who  is  holy.  This 
do;  Take  you  censers,  Korah,  and  all  his  company;  and  put  fire 
therein,  and  put  incense  in  them  before  the  Lord  to-morrow :  and  it 
shiJl  be  that  the  man  whom  the  Lord  doth  choose,  he  shall  be  holy : 
ye  take  too  much  upon  you,  ye  sons  of  Levi."  Verses  5-7.  After 
some  further  expostulation  with  them,  Moses  sent  to  call  Dathan  and 
Abu^m ;  but  they  refused,  and  in  most  violent  terms  charged  Moses 
wiUi  having  brought  the  people  out  of  a  land  of  plenty,  to  kill  them 
in  tiie  wilderness ;  alleging  that  he  had  violated  all  the  promises 
which  he  had  made,  of  bringing  them  into  a  better  land ;  that  his 
object  was  to  put  out  their  eyes ;  and  that  he  treated  them  as  thou^ 
they  were  uttcnrly  ignorant,  and  fit  only  to  be  the  creatures  of  his  wilL 

Taking  this  conspiracy  as  a  whole,  it  was  undoubtedly  the  most 
formidable  of  all  those  by  which  the  administration  of  Moses  had 
been  opposed ;  and  being  raised  just  after  the  people  had  been  doomed 
to  wander  nearly  forty  years  longer  in  the  wilderness,  and  when,  in 
consequence,  gloomy  discontent  sat  brooding  on  the  public  mind,  it 
was  likely  to  exercise  a  most  pernicious  infiuence,  and  to  be  produc- 
tive of  results  the  most  injurious.  All  these  circumstances  rendered 
it  necessary  that  it  should  be  suddenly  and  signally  defeated  by 
Divine  Power.  And  so  it  was :  for,  on  the  morrow,  when  the  two 
hundred  and  fifty  men  appeared  at  the  door  of  the  tabernacle  with 
censers  and  incense,  and  Dathan,  Abiram,  and  their  company  stood 
in  their  tents,  Moses,  having  made  supplication  for  the  congregation, 
and  having  obtained  directions  from  God,  commanded  all  the  people 
to  separate  themselves  from  the  company  of  Dathan  and  Abiram. 
''And  Moses  said.  Hereby  ye  shall  know  that  the  Lord  hath  sent 
me  to  do  all  these  works ;  for  I  have  not  done  them  of  my  own  mind. 
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If  these  men  die  the  common  death  of  all  men,  or  if  they  be  visited 
after  the  visitation  of  all  men ;  then  the  Lord  hath  not  sent  me. 
But  if  the  Lord  make  a  new  thing,  and  the  earth  open  her  moutfi, 
and  swallow  them  up,  with  all  that  appertain  unto  them,  and  they  go 
down  quick  into  the  pit;  then  ye  shall  imderstand  that  these  men 
have  provoked  the  Lord."  Verses  28-30. 

This  was  a  bold  and  noble  assertion  of  divine  approval,  and  placed 
his  claims  before  the  whole  congregation  subject  to  an  immediate 
and  in&llible  test.  Jehovah  affirmed  the  divine  vocati<m  of  his  ser- 
vant ;  for  when  Moses  had  just  finished  his  address,  and  while  Da- 
HiBii  and  Abiram  stood  with  all  their  company  in  the  doors  of  their 
tents,  in  defiance  of  his  authority,  the  earth  suddenly  opened,  and 
they  and  their  tents,  and  all  that  they  had,  went  down  into  the  pit; 
and  the  earth  closed  over  them,  and  they  were  blotted  out  from  tiie 
number  of  mankind,  and  known  no  more  upon  earth.  Meanwhile  a 
fire  came  forth  from  the  Lord,  and  slew  the  two  hundred  and  fifty 
men  that  bore  censers.  Thus  did  both  sections  of  this  rebellious 
conspiracy  meet  a  punishment  instant,  miraculous,  and  overwhelming. 

Yet,  notwithstanding  this  display  of  Divine  Power,  "  on  the  mor- 
row all  the  congregation  gathered  themselves  together,  and  again 
murmured  against  Moses  and  against  Aaron,  saying,  Ye  have  killed 
the  people  of  the  Lord."  This  provoked  the  anger  of  the  Lord,  and 
Moses  and  Aaron  fell  on  their  faces  before  him ;  and  the  glory  of 
the  Lord  was  seen  in  the  door  of  the  tabernacle.  And  Moses  called 
Aaron,  and  commanded  him  to  take  his  censer,  and  put  fire  therein 
frx)m  the  altar,  and  put  on  incense,  and  go  quickly  unto  the  congre- 
gation, and  make  an  atonement  for  the  people ;  for  he  perceived  that 
wrath  was  gone  forth  fit)m  the  Lord,  and  that  the  plague  was  b^un. 
Aaron  did  so,  and  ran  into  the  midst  of  the  people,  and  stood  be- 
tween the  living  and  the  dead,  and  the  plague  was  stayed ;  and  there 
died  of  the  people  on  this  occasion,  besides  those  who  perished  on 
the  preceding  day,  fourteen  thousand  and  seven  hundred  persons. 

These  terrible  judgments  appear  to  have  had  their  desired  effect 
The  rebellious  spirit  of  the  people  was  subdued,  and  they  saw  that 
they  had  no  alternative  but  to  submit  to  the  authority  of  the  Lord, 
and  the  direction  of  his  servant.  But  to  settle  forever  tlie  question 
of  the  divine  appointment  of  the  Aaronic  priesthood,  the  Lord  com- 
manded the  people,  through  Moses,  to  select  a  prince  from  every 
tribe  of  Israel,  and  to  require  every  one  of  them  to  write  his  name 
upon  his  rod,  and  these  rods  were  laid  up  before  the  Lord  in  the 
tabernacle  of  witness ;  Moses  assuring  all  the  people,  at  the  same 
time,  that  the  Lord  had  said,  **  The  man's  rod,  whom  I  shall  choose, 
shall  blossom."    On  the  morrow,  Moses  went  into  the  tabernacle 
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aad  took  the  rods,  and  brou^t  them  fortL  Every  one  knew  his  rod 
from  his  name  being  written  on  it,  and,  lo,  Aaron's  rod  had  blos- 
somed, and  brought  forth  ahnonds.  The  divine  choice  being  thus 
made  manifest,  Aaron's  rod  was  again  returned  to  the  tabernacle  of 
witness,  as  a  testimony  of  this  fact  to  future  gainsayers. 

From  that  day  we  hear  no  more  of  the  Israelites  for  nearly  thirty- 
ei|^  yeurs.  During  all  this  time  they  were  led  up  and  down  in  iiie 
wilderness,  sometimes  approaching  the  Red  Sea,  at  others  coming 
nearer  to  Canaan,  until  we  again  find  them  at  this  same  station, 
Kadesh-Bamea.  No  sooner  had  they  arrived  here  than  we  are  in- 
formed of  the  death  of  Miriam,  who  was  buried  at  this  place.  (See 
Appendix,  note  26.)  Here  also  the  people  were  distressed  for  want 
of  water,  and  complained  to  Moses  in  very  violent  language.  Moses 
and  Aaron  went  to  tiie  door  of  the  tabernacle,  and  the  glory  of  the 
Lord  appeared  unto  them ;  and  the  Lord  spake  unto  Moses,  saying, 
**  Take  the  rod,  and  gather  thou  the  assembly  together,  Uiou,  and 
Aaron  thy  brother,  and  speak  ye  unto  the  rock  before  their  eyes ; 
and  it  shall  give  forth  his  water,  and  thou  shalt  bring  forth  to  them 
water  out  of  the  rock :  so  thou  shalt  give  the  congregation  and  their 
beasts  drink."  Num.  xx,  8.  It  is  necessary  to  pay  very  particular 
attention  to  the  terms  of  this  passage,  inasmuch  as  it  was  in  conse- 
quence of  some  crime  or  disobedience,  committed  in  this  instance, 
that  Moses  and  Aaron  were  not  permitted  to  enter  into  the  promised 
land.  Having  received  this  command,  ''  Moses  took  the  rod  from 
before  the  Lord,  as  he  commanded  him.  And  Moses  and  Aaron 
gst&ered  the  congregation  together  before  the  rock,  and  ho  said  unto 
them.  Hear  now,  ye  rebels ;  must  we  fetch  you  water  out  of  this 
rook  ?  And  Moses  lifted  up  his  hand,  and  with  his  rod  he  smote  the 
rock  twice :  and  the  water  came  out  abundantly,  and  the  congrega- 
tion drank,  and  their  beasts  also.  And  the  Lord  spake  unto  Moses 
and  Aaron,  Because  ye  believed  me  not,  to  sanctify  me  in  the  eyes 
of  the  children  of  Israel,  therefore  ye  shall  not  bring  this  congrega- 
tion into  the  land  which  I  have  given  them."  Num.  xx,  9-12. 

The  concluding  words  of  the  last  sentence  are  certainly  deeply 
afiecting.  That  Moses  and  Aaron,  who  had  done  so  much,  and  suf- 
fered so  gready,  for  the  accomplishment  of  this  object ;  that  Moses, 
iriio,  in  the  most  generous  and  self-denying  spirit,  had  renounced  all 
personal  aggrandizement  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  into  effect  the 
Divine  Will  concerning  this  people;  that  he,  and  Aaron,  the  first 
hi^  priest,  should  not  be  permitted  to  enter  Canaan,  but  be  judi- 
cially cut  off  in  the  wilderness,  is  a  fact  which  strikingly  exhibits 
tiie  perfect  holiness  and  inflexible  justice  of  Qoi. 

Whatever  was  the  precise  nature  of  the  transgression  committed 
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bj  Moses  and  Aaron,  at  this  place,  and  for  which  they  were  thus 
doomed,  it  in  no  wise  affected  their  official  position  or  authoritj. 
Moses  still  retained  the  direction  of  public  affairs,  and  was  favored 
with  the  same  intimate  intercourse  with  Jehovah,  and  Aaron  still 
officiated  as  high  priest  in  the  sacred  services  of  the  sanctuary. 
(See  Appendix,  note  27.) 

While  the  Israelites  were  encamped  at  Eadesh,  Moses  sent  mes* 
sengers  to  the  king  of  Edom,  requesting  him  to  grant  them  a  peace- 
able passage  through  his  territory,  promising  to  do  no  injuiy,  but  to 
pay  for  whatever  they  required;  and  urging  the  request  on  the 
ground  of  their  family  relationship,  and  the  severe  sufferings  they 
had  endured,  which  are  spoken  of  as  well  known  to  the  Edomites. 
But  the  king  of  Edom  refused,  and  marched  a  strong  body  of  men 
to  the  frontier,  to  resist  the  attempt  in  case  it  should  be  made.  This 
refusal  wai»  a  bitter  disappointment  to  Israel. 

It  appears  that  at  this  time  it  was  known  to  be  the  purpose  of 
their  heavenly  Guide,  not  to  bring  them  into  Canaan  from  the 
south,  where  they  would  immediately  have  to  encounter  all  the  diffi* 
culty  of  the  hill-country  of  Hebron,  and  the  martial  power  of  the 
Philistines ;  but  to  give  them  an  entrance  into  the  country  from  the 
east,  which  would  afford  them  great  advantage  in  their  first  aggres- 
sive operations. 

In  all  probability  it  was  this  prohibition  to  enter  Canaan  from  the 
south,  which  deterred  the  Israelites  fit)m  punishing  Arad,  king  of  a 
Ganaanitish  nation,  when  about  this  time  he  came  out  and  fou^t 
against  Israel,  and  took  some  of  them  prisoners ;  contenting  them- 
selves with  vowing  to  destroy  this  people  utterly  at  a  future  period. 

As  the  country  of  Edom  consisted  chiefly  of  a  long  narrow  ridge 
of  hills,  extending  from  the  mountains  of  Moab  at  the  south-east 
comer  of  Palestine,  to  the  very  borders  of  Ezion-Gaber  on  the  east- 
em  head  of  the  Bed  Sea,  it  stood  directly  in  the  way  of  the  Israel- 
ites. If,  in  compliance  with  their  request,  ikey  had  been  allowed  to 
march  through  the  Wady  El-Ghuweir,  a  narrow  defile,  which,  run- 
ning east  and  west,  quite  divides  the  mountain  chain  between  Boz- 
rah  and  Mount  Hor,"*"  or  by  any  other  passage,  a  few  hours  would 
have  transported  them  from  the  wilderness  west  of  Idumea  to  the 
borders  of  tile  Great  Desert  which  lay  to  the  east  of  it,  where  they 
would  be  very  near  the  place  from  whence  they  were  to  begin  to 
take  possession  of  tile  land.  The  crael  refusal  of  Edom,  therefore, 
compelled  them  to  travel  along  the  eastern  border  of  Idumea  to 
Ezion-Gaber,  and  then,  turning  round  the  end  of  the  mountain 
ridge,  to  return  on  the  east  side  to  the  land  of  Moab.    This  waa 

o  See  Bobimon*!  BOiL  Bat.,  yoL  ii,  p.  061 ;  tnd  WUmi'i  Mi^  of  Bnai  and  AnbU. 
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their  only  course,  and  it  was  taken ;  they  had  therefore  "  to  compass 
the  land  of  Edom." 

While  pursuing  this  journey,  they  halted  at  Mount  Hor,  where 
Aaron  di^.  This  event  took  place  by  the  immediate  appointment 
of  God.  Moses,  Aaron,  and  Eleazer  his  son,  were  even  commanded 
to  go  up  into  the  Mount.  There  Moses,  by  divine  command,  strip- 
ped off  Aaron's  sacerdotal  garments,  and  put  them  on  Eleazer.  And 
Aaron  died  there  on  the  Mount,  being  one  hundred  and  twenty-three 
years  old;  and  the  congregation  mourned  for  him  thirty  days. 

From  Mount  Hor  the  host  of  Israel  went  to  Zalmonah.  Numbers 
zxziii,  41.  It  was  here,  probably,'*'  that  "  the  soul  of  the  people  was 
much  discouraged  because  of  the  way,"  (Num.  xxi,  4,)  and  they  spake 
against  God  and  against  Moses.  The  immediate  cause  of  this  sin 
might  have  been  their  present  apparently  unnecessary  toil.  As  God 
had  prohibited  their  making  any  aggression  upon  Edom,  and  had  not 
interfered  by  his  own  power  to  enable  them  to  cross  this  narrow  ter- 
ritory; so  it  might  have  been  imagined,  that  when  they  reached  the 
borders  of  Canaan,  he  might  also  be  unable  or  unwilling  to  put  them 
in  possession  of  the  country.  These  unbelieving  thoughts,  excited 
by  the  difficulties  of  the  way,  provoked  them  to  rebellion.  It  is 
worthy  of  remark,  that,  although  the  sin  of  Israel  was  of  the  same 
kind  in  their  several  rebellions,  yet  the  mode  of  punishment  is  con- 
stancy varied,  to  show  that  these  inflictions  came  immediately  from 
God,  and  did  not  arise  out  of  the  natural  difficulties  of  their  way. 
On  this  occasion  *'  the  Lord  sent  fiery  serpents  among  the  people, 
and  they  bit  the  people ;  and  much  people  of  Israel  died."  Numbers 
xxi,  6.  This  chastisement  brought  them  to  a  sense  of  their  sin ;  and, 
when  thus  humbled,  Moses  prayed  for  them,  and  was  divinely  direct- 
ed to  make  a  serpent  of  brass,  and  set  it  on  a  pole,  that  every  bitten 
Hebrew,  looking  upon  this  brazen  serpent,  might  be  healed.  Thus 
were  the  people  delivered  from  this  plague.  (See  Appendix,  note  28.) 

From  Zalmonah  they  journeyed,  making  a  temporary  halt  at  seve- 
ral unimportant  stations,  until  they  had  completely  rounded  the  ter- 
ritory of  Edom,  and  readied  the  eastern  frontier  of  the  land  of  Moab. 
Being  forbidden  to  molest  the  descendants  of  Lot,  they  continued 
their  course  until  they  had  reached  the  border  of  Moab  to  the  north, 
which  is  thus  described  by  the  sacred  writer :  "  From  thence  they 
removed,  and  pitched  on  the  other  side  of  Amon,  which  is  in  the 
wilderness  that  cometh  out  of  the  coasts  of  the  Amorites :  for  Amon 
is  the  border  of  Moab,  between  Moab  and  the  Amorites."  Numbers 
xxi,  18.  This  statement  clearly  defines  the  position  of  the  Israelites 
at  that  moment.    They  had  passed  Edom  and  Moab  by  traveling 
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northward  through  the  desert  on  their  eastern  frontier  until  they  had 
crossed  the  Amon,  a  small  river  that  ran  from  the  east  toward  the 
west,  falling  into  the  Dead  Sea,  and  separating  the  land  of  Moab 
from  that  of  the  Amorites.  This  encampment  was  therefore  at  the 
north-east  comer  of  the  country  ocoupi^  by  the  Amorites,  on  the 
east  bank  of  the  Jordan. 

From  this  place  Moses  sent  a  message  to  the  king  of  the  Amo- 
rites, requesting  a  peaceable  passage  through  his  territory,  and  en- 
gaging to  do  no  harm  to  persons  or  property.  This  request  was  re- 
vised, as  it  had  been  by  the  king  of  Edom ;  and  Sihon  king  of  the 
Amorites  gathered  all  his  people  together,  and  came  out  to  resist 
Israel.  On  this  occasion  it  was  impossible  to  avoid  a  conflict;  for 
this  was  one  of  the  nations  which  the  promise  of  God  had  mentioned 
by  name,  as  destined  to  be  cast  out  before  the  Israelites,  and  their 
land  given  to  them  for  a  possession.  Besides  this,  the  district  lay  so 
directly  between  the  Israelites  and  Canaan,  that  it  might  be  regarded 
as  the  key  to  the  whole  country.  Here,  therefore,  Moses  had,  for 
the  first  time,  to  lead  his  people  into  martial  contest  for  the  posses- 
sion of  a  part  of  the  land  which  the  Lord  had  promised  to  give  to 
ike  house  of  Jacob.  The  result  proved  the  faithfulness  of  Jehovah : 
the  Amorites  with  their  king  were  completely  defeated  and  utterly 
destroyed.  Having  taken  possession  of  Heshbon,  the  city  of  Sihon, 
and  its  villages,  Moses  marched  against  another  king  of  the  same 
nation,  Og,  who  reigned  in  Bashan.  He  was  a  man  of  giant  stature, 
and  came  with  his  army,  and  fought  with  Israel ;  but  he,  also,  and 
his  sons,  and  his  people,  fell  before  Israel :  so  the  Hebrews  took  pos- 
session of  all  the  lands  of.  the  Amorites  on  the  east  side  of  Jordan* 
(See  Appendix,  note  29.) 

After  the  Israelites  had  obtained  these  victories,  and  were  en- 
camped by  the  river  Jordan,  and  Moses  was  employed  in  making  ar- 
rangements for  the  regulation  and  security  of  the  recent  conquest, 
the  Hebrews  were  subjected  to  a  series  of  observations,  which,  in 
their  object  and  results,  form  a  most  remarkable  portion  of  the  his- 
tory. The  Moabites,  although  Israel  had  left  them  unmolested,  had 
seen  with  deep  interest  how  suddenly  and  completely  the  Amorites 
had  been  destroyed,  and  were  gready  alarmed  lest  they  should  be 
the  next  victims  of  their  fearful  power.  Under  the  influence  of  this 
apprehension,  Balak,  king  of  Moab,  hoping  thereby  to  obtain  an  in- 
crease of  strength  or  confidence,  sent  messengers  to  Balaam,  a  very 
celebrated  Grentile  prophet  or  diviner  of  Mesopotamia,  requesting 
that  he  would  come  and  exercise  his  divination  against  Israel,  and 
pronounce  a  malediction  upon  them.  After  having  twice  refused, 
Balaam  at  length  accompanied  Balak'a  messengers  to  Moab ;  where, 
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Dotwiilistandiiig  the  object  of  his  mission  was  the  very  reyerse,  he,  at 
Turions  places,  and  in  language  of  unequaled  sublimity,  delivered  a 
series  of  prophecies  exhibiting  the  power,  glory,  and  prosperity 
which  Israel  should  attain  under  the  fostering  care  of  Jehovah.* 

But  although  the  predictions  of  Balaam  were  all  decidedly  favor- 
able to  Israel,  he  appears  to  have  given  advice  to  the  king,  which, 
when  carried  into  effect,  had  nearly  been  fatal  to  the  house  of  Jacob. 
It  seems,  from  all  that  Holy  Scripture  has  said  on  this  subject,  that 
Balaam,  having  assured  Balak  of  the  certain  success  whidi  should 
attend  the  progress  of  the  Israelites,  advised  him  to  promote  matri- 
monial connections  between  the  women  of  Moab  and  the  men  of  Is- 
rael. Whether  the  design  or  foresight  of  the  prophet  extended  be- 
yond this  measure,  as  a  means  of  warding  off  any  warlike  invasion 
of  Moab,  we  cannot  say ;  but  the  results  far  outstepped  all  that  was 
merely  prudential  and  politic  in  this  proposal.  The  women  of  Moab 
freely  met  the  men  of  Israel ;  a  scandalous  and  guilty  intercourse 
soon  prevailed  to  a  great  extent ;  and  this,  we  are  told,  led  to  the 
Israelites  sacrificing  to  Baal-peor,  and  joining  in  the  impure  rites  of 
his  worship. 

It  is  remarkable  that,  notwithstanding  the  complete  organization 
which  existed  among  the  people  at  this  time,  such  practices  should 
have  been  allowed  to  prevail  to  a  great  extent,  without  any  effort  to 
check  their  progress.  It  would  seem  as  if  the  rulers  of  Israel  had 
been  carried  away  by  this  delusion ;  and  hence,  when  Jehovah  inter- 
posed, he  commanded  Moses  to  "  take  aU  the  heads  of  the  people, 
and  hang  them  up  before  the  Lord."  Num.  xxv,  4.  While  the 
necessary  investigation  was  being  made,  andJAoses  was  saying  unto 
the  judges  of  Israel,  "  Slay  ye  every  one  his  men  that  were  joined 
onto  Baal-peor,"  and  the  serious  part  of  the  congregation  were  weep- 
ing before  the  tabernacle  on  account  of  this  sin,  a  prince  of  Israel, 
Zimri,  of  the  tribe  of  Simeon,  was  seen  leading  a  princess  of  Midian 
mto  his  tent.  Fired  with  zeal  for  the  cause  of  the  God  of  Israel, 
Phinehas,  the  grandson  of  Aaron,  seized  a  javelin,  followed  them 
into  the  tent^  and  slew  them  there.  This  act  of  ri^teous  zeal  stay 
ed  the  plague  which  had  gone  out  from  the  wrath  of  the  Lord,  and 
whidi  had  abready  destroyed  twenty-four  thousand  men. 

Immediately  after  this  event,  the  Lord  conmianded  Moses  to  take 
the  number  of  the  people,  accorchng  to  the  same  rule  which  had  been 
followed  on  preceding  occasions ;  namely,  by  taking  account  of  all 
males  from  twenty  years  old  and  upwards, — all  that  were  able  to  go 
forth  to  war.    From  this  inquiry  it  appeared,  that  the  total  of  the 

®  Tht  cue  <rf  BalMua  wUl  be  fully  ooii«ldered  in  "  The  Hutorj  and  Religion  of  the  Gfen- 
tOe  Nations." 
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aUe-bodied  adult  males  was  601,780,  being  1,820  less  thaniihey  nxim- 
bexed  thirty-eight  years  before.  (See  Appendix,  note  30.)  Such 
was  the  result  of  the  repeated  rebellions  and  iniquities  of  tins  peo- 
ple. But  for  the  loss  by  the  plague  in  the  sin  of  Baal-peor,  instead 
of  this  decrease  there  would  have  been  an  increase  of  more  than 
twenty-two  thousand  men.  The  numbers  given  in  these  different 
accounts  afford  important  information  upon  one  point  of  great  con* 
sequence.  Considering  the  previous  rapid  multiplication  of  the  He- 
brew people,  it  might  have  been  supposed,  had  not  this  information 
been  given,  that  the  Israelites,  when  tiiey  left  Egjrpt^  were  not  suffi- 
ciently numerous  and  powerful  to  subdue  Canaan,  and  that  it  re- 
quired the  added  increase  of  another  generation  to  enable  them  to 
effect  its  subjugation.  The  result  of  these  two  numberings  dissipates 
the  delusion,  and  shows  that  when  the  land  was  actually  subdued, 
Israel  was  numerically  less  than  when  at  Sinai.  Sin  never  imparted 
strength  to  Israel. 

It  is  also  woithy  of  observation,  that  the  number  of  families  given 
in  this  census  is  fifty-seven;  to  which  if  we  add  Jacob  and  his  sons, 
we  have  seventy,  the  exact  number  that  went  down  into  Egypt. 

Soon  after  this  census,  the  Lord  commanded  Moses  to  ascend 
Mount  Abarim,  and  from  thence  view  the  land  which  he  had  pro- 
mised to  give  for  an  inheritance  unto  Israel,  assuring  him  at  the 
same  time  that,  after  he  had  been  thus  &r  gratified,  he  should  be 
gathered  unto  his  people,  as  Aaron  his  brother  had  been  gathered ; 
because  they  had  both  sinned  against  God  in  the  wilderness  of  Zin. 

Few  scenes  in  history  are  more  interesting  than  this ;  and  seldom 
do  we  see  human  nature  presented  to  our  view  invested  with  more 
real  grace  and  dignity.  Although  to  Moses  especially  it  must  have 
been  an  object  of  paramount  interest  and  importance  to  see  his  peo- 
ple take  possession  of  the  land  of  promise ;  yet,  when  this  man  of 
God  heard  the  fiat  which  destroyed  all  these  hopes,  and  consigned 
him  to  an  obscure  grave  in  the  wilderness,  no  murmur  escaped  his 
lips:  he  did  not  deprecate  his  doom,  or  supplicate  a  reversal  of  his 
sentence.  Nor  does  this  silence  arise  from  a  confounded  mind,  or 
a  paralyzed  intellect  bending  beneath  the  weight  of  his  fate  and  his 
years.  His  spirit  is  still  active,  his  judgment  retains  its  strength, 
his  soul  is  as  ardent  as  ever;  but,  even  here,  all  these  are  caUed  into 
lively  exercise,  not  for  himself  but  for  his  people.  On  hearing  the 
mandate  of  Heaven,  Moses  gave  utterance  to  tile  following  earnest 
and  important  prayer :  "  Let  the  Lord,  the  God  of  the  spirits  of  all 
flesh,  set  a  man  over  the  congregation,  which  may  go  out  before 
them,  and  which  may  go  in  before  them,  and  which  may  lead  them 
out,  and  which  may  bring  them  in ;  that  tile  congregation  of  the 
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Lord  be  iKyt  as  sheep  which  have  no  shepherd."  Nmn.  xzvii,  16, 17. 
Here  is  the  same  loftiness  of  spirit,  rising  hi^  above  every  selfish 
consideration,  the  same  zeal  for  the  honor  of  Qod,  the  same  devoted 
concern  for  the  wel&re  of  his  people,  which  had  heretofore  marked 
his  entire  public  character.  We  may  wade  through  many  folios  of 
history  and  biography,  narrating  the  mi^ty  deeds  of  warriors, 
statesmen,  and  professed  patriots,  before  we  &id  another  case  equal 
to  it  in  interest. 

The  supplication  of  Moses  was  heard;  and  Joshua,  who  had 
already  distinguished  himself  on  several  occasions,  was  appointed  to 
be  the  future  leader  of  the  Israelitish  host.  Moses  was  commanded 
to  carry  tiiis  appointment  into  effect  in  the  most  formal  mamier. 
Joehua  was  set  before  the  high-priest  in  the  presence  of  the  whole 
congregation ;  when  Moses  laid  his  hands  on  him,  and  delivered  a 
diarge  to  him  suited  to  the  importance  of  the  occasion ;  and  Joshua 
was  then  declared  to  have  access  unto  God  by  the  ministry  of  the 
priest  tiirou^  Urim  and  Thummim.  Thus  was  Joshua  publicly 
recognized  as  the  successor  of  Moses  in  the  government  of  Israel. 

Soon  after  this  appointment,  Moses  was  commanded  to  attack 
and  destroy  the  Midianites.  For  this  service  twelve  thousand  men 
were  selected,  one  thousand  from  each  tribe.  Phinehas,  the  son  of 
tiie  hi^  priest,  with  the  "holy  instruments  and  trumpets,"  attended 
the  expedition.  The  name  of  the  military  commander  is  not  men- 
timied, — most  probably  it  was  Joshua;  but  the  case  is  represented 
as  if  tiie  whole  business  was  conducted  under  the  immediate  direc- 
tion and  authority  of  Gt)d. 

The  result  of  this  expedition  was  the  entire  destruction  of  the 
Midianites,  none  of  the  people  being  preserved  alive,  but  female 
duldren  and  virgins.  The  booty  was  inmiense,  and  was  divided 
into  two  equal  parts,  those  who  went  to  the  war  taking  one,  and  the 
rest  of  the  congregation  the  other.  The  whole  was  subjected  to  a 
tax  in  h^vor  of  tiie  sanctuary  and  tiie  Levites,  the  soldiers  being  re- 
quired to  present  a  five-hundredth  part  of  their  portion,  and  the 
people  a  fiftieth  of  theirs.  Besides  this,  the  miscellaneous  booty 
was  so  great,  that  the  captains  of  thousands,  and  ike  captains  of 
hundreds,  when  they  mustered  the  army  on  their  return  from  the 
expedition,  and  found  that  they  had  not  lost  one  man,  presented  a 
farther  offering  to  the  Lord,  of  jewels  of  gold,  chains,  bracelets,  ear- 
rings, &c.,  amounting  in  all  to  16,750  shekels,  or  about  £37,869 
st^ng. 

One  circumstance  is  distinctly  noticed  by  the  sacred  historian  in 
connection  with  this  case,  which  must  not  be  overlooked.  Balaam 
the  prophet  was  slain  in  this  war.    Being  with  tiie  Midianites,  he 
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perished  in  the  destruction :  a  fearful  proof  that  divine  ^fts  and 
good  desires  do  not  always  lead  to  a  happy  end. 

By  these  warlike  operations  the  Israelites  had  obtained  possession 
of  a  very  important  district  on  the  east  bank  of  the  Jordan.  This 
induced  the  tribe  of  Reuben  and  the  tribe  of  Gad  to  apply  to  Moses 
for  leave  to  settle  in  this  country ;  which,  on  condition  that  their 
fighting  men  should  still  continue  with  the  main  body  of  tiie  army 
until  all  the  tribes  had  obtained  possession  of  the  country,  was 
granted.  These  tribes,  together  with  the  half-tribe  of  Manasseh, 
therefore,  built  towns  for  their  residence,  and  made  folds  for  their 
cattle.  These  were  tiie  last  public  operations  over  which  Moses 
presided.  From  this  period  the  man  of  God  appears  to  have  de- 
voted himself  exclusively  to  the  spiritual  duties  of  his  o£Sce,  by  im- 
pressing on  the  hearts  of  the  Israelites  a  deep  sense  of  their  obliga- 
tion to  keep  the  commandments  of  God,  and  by  persuading  them 
that  this  was  not  only  their  duty,  but  that  all  their  personal  happi- 
ness, and  all  their  national  honor  and  prosperity,  depended  on  their 
fidelity  to  the  covenant  of  Jehovah. 

Perhaps  no  man  was  ever  placed  in  a  position  so  exciting,  impor- 
tant, and  responsible,  as  that  in  which  Moses  stood  at  this  juncture*, 
and  we  have  nothing  in  the  whole  history  of  the  world  more  noble 
and  elective  than  his  language  and  deportment  on  this  occasion. 

He  had  renounced  all  the  riches,  honors,  and  pleasures  of  Egypt, 
and  associated  himself  with  a  poor,  oppressed,  and  despised  people. 
As  their  leader,  he  had  brought  them  out  of  Egypt,  and  for  forty 
years  had  directed  their  various  movements  in  the  wilderness.  The 
object  and  end  of  all  this  was  the  possession  of  Canaan;  and  they 
had  now  arrived  at  the  border  of  this  country,  had  subdued  several 
hostile  tribes,  and  taken  possession  of  a  part  of  the  country.  The 
reward  of  forty  years'  incessant  toil  was  now  within  his  reach;  the 
object  for  which  he  had  made  every  sacrifice,  and  endured  unnum- 
bered trials,  was  placed  fully  before  his  eyes.  Yet  he  is  doomed  to 
die  with  his  greatest  earthly  wishes  ungratified.  In  these  circum- 
stances, as  we  have  observed,  no  murmur  escapes  him ;  nay,  he  not 
only  bows  to  the  Divine  will,  but  enters  heartily  into  it,  loses  si^ 
of  himself^  and  concentrates  all  his  undiminished  energy  to  the  good 
of  his  charge. 

When  it  is  admitted  that  he  acted  and  spoke  under  the  plenary 
influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  we  need  not  wonder  that  the  highest 
wisdom  and  the  richest  purity  marked  all  his  steps.  But  it  may  be 
useful  to  glance  at  a  few  points  in  this  remarkable  history.  In  the 
first  place,  Moses  entreated  the  Lord  to  appoint  a  leader  to  succeed 
him.    This  was  done ;  and  the  appointment  not  only  led  Joshua 
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to  prepare  for  the  duties  of  his  high  station;  but  the  public  manner 
in  which  it  was  made  gave  to  the  advices,  commands,  and  exhorta* 
tions  of  Moses,  all  the  pathos  and  power  which  attach  to  the  words 
of  a  dymg  £nend. 

Of  this  Moses  fully  availed  himself  He  supplied  every  omission 
in  past  instruction,  repeated  the  most  important  laws,  enjoined  obe- 
dience with  aD  the  authority  of  a  divinely  appointed  lawgiver,  rea- 
soned and  exhorted  with  all  the  earnestness  of  an  affectionate  parent; 
and,  soaring  into  the  highest  regions  of  prophecy  and  poetry,  paint- 
ed glorious  visions  of  the  blessedness  of  obedience,  and  showed  with 
equal  vividness  and  power  the  fearful  consequences  of  transgression. 

Attention  is  directed  to  the  following  brief  sketch  of  tiiese  ad- 
dresses and  events : — 

1.  Moses  delivered  his  charge  to  the  people.  Deut.  xxxi,  1-7. 
2.  He  then  gave  an  encouraging  and  consolatory  address  to  Joshuat. 
Verses  7,  8.  3.  He  completed  the  writing  of  the  law,  and  delivered 
it  to  the  priests.  Verses  9-13.  4.  Moses  and  Joshua  are  summoned 
to  meet  the  Lord  in  the  sanctuary,  where  the  Lord  gave  a  charge  to 
Joriiua^  and  taught  Moses  a  song.  Verses  14-21.  5.  Moses  de- 
livered a  further  charge  to  Joshua,  and  gave  the  law  to  the  Levites. 
Verses  28-30.  6.  Moses  wrote  his  song,  and  rehearsed  it  in  the 
ears  of  the  people.  Verses  22,  30 ;  xzxii,  1-43.  7.  Moses  delivered 
a  farewell  address  to  the  people.  Deut.  xxxii,  44-47.  8.  Moses  re- 
ceived the  command  to  go  up  into  the  Mount  to  die.  Verses  48-62. 
9.  Moses  finally  delivered  his  blessing  to  the  people ;  referring  to 
eadi  iribe  in  detail;  giving  prophetic  intimations  of  their  future 
characters,  circumstances,  and  destiny;  closing  with  a  brilliant  de- 
scription of  the  glorious  condition  of  Israel,  on  account  of  its  cove- 
nant relation  to  the  everlasting  God.  Deut.  xzxiiL  10.  Moses 
ascended  the  mountain  of  Nebo,  even  the  top  of  Pisgah,  and  died, 
according  to  the  word  of  the  Lord.  Deut.  xxxiv,  1-6. 

AH  "  ttie  children  of  Israel  wept  for  Moses  in  the  plains  of  Moab 
thirty  days,"  Deut.  xxxiv,  8 ;  and  we  can  well  imagine  that  this 
lamentation  was  deep  and  universal.  Never  had  sovereign,  general, 
or  leader  displayed  so  much  disinterested  public  spirit,  or  devoted 
himself  so  fidly  to  the  interests  of  his  people,  as  had  Moses.  Well 
mi^  they  mourn  the  loss  of  a  man  like  him.  We  cannot  here  avoid 
referring  to  the  very  obvious  bearing  of  this  event  on  the  religious 
opinions  and  views  of  the  Israelites.  When  learned  writers  teadi, 
that  this  people  had  no  knowledge  of  a  future  life ;  that  they  were 
utterly  ignorant  of  any  higher  or  clearer  views  of  religion,  than  arose 
out  of  ilie  ceremonial  law;  we  incline  to  ask  them,  If  those  opinions 
are  correct,  what  must  the  Israelites  have  thought  of  Hbe  &te  of 
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MoBes  and  Aaron?  Here  are  two  men  eminenUy  owned  of  God  as 
hia  aervants, — ^men  who  labored  long  and  faithfiilly  in  his  service. 
They  are,  nevertheless,  cut  off  at  the  end  of  their  toilsome  career, 
and  deprived  of  the  prize  for  which'  they  had  labored.  It  is  true, 
they  had  sinned;  but  this  single  transgression,  which  it  is  very  dif- 
ficdt  to  define,  could  scarcely,  on  the  principles  already  referred  to, 
have  been  made  the  ground  for  such  severe  punishment.  If  an 
inadvertency  of  thought,  or  an  unadvised  word,  were  to  cut  off  all 
hope,  and  ciuise  the  severest  penalty,  who  would  escape?  K,  as  is 
fa31j  believed,  the  Israelites  knew  tiie  certainty  of  a  future  life,  and 
the  reality  of  spiritual  religion,  then  the  case  of  these  eminent  men 
was  admonitory  in  the  extreme.  Then  the  people  would  see  that 
although  their  leaders  were  deprived  of  earthly  joy  because  of  their 
transgressions,  they  had  passed  to  a  heavenly  reward.  In  fact,  ike 
whole  tenor  of  the  account  proves  this  to  have  been  the  case,  and 
shows  that  public  opinion  at  the  time  must  have  been  in  accordance 
with  these  views.  Could  it  have  been  the  purpose  of  Heaven  that 
the  last  pathetic  addresses  of  Moses,  his  song,'  and  his  blessing 
should  be  regarded  by  the  Israelites  as  the  efiusions  of  a  man  just 
about  to  perish  under  the  divine  maledictioD?  All  history,  and  all 
antiquity,  reject  the  supposition,  and  prove  that  the  doctrine  of  eter- 
nal rewards  and  punishments  was  known  and  believed. 

In  closing  our  account  of  this  imparalleled  journey,  it  may  be 
necessary  to  make  a  few  remarks  on  the  manner  of  the  encampment 
formed  by  Moses.  When  we  remind  the  reader  that  this  body  con- 
tained a  population  of  both  sexes  and  all  ages,  to  the  number  of  two 
millions  or  more,  it  will  be  obvious  that  the  arrangements  by  which 
tbey  were  guided  in  the  several  places  of  their  stay,  during  a  sojourn 
of  forty  years,  and  a  journey  of  many  hundreds  of  miles,  must  have 
required  great  wisdom  and  skill  in  their  device  and  in  their  execu- 
tion. Yet  it  is  a  singular  and  important  fact,  that,  disposed  as  the 
people  were  to  murmm:  at  every  privation,  and  to  reproach  their 
leader  on  account  of  every  inconvenience  which  they  were  called  to 
endure,  we  never  hear  them  complain  of  any  suffering  occasioned  by 
want  of  accommodation  or  deficient  arrangements  in  their  encamp- 
ments. 

There  are  many  curious  questions  arising  out  of  these  arrange- 
ments, to  which  it  may  not  now  be  possible  to  give  satis&ctory 
aQswers ;  but  we  have  sufficient  information  to  enable  us  to  form  a 
g^eral  view  of  the  case.  In  the  centre  of  the  camp  stood  the  court 
of  the  tabemade.  This  was  about  fifty-eight  yards  long  and  twenty- 
mne  yards  wide.  In  this  area  stood  the  tabemade,  as  the  royal 
leesidence  of  the  God  of  Israel.    Here  he  dwelt  among  his  people, 
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i&d  oyer  this  royal  tent  rested  the  doud  of  the  DiTine  Preseiioe. 
Xbe  entranee  to  it  was  at  the  east  end.  Here  likewise,  immediate^ 
before  this  entrauce,  were  the  tents  of  Moses,  Aar<MDi,  and  Aaron's 
sons,  the  priests.  On  the  other  three  sides  of  the  tabemacde  the 
several  fieunilies  of  the  Levites  had  their  position :  on  the  south  ride^ 
^  Eohathites,  numbering,  according  to  the  last  census,  2,750  men; 
on  the  west,  the  sons  of  Gershon,  2,630;  and  on  the  north,  the' 
&mily  of  Merari,  8,200.  This  part  of  the  camp  must  have  occupied 
a  yeiy  o(»iaiderable  space,  especially  as,  on  accoimt  of  its  sanctity, 
it  would  be  regarded  as  the  ground  on  which  the  congregation  as- 
s^Eubled  for  worship.  Josephus  states  that,  except  for  this  purpose, 
maoe  of  tiie  people  were  allowed  to  come  nearer  than  two  l^iousand 
cubite  to  the  tabernacle.  This  would  require  a  space  of  a  thousand 
yards  on  each  side  of  the  sacred  tent,  or,  in  the  whole,  a  square  of 
more  than  a  mile. 

On  eadi  side  of  this  space  the  twelve  tribes  were  placed  in  four 
separate  and  distinct  bodies :  Judah,  74,600,  in  the  centre  on  the 
east  side  of  the  tabernacle ;  Zebulun,  57,400,  on  his  right  wing ;  and 
Issachar,  54^400,  on  his  left.  So  that  this  division  comprised  an 
anny  of  186,400  men,  capable  of  war,  with  all  their  wives,  children, 
and  property :  their  front  was  toward  the  east,  with  their  cattle  and 
substance  in  the  rear,  or  toward  the  inner  part  of  the  whole  encamp- 
ment. On  the  south  side,  Beuben,  46,500,  occupied  the  centre, 
with  Gad,  45,650,  on  the  right,  and  Simeon,  59,800,  on  the  left; 
making  together  a  force  of  151,450  men.  The  north  side  was  ocoa- 
pied  by  Dan  in  the  centre,  62,700,  with  Naphtali,  52,400,  on  the 
right,  and  Asher,  41,500,  on  the  left ;  making  together  a  body  of 
157,600  men.  On  the  west,  Ephraim,  40,500,  in  the  centre,  Ben- 
jamin, 85,400,  on  the  right,  and  Manasseh,  32,200,  on  the  left; 
making  together  a  force  of  108,100  on  this  side. 

Thus  the  whole  camp  lay  in  the  form  of  a  square,  every  side  oc- 
cupied by  men  of  war,  covering  their  families  and  property,  and 
surrounding  thje  priests,  Levites,  and  the  sanctuary  of  God.  In  this 
arrangement  we  see  that,  as  far  as  possible,  the  peculiar  relationship 
of  the  heads  of  the  tribes  was  maintained.  All  the  descendants  of 
Rachel  occupied  one  division  of  the  encampment.  Three  sons  of 
Leah  form  the  van.  Two  other  sons  of  Leah,  with  one  of  Zilpah 
her  maid,  form  the  south  division ;  and  the  remainder  of  the  tribes, 
the  north  one.  It  must  be  further  observed,  in  the  subdivision  of 
the  tribes,  that  their  family  relationships  were  strictly  adhered  to, 
so  that  every  one  pitched  by  the  standard  of  his  father's  house. 
This  arrangement  not  only  prevented  bickerings  and  disputes,  by 
placing  every  family  in  contact  with  near  relations ;  but  it  also 
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maintained,  throughout  the  entire  multitude,  an  unbroken  bond  of 
brotherhood.  Josephus  unquestionably  gave  the  opinions  whidi 
prevailed  among  the  Jews  of  his  day,  when  he  said,  "  When  they 
set  up  the  tabernacle,  they  received  it  into  the  midst  of  the  camp, 
three  of  the  tribes  pitching  their  tents  on  each  side  of  it ;  and  roads 
were  cut  through  the  midst  of  these  tents.  It  was  like  a  well- 
iq[>pointed  market;  and  everything  was  there  ready  for  sale  in  due 
order ;  and  all  sorts  of  artificers  were  in  the  shops ;  and  it  resembled 
nothing  so  much  as  a  city,  that  sometimes  was  movable  and  some- 
times fixed.'* — Antiquities,  vol.  iii,  sect.  12,  p.  5. 

In  addition  to  the  bonds  of  consanguinity  and  a£Bnity,  and  natural 
authority  of  parents  and  chiefs,  the  whole  body  was  divided,  accord- 
ing to  decimal  notation,  into  sections,  and  officers  appointed  over 
tens,  fifties,  hundreds,  and  thousands.  Thus  order  was  maintained, 
and  regularity  and  subordination  established. 

When  all  these  circumstances  are  taken  into  account,  no  plan  can 
be  conceived  more  calculated  to  secure  the  general  good  than  that 
which  was  adopted,  nor  any  more  likely  to  make  an  impression  on 
all  the  nations  with  whom  they  came  into  contact.  Hence,  when 
iliis  multitudinous  host,  so  carefully  marshaled,  so  harmoniously 
blended  together,  with  the  sanctuary  of  Jehovah  in  the  c^tre,  and 
overshadowed  with  the  cloud  of  his  presence,  was  viewed  by  Balak 
and  Balaam,  we  need  not  wonder  at  liie  terror-stricken  aspect  of  the 
king  of  Moab,  nor  that  the  prophet  should  exclaim,  "  How  gpodtfr 
are  thy  tents,  0  Jacob,  and  thy  tabernacles,  0  Israel  I"  Num.  xxiv,  5. 
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CHAPTER  n. 

THE  RELIGION  OF  THE  HEBREWS  IN  THE  WILDERNESS. 

The  Ol^eei  of  die  Cluster— BeUgion  of  Jacob  and  his  Sons  when  they  entered  Egypt— 
Of  tbe  iMftHbn  at  the  Time  of  the  Exodns — ^Their  Idolatry  in  Egypt  partial  and  secret 
— GBABAcm  AMD  CiBOUMSTUicxs  OF  Dnoine  Worship  at  this  Tun — ^Priests— Place 
of  Worsh^>— -Bbuoious  RxYXLATioirs  madk  to  thx  Hibkews  nr  thx  Wildkakess — 
Hie  BiTiiie  Anthor  of  these,  the  sacred  Wobd— The  Decalogue — ^Effects  produced  by  its 
Rerelation— The  Tabernacle— Altai^Layer— The  Holy,  and  the  Most  Holy  Place,  with 
their  sacred  Fnmitore — ^Thx  Puxsthood— The  sacred  Vestments — ^Urim  and  Thummim 
— BsLKUous  FBsnYALS— Day  of  Atonement^Feast  of  Tabernacles— Of  Trumpets— New 
MboBS — Sabbatical  Tear— The  Sabbath — ^The  Chasacteb  of  this  Rbuoious  System — 
Natiooal  and  ISieoeritio— Object  and  Sanctions  of  the  Theocracy — Future  Rewards  and 
Pmishments  known — ^The  Theocracy  national  and  general — ^The  typical  Character  of  the 
Mosaic  Economy  was  to  some  extent  understood  by  the  ancient  Hebrews. 

A  DIGEST  of  the  religion  of  the  Hebrews  during  their  sojourn  in  the 
wilderaees  must  include  information  on  the  following  subjects : — The 
religion  which  Jacob  and  his  sons  took  with  them  into  Egypt ;  the 
change  to  which  this  religious  system  was  subjected  during  the  rapid 
multiplication  of  the  people,  throughout  the  two  centuries  of  their 
lerid^uoe  in  that  country;  the  divine  revelations  of  a  strictly  reli- 
gious character  which  were  made  to  them  through  Moses  in  the  wil- 
derness ;  and  the  religious  economy  which  this  people,  in  consequence, 
possessed  at  the  dose  of  their  journeying. 

The  first  of  these  subjects  will  here  occupy  only  a  brief  space,  as 
it  has  been  fully  discussed  in  "  The  History  and  Religion  of  the 
Patriarchal  Age,"  to  which  the  reader  is  referred.  It  will  therefore 
be  necessary  only  to  repeat  the  substance  of  those  conclusions  which 
itsulted  firom  a  lengthened  discussion  of  the  subject  in  that  work. 

In  this  inquiry,  it  was  satis&ctorily  ascertained  ihat  man,  in  the 
earliest  ages,  was  made  acquainted  with  the  being  and  perfections 
of  God,  and  his  government  of  the  world ;  the  £bJ1  and  depravity  of 
man,  and  the  consequent  evil  of  sin ;  the  promise  of  a  Redeemer, 
and  tte  appointment  of  animal  sacrifice,  as  typical  of  the  efficacious 
atonement  of  Els  death ;  the  reality  and  perpetuity  of  a  future  state, 
indnding  a  knowledge  of  rewards  and  punishments ;  the  existence 
and  authority  of  divine  laws  for  the  regulation  of  human  conduct; 
and  the  gracious  influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  for  the  purpose  of 
giving  eflfect,  individually  and  generally,  to  the  merciful  purposes  of 
Ood. 

IS  these  conchisions  are  just,  it  will  be  admitted  that  the  religion 
of  file  eiiify  ages  was  founded  on  revealed  truth ;  and  tiiat,  wherever 
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that  truth  was  obeyed,  it  produced  a  living,  influential  principle^ 
which  imparted  to  the  individual  a  conscious  witness  of  righteous- 
ness, an  internal  testimony  that  he  pleased  God.  It  is  thus  described 
by  the  inspired  authority  of  the  New  Testament.  Heb.  xi,  4,  5. 

The  religion  of  the  early  patriarchs,  therefore,  whatever  obscurity 
might  have  rested  on  some  of  its  doctrinal  elements,  did  not  consist 
of  an  ignorant  adoption  of  peculiar  rites  and  laws,  nor  of  a  heartleiB 
acquiescence  in  certain  dogmas.  It  was  an  efficient  mamfestatioii 
of  the  truth  and  grace  of  God.  Yet,  in  some  respects,  great  pecu- 
liarity attached  to  this  initial  dispensation.  As  fSeur  as  we  are  in- 
formed, the  people  of  those  days  possessed  no  authoritative  written 
records  of  truth.  The  revelations  with  which  they  were  &vored 
were  handed  down,  and  preserved  by  vivd  voce  testimony,  from 
father  to  son.  The  manner  of  transmission  was  therefore  that  of 
oral  tradition,  the  father  of  the  fomily  being  the  priest  and  teacher. 
It  may  be  further  observed,  that  those  individuals  who  experienced 
the  efficacy  of  this  religion,  had  a  distinct  knowledge  of  Divine  Pro- 
vidence, and  a  clear  perception  of  the  duty  and  the  effects  of  prayer. 

Such  was  the  religion  of  Jacob  when  he  went  down  into  Egypt; 
such,  there  is  reason  to  believe,  was  the  religion  of  Joseph,  and  of 
the  other  sons  of  Israel,  as  fisur  as  knowledge  and  opinion  could  ex- 
tend. How  far  the  hearts  of  the  latter  were  imbued  with  this  fiuitii, 
and  their  lives  made  subject  to  its  truth,  we  have  v^  slender  means 
of  determining. 

The  family  of  Jacob,  consisting  of  seventy  men,  when  looated  in 
Egypt,  rapicUy  multiplied,  and  e}q)anded  into  a  nation.  It  beeomea, 
therefore,  important  to  ascertain  to  what  extent  the  religion  of  the 
Israelites  was  aff^ted  during  their  sojourn.  This  inquiry  is  of  more 
than  ordinary  consequence,  inasmuch  as  it  has  be^  tiie  eonxBum 
practice  to  refer  any  anomaly  or  difficulty  foimd  in  the  religion 
practices  or  institutions  of  the  Hebrews,  to  the  influence  of  Egyp- 
tian idolatry,  and  the  consequent  adoption  of  the  rites  and  mannen 
of  that  country. 

It  cannot  be  denied  that,  at  first  sight,  there  appears  to  be  gpent 
plausibility  in  the  presumption,  that  a  £Bynily  thus  situated,  and  mul- 
tiplying generation  after  generation,  in  the  midst  of  an  idolatroas 
and  dominant  nation,  must  have  had  their  religious  doctrines  and 
practices,  to  some  considerable  extent,  affected  by  those  of  the  ruling 
powers,  and  of  the  surrounding  population.  But  a  careful  review 
of  the  real  circumstances  of  the  case  will  show,  that,  if  this  inflnenoe 
operated  at  all,  it  was  to  a  very  limited  extent. 

In  the  first  plaoe,  it  is  important  to  observe,  that  when  tiie  fiunily 
pf  Jaoob  came  into  Egyp^  tiliey  were  described  by  Joseph,  and  lliij 


deooiJ^ed  th6i98elye8,  as  persons  so  different  in  ttieir  manners  and 
ooeopation  ^m  the  Egyptians,  that,  for  this  reas<Hi,  a  sepaiate  and 
distinot  dis^ri^  ms  allotted  for  their  location.  This  measure,  while 
i|  clearly  roQogojj^  the  peculiar  views  and  habits  of  the  Hebrew^, 
removed  them,  as  far  as  possible,  from  the  range  of  Egyptian 
influence. 

It  auist  finrther  be  noted,  that  the  pore  patriarchal  faith  was  &e- 
qaently  inculcated  on  the  Israelites  during  this  period;  the  addresses 
and  prec^ctions  delivered  in  the  last  days  of  Jacob  were  full  of  this 
kind  of  instruction,  and  the  dying  charge  of  Joseph  was  alike  adapted 
to  imprint  the  great  elements  of  patriarchal  fiuth  upon  tiie  minds  of 
the  Hebrew  people. 

But  perhaps  nothing  tended  so  effectually  to  preserve  the  Israel* 
ites  from  Egyptian  idolabry,  as  tiie  jealousy,  persecution,  and  con- 
Bommate  omelty  with  whidi  they  were  treated  in  that  country.  The 
ostensible  cause  of  tiiis  oppression  (Exod.  i,  9,  10)  may  be  taken  as 
a  proo(  that  the  descendants  of  Jacob  had  preserved  all  their  pecu- 
liarities and  that  the  line  of  demarkation  between  them  and  the 
Egyptians  continued  as  strong  as  ever.  K  the  policy  of  Pharaoh 
had  been  directed  to  the  same  purpose  as  that  which  was  afterward, 
under  much  less  fevorable  circumstances,  formed  and  pursued  by 
the  Moabites  and  Midianites,  on  all  merely  human  principles  of  cal- 
culation we  mi^  have  justly  despaired  for  the  religious  integrity 
of  God's  elect  people.  If,  instead  of  murderous  coercion,  they  had 
aimed  at  amalgamation,  and  with  this  object  had  promoted  friendly 
interoou»e  and  matrimonial  connections,  the  process  of  union  mig^t 
have  been  slow;  but,  unless  prevented  by  the  immediate  interposi- 
tion of  God,  it  would  have  been  certain.  But  when,  instead  of  this 
conciliatory  course,  severe  persecution  and  barbarous  inflictions  were 
continued  for  nearly  half  a  century,  the  strongest  barrier  was  raised 
against  religious  incorporation.  There  was  little  probability  that 
&»  (^pressed  captive  would  copy  the  faith,  or  adopt  the  reli- 
^UB  institutions,  of  his  cruel  tyrant.  All  history  and  experience 
are  opposed  to  such  a  result. 

Time  considerations  ]q>pear  to  lead  to  the  opinion,  that  the  Is- 
raelites in  Egypt,  to  a  remarkable  degree,  preserved  their  manners 
and  reli^on  from  being  affected  by  diose  of  the  Eg3rptians.  But 
hefiire  this  conclusion  is  adopted,  it  will  be  necessary  to  inquire  whe- 
Aer  the  sacred  writers  have  cast  any  important  light  upon  this  sub- 
ject Joshua  certainly  alludes  to  it.  When  exhorting  the  people 
to  obedience,  he  said,  "Now  therefore  fear  the  Lord,  and  serve  him 
in  sincerity  and  in  truth :  and  put  away  the  gods  which  your  fathers 
asrved  on  the  other  side  of  the  flood,  and  in  Egypt;  and  serve  ye 
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the  Lord."  Joshna  xxiv,  14.  This  text  clearly  states  that  the  Israel- 
itee  were  to  some  extent  guilty  of  idolatry  whilst  in  Egypt;  but  it 
does  not  say  whether  the  gods  spoken  of,  as  worshiped  in  ihat  ooon- 
try,  were  the  same  gods  which  the  Hebrew  fiskthers  served  on  the 
other  side  of  the  Euphrates,  or  the  gods  of  Egypt.  Another  refer- 
ence to  this  subject,  couched  in  more  precise  terms,  is  found  in  Bm« 
kiel.  This  prophet,  expostulating  with  the  elders  of  Israel,  on 
account  of  the  unfaithfulness  of  the  people  in  every  age  of  their  his- 
tory, observes,  that,  when  the  Lord  brought  them  up  out  of  the  land 
of  Egypt,  he  said  unto  them,  "  Cast  ye  away  every  man  the  abomi- 
nations of  his  eyes,  and  defile  not  yourselves  with  tiie  idols  of  Egypt : 
I  am  the  Lord  your  God.  But  they  rebelled  against  me,  and  would 
not  hearken  unto  me :  they*  did  not  every  man  cast  away  the  abomi- 
nations of  their  eyes,  neither  did  they  forsake  the  idols  of  l^ypt.'' 
Ezek.  XX,  7,  8.  This  language  clearly  proves,  notwithstanding  the 
apparent  improbability  of  the  thing,  that  the  Israelites  did  to  some 
extent  pollute  themselves  with  the  idols  of  Egypt.  But  while  thii 
fact  is  fiilly  admitted,  it  must  be  observed  that  tiie  text  affords  im- 
portant information  respecting  the  nature  of  this  evil,  and  the  extent 
to  which  it  prevailed.  By  placing  in  the  same  category  the  circum- 
stances of  the  sojourn  in  Egypt,  respecting  which  we  have  scarcely 
any  information,  and  those  which  occurred  in  the  wilderness,  of 
which  there  remains  an  ample  history,  the  prophet  has  enabled  us 
to  form  a  correct  judgment  on  this  subject.  He  says  that  when, 
after  the  exodus,  they  were  commanded  to  cast  away  the  idols  of 
Egypt,  they  did  not  obey.  Now  it  is  well  known,  that,  during  the 
sojourn  of  the  Israelites  in  the  wilderness,  idolatry  was  not  only  re- 
garded as  a  sin  against  God,  but  every  practice  of  the  evil  and  in- 
centive to  it  were  punishable  with  death.  Deut.  xvii,  2-5.  Yet  tliiB 
text  assures  us,  that,  notwithstandmg  this  rigid  prohibition,  idolatry 
was  practiced;  and  this  fearful  charge  is  fully  confirmed  by  Moees 
himself,  who  declares  that  his  people  had  provoked  the  Lord  "to 
jealousy  with  strange  gods,"  and  these  not  the  old  deities  of  tiie 
Chaldeans,  but  *'  new  gods  that  came  newly  up,  whom  your  fiithen 
feared  not."  Deut.  xxxii,  16,  17.  But  what  was  the  real  character 
of  these  idolatrous  practices  ?  It  is  certain  that  in  the  wildemees 
they  did  not  obtain  as  corruptions  of  the  national  fisdth,  nor  did  thej 
deteriorate  the  institutions  of  the  law  by  introducing  new  objects  crfT 
worship,  or  new  elements  into  the  ritual.  This  idolatry  must  hare 
existed  as  the  private  and  covert  sin  of  individuals,  who  acted  in 
defiance  of  the  religion  of  their  &thers,  and  committed  these  abomi- 
nations in  secret,  lest  they  should  be  punished  for  their  iniquity. 
Is  it  not  reas(mable  to  suppose  that  the  sin  of  idolatry  which 
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committed  in  Egypt  was  of  the  same  character?  The  practice  is 
uniformly  spoken  of  as  that  of  individuals.  This  conclusion  is 
strongly  supported  by  the  &ct,  that  the  distinguishing  rite  of  their 
rdigion,  circumcision,  had  been  universally  observed.  Joshua  v,  5. 
1£  these  opinions  are  well  founded,  it  will  follow  that  the  descend- 
ants of  Jacob  left  Egypt,  believing  all  the  great  doctrines  of  the  pa- 
triarchal fiuth,  and,  as  a  people,  devoted  to  the  service  of  the  true 
God ;  althou^  there  would  be  many  among  them  irreligious  and 
disobedient  in  their  private  character ;  and  some  who  carried  this 
sinfid  disposition  to  such  an  extent  as  privately  to  indulge  in  idola- 
trous practices. 

These  conclusions  are  confirmed  by  the  nature  of  the  contest 
which  issued  in  the  exodus  of  the  Israelites.  This  is  always  spoken 
of  as  a  war  of  religions ;  and  such  was  the  character  of  the  whole 
process  of  their  deliverance.  The  first  demand  of  Moses  for  the 
liberation  of  his  people  was  based  upon  the  peculiar  character  of 
Hebrew  worship :  how  could  this  have  been,  if  it  had  to  any  consi- 
derable extent  been  assimilated  to  that  of  Egypt  ?  On  the  contrary, 
the  religious  rites  of  the  Hebrews  are  spoken  of  as  so  intolerable  in 
the  estimation  of  the  Egyptians,  that  they  could  not  be  performed 
in  their  presence.  Exod.  viii,  26.  Nor  can  the  Scriptural  narrative 
of  the  exodus  be  read  without  producing  a  conviction,  that  the  Is- 
raelites in  the  depth  of  their  trouble  looked  to  God  for  support  and 
ddiveraaoe.  The  language  of  Moses  implies  the  sincerity,  earnest- 
ness, and  prevalence  of  their  prayer :  "  The  children  of  Israel  sighed 
by  reason  of  the  bondage,  and  they  cried,  and  their  cry  came  up 
mito  God."  Exod.  ii,  23.  These  words  appear  as  intended  to  de- 
scribe the  most  earnest  appUcation  for  help.  And  to  whom  did 
they  cry  but  to  Him  who  heard,  and  came  down  to  deliver  them? 
In  the  depth  of  their  suffering,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the 
diildxen  of  Israel  carefully  studied  the  covenant  promises,  which  had 
been  made  unto  their  fathers ;  and  from  these  gathering  reason  to 
believe  that  the  appointed  time  of  their  deliverance  was  near,  they 
cried  unto  God  in  earnest  and  persevering  prayer. 

But  this  application  fer  divine  aid,  recognized,  as  it  appears  to 
have  been,  by  God  as  a  national  act,  leads  to  other  important  inquiries 
respecting  the  religion  of  the  Hebrews  in  Egypt.  Had  they  any  set 
place  for  uniting  in  worship  ?  Did  any  class  or  order  of  persons 
exist  among  Uiem  in  the  character  of  priests  or  ministers  of  reU- 

With  respect  to  the  first  question,  attention  is  instantly  called  to 
the  altar  of  sacrifice.  This,  in  those  days,  was  the  sacred  place,  the 
centre  of  worship.    It  appears  to  have  been  the  invariable  practice 
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of  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob,  wherever  they  located  for  any  length 
of  time,  to  raise  an  alfcar  nnto  the  Lord :  and,  considering  the  peca- 
liar  circumstances  which  led  the  father  of  the  twelve  tribes  to  so- 
journ in  the  land  of  the  Pharaohs,  it  would  be  singularly  strange  ij^ 
on  reaching  Goshen,  he  had  not  raised  an  altar,  and  oiibred  sacrHSoe 
unto  Ood.  If  this  was  done,  it  may  be  supposed,  that,  notwiiih- 
standing  the  wonderfol  multiplication  of  the  people,  that  altar  erected 
by  their  great  ancestor  still  remained  as  a  sacred  place.  But,  from 
the  words  of  Moses,  it  appears  that  sacrifice  had  been  greatly  in  des* 
uetude,  if  not  entirely  discontinued.  The  latter  seems  most  proba- 
ble, from  the  urgent  importunity  of  Moses  to  take  the  people  into 
the  wilderness  for  this  purpose. 

It  is,  however,  too  much  to  infer,  from  this  suspension  of  publi^^ 
sacrifice,  that  the  Israelites  at  this  time  had  no  particular  place 
which  they  regarded  as,  in  a  peculiar  manner,  sacred  unto  Qod. 
During  the  intercourse  between  Moses  and  Pharaoh,  the  former  ap- 
pears to  have  had  access  *'  unto  the  Lord"  at  any  time  when  i^ 
exigency  of  the  case  required  divine  direction  or  power.  The  man^ 
ner  in  which  it  is  spoken  of  seems  to  prove  that  this  intercourse  did 
not  merely  arise  out  of  the  spiritual  aspirations  of  Moses,  but  wat^ 
in  some  sense,  connected  with  a  certain  place,  a  given  locality,  wheiB 
he  went  to  meet  with  Grod.  Hence  we  read  that  "  Moses  returned 
unto  the  Lord ;"  Exod.  v,  22 ;  and,  "  Moses  said  before  the  Lord." 
Exod.  vi,  80.  While  in  the  wilderness,  before  ilie  tabernacle  wM 
built,  or  the  Levitical  economy  revealed,  Moses  said  unto  Ae  dnt- 
dren  of  Israel,  "  Gome  near  beifore  the  Lord."  Exod.  xvi,  9.  Again : 
"  Moses  said  unto  Aaron,  Take  a  pot,  and  put  an  omer  full  of  manna 
therein,  and  lay  it  up  before  the  Lord,  to  be  kept  for  your  gen^ra^ 
tions.  So  Aaron  laid  it  up  before  the  testimony,  to  be  kepi'' 
Verses  83,  84.  Do  not  these  portions  of  Scripture  plainly  intimate 
the  existence  of  a  peculiar  place,  where  the  presence  of  God  wai- 
supposed  to  reside,  and  where  special  access  unto  him  was  regarded 
aa  i^tainable? 

But  this  feet  is  further  illustrated  by  the  intimations  which  are 
^ven  of  the  existence  of  a  priesthood,  prior  to  the  giving  of  the  law. 
One  explicit  text  places  this  point  beyond  all  doubt.  When  Mosev 
went  up  into  the  Mount  to  meet  (}od,  before  the  Aaronic  priesthood' 
had  been  instituted,  and  when  the  Israelites  retained  precisely  th0 
same  ecclesiastical  order  as  before  the  exodus,  Jehovah  said  unto 
Moses,  ''And  let  the  priests  also,  which  come  near  to  the  Lord, 
sanctify  themselves,  lest  the  Lord  break  forth  upon  them."  Exodus 
xix,  22.  Here,  then,  the  priesthood  is  spoken  of  as  an  existing  iib- 
stituticm.  (See  Appendix,  note  81.)    But,  not  only  so :  another  pas- 
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sage  in  Ae  same  chapter  shows  that  the  nature  and  privileges  of  this 
oiEee  were  sufficiently  known  and  understood,  to  make  it  the  basis 
of  a  promise  which  was  given  to  the  whole  people :  "  Ye  shall  be  nnto 
me  a  kingdom  of  priests"  verse  6;  langoage  which  would  have 
been  utterly  unintelligible,  if  the  Israelites  had  not  fully  understood 
^e  free  access  unto  Grod  which  priests  were  supposed  to  enjoy,  and 
tlie  acceptance  with  which  their  offerings  were  received. 

These  investigations  appear  to  conduct  us  to  the  conclusion,  that, 
dorii^  the  rapid  multiplication  of  the  Hebrews  in  Egypt,  the  insti- 
tutions of  the  patriarchal  religion  were  expanded  to  meet  the  case  of 
the  multitude,  and  its  spirit  and  purpose  were  developed,  so  as  to 
provide  one  sacred  place  of  access  unto  God,  and  appointed  ministers, 
who  there  conducted  sacred  rites,  and  for  themselves  and  for  the  peo- 
ple "  came  near  mito  the  Lord."  In  what  manner  this  place  was 
jn^qpared  and  tiiese  services  performed  in  Egypt,  we  are  not  told ; 
but  it  seems  probable  that  a  building  was  set  apart  for  this  specif 
purpose.  It  is  an  established  fact,  that  temples  were  built  in  Egypt, 
not  only  before  the  exodus,  but  even  prior  to  the  time  of  Joseph; 
it  appears,  therefore,  reasonable  to  suppose,  that  the  Israelites,  with 
&eir  strong  inclination  to  maintain  the  patriarchal  faith  in  all  its 
fully  developed  maturity,  would  provide  a  seat  for  their  sacred  em- 
blems, a  place  where,  in  a  manner  agreeable  to  the  privileges  of  tiie 
primitive  dispensation,  they  might  have  access  unto  Ood.  This  in- 
doetioB  is  afanost  invested  with  certainty  by  the  sacred  text,  in  whidi 
the  Lord,  speaking  by  Nathan  to  David,  says,  "I  have  not  dwelt  in 
any  house,  from  the  day  that  I  brought  up  tiie  children  of  Israel  out 
of  I^ypt,  even  to  this  day,  but  have  walked  in  a  tent  and  in  a  taber- 
nacle." 2  Sam.  vii,  6.  May  not  these  words  be  taken,  to  imply, 
that  a  house  which  was  regarded  as  the  residence  of  God,  existed 
among  the  Israelites  in  Egypt;  and  that,  as,  after  the  wanderings 
of  tib^  desert,  and  the  unsettled  government  of  tiie  judges,  the  king 
of  Judah  proposed  to  build  a  house  for  the  Lord,  accounting  it  more 
suitable  to  his  majesty  than  a  tent,  so  Moses,  finding  among  the  Is- 
raelites a  building  consecrated  to  this  sacred  use,  and  perceiving  the 
importance  of  providing  a  substitute  for  it  during  the  long  journey 
which  the  Hebrews  had  before  them,  removed  the  sacred  emblems, 
sid  tiie  seat  of  the  Divine  Presence,  into  a  tent  which  he  had  pre- 
pared for  the  purpose?  But  if  this  is  thought  to  be  doubtful,  it  must 
be  admitted  that  when  the  Israelites  went  forth  thence  into  the  wil- 
derness, before  they  arrived  at  Sinai,  or  had  received  any  revelations 
of  &e  Levitical  economy,  there  was  a  tent  or  tabernacle  specially 
q^propriated  to  the  ministerial  work  of  Moses,  and  where  undoubted- 
ly be  had  intercourse  with  God.    Prior  to  the  transgression  of  the 
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people  in  the  case  of  the  golden  calf,  this  tabernacle  stood  in  the  camp, 
probably  in  the  midst  of  it ;  but  on  that  occasion  Moses  removed  it 
out  of  the  camp,  (to  the  distance  of  two  thousand  cubits,  according 
to  the  Tahnud,)  "  and  called  it  the  tabernacle  of  the  congregation." 
The  narrative  of  the  events  which  immediately  followed  this  move- 
ment, clearly  proves  that  it  had  been  regarded  as  specially  identified 
with  the  presence  and  service  of  Grod,  and  probably  was  consecrated 
to  his  worship.  For  when,  on  account  of  this  great  sin,  the  taber- 
nacle was  removed,  it  was  evidently  regarded  as  the  withdrawal  of 
the  Lord  from  the  people ;  and  it  is  said,  "  It  came  to  pass,  that  every 
one  which  sought  the  Lord  went  out  unto  the  tabernacle  of  the 
congregation,  which  was  without  the  camp."  Exod.  xxziii,  7.  By 
this  spontaneous  movement,  the  people  declared  their  adherence  to 
the  service  of  Jehovah,  and  he  honored  their  faitL  For  when  Mo- 
ses went  out  to  the  tabernacle,  after  its  removal,  and  those  who  had 
been  partakers  in  the  sin  ''  stood  every  man  at  his  tent-door,''  and 
looking  after  Moses,  wondered  what  would  take  place,  "  the  cloudy 
pillar  descended,  and  stood  at  the  door  of  the  tabernacle,  and  ^ 
Lord  talked  with  Moses."  Verses  8,  9.  It  was  in  this  tabemade; 
doubtless,  that  the  place  or  thing,  called  the  "  testimony,"  which  wa8 
regarded  as  the  seat  of  the  Divine  Presence,  was  situated. 

However  difficult  it  may  be  to  give  any  distinct  idea  of  this  locali* 
ty,  of  the  elements  of  which  it  was  composed,  or  of  the  manner  of 
their  arrangement,  it  can  scardy  admit  of  a  doubt  that  here  were  de- 
posited visible  emblems  of  patriarchal  worship,  which  bore  some  re- 
semblance or  analogy  to  the  ark  and  cherubim  afterward  prepared 
for  the  tabernacle  of  Moses.  (See  Appendix,  note  32.) 

This  opinion  harmonizes  with  what  has  been  already  advanced  re- 
specting the  privileges  and  character  of  the  patriarchal  dispensation^ 
(see  Patriarchal  Age,  pp.  149-174,  247 :)  and  if  these  views  be  cor- 
rect, we  find,  in  the  religious  condition  of  the  Hebrews  at  the  exodua, 
the  utmost  development  of  patriarchism.  With  a  retention  of  all 
the  doctrines  of  that  dispensation,  they  had  among  them  religiouB 
ministers,  and  an  appointed  place,  whidi  was  regarded  as  the  special 
seat  of  the  Divine  Presence.  « 

Having  disposed  of  these  preliminary  inquiries,  we  proceed  to  in- 
vestigate the  divine  revelaticms  which  were  made  to  the  Israelites  ia 
the  wilderness.  Here  the  first  particular  claiming  attention  is  the 
manifestation  of  God  which  it  exhibits,  in  revealing  a  Divine  Person 
as  its  author  and  administrator.  It  is  necessary  in  this  case,  also, 
to  refer  to  the  preceding  dispensation.  It  has  been  shown  (^Patri^ 
archdl  Age,  p.  499)  tiiat  the  Divine  Person  who  made  revelatioDi 
daring  the  patriarchal  age,  frequaitly  spoke  and  acted  in  a  mannflr 
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which  indicated  a  ploralit  j  of  persons  in  the  Divine  Nature ;  and  it 
was  further  shown,  that  ttus  visible  and  acting  Jehovah  was  the  pro- 
mised Messiah,  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  of  the  New  Testament. 

It  is  equally  interesting  and  important  to  observe  a  precisely  simi- 
lar mode  of  communication  in  the  announcement  of  this  new  econo- 
my. When  Moses  saw  the  angel  Jehovah  in  the  burning  bush  at 
Sinai,  this  Divine  Person  declared  himself  '*  the  God  of  Abraham, 
Isaac,  and  Jacob :"  a  declaration  which,  of  itself,  is  quite  sufficient 
to  point  him  out  as  the  visible  Jehovah  of  the  patriarchs.  And  when 
the  Israelites  were  delivered  from  Egypt,  this  same  Divine  Person 
was  their  guide ;  for  "  the  Lord  went  before  them  by  day  in  a  pillar 
of  a  doud,  to  lead  them  the  way ;  and  by  night  in  a  pillar  of  fire,  to 
give  them  light."  Exod.  ziii,  21.  This  Angel  of  Jehovah  is  spoken 
of  by  the  prophet  Isaiah,  as  associated  with  another  being,  which  is 
called  the  "  Holy  Spirit''  of  Jehovah :  "  In  all  their  affliction  he  was 
afficted,  and  the  angel  of  his  presence  saved  them :  in  his  love  and 
in  his  pity  he  redeemed  them ;  and  he  bare  them,  and  carried  them 
all  the  days  of  old.  But  they  rebelled,  and  vexed  his  Holy  Spirit : 
therefore  he  was  turned  to  be  their  enemy,  and  he  fought  against 
them.^  Isa.  bdii,  9,  10. 

Erom  these  statements  the  true  and  proper  Divinity  of  this  Angel 
of  Jehovah  cannot  be  doubted.  But  as  he  appeared  to  the  patriarchs, 
so  he  did  unto  Mosos ;  for  he  "  spake  unto  Moses  face  to  face,  as  a 
man  speaketh  unto  his  friend."  Exod.  xxxiii,  11 ;  Deut.  xxxiv,  10. 
This  language,  be  it  observed,  is  spoken  of  Jehovah.  And  yet  at 
Q&L&t  times,  even  in  the  same  chapter,  the  Lord  said  unto  Moses, 
"  Thou  canst  not  see  my  face :  for  there  shall  no  man  see  me,  and 
live."  Verse  20.  How  is  this  apparently  contradictory  language  to 
be  reconciled?  Here  is  Jehovah  seen  face  to  face,  and  Jehovah  that 
cannot  be  seen !  Ag^ :  the  Lord  repeatedly  says,  that  he  will  not 
go  up  with  the  people,  but  that  he  will  send  an  Angel,  Exod.  xxiii, 
20-23;  zxxiii,  1-3;  and  yet  we  are  told  that  "the  Lord  alone  did 
lead  them,  and  there  was  no  strange  God  with  them."  Deut  xxxii, 
12.  For  this  Angel  was  also  Jehovah.  Here,  then,  as  in  patri- 
archal times,  there  is  a  visible  Jehovah  who  is  the  Word  of  Gh>d,  and 
irbo  is  generally  the  medium  of  divine  communication  with  Moses ; 
while  at  other  times  the  narrative  contains  explicit  references  to  the 
Father  and  the  Holy  Spirit.  It  is,  therefore,  certain  that  the  Di- 
vine Person  which  appeared  unto  Moses  was  the  same  that  visited 
Abraham  and  the  otiier  patriarchs ;  and  thus  the  same  Jehovah  who 
revealed  truth,  administered  judgment,  and  carried  out  the  purposes 
of  grace,  throughout  the  patriarchal  dispensation,  was  the  Author 
of  tiie  Jewish  economy,  and,  by  his  own  immediate  interposition, 
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built  up  the  Leviticnl  chordi  with  materials  selected  from  the  {ire- 
ceding  ^Uspensation. 

In  proceeding  to  furnish  a  digest  of  the  revelations  given  from 
Sinai,  it  may  be  remarked  that,  besides  those  particulars  which 
have  been  already  noticed,  many  others  will  be  observed  to  bear  a 
striking  analogy  to  similar  elements  of  patriarchal  religion,  and,  in 
some  instances,  to  prominent  features  in  the  religious  institutions  of 
heathen  nations.  (See  Appendix,  note  33.)  To  some  of  these  a 
passing  reference  will  be  made ;  but  a  full  consideration  of  the  latter 
class  of  coincidences  will  be  reserved  for  i^  future  place."*" 

The  first  divine  revelation  from  Sinai,  and  that  which  alone  was 
delivered  immediately  by  God  to  all  the  people,  comprised  those 
great  elements  of  moral  law,  commonly  called  the  Decalogue.  This 
has,  by  common  consent,  been  r^arded  as  the  basis  of  the  Jewish 
religion.  And  it  is  worthy  of  particular  observation,  that  it  nn« 
doubtedly  re-enacts  some  laws  which  were  in  full  force  under  the 
patriarclud  dispensation.  It  is  certain  that  murder  was  not  only 
prohibited,  but  punishable  with  death,  under  that  economy:  it  is 
equally  dear  that  idolatry  was  forbidden,  Job  xxxi,  2;  so  was 
adultery,  and  the  penalty  was  death.  Gen.  xxvi,  9-11.  It  has  been 
already  shown  ^Patriarchal  Age,  pp.  255-257)  that  the  same 
might  be  said  of  several  other  of  these  commandments ;  so  that  in 
this  case  there  is  a  certain  incorporation  of  the  elements  of  primi- 
tive &ith  and  law  into  the  very  foundation  of  the  Mosaic  economy. 
Hence  Dr.  Hales  does  not  hesitate  to  say,  "  There  is  great  reason 
to  believe  that  the  substance,  at  least,  of  the  Decalogue  given  on 
Mount  Sinai,  was  of  primitive  institution." — ManVs  Bible,  Job 
zziii,  11, 12. 

As  might  have  been  expected  from  the  important  character  of 
-these  laws,  their  language  and  arrangement  have  been  closely  sera* 
-tinised.  The  principal  question,  however,  which  has  been  raised, 
reqpects  the  division  and  arrangement  of  these  commandments.  It 
is  undisputed  that,  after  having  been  orally  delivered,  they  were 
written,  and  written  upon  two  tables  of  stone.  How,  then,  were 
they  divided  ?  and  how  many  stood  on  eadi  table  ?  On  these  ques^ 
tions  very  conflicting  opinions  have  been  held;  but  that  which  wai 
adopted  by  the  En^^ish  Church  at  the  Reformation,  by  which  foiff 
laws  are  placed  on  the  first,  and  six  upon  the  second  table,  is  mfr- 
doubtedly  supported  by  the  highest  authority,  and  is  entitled  to 
universal  acceptance.  (See  Appendix,  note  84.) 

As  no  nation  ever  had  a  purer  moral  code  fcnr  the  r^ulation  of 

^  The  third  Tolnme  of  Sacred  Annali,  treating  of  the  mitoiy  and  Religion  of  the  G»- 
tlle  Nationi. 

7* 
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private  life,  and  as  the  basis  of  their  public  institutions ;  so  no  peo- 
pie  ever  received  the  elements  of  their  laws  in  a  manner  so  impres- 
sive, or  accompanied  with  such  solemn  sanctions.  In  respect  of 
elevated  theology  and  moral  purity,  a  comparison  of  the  Decalogue 
with  any  laws  of  human  device  is  out  of  tiie  question.  And  as  to 
the  manner  of  communication,  and  the  authority  with  which  they 
w^re  propounded,  how  puerile  and  contemptible  do  the  pretensions 
of  Numa,  the  trick  of  Solon,  the  tMes  of  Minos  and  Lycurgus,  ap- 
pear, when  placed  in  juxtaposition  with  the  thunders  of  Sinai,  the 
fluning  mount,  and  God  speaking  to  millions  of  people  out  of  the 
midst  of  the  fire ! 

It  is  not  easy,  perhaps  it  is  impossible,  at  the  present  time,  to 
form  any  tolerable  estimate  of  the  efiect  which  the  miraculous  enun- 
dation  of  this  law  by  God  himself  produced  upon  the  congregation 
oflsrad.  That  the  loftiest  intellect  was  filled  with  awe,  and  the 
stoutest  heart  quailed  under  these  sublime  manifestations  of  Deity, 
is  certain ;  nor  can  we  form  a  conception  of  any  circumstances  more 
likely  to  bring  divine  authority,  with  all  its  just  influence,  to  bear  (m 
the  human  conscience,  than  those  which  took  place  on  that  occasion. 

The  revdation  of  the  ceremonial  law  succeeded  the  communica- 
tion of  the  moral  code,  as  a  part  of  the  same  system,  and  under  the 
same  sanction.  The  tabernacle  with  its  furniture  here  first  claims 
attention.  This  sacred  teijt  was  intended  to  be  the  centre  of  wor- 
ship, the  seat  of  the  Divine  Presence.  In  the  directions  given  for 
the  construction  of  this  sanctuary,  there  are  two  &ing8  to  be  parti- 
calarly  noted.  It  was  to  be  made  "  after  the  pattern  of  the  taber- 
nade,"  Exod.  zzv,  9 ;  words  which  appear  to  conv^  a  distinct  inti- 
mation that  a  pre-existent  tabernacle  was  to  afford  a  general  outline 
of  this  new  building,  and  of  its  furniture.  But  the  Mosaic  tabema- 
de  was  not  to  be  a  mere  reproduction,  or  servile  imitation,  of  the 
sacred  tent  previously  in  use :  it  was  to  be  a  copy,  but  elaborated 
and  more  splendid ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  more  perfect  in  its  ty^n- 
cal  character  as  a  ''shadow  of  heavenly  things.*'  Heb.  viii,  6. 
Therefore  Moses  is  further  charged  not  only  with  a  detailed  de- 
scription of  eveiy  part  of  the  new  tabernacle,  and  of  eveiy  article  of 
its  furniture,  but  a  visible  representation  of  the  whole  was  exhibited 
to  him  by  the  Lord  on  Sinai,  and  the  solemn  injunction  was  repeat- 
edly given :  "  Look  that  thou  make  them  after  their  pattern,  which 
was  showed  thee  in  the  mount."  Exod.  xxv,  40 ;  xxvi,  30 ;  Num. 
viii,  4    (See  Appendix,  note  35.) 

Notwithstanding  the  careful  particularity  with  which  Moses  ap- 
pears to  have  described  the  tabemade,  it  is  doubtful  whether  we 
possess  snflbnent  ioformation  to  give  us  a  dear  apprehension  of  the 
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copBtroction  of  this  interesting  and  important  edifice.    Enough  has, 
however,  been  revealed  to  enable  us  to  form  a  general  idea  of  it. 

The  first  part  to  be  described  is  the  court  of  the  tabernacle.  This 
was  merely  an  inclosed,  uncovered  space,  about  one  hundred  and 
seventy -five  feet  long,  and  ei^ty-seven  an^  a  half  feet  wide.  It 
was  formed  by  fine  linen  curtains,  suspended  on  pillars,  of  which 
there  were  twenty  on  each  side,  ten  on  the  west  end,  and  six  on  the 
east,  where  was  iho  entrance.  All  these  pillars  stood  in  sockets  o£ 
brass,  which  were  laid  on  the  ground.  In  addition  to  the  support 
which  the  pillars  derived  from  the  sockets,  their  tops  were  fastened 
with  cords,  both  on  the  inside  and  outside,  to  pins  driven  into  the 
ground.  This  place  was  therefore  simply  an  inclosure,  and  con- 
tained  the  brazen  altar,  the  laver,  and  the  tabernacle. 

The  first  of  these  was  emphatically  the  Jewish  altar.  To  this 
every  animal  sacrifice  was  brought,  and  offered  according  to  the 
manner  prescribed  in  the  law.  Besides  these  regular  sacrifices,  by 
a  special  law,  (Lev.  xvii,  3,  4,)  every  animal  slain  for  food  was 
killed  at  the  door  of  the  tabernacle,  and  a  part  of  it  presented  as  an 
offering  to  the  Lord.  Although  animal  food  might  have  been  used 
very  sparingly  by  the  Israelites  in  the  wilderness,  yet,  when  the 
vast  number  of  the  people  is  considered,  it  will  be  evident  that  the 
operation  of  this  law  would  bring  a  great  number  of  victims  daily  to 
the  altar.  But,  in  addition  to  all  these  occasional  offerings,  the 
morning  and  evening  sacrifice  were  offered  upon  it  every  day. 

The  laver  stood  inside  the  brazen  altar,  between  it  and  the  taber* 
nacle.  It  was  designed  to  contain  water,  which  appears  to  have  been 
used  for  the  double  purpose  of  cleansing  the  sacrifices  and  washing 
the  priests.  Moses  did  not  write  any  precise  description  of  the  form 
or  size  of  this  laver,  but  simply  states  that  it  was  made  of  the  me- 
tallic mirrors  which  were  given  by  the  Israelitish  women  for  this 
purpose.  Their  conduct  on  this  occasion  was  as  consistent  as  de- 
voted: they  first  presented  their  ornaments  to  the  service  of  the 
sanctuary,  and  then,  having  little  occasion  for  mirrors,  gave  them  to 
make  this  laver.'*' 

But  the  tabernacle  was  the  most  important  part  of  this  sacred 
place.  Every  portion  of  it  was  made  according  to  special  directions 
given  by  God,  and  was  full  of  significance.  It  was  a  building  of 
wood  ftumed  together,  hung  inside  with  embroidered  curtains,  and 
covered  on  the  outside  with  the  skins  of  animals.  The  whole  edi- 
fice was  thirty  cubits  long,  ten  cubits  wide,  and  ten  cubits  high;  or 

*  Onr  anthorued  traDsUtioii  ci  this  text  (Exod.  xxxviii,  8)  is  most  imfortiinAte,  **loQk- 
ingiflMiM"  being  iiuertad  instead  of  "mirrors.''  A  layer  ot  brass  made  of  looUi^ 
giissesl 
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about  fifty-two  and  a  half  feet  long,  seventeen  and  a  half  feet  wide, 
and  seventeen  and  a  half  feet  high.  It  was  divided  by  a  transverse 
partition,  or  veil,  into  two  unequal  parts :  the  outer  and  largw  room, 
called  "the  holy  place,"  was  thirty-five  feet  long;  and  the  inner 
room,  named  "the  most  holy  place,"  or  "the  holy  of  holies,"  was 
seventeen  and  a  half  feet  square. 

As  this  building  was  adapted  to  frequent  removal,  its  foundation 
was  similar  in  design  to  that  of  the  pillars  of  the  court,  only  the 
sockets  here  were  made  of  silver,  and  composed  of  the  metal  con- 
tributed by  the  Israelites  as  ransom-money.  Each  socket  weighed 
one  hundred  and  fourteen  pounds  of  pure  silver ;  and  of  these  there 
were  one  hundred.  Into  these  sockets  perpendicular  pieces  of  wood 
were  fastened,  each  of  them  being  a  cubit  and  a  heif  in  breadth : 
they  were  made  of  acacia- wood,  and  were  covered  with  gold.  These, 
as  they  stood  in  their  sockets,  were  joined  closely  together  at  the 
edges,  and  fastened  by  rings  at  the  top,  and  thus  formed  the  sub- 
stantial frame- work  of  the  building.  Over  the  whole  of  this,  exter- 
nally, was  drawn  the  covering  of  beautiful  needle- work,  richly  em- 
broidered :  this  served  as  the  ceiling  of  the  holy  places,  and  fell  down 
outside  the  wooden  frame- work.  Over  this  were  laid,  in  succession, 
coverings  of  gbate'  hair,  a  covering  made  of  rams'  skins,  and  another 
of  badgers'  skins ;  and  thus  the  whole  sanctuary  was  secured.  The 
veil  which  divided  the  two  sanctuaries,  and  the  curtain  which  covered 
Uie  entrance,  and  was  lifted  up  to  afibrd  ingress  and  ^ess,  (for  there 
was  no  door,)  were  all  precisely  of  the  same  kind  with  the  first  co- 
vering,— a  beautiful  embroideiy.  The  inner  part  of  the  sanctuary 
was  also  hung  with  embroidered  curtains  precisely  similar.  It  is 
not  necessary  to  enlarge  on  some  difficulties  which  are  found  in  the 
Mosaic  details :  the  preceding  description  will  be  sufficient  to  convey 
a  general  idea  of  the  tabernacle. 

This  sacred  structure  was  intended  to  serve  important  religious 
purposes.  For  this  end,  the  requisite  provision  was  made.  In  the 
outer  sanctuary  was  placed  the  golden  utar  of  incense ;  on  this  altar 
fragrant  perfinne,  specially  prepared  for  the  purpose,  was  burned 
everj  morning  and  evening.  Inside  the  altar,  on  the  right  hand, 
stood  the  golden  table  of  show-bread ;  on  the  left,  the  golden  candle- 
stiA  or  lamp.  The  first  of  these  is  very  particularly  described. 
Exod.  XXV,  28-30.  For  this  table  were  prepared  golden  dishes, 
bowls,  spoons,  and  covers,  and  also  crowns  of  gold.  The  provision 
for  this  table  was  also  carefully  specified.  Lev.  xxiv,  5-9.  Twelve 
cakes,  corresponding  to  the  number  of  the  twelve  tribes  of  Israd, 
made  of  fine  flour,  were  to  be  kept  constantly  on  this  table.  These, 
which  were  renewed  fi'om  time  to  time,  were  strewed  withfirankiii* 
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oeose.  The  golden  candlestick  was  made  of  pure  gold,  and  weif^ed 
one  talent^  or  about  one  hundred  and  fourieen  pounds.  The  narra- 
tive contains  no  statement  of  its  size;  and  the  description  of  its 
form  has  been  so  variously  interpreted,  that  no  certainty  can  be  at- 
tained. It  appears  most  probable,  from  Exod.  xxv,  31,  that  a  large 
and  highly  ornamented  stem  rose  from  a  broad  and  solid  base :  this 
stem  is  supposed  to  have  been  carried  up  to  the  full  height,  bearing 
the  centre  light,  having  three  branches,  bearing  lights  on  each  side ; 
thus  making,  in  the  whole,  seven  lights.  Calmet  has  conjectured 
that  these  branches  were  so  constructed,  that  they  might  be  made  to 
revolve  around  the  central  stem.  The  lights  were  oil  lamps,  kept 
eontinually  burning  over  against  the  table  of  show-bread.  It  will 
have  been  observed  that  there  was  no  window  or  aperture  to  admit 
external  light  in  the  sides  or  covering  of  the  tabernacle;  the  lamps 
were  therefore  not  only  necessary  as  a  part  of  the  religious  symbols 
of  this  sacred  place,  of  which  these  articles  constituted  the  furniture, 
but  were  also  intended  to  give  light  to  the  building. 

Within  the  veil,  the  principal  objects  were  the  ark  of  the  covenant 
and  the  mercy-seat  The  description  of  these  is  full  and  precise, 
with  one  remarkable  exception, — ^it  does  not  contain  any  account  of 
the  form  of  the  cherubim ;  a  {euot  which  seems  to  intimate  that  these 
figures  were  well  known  to  Moses  and  to  the  people.  (See  Appen- 
dix, note  86.)  The  ark  was  an  oblong  chest,  made  of  wood,  and 
overlaid  with  gold.  Its  length  was  about  four  feet  five  inches ;  its 
hei^t^  about  two  feet  eight  inches ;  and  its  breadth  the  same  as  its 
height.  The  upper  part  oi  the  lid  of  this  ark  was  the  mercy-seat, 
which  was  made  of  solid  gold.  The  two  cherubim  stood  above  the 
ark,  and  were  of  the  same  substance  with  the  gold  of  the  mercy- 
seat,  one  on  eadi  end ;  their  fisuses  were  turned  toward  each  other, 
and  their  wings  expanded,  overshadowing  the  mercy-seat.  Above 
these  (dierubim  was  the  shekinah,  which  stood  over  and  between 
them ;  and  thus  they,  by  their  intervening  wings,  overshadowed  the 
mercy-seat. 

TI^  wide  range  of  Jewish  theology  does  not  present  to  our  inquiry 
a  subject  firaught  with  deeper  interest  than  the  true  character  and 
religious  import  of  these  sacred  things, — ^the  shekinah,  the  cherubim, 
and  the  ark.  The  first  does  not  appear  to  present  any  serious  diffi- 
culty, since  it  is  explicitiy  spoken  of  as  the  Divine  Presence.  (See 
Appendix,  note  37.)  It  was  evidently  intended  to  make  a  visible 
diq[)lay  of  the  presence  and  glory  of  Jehovah :  it  was  no  created 
angel,  or  representation  of  angels,  but  the  glory  of  the  eternal  God. 
This  is,  in  effidet,  dedared  by  the  term,  and  is  abundantiy  proved  by 
the  language  of  Holy  Scripture  respecting  it:  '*The  Lord  spake 
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onto  MoseB,  saying,  Let  them  make  me  a  aanctoary,  that  I  rnxj 
dwell  among  them."  Exod.  zzv,  1,  8. 

When  the  work  was  finished,  and  the  tabernacle  was  set  up,  we 
are  told,  "  Then  a  doud  covered  the  tent  of  the  congregation,  and 
the  gloiy  of  Jehovah  filled  the  tabernacle.  And  Moses  was  not  able 
to  enter  into  the  tent  of  the  congregation,  because  the  doud  abode 
thereon,  and  the  glory  of  Jehovah  filled  the  tabernacle."  Exod.  zl, 
34,  35.  Upon  this  an  eminent  anthor  observes,  "  This  was  a  proper 
appearance  of  Jehovah,  or  of  the  Shekinah ;  for  it  was  an  appear- 
ance  when  all  things,  according  to  God's  directions,  were  prepared 
for  his  reception  into  the  tabernacle,  when  he  entered  and  took  pos- 
session of  it  as  his  habitation,  the  seat  of  his  shekinah,  and  gracious 
presoioe  among  the  children  of  Israel.  By  the  description  of  Moses, 
it  should  seem  that  the  cloud  of  glory  was  both  witldn  and  without 
the  tabernacle.  For  the  doud  abode  thereon,  and  the  glory  of  the 
Lord  filled  the  tabernacle.  The  glory  of  Jehovah,  which  entered 
into  the  tabernacle,  is  a  proof  that  the  person  then  appearing  was 
the  God  of  Israel,  the  proper  object  of  that  whole  religious  servioe 
and  worship  which  was  directed  to  be  o£fered  at  the  tabemade ;  that 
he  was  the  God  of  Israel,  who  dwelt  on  the  mercy-seat,  over  the  ark 
of  covenant  or  testimony ;  he  was  the  person  whom  the  Israelites 
owned  as  tiieir  God  and  King;  the  only  object  of  their  religious 
worship." — Lowman  on  the  Shekinah,  pp.  134-137.  And  to  this 
may  be  added  the  important  consideration,  that  this  visible  and  glo- 
rious Jehovah,  who  was  manifested  in  the  shekinah,  was  the  Second 
Person  in  the  Trinity,  the  promised  Saviour. 

This  visible  residence  of  God  in  his  appointed  tabernacle,  among 
his  peqple,  answered  many  important  purposes.  It  gave  them, 
througih  his  appointed  ministers,  a  way  of  immediate  access  unio 
(jod.  "  There,"  said  the  Lord  unto  Moses,  "  I  will  meet  with  thee, 
and  I  will  conmiune  with  thee  firom  above  the  mercy-seat,  from 
between  the  two  cherubims."  Exod.  xxv,  22.  Here  Jehovah,  Gk>d 
of  hosts,  gave  audience  to  his  redeemed  people,  afforded  th^n  con- 
solation in  trouble,  and  pointed  out  to  them  the  way  of  deliveranee 
when  tkey  were  in  danger.  This  visible  manifestation  of  the  Divine 
Presence  in  the  Hebrew  sanctuary,  was  further  adapted  to  uphold 
the  knowledge  and  worship  of  the  true  God  in  the  world,  and  to 
rebuke  the  proud  and  vain  pretensi<ms  of  idolatry.  At  that  time 
most  of  the  nations  had  fearfully  corrupted  the  doctrines  and  praa- 
OoBB  of  the  pak'iarchal  fidth.  Their  speculations  on  the  I]^vine 
Nature  had  issued  either  in  their  reg^urding  the  Supreme  as  §m 
devated  abstraction,  too  far  removed  firom  mundane  afiairs  to  exer- 
cise mj  Motive  interposition  amongst  met^;  or  d#e  as  a  mw0  tooal 
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diyinity,  personified  by  an  idol,  respecting  whose  nature,  potency, 
and  real  character,  various  opinions,  more  or  less  gross  and  foolish, 
preyailed.  The  visible  presence  of  God  with  Israel  was  intended 
to  expose  this  error,  and  save  them  from  this  fatal  delusion.  Did 
GentUe  nations  boast  of  the  presence  of  gods  among  them,  although 
these  were  made  by  men's  hands  out  of  lifeless  matter,  or  were  bat 
brute  beasts  raised  by  an  absurd  caprice  to  this  unnatural  elevation? 
Israel  exulted  in  the  real  presence  of  Him  who  is  indeed  the  God  of 
the  whole  earth.  Did  others  make  great  efforts  to  erect  systems  of 
religion  which  derived  all  their  power  from  human  policy,  pride, 
and  wealth  ?  Israel  was  taught  of  God.  He  took  all  the  old  de- 
ments of  pre-existent  religion,  and,  remodeling  the  whole  according 
to  his  own  will,  and  investing  them  all  with  new  and  divine  autho- 
rity, he  gave  a  system  of  religion  to  his  people  which,  however 
wonderftd  in  other  respects,  was  chiefly  so  on  this  account, — that  it 
was  communicated  and  administered  by  himself 

In  another  important  respect  did  this  Divine  Presence,  in  con- 
nection with  the  ark,  the  mercy-seat,  and  the  cherubim,  subserve  the 
purposes  of  grace :  it  exhibited  in  this  relation  a  remarkable  outline 
of  ttie  great  scheme  of  redemption.  If  it  be  objected  to  this  opinion, 
that  the  typical  character  of  these  holy  things  would  not  be  under- 
stood by  the  Jews  of  this  period ;  and  that,  therefore,  however 
illustrative  of  religious  doctrines  they  may  now  be  to  us,  they  were  not 
then  so  to  them ;  it  may  be  observed,  that  it  does  not  follow,  because 
the  Hebrew  in  the  wilderness  could  not  apprehend  all  the  typical 
allusion  and  doctrinal  significancy  which  were  couched  under  tiiese 
emblems,  that  therefore  they  could  know  nothing  of  their  religious 
import.  On  the  contrary,  it  appears  certain  that  this  holy  sanc- 
tuary and  its  sacred  services  were  intended  and  designed,  not  only 
to  afford  the  means  of  worship  according  to  the  ritual  of  the  law,  but 
also  to  impress  on  the  mind  of  the  people  the  evil  of  sin,  its  terrible 
consequences  in  alienating  man  from  God,  the  necessity  and  efficacy 
of  vicarious  sacrifice,  pardon  through  atonement,  and  the  blessed  re- 
sults of  access  unto  God.  Heb.  ix,  9.  These  great  subjects  were  notfor- 
mally  propounded  in  theoiy,  but  were  exhibited  with  so  much  distinct- 
ness, that  men  would  apprehend  the  force  and  intelligibility  of  the 
mode  of  instruction,  in  proportion  as  they  were  obedient  to  the  truth. 

But  the  tabernacle,  with  all  its  glory  and  beauty,  the  throne  and 
the  temple  of  Jehovah,  created  and  exhibited  the  necessity  for  the 
institution  of  a  suitable  priesthood.  The  size  of  this  tent  not  only 
precluded  the  possibility  of  any  tolerable  number  of  the  people 
meeting  there  for  worship ;  the  division  and  arrangements  of  thil 
aanctoaiy,  and,  indeed,  the  whole  scope  of  the  economy,  showed  ihal^ 
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88  a  system,  it  was  not  designed  to  offer  to  the  people  individually 
immediate  and  fonnal  access  to  the  Divine  Presence.  On  the  con- 
trary, by  the  ritual  institutions  of  this  economy,  the  Holy  Ghost 
distinct^  signified  '*  that  the  way  into  the  holiest  of  all  was  not  yet 
made  manifest,  while  as  the  first  tabernacle  was  yet  standing."  Heb. 
iz,  8.  And,  therefore,  the  law  ''  was  ordained  by  angels  in  the  hand 
of  a  mediator,"  (Qal.  iii,  19,)  who,  as  the  representative  of  the  peo- 
ple, was  on  their  behalf  to  approach  God ;  and,  as  the  representative 
of  God,  was  commissioned  to  declare  his  will,  and  announce  his 
grace  to  the  people. 

It  has  been  ah*eady  shown  that  priestly  acts  had  been  performed 
from  the  time  of  the  fiJl,  and  that,  prior  to  the  exodus,  certain  per- 
sons had  been  selected  to  sustain  this  office.  The  priesthood  may, 
Hierefore,  in  some  sense,  be  regarded  as  a  patriarchal  institution, 
which,  with  other  elements  of  the  primitive  religion,  had  been  incor- 
porated into  the  Levitical  economy.  But  it  must  not  be  inferred 
from  this,  that  the  office  was  the  same.  In  other  instances,  the  por- 
tions- of  primitive  religion  transferred  to  the  Jewish  were  raised, 
enlarged,  and  invested  with  higher  dignity  and  authority  than  be- 
fore. This  was  the  case,  also,  in  reference  to  the  priesthood.  (See 
Appendix,  note  38.) 

The  first  intimation  of  the  appointment  of  the  house  of  Aaron  to 
the  sacerdotal  office,  is  found  in  a  simple  statement  of  the  &ct. 
Ezod.  xzviii,  1.  This  is  followed  by  copious  directions  for  the  pre- 
paration of  priestly  vestments.  These  directions  were  given  when 
Moses  was  on  the  Mount  with  God  the  first  time.  The  tabernacle 
having  been  erected,  and  every  necessary  preparation  made,  this 
purpose  was  carried  into  eff^.  Exod.  xxix ;  Lev.  viii,  ix.  Aaron 
and  his  four  sons  are  first  named  as  set  apart  for  this  office :  "  Take 
thoa  unto  thee  Aaron  thy  brother,  and  his  sons  with  him,  firom 
among  the  children  of  Israel,  that  he  may  minister  unto  me  in  the 
priest^s  office,  even  Aaron,  Nadab,  and  Abihu,  Eleazar  and  Ithamar, 
Aaron's  sons.''  Exod.  xxviii,  1.  The  manner  in  which  these  per- 
sons were  set  apart  for  this  high  office  is  minutely  detailed.  The 
ceremony  is  performed  with  suitable  solemnity.  The  whole  congre- 
gsticm  is  assembled  at  the  door  of  the  tabernacle,  the  holy  anointing 
oQ  is  produced,  a  bullock  and  two  rams  prepared  for  sacrifice,  and 
Aaron  and  his  sons  are  washed  with  pure  water.  He  is  then  first 
arrayed  in  the  garments  prepared  for  the  high  priest,  and  afterward 
tfiey  are  habited  in  the  attire  of  ordinary  priests.  All  are  then 
anointed  with  oil,  touched  with  the  sacrificial  blood,  and  commanded 
to  remain  within  the  tabemade  seven  days.  After  the  expiration 
of  flus  t«rm,  on  the  ei^ith  day  otlier  sacrifices  are  commanded  to 
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be  offered ;  on  which  occasion  a  fire  issued  forth  from  the  shekinah, 
and  consumed  the  offering.  This  kindled  a  fire  which  was  ever  after 
kept  alive  on  the  altar. 

For  the  high  priest  there  was  prepared,  besides  the  garments  com- 
mon to  the  other  priests,  a  dress  especially  designated  as  "  for  glory 
and  for  beauty."  Exod.  xxyiii,  2.  This  was  a  robe  of  deep  blue 
color,  made  out  of  one  piece  of  material,  by  cutting  a  hole  for  the 
head  to  pass  through,  one  half  falling  down  before,  and  the  other 
behind,  and  joined  together  at  the  sides,  leaving  room  for  the  arms. 
Around  the  bottom  of  this  robe  was  a  deep  rich  fringe,  ornamented 
with  pomegranates  and  small  bells.  There  was  also  a  fringe  around 
the  neck.  Besides  this  robe,  the  high  priest  wore  an  ephod  and 
girdle.  The  ephod  was  also  a  very  gorgeous  vestment.  It  was 
made  "  of  gold,  of  blue,  and  of  purple,  of  scarlet,  and  fine  twined 
linen,  with  cunning  work."  Yerse  6.  The  girdle  was  formed  of  the 
same  kind  of  materials,  and  made  in  a  similar  manner.  The  whole 
was  very  richly  embroidered.  On  each  shoulder  was  placed  a  large 
precious  stone  set  in  gold,  each  having  engraved  on  it,  after  the 
manner  of  a  signet,  the  names  of  six  tribes  of  Israel.  A  striking 
similarity  is  observable  between  the  fabric  of  the  ephod,  and  of  the 
vail  and  curtains  of  the  tabernacle.  The  high  priest  wore  on  his 
head  a  golden  crown  or  mitre.  The  head-dress  appears  to  have 
been  made  of  linen,  ornamented  with  blue  lace,  to  which  was  &stened 
a  gold  plate,  emphatically  termed  the  crown ;  on  this  were  engraven 
the  words,  mn^inonp,  *'  Holiness  to  the  Lord."  Attached  to  the 
ephod  was  the  breast-plate :  it  was  made  of  the  same  materials,  but 
covered  with  gold,  in  which  twelve  several  precious  stones  were  set^ 
in  three  perpendicular  rows,  four  in  each  row ;  and  on  each  of  these 
was  engrav^  the  name  of  one  of  the  tribes  of  Israel. 

ill  is  scarcely  possible  to  conceive  of  a  more  splendid  and  gor- 
geous dress  than  this.  As  a  proof  of  the  existence  of  superior  art, 
an  evidence  of  civilization,  it  bears  decided  testimony  as  to  the  ele- 
vation of  the  Israelites.  But  as  a  sacerdotal  vestment,  its  glowing 
colors,  costly  materials,  exquisite  workmanship,  aU  united  to  pro- 
duce an  effect  at  once  glorious  and  impressive. 

Besides  this  rich  attire,  there  is  another  element,  which  held  an 
important  rank  in  the  investiture  of  tiie  high  priest.  It  was  com- 
posed of  "  the  Urim  and  Thummim,"  and  was  to  be  put  into,  or 
upon,  the  breastplate.  Althou^  this  addition  was  of  the  utmost 
consequence,  it  is  now  involved  in  the  deepest  and  most  perplexing 
obscurity.  Writers  of  the  greatest  learning  have  devoted  the  high- 
est talent,  combined  with  the  most  patient  and  untiring  industry, 
to  the  investigsAion  of  this  subject;  yet  the  result  has  only  been  to 


place  before  as  a  variefy  of  conflicting  opinions,  from  which,  how- 
ever difficult  it  may  be  to  decide  between  the  opposing  theories  of 
great  men,  the  following  points  appear  to  be  sufficiently  established^ 
(See  Appendix,  note  39.) 

1.  Whatever  was  designated  by  the  terms  "  Urim  and  Thum- 
mim,"  existed,  and  was  known,  prior  to  the  revelations  of  SinaL 
These  names  might  have  been  new,  or  in  some  measure  altered ;  but 
the  thing  itself  was  known  before  the  time  of  Moses.  This  is  clear, 
from  the  manner  in  which  it  is  first  mentioned,  as  weU  as  from  the 
evidence  of  its  previous  use.  The  terms  first  occur  in  the  command 
given  to  Moses : ''  Thou  shalt  put  in  the  breast-plate  of  judgment 
the  Urim  and  the  Thummim ;  and  they  shall  be  upon  Aaron's  hearty 
when  he  goeth  in  before  the  Lord :  and  Aaron  shall  bear  the  judg- 
ment of  the  children  of  Israel  upon  his  heart  before  the  Lord  conti- 
nually/' Exod.  zzviii,  80.  From  this  manner  of  expression  it  is 
plain  that  Moses  is  not  now  giving  directions  for  making  some  new 
thing,  or  for  applying  to  a  hitherto  unknown  purpose  something 
which  previously  existed.  He  speaks  as  if  the  thing  itself^  and  its 
object  or  use,  were  well  known,  and  simply  enjoins  a  steady  atten- 
tion to  it  The  object  or  use  of  Urim  and  Thummim  was  to  afford 
a  means  of  obtaining  counsel  or  direction  immediately  from  Qod. 
Hence,  when  Joshua  was  appointed  to  succeed  Moses,  and  was  pro- 
mised, for  his  encouragement,  the  fullest  measure  of  divine  aid  and 
direction,  the  most  important  part  of  the  promise  was  given  in 
these  words :  "  He  shall  stand  before  Eleazar  the  priest,  who  shall 
ask  counsel  for  him  after  the  judgment  of  Urim  before  the  Lord." 
Num.  xxvii,  21.  And  when  Saul  had  sinned,  the  most  fearful  con- 
seqiuences  of  his  rejection  were,  that  when  he  '*  inquired  of  the 
Lofd,  the  Lord  answered  him  not,  neither  by  dreams,  nor  by  Urim, 
nor  by  prophets."  1  Sam.  xxviii,  6.  But  then  it  is  very  certain 
that  tiie  patriarchal  religion  afforded  its  worshipers  a  means  of  ask- 
ing direct  counsel  of  Heaven,  which  procured  clear  and  explicit  ver- 
bal communications  of  the  divine  will.  The  case  of  Rebekah  is  a 
remarkable  instance  of  this  kind.  In  her  distress^  *'  she  went  to 
inquire  of  the  Lord.  And  the  Lord  said  unto  her,"  ice,  Gten. 
xxv,  22,  23.  The  seat  of  this  orade  maybe  unknown,  the  mode  of 
application  disputed,  and  the  manner  in  which  the  answer  was  given 
onoertain ;  yet,  notwithstanding  all  this,  the  fact  remains  a  standing 
proof  that  ^e  patriarchal  faith,  on  extraordinary  occasions,  afforded 
individuals  special  access  unto  Grod.  It  is  also  worthy  of  observa- 
tbn,  that  the  ancient  iddatiy  of  Egypt  appears  to  countenance  the 
c^union  that  the  Hebrew  Urim  bore  some  resemblance  to  a  patri- 
vdial  institution. 
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2.  It  fbrther  appears  certain  that  ilie  XJrim  and  Thnmmim  held 
no  Bobordinate  rank  in  the  religious  and  national  privil^es  of 
the  Israelites.  Hence,  when  Moses  pronounced  his  memora- 
ble blessing  upon  the  several  tribes,  spealdng  of  Levi,  he  said, 
"  Let  ihy  Thummim  and  thy  Urim  be  with  thy  Holy  One."  Dent, 
xzxiii,  8.  This  was  indeed  the  chief  glory  of  the  nation,  that  the 
shekinah  was  their  holy  oracle,  and  offered  them  through  the  Drim 
a  means  of  asking  counsel  of  Gt>d. 

8.  Again :  the  answers  obtained  by  this  means  were  clear  and 
full,  and  delivered  in  an  audible  voice.  Iq  none  of  the  cases  re- 
corded in  the  Scripture  do  we  find  any  of  the  ambiguity,  or  double 
meaning,  which  cWacterized  most  of  the  oracular  responses  of  the 
heathen.  It  was  probably  on  account  of  this  perfect  explicitness  of 
the  answers,  that  the  terms  under  consideration,  implying  ''  light  and 
perfection,"  were  given  to  this  mode  of  obtaining  divine  counsel.  It 
will,  however,  in  all  probability,  considering  the  conflicting  opinions 
which  have  been  advocated  on  this  point,  be  regarded  as  rash  to  fol- 
low Prideaux  in  an  unhesitating  assertion,  that  these  answers  were 
given  in  an  audible  voice.  But  the  reasons  for  his  conclusion  are 
irresistible.  The  whole  scope  of  the  subject  justifies  this  opinion. 
It  is  undoubted,  that  God  in  this  manner  communicated  his  will  to 
Moses.  He  *' spake"  unto  him.  He  "talked"  with  him.  Henee 
generally,  in  the  scriptural  record  of  the  prayers  of  Moses,  the  an- 
swer is  announced  by  the  terms,  " The  Lord  said"  And  when,  in 
the  important  affidr  of  the  Gibeonites,  the  people  neglected  to  in- 
quire of  the  Lord,  they  are  blamed  for  not  having  asked  counsel  "  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Lord.''  Joshua  ix,  14.  For  the  same  reason  &e 
place  where  the  ark  and  the  mercy-seat  stood  is  repeatedly  called 
''  tiie  oracle."  Psahn  xxviii,  2,  &c.  The  manner  in  which  these 
oracular  answers  were  obtained  has  been  supposed  to  be  this :  The 
high-priest,  in  his  robes,  and  with  his  breast-plate,  entered  the  hdy 
place,  and,  standing  without  the  veil,  his  face  turned  toward  tl^ 
mercy-seat,  propounded  the  inquiry,  which  was  answered  by  an.  au- 
dible voice  from  the  mercy-seat  in  the  holy  of  holies. 

But  the  question  may  still  be  pressed,  "  Wherein  did  this  great 
privilege  or  virtue  consist?  What  were  the  Urim  and  Thummim  t" 
These  questions  have  never  yet  obtained  a  full  and  satisfactory  an-» 
swer.  Lewis  has  given  a  judgment  whidi  appears  to  come  nearer 
to  a  solution  of  the  difficulty  than  any  other  that  has  come  under 
our  notice.  He  says,  "It  seems  safest  to  hold,  that  the  wordfl» 
'  Urim  and  Thummim,'  signify  only  a  divine  virtue  and  power  given 
to  the  breast-plate  of  the  hi^-priest  in  its  consecration,  by  whioh 
an  oracular  answer  was  obtain^  from  God,  when  he  was  oonsnhed 
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by  the  high  priest  with  it  on,  in  the  manner  He  directed^  and  this 
was  called  Urim  and  Thummim,  to  e2q)ress  the  clearness  and  per- 
fection which  these  oracular  answers  carried  with  them."  Hebrew 
Rej^ublic,  vol.  i,  p.  127.  K  a  conjecture  in  addition  to,  or  as  an 
emendation  o^  this  opinion  be  admissible,  we  should  say,  a  carefiil 
review  of  the  whole  subject  has  convinced  us  that,  in  patriarchal 
times,  there  were  certain  consecrated  things  by  means  of  which  pious 
worshipers  could  obtain  oracular  answers  in  their  application  to 
God;  and  that  the  instance  before  us  exhibits  the  divine  appoint- 
ment of  the  breast-plate  of  the  high-priest  to  be  invested  with  this 
virtue,  and  to  afiford  the  Hebrews,  tlurough  the  instrumentality  of 
their  ecclesiastical  head,  this  high  privilege. 

It  will  now  be  necessary  to  direct  attention  to  the  principal  reli- 
pous  services  of  this  economy.  We  refer,  first,  to  those  connected 
with  the  great  Day  of  Atonement  or  expiation.  On  every  other 
occasion,  the  sons  of  Aaron  appear  to  have  been  associated  with 
^him  in  the  duties  and  honors  of  the  high  priesthood.  But  here  a 
strict  limitation  is  distinctly  marked:  the  command  is,  ''And 
there  shall  be  no  man  in  the  tabernacle  of  the  congregation 
when  he  goeth  in  to  make  an  atonement  in  the  holy  place,  until 
he  Cometh  out,  and  have  made  an  atonement  for  himself,  and  for 
his  household,  and  for  all  the  congregation  of  Israel."  Lev.  xvi,  17. 
This  important  service  was  always  held  on  the  tenth  day  of  the 
seventh  month,  {Tishri,)  and  was  called  n^BS  fii-i  "  day  of  pardon," 
(Lev.  xxiii,  27,)  and  in'  the  Taknud,  Jiia  tr^a^Pi  "  great  fasting,"  it 
being  the  only  fast  for  an  entire  day  which  Moses  enjoined.  On 
this  occasion  the  high  priest,  having  washed  himself^  put  on  his 
linen  robes,  and  placing  his  sacerdotal  mitre  on  his  head,  first  ofifered 
a  bullock  and  a  lamb  for  his  own  sins  and  those  of  the  priests.  He 
then  received  from  the  princes  of  the  people  two  goats  for  a  sin- 
offering;  one  of  which  was  selected  by  lot  to  be  sacrificed  to  God, 
the  other  was  permitted  to  escape  into  the  wilderness.  Having 
finished  these  sacrifices,  the  high  priest  filled  a  censer  with  burning 
coals  from  the  altar,  and,  putting  two  handfrds  of  incense  into  a 
vase,  took  them  into  the  most  holy  place,  where  he  poured  the  in- 
cense on  the  fire,  and,  leaving  the  censer,  perfuming  the  sanctuary 
and  enveloping  the  propitiatoiy  and  the  cherubim  in  its  smoke,  b& 
retnmed,  took  the  blood  of  the  bullock  and  the  goat,  and  went  again 
into  the  most  holy  place.  With  his  finger  he  first  sprinkled  the 
blood  of  the  bullods,  and  afterwards  that  of  the  goat,  upon  the  Ud  of 
the  ark  of  the  covenant,  and  seven  times  he  also  sprinkled  it  upon 
the  floor  before  the  ark.  After  his  return  into  the  outer  sanctuary, 
he  put  the  blood  on  the  horns  of  the  golden  altar,  and  sprinkled  it 
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seven  times  over  the  surface  of  the  altar.  This  was  done  as  an  ex* 
piation  for  the  undeanness  and  the  sins  of  the  children  of  Israel. 
Ley.  zvi,  11-19.  The  high  priest  then,  going  out  into  the  court  of 
the  tabernacle,  placed  both  hands,  with  great  solemnity,  on  the  head 
of  the  scape-goat ;  a  symbolic  representation  that  the  animal  was 
loaded  with  the  sins  of  the  people.  It  was  then  delivered  to  the 
man  who  led  it  away  into  the  wilderness,  and  let  it  go  free,  to  sig- 
nify the  liberation  of  the  Israelites  froin  the  punishment  due  to  their 
sins ;  while  the  goat  that  was  slain,  and  the  bullock  which  had  been 
sacrificed,  were  burned  whole  beyond  the  limits  of  the  camp,  to  sig- 
nify the  guilt  of  the  people,  and  the  punishment  which  they  merited. 

At  length  the  high  priest,  putting  off  his  white  vestments,  and 
assuming  the  robes  of  beauty  and  glory,  sacrificed  a  holocaust  for 
himself  and  the  people,  and  oflfered  another  sin-offering.  Lev.  xvi, 
23-25 ;  Num.  xxix,  7-11.  He  then  went  forth  to  the  people,  read 
some  sentences  out  of  the  law,  and  afterward,  with  outstretched^ 
arms,  pronounced  the  threefold  blessing : — "  May  Jehovah  bless  thee 
and  preserve  thee  I  May  Jehovah  cause  his  faces  to  shine  upon 
thee,  and  be  gracious  unto  theel  May  Jehovah  lift  up  his  &ces 
upon  thee,  and  may  he  put  prosperity  unto  thee  I"'*' 

It  is  important  to  observe  the  religious  truth  which  these  serrices 
indicated,  and  the  religious  effect  which  they  were  calculated  to  pro- 
duce on  the  minds  of  the  people. 

The  services  of  this  day  developed,  beyond  all  reasonable  doubts 
that  great  principle  of  the  scheme  of  redemption,  the  pardon  of  sin 
throuf^  vicarious  sacrifice.  It  is  no  valid  objection  to  this  doctrine, 
that  the  atonement  was  not  made  by  the  death  of  tiie  animal,  but 
by  the  sprinkling  of  the  blood  aftierward  by  the  priest. — Apology  of 
Ben  Mordecai,  p.  797.  For  it  was  clearly  as  necessary  that  the 
sacrifice  should  be  presented  to  God,  as  that  the  life  of  the  victim 
should  be  taken.  And  "  for  what  purpose  can  we  suppose  the  blood 
to  have  been  carried  into  the  most  sacred  part  of  the  divine  resi- 
dence, and  that  on  the  day  of  atonement,  except  to  obtain  the  &vor 
of  Him  in  whose  presence  it  was  sprinkled?'* — Outram  De  Sacri- 
Jiciis,  d.  i,  c.  xix,  sect.  8.  In  tsuct,  the  manner  in  which  this  atone- 
ment was  made  shows  how  fully  the  wisdom  of  God  is  here  dis- 
played. It  was  necessaiy  that  vicarious  suffering  should  be  exhib- 
ited ;  the  animal  is  therefore  slain.  It  was  equally  necessary  that 
this  forfeited  life  should  be  presented  to  God ;  tiie  blood  is  therefore 
carried  into  the  sanctuaiy.  And,  as  if  to  rebut  the  objection  refer- 
red to,  on  a  question  of  &ct,  the  blood  must  be  sprinkled ;  whidi 

o  Dr.  Adam  CIarke*i  traiuUtion.    See  alio  Galmet'e  Dictionaxy,  art  SatpiaAms  Jaloifk 
AreluBologia,  art  866 ;  and  Jennings*!  AnUqoitiea,  p.  010. 
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oould  not  be  done  unless  still  reeking  with  the  life  of  the  creature. 
If  the  animal  was  quite  dead,  and  the  blood  coagulated,  it  was  unfit 
for  sacrificial  purposes :  it  must  be  *'  the  blood  of  sprinkling."  Lest 
this  important  point  should  be  overlooked,  the  people  were  told, 
"  The  IHe  of  the  flesh  is  in  the  blood :  and  I  have  g^yen  it  to  you 
upon  the  altar  to  make  an  atonement  for  your  souls :  for  it  is  the 
blood  that  maketh  an  atonement  for  the  soid."  Lev.  xrii,  11. 

Besides  the  practical  inculcation  of  this  momentous  truth,  the 
services  of  this  day  were  calculated  to  produce  a  deep  reli^ous  im- 
pression on  the  minds  qf  the  people.  While  dressed  in  his  linen 
garments,  and  making  an  atonement  for  sin,  by  taking  the  blood  of 
sacrifiice  into  the  most  holy  place,  the  hi^  priest  represented  the 
people,  and  in  this  character  performed  these  offices.  Ebving  fin- 
ished them,  he  laid  aside  his  sacrificial  garments,  and,  putting  on  his 
robes  of  beauty  and  glory,  changed  his  representative  character,  and 
appeared  as  the  minister  of  God,  and,  as  such,  pronounced  a  three- 
fold blessing  upon  the  people.  When  on  this  occasion  he  went  into 
the  holy  place,  the  serious  and  considerate  part  of  the  people  felt 
that  the  great  question  was,  whether  God  would  accept  the  atone- 
ment, or  punish  their  sin  in  the  person  of  their  representative.  That 
this  was  the  view  taken  of  the  subject  by  the  early  Jews,  is  proved 
by  their  statement,  that  "  he  had  never  seen  sorrow  that  had  not  seen 
Israel  during  the  absence  of  the  hi{^  priest,  and  he  had  never  seen 
joy  that  had  not  seen  Israel  when  the  high  priest  came  forth  to 
Uess :"  language  which  clearly  shows  how  deeply  they  felt  the  ques- 
ti<m  at  issue, — ^whether  God  would  indeed  receive  the  atonement  and 
send  them  a  blessing. 

Five  days  after  the  day  of  expiation,  the  feast  of  tabernacles  be- 
gui,  and  continued  eight  days ;  the  first  and  last  of  which  were 
regarded  as  the  most  important.  This  feast  was  instituted  mainly 
for  the  purpose  of  preserving  a  perpetual  memorial  of  the  journey 
of  the  Israelites  through  the  Arabian  Wilderness.  But  it  was  also 
r^urded  as  a  festival  of  thanks  for  the  vintage  and  the  gathering  in 
of  the  fruits,  and  was  therefore  sometimes  called  ''  the  feast  of  in- 
gathering." Lev.  xxiii,  31  44.  Its  observance  was  commanded  in 
Siese  words : — "  Te  shall  take  you  on  the  first  day  the  boughs  of 
goodly  trees,  branches  of  palm-trees,  and  the  boughs  of  thick  trees, 
and  irillows  of  the  brook.  Te  shall  dwell  in  booths  seven  days ;  and 
ye  shall  rejoice  before  the  Lord  your  God,  when  ye  have  gathered 
in  the  fruit  of  the  land ;  that  your  generations  may  know  that  I  made 
Ihe  diildren  of  Israel  to  dwell  in  booths,  when  I  brought  them  out 
of  the  land  of  Egypt."  This  festival  was  therefore  commemorative 
of  the  Divine  Goodness  in  protecting  and  providing  for  the  Israel- 
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ites  while  journeying  in  the  desert,  as  well  as  expressive  of  gratitude 
for  the  rich  supply  of  the  fruits  of  the  eartji  from  year  to  year.  It 
was  thus  calcrdated  to  awaken  and  cultivate  pious  and  grateful  feel- 
ings in  the  Jewish  people  throughout  their  successive  generations. 
Every  adult  male  Isradite  was  required  to  appear  before  the  Lord, 
and  take  part  in  these  services.  This  feast  was  a  season  of  universal 
joy,  and  was  shared  by  the  pe(^le  at  large. 

The  Pentecost  was  another  feast  of  the  jBrst  class,  at  which  every 
adult  male  Jew  was  required  to  present  himself  before  the  Lord.  It 
was  a  festival  of  thanks  for  the  harvest,  and  commemorative  of  the 
giving  of  the  law  on  Mount  Sinai.  It  was  therefore  held  fifty  days 
after  the  passover.  Lev.  xxiii,  15, 16.  The  Hebrews  called  it  "the 
feast  of  weeks,"  because  it  was  held  seven  weeks  after  the  passover; 
but  when  the  Greek  language  became  prevalent,  it  was  termed  "  Pen- 
tecost," the  word  meaning  the  ''  fiftieth  day."  On  this  occasion  iixe 
first-fruits  of  the  wheat-harvest  were  offered.  Deut.  xvi,  9-1 1.  These 
first-frxdts  consisted  of  two  loaves  of  unleavened  bread,  each  made 
of  about  three  pints  of  meal.  Lev.  xxiii,  16, 17.  Besides  these,  there 
were  to  be  offered  with  the  bread  "  seven  lambs  without  blemish  of 
the  first  year,  and  one  young  bullock,  and  two  rams :  they  shaQ  be 
for  a  burnt-offering  unto  the  Lord.  Then  shall  ye  sacrifice  one  kid 
of  the  goats  for  a  sin-offering,  and  two  Iambs  of  the  first  year  for  a 
sacrifice  of  peace-ofierings.  And  the  priest  shall  wave  them  with 
the  bread  of  the  first-fruits  for  a  wave-offering  before  the  Lord,  with 
the  two  lambs."  Lev.  xxiii,  18-20. 

The  Passover,  the  institution  of  which  has  been  already  given, 
was  also  one  of  the  great  Jewish  festivals,  at  which  every  adult  male 
was  required  to  be  present  before  the  Lord.  This  had  its  origin  in 
the  wonderfrd  deliverance  of  the  Israelites  from  Egypt,  and  espe- 
cially in  their  exemption  from  the  destruction  of  the  first-bom  wMch 
visited  all  the  other  fiimilies  of  that  land.  It  was  specially  remark- 
able for  the  absence  of  all  kinds  of  leavened  or  fermented  food; 
and,  to  enforce  this,  no  leaven  was  to  remain  in  any  house  of  the 
Israelites  during  the  whole  eight  days  of  the  feast.  But  the  distin- 
guishing feature  of  the  passover  was  the  sacrifice  of  the  paschal 
lamb ;  the  blood  of  which,  being  sprinkled  on  the  door-posts,  and 
lintels  of  the  doors,  preserved  the  people  at  its  institution  from  the 
ravages  of  the  destroying  angel ;  afterward,  at  every  annual  celebra- 
tion, it  was  sprinkled  at  the  foot  of  the  altar.  Christians  can  scarcely 
consider  the  nature  and  institution  of  this  feast  without  regarding 
the  paschal  lamb  as  eminently  typical  of  Christ  and  his  atonement 
It  is,  however,  another  and  a  very  interesting  inquiry,  whether  the 
ancient  Jews  had  any  such  ideas.    On  this  point  t^e  following  opin- 
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ions  of  a  learned  writer  deserve  attention : — **  That  the  ancient  Jews 
understood  this  institution  to  prefigure  the  sufferings  of  Christ,  is 
eyident,  not  only  from  the  New  Testament,  but  from  the  ^Iishna, 
where,  among  the  five  things  said  to  be  contained  in  the  great  Hal- 
Id,  (a  hymn  composed  of  several  psalms,  and  sung  after  the  paschal 
supper,)  one  is  the  sufferings  of  Messiah,  for  which  they  rrfer  to 
Psalm  czvL" — Kittd's  Cyclop.  Bib.  Lit.  This  feast  commenced  on 
the  fourteenth  day  of  the  month  Abib,  and  was  so  rigidly  enforced, 
that  it  has  been  supposed  (on  the  authority  of  Numbers  ix,  18)  that 
every  perscm  willfully  neglecting  its  observance  was  condemned  to 
deatfL  On  tiie  day  after  the  Sabbath,  on  the  feast  of  passover,  a 
sheaf  of  the  first-fruits  of  the  barley-harvest  was  to  be  brought  to 
the  priest  to  be  waved  before  the  Lord,  accompanied  by  a  burnt-of- 
fering. Till  this  sheaf  was  presented,  neither  bread  nor  parched 
com,  nor  full  ripe  ears  of  the  harvest,  could  be  eaten. 

Besides  these,  there  were  other  religious  institutions  divinely  ap- 
pointed to  the  Hebrews,  which  may  be  briefly  noticed. 

The  feast  of  trumpets  was  held  on  the  first  day  of  the  seventh 
month  of  the  sacred  year,  and  was,  in  fact,  an  ushering  in  of  the  civil 
year  with  the  sound  of  trumpets.  Num.  xxix;  Lev.  xxiii,  2,  3. 
This  day  was  kept  sacred ;  all  servile  business  was  forbidden,  and  a 
solemn  sacrifice  offered  in  the  name  of  the  whole  nation.  The  ap- 
pointed oblations  on  this  occasion  were  a  calf,  two  rams,  and  seven 
Iambs  of  the  same  year,  with  offerings  of  flour  and  wine. 

The  new  moons. — A  peculiar  reverence  was  entertained  for  the 
be^nning  of  eadi  month,  and  Moses  prescribed  special  sacrifices  for 
Uie  occasion.  Num.  xxviii,  11,  12.  But  we  have  no  evidence  that 
it  was  intended,  or  commanded  to  be  held,  as  a  holy  day. 

The  sabbatical  year  and  the  jubilee  deserve  notice,  although  their 
institution  was  more  of  a  civil  than  of  a  religious  character ;  but  as 
these  could  only  be  fully  acted  upon  after  the  occupation  of  the  pro- 
mised land,  further  reference  to  their  object  may  be  suitably  deferred. 

Before  closing  this  sketch  of  these  institutions,  it  will  be  necessary 
to  mention  the  Sabbath  itself.  An  opinion  has  been  ahready  express- 
ed, that  this  was  from  the  beginning  held  sacred  by  a  primitive  and 
patriarchal  law.  But,  however  this  may  be,  its  enactment,  or  re-en- 
actment, as  a  special  and  very  important  part  of  the  Jewish  economy, 
is  certain ;  and  may  be  regarded  under  two  aspects.  It  enjoined 
entire  cessation  from  all  labor.  This  is  not  only  seen  in  the  com- 
mand itself;  but  the  Scriptures  afford  very  many  and  striking  illus- 
trations of  the  true  meaning  and  extent  of  these  prohibitions.  Kind- 
ling a  fire  for  domestic  purposes  was  prohibited,  £xod.  xxxv,  3 ; 
80  was  preparing  food.  Exod.  xvi,  23.    A  case  in  which  a  man  was 
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found  gathmng  sticks  on  the  Sabbadi-day  was  submitted  ii 
}y  to  the  Divine  judgment,  and  the  Lord  doomed  the  offmder  to  death 
by  stoning.  Num.  xv,  85.  Buying  and  selling  were  also  forbidden. 
Neh.  X,  31. 

But  ike  Sabbath  was  intended  not  only  to  afford  rest  from  labor 
and  secular  enjoyments :  it  was  also  to  be  a  day  devoted  to  holy  re- 
ligious exercises.  This  is  clearly  stated  in  the  law  as  the  great  ob- 
ject, and  re5^  as  a  means  to  this  end.  It  was  to  be  kept  ^o/y.  Hence 
it  is  said  that  the  Sabbath  was  appointed  "  for  a  perpetual  covenant. 
It  is  a  sign  between  me  and  the  children  of  Israel  forever.''  Exod. 
xxxi,  16, 17.  It  is  therefore  enforced  as  immediately  associated  with 
religious  exercises.  Lev.  xix,  80 ;  Ezek.  xlv,  17 ;  Isa.  i,  18 ;  Ixvi,  28. 
All  these  passages  very  clearly  show  that  the  Sabbath  was  designed 
for  special  religious  purposes ;  and  while  it  stood  out  prominently  as 
a  sign  of  the  covenant,  it  offered  to  men  the  means  of  i^iaing  a  per* 
sonal  interest  in  all  its  blessings. 

The  most  important  of  ihe  Mosaic  institutions  have  now  passed 
under  consideration.  Many  other  regulations  respecting  sacrifices, 
:ablutions,  rites,  and  other  observances,  w^e  given,  which  it  has  not 
been  thought  necessary  to  detail.  Oiher  commands  have  also  be^ 
omitted,  because,  being  partly  religious  and  partly  secular  in  their 
object,  we  shall  refer  to  them  generally  in  our  future  exposition  of 
>tiie  history  and  religion  of  this  people.  (See  Appendix,  note  40.) 

It  is,  however,  desirable  that  a  clear  apprehension  of  the  true  cha- 
racter of  the  religious  system  revealed  to  Moses  should  be  obtained; 
and  then,  regarding  this  as  superadded  to  or  built  upon  the  substra- 
tum of  patriarchal  theology,  to  form  a  just  and  general  opinion  of 
the  religion  of  the  Hebrew  people  at  the  close  of  their  wanderings  in 
the  desert. 

First,  then,  this  reli^us  economy,  unlike  that  which  preceded' 
and  that  which  followed  it,  was  national  and  theocratic.  It  was  pre- 
pared for  and  adi^ted  to  the  Jewish  people.  It  is  true  that  it  allow- 
ed individuals  from  other  tribes  or  nations  to  become  proselytes  to 
this  faith.  But  even  th^  tiiey  were  regarded  as,  at  least  religiously, 
merged  into  the  Israelitish  fomily,  and  thus  to  have  become  heirs  of 
the  promises  made  unto  the  seed  of  Abraham.  This  is  evident 
from  tiie  terms  in  which  the  divine  promises  and  predictions  were 
conveyed,  and  also  fit>m  the  manner  in  whith  they  were  actually  ful- 
filled. The  promise  first  limited  the  blessings  of  this  oov^iant  m 
general  terms  to  the  seed  of  Abraham.  Afterward  there  is  a  further 
limitation  to  Isaac,  and,  subsequently,  the  privileges  to  be  conferred 
«re  strictiy  confined  to  the  descendants  of  Jacob.  All  this  deaily 
iAowed  the  intended  nationality  of  the  system.    The  manner  in  whidi 

8* 
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fiiese  ffoniwA  were  cairned  inia  effbct  still  more  eleaily  proves  Ae 
petni. 

Wben  Ood  at  Sinai  b^gan  the  revelation  of  the  law,  he  avowed  his 
purpose,  that  "  if  they  would  obey  his  voice  indeed,  and  keep  his 
covenant,  then  they  should  be  a  peeoliar  treasure  to  him  above  all 
people."  ESzod.  zix,  5.  This  made  an  open  and  well-known  separa- 
tion  of  the  Israelites  necessary.  And  hence  Bfbses,  when  alhiding 
to  the  public  evidence  that  he  and  his  people  had  found  grace  in  the 
si^  ot  God,  asks,  **  Is  it  not  in  that  thou  goest  with  us  ?  So  shall 
we  be  separated,  I  and  thy  people,  from  all  the  people  that  are  upon 
the  face  of  the  earth."  Exod.  xzxiii,  16.  The  entire  economy  of  this 
religion  was  adapted  to  create  and  sustain  this  national  separation, 
ne  located  residence  of  Deity  in  the  sanctuary,  the  appointed  place 
of  sacrifice;  the  injunction  that  at  least  thrice  in  the  year  all  adult 
males  should  in  this  place  appear  before  the  Lord ;  the  limitation  <^ 
the  priesthood  to  the  &mily  of  Aaron,  and  of  the  service  of  the  house 
of  Cbd  to  the  tribe  of  Levi,  with  various  other  parts  of  the  system ; 
dl  clettly  contributed  to  this  end. 

But  tibfi  most  important  element  in  this  consideration  is  the  &et^ 
that  this  national  religious  separation  was  effected  by  the  establish- 
ment of  a  theocracy.  The  opinions  entertained  by  the  later  Jews 
on  this  point  may  be  gathered  from  Josephus.  He  says,  "  Among 
the  several  nations  of  the  world,  some  have  chosen  monarchical  govern* 
moit,  o&ers  democratical,  or  the  government  of  the  people;  but  our 
legislator  established  a  form  of  government  difierent  from  all  others, 
irUdi  is  a  tiieocracy,  if  I  may  be  allowed  so  to  call  it,  which  assigns 
the  whole  power  to  €rod,  with  the  management  of  all  natund  aflbirs ; 
inspirii^  us  with  the  maxim  that  God  sees  everything,  and  is  the 
cause  of  aH  good  that  happens  to  us." — Contra  Apionern,  lib.  ii,  sect.  16. 
It  will  be  observed  here,  that  Josephus,  like  many  modem  writers, 
attributes  tiie  selection  of  this  peculiar  kind  of  government  to  the 
policy  of  Moses,  rather  than  to  the  appointment  of  Jehovah;  over- 
lookhig  the  important  distinction  that  Moses  did  not  first  choose  God 
as  the  governor  of  the  people,  but  that  God  elected  them  to  be  his. 

The  finrmal  establishment  of  this  covenant  is  thus  detailed  by  di- 
vine command :  "  Tell  the  children  of  Israel ;  Ye  have  seen  what  I 
cGd  unto  the  Egyptians,  and  how  I  hme  you  on  eagles'  wings,  and 
brought  you  tmto  myseBF!  Now  therefore,  if  ye  will  obey  my  voice 
indeed,  sod  keep  my  covenant,  then  ye  shall  be  a  peculiar  treasure 
imto  me  above  all  people :  for  all  the  earth  is  mine:  and  ye  shall  be 
vnto  me  a  kingdom  of  priests,  and  an  holy  nation.  These  are  the 
ifbrds  which  thou  shalt  speak  unito  the  children  of  Israel.  And 
Hoses  came  and  called  for  the  elders  of  the  people,  and  laid  beforf* 
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their  faces  aU  ihese  words  which  the  Lord  commanded  him.  And 
all  the  people  answered  together,  and  said,  All  that  the  Lord  hath 
spoken  we  will  do.  And  Moses  returned  the  words  of  &e  people 
unto  the  Lord."  Exod.  xix,  3-8.  Li  accordance  with  this  covenant, 
the  religion  of  Israel  was  inseparably  blended  with  their  civil  go- 
vernment ;  and  God  was  henceforth  not  only  the  object  of  their 
adoration  and  worship,  but  also  their  supreme  temporal  Governor 
or  King. 

The  &ct  of  this  theocracy  being  admitted,  it  becomes  necessary 
to  ascertain  its  object,  manner  of  administration,  and  &e  nature 
and  extent  of  the  sanctions  by  which  it  was  sustained. 

The  object  of  this  arrangement  was  principally  to  maintain  in 
ihe  world  a  dear  and  permanent  testimony  to  the  doctrine  of  the 
unity  of  the  Divine  Nature.  At  this  time  polytheism  had  to  some 
extent  affected  the  religious  system  of  every  other  people ;  nor  were 
the  Israelites  quite  free  from  the  taint  of  idolatry.  The  religious 
state  of  mankind,  therefore,  demanded  that  some  extraordinary 
means  should  be  adopted  to  preserve  the  true  doctrine  of  the  Divine 
Nature  uncorrupted  in  the  world.  The  measure  which  Infinite 
Wisdom  devised  for  this  purpose,  and  also  to  contribute  towards 
the  final  accomplishment  of  bis  gracious  designs  in  respect  to  the 
redemption  of  man,  was  the  separation  of  one  fiEunily  from  the  rest 
of  mankind,  and  the  placing  of  them  under  his  own  immediate  go- 
vernment. Not  only  were  these  means  suitable,  but,  as  Warburton 
contends, ''  a  separation  so  necessary  to  maintain  the  doctrine  of 
the  unity  could  not  have  been  supported  without  penal  laws  against 
idolatry ;  and  at  the  same  time  such  penal  laws  can  never  be  equi- 
tably instituted  but  under  a  theocracy.  The  consequence  is,  that  a 
theocracy  was  necessary." — Divine  Legation,  book  v,  sect.  2. 

Without  staying  to  inquire  whether  or  not  the  learned  bishop  has 
in  these  terms  put  the  case  too  strongly,  it  may  be  observed,  that 
the  means  were  admirably  adapted  to  answer  the  end.  Among  ido- 
latrous nations  there  has  always  been  a  sort  of  spurious  liberality, 
or  latitudinarianism  of  principle  and  practice.  The  most  devot^ 
worshipers  of  one  deity  would,  without  hesitation,  join  in  the  ado- 
ration of  another.  When  polytheism  became  prevalent,  this  con- 
duct was  general.  To  prevent  ike  corruption  of  the  truth  in  the 
case  of  the  Israelites  by  these  means,  it  became  necessary  to  esta- 
blish penal  laws  of  great  severity  against  idolatry :  and  it  certainly 
does  not  seem  easy  to  conceive  how  such  laws  could  have  been 
justly  firamed  or  executed  by  any  merely  human  authority.  When, 
however,  God  became  the  Sovereign  of  the  nation,  every  act  of 
idolatry  was  not  only  a  sin  against  him,  but  even  hi^  treasoQ 
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againfl^  tiie  head  of  the  state,  and  as  audi  was  justly  punished  with 
death. 

This  theocratic  fonn  of  government  was  administered  princi* 
pally  ifarou^  ihe  priesthood.  The  high  priest  was,  by  vir- 
tue of  his  office,  the  first  minister  of  the  great  King.  Hence  Jeho- 
vah himsdf  diaraoterized  Ihis  political  constitution  as  a  "  kingdom 
of  priests ;"  and  Josephus  glories  in  this,  as  the  great  distinguishing 
feature  of  the  commonwealth.  "  Where,"  he  asks,  "  shall  we  find  a 
better  or  more  righteous  constitution  than  ours,  which  makes  us  es* 
teem  CKkI  to  be  the  Governor  of  ihe  universe,  and  permits  tiie 
priests  in  general  to  be  the  administrators  of  ihe  principal  affiedrs ; 
while,  on  ihe  other  hand,  it  confides  a  superintendence  over  them  to 
the  wisdom  of  the  high  priest,  their  superior  ?  Where  shall  any* 
thing  more  perfect  be  discovered?  or  from  what  people  shall  we 
borrow  statutes  more  beneficial  to  those  who  are  governed?  Our 
k^lator  did  not  advance  the  priests  to  the  dignity  they  hold  oa 
account  of  their  riches,  or  any  exterior  advantage  attached  to  their 
lot;  but  solely  on  account  of  their  learning,  which  enables  tiiem  to 
persuade  otivors  to  prudent  conduct  and  righteousness  of  life.  These 
functionaries  had  committed  to  them  by  Moses  the  execution  of  the 
laws,  ritual  and  municipal ;  for,  as  they  were  the  constant  witnesses 
of  men's  actions,  they  were  made  the  judges  in  all  doubtful  cases, 
and  the  punishers  of  those  who  had  incurred  the  penalty  of  trans- 
gression."— Josephus  Contra  Apion.,  Ub.  ii,  C14).  21. 

But  by  what  sanctions  was  this  united  civil  and  religious  economy 
sustained?  What  were  the  promises  and  threatenings  which  it 
pheed  before  the  people  as  the  reward  of  obedi^ice,  or  the  punish- 
ment of  transgression  ?  The  attentive  reader  will  find  that  they 
were  exdusively  of  a  temporal  diaracter,  and  referred  to  prosperous 
or  penal  visitations  in  the  present  life. 

This  fact,  which  is  undoubted,  has  occasioned  much  discussion 
and  difference  of  opinion.  The  first  question  whidi  arises  out  of 
the  subject  is  this :  What  induced  Moses  so  entirely  to  omit  jail  re- 
ferenoe  to  future  rewards  and  punishments  in  the  promulgation  of 
tiie  hw?  It  has  been  supposed  by  some,  that  this  is  a  dear  proof 
that  Moses  vras  entirely  ignorant  of  the  immortality  of  the  soid,  and 
consequentiy  of  its  future  condition,  and  therefore  could  not  use  this 
important  influence.  A  very  different  opinion  has  heea  put  forth 
by  Bishop  Warburton,  who  maintains  that  Moses  was  fully  ac- 
quainted with  the  doctrine  of  a  future  state,  but  that  he  studiously 
tad  of  set  purpose  not  only  avoided  all  reference  to  it  in  the  law,  but 
narrated  sevenJ  events  in  very  guarded  language,  and  with  unusual 
brevity,  in  order  to  conceal  it ;  and  that  this  was  done  in  order  to 
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make  ft  univerBal  provideDoe,  or  iNresent  reimrd  mi  puishm^Bt^ 
the  uniform  sanction  of  the  law. 

A  third  andrath^  middle  oouraa  has  been  taken  by  Bishop  Ras- 
ed, who  saya,  "We  can  be  at  no  loss  to  discover  a  better  reason 
why  Moses  did  not  introduce  into  his  system  of  laws  the  sanctions 
of  fiitnre  rewards  and  punishments,  than  that  he  was  desirous  to 
conceal  from  his  people  tiie  important  doctrine  of  the  immortality  dt 
the  soul.  It  will  appear  that  he  did  not»  as  has  been  represented, 
throw  a  studied  obscurity  over  eveiy  Gm^  which  was  likely  to  sug- 
gest to  the  Hebrews  tiie  idea  of  a  future  existence ;  but  rather  that 
he  himsdf  did  not  enjoy  such  distinct  views  of  the  conditicm  of  the 
human  soul  after  death,  as  were  fitted  to  be  made  the  foundation  of 
a  system  of  morel  retribution  in  a  divine  economy." — Connection, 
vol.  i,  p.  316. 

Before  proceeding  to  remark  on  these  conflicting  sexitim^ts^  an 
objection  may  be  taken,  which,  with  more  or  less  force,  affects  them 
all.  They  attribute  too  mueh  to  Moses,  and  too  litUe  to  God. 
They  display  too  much  of  human  craft  and  policy,  and  &r  too  little 
of  divine  wisdom  adapting  itself  to  the  fallen  condition  of  mankind, 
To  the  servant  and  the  house,  they  give  the  honor  due  only  to  Him 
who  built  it. 

On  the  first  of  these  opinions  vefy  few  words  will  suffice.  The 
uniform  testimony  of  the  patriarchal  age  proves,  that  the  dootriAe 
of  the  immortality  of  the  soul  was  well  known.  That  Abel,  Enochs 
Noah,  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob,  were  ignorant  of  this  doctrine,  is 
not  only  incrediUe,  on  a  general  view  of  their  religious  OondiUon, 
but  is  es^essly  contradicted  by  Holy  Scripture^  which  assures  us 
Aat  "  they  sought  an  heavenly  country."  Heb.  xi,  16.  And  that 
Moses,  who  not  only  inherited  this  theology,  but  who  was  aloo 
learned  in  all  the  wisdom  of  Egypt, — a  nation  known  at  this  period 
to  believe  in  this  doctrine  ;^— that  he  should  have  been  quite  igno- 
rant of  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  is  impossible. 

It  appears  equally  unreasonable  to  attribute  to  the  Hebrew  kpi* 
later  a  studied  design  to  conceal  this  knowledge,  and  to  keqo  the 
Israelites  in  entire  ignorance  of  it.  Neither  the  general  teadung  of 
Moses,  nor  the  argument  of  the  learned  bishop,  will  wairant  thll 
conclusion.    But  to  fliis  point  we  must  refer  hereafter. 

Nor,  with  all  our  respect  for  the  talents  and  reasonings  of  the 
learned  bishop  of  Glasgow,  can  we  bring  ourselves  to  believe  thai 
Moses  had  sudi  an  imperfidct  knowledge  of  itas  subject,  as  to  pn* 
vent  him  firom  making  it  a  ground  of  sanction  in  his  code  of  hswrn 
This  point  seems  to  be  so  dearly  settled  by  the  teadiing  of  Holy 
Scripture,  as  scarcely  to  admit  of  dispute.    Let  the  reacbr  turn  to 


Qekews  si,  24-26,  and  read,  "  By  faith  Moses,  when  he  was  eome 
to  years,  rdhsed  to  be  called  the  son  of  Pharaoh's  daughter;  ehooa- 
u^  rather  to  suffer  afflictioa  with  the  people  of  God,  thaa  to  enjoy 
the  pleasures  of  sin  for  a  season;  esteeming  the  reproach  of  Christ 
greater  ridies  than  the  treasures  in  Egypt :  for  he  had  respect  unto 
the  recompense  of  the  reward^  Now,  if  we  ccmcede  to  Warburton 
that  it  ii  doubtful  whether  the  &ith  of  Moses  had  any  immediate 
referoice  to  Christy  as  the  words  will  bear  another  meaning,  we  may 
still  ask.  What  consistent  interpretation  can  be  put  upon  the  asser- 
tion that  he  "  had  respect  unto  the  reoompense  of  the  reward,"  if  he 
knew  little  or  nothing  of  a  future  state?  Let  it  be  observed,  the 
aposde  is  not  speaking  in  the  abstract  of  the  destiny  of  Moses,  bat 
of  the  motives  and  influences  under  which  he  acted.  He  renounced 
the  pleasures  of  Egyptian  honor  and  sin ;  he  entered  upon  a  course 
of  duty  the  most  arduous  and  embarrassing,  and  from  which  he  felt 
a  skong  aversion.  And  why  did  he  enter  upon  this  course  ?  Inspi- 
raticm  answers  the  question.  Because  "  he  had  respect  unto  the 
raoorapense  of  the  reward."  When  or  where  was  this  recompense 
to  be  obtained  ?  Certainly  not  on  earth.  If  this,  then,  be  the  mean* 
ing  of  tiie  words,  we  must  believe  that  Moses,  like  the  other  patri- 
archs, sought  a  "  heavenly  country,"  and  looked  for  the  city  of  God: 
and  surely,  if  his  knowledge  of  the  future  could  have  produced  a 
tBotive  so  iiAuential  on  his  own  conduct,  it  might  have  been  placed 
before  others  in  the  hope  that  it  would  produce  similar  results. 

What,  dien,  is  the  truth  of  the  case  ?  How  are  these  difficulties  to 
be  solved?  The  following  considerations  will  do  much  toward 
placing  the  subject  in  a  proper  light. 

It  has  been  abundantly  proved*  that  in  the  patriarchal  age  the 
doctrines  of  die  immortality  of  the  soul,  and  of  a  future  judgment^ 
were  known  and  believed.  The  only  fragment  which  we  possess 
<tf  antediluvian  teaching,  (Jude  14,  15,)  is  decisive  on  this  point 
The  omission  of  Moses  to  ground  his  law  upon  this  basis,  althou^ 
it  eould  not  support,  did  not  destroy,  this  tenet.  It  lived  in  popular 
opini(m.  Warburton  himself  admits  the  belief  of  the  Israelites  in 
a  fotoie  existence,  although  he  denies  their  acquaintance  with  re- 
ward or  punishment  in  a  future  life.  And  Dr.  Russel  very  properly 
says,  *'  Moses  did  not  conceal  from  the  congr^ation  of  Israel  the 
sublime  doctrine  of  eternal  life :  he  merely  abstained  from  explaining 
to  them  the  laws  under  which  the  human  race  shall  enjoy  existenoe 
after  their  earthly  nature  shall  have  exhausted  its  powers,  and  their 
corruptible  shall  have  put  on  inoorruption." — Connection,  voL  ii^ 
p  540. 

The  omission  to  ground  the  law  on  the  sanctions  of  a  future  Itfi^ 
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was  not,  then,  the  result  of  the  wisdom  or  policy  of  Moses,  but  of 
q>eGial  Divine  appointment ;  and  ¥ras  done  to  insure  the  separation 
of  the  Israelites  from  every  other  nation,  to  establish  and  enforce 
penal  laws  against  idolatry,  and  to  teach  and  exhibit  Ood's  provi- 
dential government  in  all  things  pertaining  to  the  present  life.  This 
economy  was  not  one  which  shed  darkness  over  tiie  future  destiny 
of  man,  but  which,  in  an  eminent  mamier,  cast  a  glorious  light  over 
his  temporal  condition,  and  brought  him,  in  all  his  immediate  wants, 
nearer  to  God. 

But  it  is  necessary  that  we  endeavor  to  ascertain  ihe  extent  to 
which  this  providential  government  was  carried.  Was  it  national, 
or  did  it  apply  to  individuals  ?  We  refer,  of  course,  to  providence  in 
its  extraordinary  manifestation  under  the  theocracy. 

Warburton  carries  this  providential  government  to  its  utmost 
limits ;  and  declares  that,  as  the  Israelites  were  ignorant  of  the 
doctrine  of  a  future  state  of  rewards  and  punishment,  they  "  must 
BEALLY  have  enjoyed  that  equal  providence  under  which  Holy  Scrip- 
ture represents  them  to  have  lived;  and  tlien,  no  transgressor 
escaping  punishment,  nor  any  observer  of  the  law  missing  his  reward, 
human  affisiirs  might  be  kept  in  good  order  without  the  doctrine  of  a 
future  state." — Divine  Legatioriy  book  v,  sect  ii. 

This  is  the  most  vulnerable  part  of  the  bishop's  argument;  or 
ratlier,  upon  his  own  principles,  the  whole  argument  is  here  reduoed 
to  a  question  of  fact.  He  contends  tiiat  either  a  knowledge  of  future 
retribution,  or  the  exercise  of  an  immediate  providence,  is  abso- 
lutely necessary  to  the  well-being  of  society.  And,  believing  that 
the  Israelites  were  ignorant  of  the  doctrine,  he  contends  that  tiiey 
were  placed  under  a  providential  government  so  extensive  and  exact, 
that  no  transgressor  escaped  punishment^  nor  any  observer  of  the 
law  missed  reward.  But  was  this  the  case?  We  are  told  by  this 
very  author,  that  the  theocracy  was  in  its  greatest  vigor  during  the 
time  of  the  Judges ;  and  may  therefore  inquire  whether  a  provi- 
dential government,  so  extensive  and  minute,  was  administ^ed  to 
Israel  at  this  period. 

The  reader  will  refer  to  the  following  cases.  The  fiunily  of  Achan 
were  stoned,  and  burned  with  fire.  Joshua  vii.  Now,  in  reference 
to  his  sons  and  daughters,  what  was  their  sin?  No  information  is 
given  of  any  evil  which  they  did,  nor  does  the  nature  of  die  case 
justify  any  charge  agamst  them ;  yet  they  suffered  with  their  gaaltj 
parent. 

>  The  daughter  of  Jephthah,  whatever  may  have  been  the  precise 
diameter  of  her  fate,  affords  another  very  striking  proof  that  at  this 
period  transgression  was  not  always  visited  with  present  punish- 
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flmii,  or  obedience  crowned  with  blessing.  Here  the  victim  soffored 
on  account  of  her  praiseworthy  filial  conduct.  Reference  might  also 
be  made  to  the  wives  and  children  of  Korah  and  his  company,  and 
other  similar  instances  in  &e  wilderness. 

But,  iddM>ugh  we  adduce  this  proof,  that  among  Uie  Israelites  the 
temporal  condition  of  individuals  did  not  always  depend  upon  the 
conduct  of  the  person,  it  does  not  seem  just  to  place  the  decision  of 
the  question  on  this  ground.  The  Scripture  account  of  these  times  does 
not  contain  a  complete  series  of  biographical  sketches,  but  a  narrative 
of  public  events :  to  seek,  therefore,  in  the  circumstances  of  individuals 
lor  a  k^  to  the  genius  of  this  religious  economy,  appears  unjust 
and  unreascmable.  This  is  more  especially  the  case,  inasmuch  as 
tiie  manner  in  which  the  national  theocracy  was  communicated  and 
enforced  seems  incompatible  with  the  uniform  administration  of 
temporal  punishment  or  reward,  according  to  the  tnmsgression  or 
obedience  of  individuals.  Let  the  threatenings  of  punishment,  and 
promises  of  reward,  with  which  the  law  was  enforced,  (Lev.  xxvi, 
S-33,)  be  carefully  read,  and  it  will  be  seen  that  they  are,  to  a  great 
extent,  national  and  extraordinary. 

These  promises  and  threatenings  are  national.  If  the  people  were 
obedient,  rain  was  to  be  given  in  its  season,  the  harvest  and  the 
vintage  should  be  abundant,  peace  was  to  reign  throughout  the  land, 
tiieir  enemies  were  to  be  powerless  to  injure,  aAd  the  people  were 
to  enjoy  the  protection,  blessing,  and  presence  of  Ood.  These  bless- 
ings are  set  forth,  not  as  limited  to  individuals,  but  to  the  public. 
Such,  also,  were  the  threatenings  of  punishment.  If  they  sinned, 
pestilence  was  to  be  sent  among  them,  their  enemies  would  invade 
and  subdue  them,  the  earth  vras  to  be  sterile  as  brass,  the  heavens 
Would  give  no  rain,  wild  beasts  would  spread  terror  through  the 
land,  fiunine  in  all  its  horrid  forms  was  denounced,  and  they  were  to 
be  vanquished  in  war,  until,  being  placed  folly  in  the  hands  of  their 
enemies,  the  land  was  filled  with  desolation.  Gould  these  blessings 
have  been  ^ven  as  a  reward  for  general  obedience,  without,  in  some 
measure,  imparting  good  to  individual  sinners?  or  these  evils  affict 
the  knd  be<»use  of  prevailing  transgression,  without,  to  some  extent, 
ifficting  individuals  who  were  pious  ?  Or,  to  put  the  case  more 
stron^y,  if  one  part  of  the  people  were  obedient,  and  the  other  dis- 
obedient, how  could  these  blessings  and  curses  be  simultaneously 
£spens6d?  It  is  seen  at  once  ihat  they  are  incompatible.  How, 
tiieii,  is  this  difEculty  to  be  explained?  By  the  circumstance  that 
these  were  extraordinary  sanctums. 

The  law  contained  provisions  for  the  punishment  of  open  sinners, 
apoitalee,  and  idolaters;  and  appointed  the  manner  of  dealing  widi 
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those  who  oommitted  sin  intaitionaDy,  but  not  in  a  spirit  of  apos- 
tasy and  rebelliim.  I^  then,  these  several  eoactments  were  enforced^ 
iniquity  could  not  generally  prevail ;  if  they  were  not^  then  the  dere- 
liction of  duty,  and  sympathy  with  sin,  which  this  conduct  implied, 
made  the  transgression  national  in  its  character,  and  thus  exposed 
Israel  to  the  extraordinary  intervention  which  the  execution  of  these 
threatenings  so  clearly  implies.  When  ibis  took  place,  as  the  inflic- 
tions were  general,  the  innocent  to  some  extent  certainly  suffinred 
with  the  guilty. 

This  is  clearly  shown  in  a  case  which,  idthough  it  can  scarcely  be 
regarded  as  a  national  punishment,  evidently  arose  out  of  the  great 
wickedness  of  one  of  the  tribes  of  Israel  When  the  Benjamites 
were  defeated,  and  almost  exterminated,  in  the  war  whidi  arose  out 
of  the  ill-treatment  of  a  Levite's  wife,  is  it  to  be  siq^posed  that, 
among  all  the  women  and  young  people  of  this  tribe;  none  were 
found  as  irreproachable  as  those  of  the  other  families  of  Israel  T  It 
is  clearly  impossible  to  reconcile  such  events  with  tiiat  exact  and 
individual  application  of  the  theocratic  government  whidbi  shotild 
inflict  prompt  punishment  on  every  offends,  and  give  to  every  obe- 
dient person  present  prosperity ;  and  hence  Bishop  Bussel  has,  with 
great  propriety,  come  to  the  conclusion  that  **  the  theocracy  must  be 
understood  to  have  been  confined  to  the  national  interests  of  the 
Jews ;  to  have  secured  happiness  and  peace  to  them,  so  long  as  they 
continued  steadfast  in  their  religious  fiuth;  while  it  brought  upon 
their  heads  the  visitation  of  Divine  wrath,  the  avenging  sword,  the 
famine,  or  the  pestilence,  so  often  as  they  gave  themselves  up  to  the 
superstitions  of  the  heathen,  and  thereby  violated  the  covenant  which 
their  fathers  had  sworn." — Connection,  vol.  iii,  p.  616. 

But  if  this  be  the  case,  what  becomes  of  the  argument?  If  the 
Scripture  account  of  the  period  when  the  theocracy  was  exercised 
with  the  greatest  vigor  proves  that  offenders  were  not  punished,  and 
that  individual  obedience  was  not  always  rewarded  with  exemption 
from  temporal  affliction,  and  crowned  with  prosperity,  then,  accord- 
ing to  the  bishop's  argument,  a  knowledge  of  future  rewards  and 
punishments  woidd  be  necessary;  and  this  knowledge  the  Israelites 
undoubtedly  possessed. 

The  inspired  author  of  Psalm  Ixxiii  complains  that  his  confidence 
in  God  had  been  severely  shaken,  that  "his  feet  were  almost  gone; 
his  steps  had  well-nigh  slipped."  And  what  was  the  cause  of  this? 
He  informs  us :  *'  I  saw  the  prosperity  of  the  wicked.  Their  eyes 
stand  out  with  fatness :  they  have  no  bands  in  their  death."  He 
thence  infers,  "  I  have  cleansed  my  heart  in  vain,  and  washed  my 
hands  in  innocency.    For  all  the  day  k>ng  have  I  been  plagued,  and 


dhastened  every  momiiig."  Nor  does  he  obtain  flipiritual  comfort 
watil  he  repairs  to  the  sanctuary  of  God :  "  Then  understood  I  their 
end.*'  Here  light  mmL  consolation  are  poured  upon  his  mind,  and  he 
ezdaims :  "  Thau  ahalt  guide  me  with  tl:\y  counsel,  and  afterward 
leoeive  me  to  {^ory.  Whom  have  I  in  heaven  but  thee  ?  And  there 
is  none  upon  eartfi  that  I  desire  beside  thee.  My  flesh  and  my  heart 
&ileth :  but  Qod  is  the  strength  of  my  heart,  and  my  portion  f<H:- 
ever/'  Admitting  this  Psahn  to  have  been  composed  at  some  time 
between  the  establishment  of  the  Hebrew  monardqf  and  the  captiv- 
ity,''' it  dearly  shows  an  acquaintance  with  the  doctrine  of  a  future 
•tote,  and  rders  to  it  for  a  solution  of  those  a{>parent  anomalies 
which  are  presented  in  the  dispensaticms  of  Providence. 

In  every  view  of  this  subject,  it  is  impossible  to  estimate  aright 
the  religious  knowledge  and  faith  of  the  bradites  without  r^arding 
the  foundation  of  patriarchal  theology  upon  which  it  was  built.  We 
ni^  as  reasonably  attempt  to  form  a  correct  notion  of  the  religion 
of  the  qtostleB  wiUiout  any  reference  to  Judaism,  as  to  obtain  any 
flear  view  of  that  of  the  Israelites  without  taking  into  account  the 
frith  of  the  patriarchs. 

From  the  whole,  it  appears  that  the  doctrines  of  the  immortality 
of  the  goul,  and  of  future  retribution,  were  prevalent  and  popular 
among  the  Ismelites  at  the  time  of  the  exodus ;  that  to  these  Moses^ 
by  divine  command,  superadded  that  special  providential  government 
whidi  the  theocracy  required;  and  that  therefore  the  Mosaic  eccmo- 
»y,  without  removing  from  their  minds  the  notion  of  God's  spiritual 
and  etemal  government,  by  these  means  brought  before  them  more 
folly  his  present  interposition  in  temporal  afij^irs. 

It  will  now  be  necessary  to  inquire  into  the  typical  and  prepara- 
tay  diazBeter  of  this  economy. 

Many  learned  writers  have  altogether  denied  that  the  Mosaic  in- 
atitotions  wore  regarded  by  the  early  Israelites  as  typical  of  the 
Meaaiah's  kingdom.  And  it  is  very  obvious  that,  in  the  glorious 
funli^t  of  the  gospel,  a  significancy,  similarity,  and  point  may  be 
discovered  in  the  persons,  rites,  sacrifices,  and  ceremonies  of  the 
Mosaic  ritual,  wh^  r^arded  in  reference  to  the  person,  work,  and 
kiiigdom  of  the  Messiah,  which  might  be  utterly  unknown  to  the 
early  Isradites. 

Butk  notwithstanding  this,  we  cannot  adopt  the  opinion  to  which 
re^Brenoe  has  been  made.  It  appears  to  have  been  an  established 
principle  in  the  economy  of  grace,  that  the  end  should,  at  least  to 
ipme  extent,  be  known  from  the  beginning.  Whatsoever  obscurity 
mi^t  have  rested  upon  primitive  revelations,  it  is  certain  that  the 

o  This  opinion  is  snpported  bj  Dr.  Wells,  IVareU,  Graen,  snd  Townsend. 
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person  and  work  of  the  Redeemer  were  announced  to  our  first  pa- 
rents. It  has  been  shown  that  they  most  at  least  have  had  some 
distinct  idea  of  a  promised  Savioar,  of  his  sofiering  and  triumph, 
and  also  of  the  benefit  and  blessing  which  should  thereby  result  to 
mankind. — Patriarchal  Age,  pp.  154-156.  The  corrupted  traditions 
of  the  heathen  world  unite  with  the  records  of  patriarchal  faith  to 
prove  this  point. 

This  is  still  further  established  by  the  appointm^t  and  continued 
practice  of  sacrifice.  As  iiie  origin  of  this  rite  never  has  been,  and 
never  can  be,  accounted  for,  except  on  the  supposition  that  it  was 
divinely  instituted;  so  its  continued  practice,  and  especially  the 
saving  exercise  of  faith  in  connection  with  it,  will  never  be  satisfieM)- 
torily  explained  but  by  admitting  that  these  persons  had  some  know- 
ledge of  that  great  atonement  which  was  typified  by  these  recurring 
animal  oblations. 

The  fact  that  this  typical  character  of  the  Mosaic  economy  was 
perceived  by  the  Hebrews  who  lived  under  its  operation,  i^pears  to 
be  fully  established  by  the  authority  of  the  llew  Testament.  For 
St.  Paul,  when  referring  to  the  tabernacle  and  its  service,  says  that 
this  "was  a  figure  for  the  time  then  present,"  Heb.  ix,  9;  and, 
consequently,  it  must  be  admitted  that,  however  indistinct  and  im- 
perfect the  idea  which  the  "figure"  gave  of  the  good  things  which 
were  then  future,  it  was  known  that  they  not  only  served  sacred  pur- 
poses in  connection  with  the  Levitical  law,  but  were  likewise  intended 
to  convey  some  intelligible  information  respecting  that  great  crown- 
ing scheme  of  grace,  which  was  uniformly  expected  in  the  last  days 
to  complete  the  merciful  purposes  of  Qod. 

That  scheme  of  religion,  therefore,  which  God  gave  to  the  Hebrews 
in  the  wilderness  was  not  only  an  elaborate  ecclesiastical  system 
complete  in  all  its  parts,  and  incorporated  into  the  national  economy 
and  political  administration  of  the  people :  it  was  othenrise  remark- 
able in  these  several  respects.  It  was  based  upon  the  theology  of 
the  preceding  age,  and,  uniting  all  the  pure  elements  and  divine)^ 
appointed  rites  of  the  primitive  dispensation,  it  perpetuated  in  the 
Levitical  economy  all  the  religious  truth  which  had  up  to  this  time 
been  given  to  the  world.  It  shed  a  flood  of  li^t  upon  (}od's  provi* 
dential  government  of  mankind,  and,  by  uniting  every  part  of  He- 
brew conduct  and  manners,  every  element  of  public  and  private  life, 
with  religion,  and  making  national  prosperity  and  adversity  contin- 
gent upon  obedience  or  transgression,  it  brou^t  Grod  eminently  m^ 
unto  tliem,  and  exhibited  his  law  as  pervading  the  wide  range  of 
tfieir  personal  and  public  purposes,  pursuits,  and  destinies. 
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CHAPTER  m. 

THB  mSTOBY  OF  THE  ISRAELITES  UNDER  THE  GOVERNKENT  OF 

JOSHUA  AND  THE  JUDGES. 

fmouuMM  CaaumnAKcma  or  thb  Hsbuwb  whsv  Joshua  was  oallkd  to  bi  thkb 
IflADSB.-— The  Tunge  of  the  Jordmn  foretold — Spies  sent  to  Jericho— The  Grossing  of 
Jordan  mincolwisly  effected— The  Passorer  celebrated— The  angel  Jehorah  appears  to 
Joahiu— Jerieho  taken  and  destroyed— Defeat  of  Israel  at  Ai-*The  Canse  discovered — 
Sin  and  Faaislkment  of  Achao— Confederation  of  the  Canaanites— Guile  of  the  Gibeon- 
itea,  and  their  Doom— The  combined  Army  of  Canaan  attack  Gibeon— Joshua  marches 
to  its  ReHe^-Obtains  a  great  Victory— Miraculous  Fall  of  Hail— The  Sun  and  Moon 
stand  still— The  flte  Kings  put  to  Death — A  second  Combination  of  Canaanitish  Kings 
-4oshna  venews  the  War— Completely  Tanquishes  the  Enemy  in  a  great  Battle— ^The 
War  ooBtinned  mtil  thirty-one  Kingdoms  were  subdued- The  Divine  Interposition  under 
vhich  thifl  Gonqvest  was  effected  specially  attested  by  Expulsion  of  some  Tribes  by 
Means  of  the  Hornet— ^The  Beubenites,  Gadites,  and  half-tribe  of  Manasseh  retire  to 
their  PtttioB  on  the  east  side  of  Jordan— ^The  altar  Ed— The  Portion  of  Caleb  assigned 
^The  I«nd  ditided— The  pious  Exhortations  and  Death  of  Joshua— Impobtamt  Chavos 
nr  HsBBiw  Poutt  oohsbquxnt  on  thb  Death  of  JoShua— The  Purpose  of  God  in  the 
Theooney— Renewal  of  the  War  by  Judah  and  Simeon— The  partial  Success  of  the  He- 
trews  the  Result  of  imperfect  Faith  in  God — ^The  Remissness  of  Israel  reproved  by  the 
Angel  d  the  Lord— They  oontinne  disobedient,  and  fall  into  Idolatry— The  Case  of  Micah 
and  the  Danites— The  Outrage  at  Gibeah,  and  terrible  Consequences  to  the  Tribe  of 
Ba^jamin.  Fibst  Sbbvitudb  under  Chushan-rishathaim — Israel  delivered  by  Othniel — 
T)»  ChanfCter  of  the  Authority  exercised  by  the  Judges.  Sboobd  Sbbvitudb  under  the 
MioahitHi — ^Ehud  and  Shamgar  Judges.  TmRD  Sbbvitudb  under  the  Canaanites — ^Debo- 
csk  and  Barak  deliver  Israel— The  Song  of  Deborah.  Foubth  Sbbvitudb  under  the 
Midianites  Htory  of  Ruth — Heroism  of  Gideon — Abimelech,  Tola,  and  Jair  successively 
ftllow  each  other  as  Judges.  Futh  Sbbvitudb  under  the  Ammonites— Jephthah,  Ih 
no,  Elon,  Ahdon,  Judges.  Sixth  Sbbvitudb  of  Israel  under  the  Philistines— Samson, 
Hi,  and  Samuel,  Judges — ^The  Unfaithfulness  of  Israel  renders  a  pure  Theocracy  im- 
pmeticable— Chronological  Arrangement  of  the  Events  of  this  Period. 

Joshua  suoceeded  to  the  govemment  of  the  Hebrews  at  a  time  which 
will  ever  be  r^jarded  as  a  great  crisis  in  their  history.  They  had 
eompleted  their  wanderings  in  the  desert,  they  had  subdued  some 
dans  cm  the  eagtem  side  of  the  Jordan ;  but  the  principal  portion 
of  the  territoiy  which  had  been  promised  as  their  inheritance  was 
Btffl  retained  by  populous  and  martial  tribes,  who  were  aware  of  their 
approadi  and  of  its  object,  and  who  were  prepared  to  offer  a  despe- 
rate reaistance. 

Befi>re  the  great  work  of  conquering  these  nations  and  of  obtain- 
ing possession  of  the  promised  land  was  attempted,  Moses,  who 
merited  the  high  title  of  "  the  father  of  his  people  "  more  than  any 
man  that  ev^  lived,  was  taken  away;  and  the  entire  direction  of 
affiiirB,  and  the  conduct  of  the  war,  devolved  upon  Joshua.  This 
cirenmstance  appeared  unpropitious ;  but  it  may  not  be  difficult  to 
ascertain  the  cause.    In  the  entire  dealings  of  God  with  his  people 
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up  to  {his  period,  He  had  clearly  exhibited  His  great  power  as  their 
protector,  and  His  wisdom  as  their  guide.  And  now,  lest  the  world 
should  attribute  to  the  prowess  or  skill  of  Moses  a  successful  inva- 
sion of  Canaan,  he  is  removed;  and  his  successor,  under  immediate 
Divine  direction,  is  called  to  the  woi^  tiiat  the  excellency  of  the 
power  might  appear  to  be  of  God,  and  not  of  man.  Hence  the  Lord 
assures  him,  ''As  I  was  with  Moses,  so  I  will  be  wi&  tiiee:  I  will 
not  fail  thee,  nor  forsake  thee."  Joshua  i,  5.  In  connection  with  this 
gracious  promise  GK)d  gave  Joshua  a  renewed  assurance  that  the 
Israelites  should  possess  the  land  which  he  had  promised  Aem  in  its 
utmost  extent ;  and  as  a  pledge  of  the  speedy  accomplishment  of 
this  promise,  told  him  that  in  three  days  they  should  pass  over  Jor- 
dan. This  appears  to  have  been  the  first  occasion  on  wliioh  any 
notice  was  given  of  a  removal  of  the  camp,  that  having  been  on  all 
previous  occasions  regulated  by  the  cloudy  pillar.  But  this  was  a 
movement  of  particular  importance,  and  to  be  attended  by  a  miracle 
of  the  most  extraordinary  kind ;  and  therefore  the  fact,  thaJt  the  time 
for  passing  over  the  Jordan  was  publicly  announced  three  days  be- 
fore it  was  to  take  place,  greatly  enhanced  the  effect  of  this  mirade, 
and  proved  that  it  could  not  have  consisted  in  an  advantage  which 
Joshua  took  of  an  accidental  circumstance. 

Having  received  this  command,  Joshua  sent  two  men  to  discover 
the  condition  of  the  city  of  Jericho,  a  walled  town  of  great  strength, 
distant  about  seven  miles  from  the  Jordan,  and  which,  firom  its  posi- 
tion, would  naturally  be  the  first  object  of  their  attacL  The  two 
q»ies  safely  reached  Jericho,  and  obtained  lodgings  in  the  house  of 
Rahab.  This  woman,  although  she  knew  the  design  of  tiiese  men, 
carefully  concealed  them ;  for  so  active  and  vigilant  were  the  autho- 
rities of  the  city  on  account  of  the  proximity  of  the  Israelitieh  camp, 
that  they  discovered  the  ingress  of  the  two  Hebrews,  and  sent  to 
Bahab  to  inquire  respecting  them.  She,  hewever,  gave  her  siccretod 
guests  every  information  concerning  the  fears  of  the  people,  and  siun 
oeeded  in  sending  them  safely  away;  exacting  an  oe&  from  them 
that,  in  tiie  ruin  of  the  city,  herself  and  all  in  her  house  should  be 
preserved.  The  ezpositbn  given  in  tiie  ejMstle  to  the  Hebrews  alonfl 
enables  us  to  understand  the  strange  conduct  of  this  female^  whioik 
would  not  ofhtrmae  have  been  easily  explained.  But  tiie  ai^or  of 
that  sacred  book  tells  us  Aat  she  acted  thus  under  the  in&uesee  of 
fittth :  by  whidi  we  understand  that^  from  the  reports  which  she  had 
heard  of  Gt>d's  dealings  with  the  Israelites,  she  was  led  to  befievsrin 
him,  and  to  hasard  her  Hfo  in  saving  his  servants ;  by  lAdA  she 
identified  herself  witii  his  cause,  mi  consequentiy  secured  her  lift^ 
and  the  Divine  blessing. 
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The  spies  baying  returned  to  Josliua,  and  the  time  for  passing  the 
Jiffdan  having  arrived,  the  tents  were  stnick,  and  the  whole  army 
put  in  motion.  But  cm  tiiis  oooasion  a  new  order  of  march  was  en- 
joined. In  all  ttieir  previous  jonmeyings,  the  tribes  of  Juds^  Issa- 
char,  and  Zebolon  marched  in  the  van,  followed  by  Reuben,  Simeon, 
and  Gad;  after  these  came  the  ark  and  other  furniture  of  the  taber* 
nade,  bome  by  the  priests ;  the  other  tribes  following  as  a  rear- 
guard. But  now  the  priests  bearing  the  ark  were  commanded  to 
mandi  in  advance  of  the  whole  body,  and  the  people  were  forbidden 
to  approadi  nearer  ihasi  one  thousand  yards  to  them.  In  this  man- 
ner they  prooeeded  until  the  priests  reached  the  Jordan,  which  at 
this  season  overflowed  its  banks ;  when,  no  sooner  had  the  feet  of 
the  priests  torched  the  brim  of  the  waters,  than  the  waters  above 
were  flayed  and  rose  in  heaps,  while  those  below  ran  on  in  their 
course  towards  the  Dead  Sea,  leaving  the  bed  of  the  whole  river  at 
this  place  quite  dry.  The  priests  then  marched  into  the  midst  of 
the  river,  where  tiiey  remained  until  all  the  host  of  Israel  had  passed 
ov«r.  This  being  completed,  God  commanded  Joshua  to  select  a 
nan  fimn  eadi  of  the  twelve  tribes,  to  go  into  the  midst  of  the  river 
where  the  priests  stood,  and  to  take  from  thence  each  of  them  a 
stone.  These  stones  were  conveyed  to  Gilgal,  and  piled  there  as  a 
proBuiient  and  durable  monument  of  this  miraculous  event.  After 
the  stones  had  been  brought  out  of  the  river,  the  priests  also  bear- 
ing the  ark  came  out;  and  as  soon  as  their  feet  were  again  placed 
on  Ae  dry  ground,  dte  waters,  which  had  been  thus  restrained  by 
IKvine  Power,  rolled  on  in  their  usual  course,  and  the  Jordan  over- 
flowed its  baaks  as  heretofore. 

We  have  in  this  event  one  of  the  most  striking  miracles  recorded 
in  flie  Scriptures.  Here  are  two  elements  which  were  not  found 
even  in  tiie  dividing  of  the  Bed  Sea.  A  natural  agent,  a  strong  east 
wind,  was  then  employed :  here  no  material  agency  whatever  appears, 
bat,  on  tiie  contnuy,  the  exertion  of  a  force  repugnant  to  the  esta- 
bliriied  laws  of  nature:  the  waters  of  a  rapid  and  deep,  if  not  a 
broad,  rinrer  are  at  once  suspended  in  their  course,  and  piled  up  in  a 
lie^>  by  the  immediate  exercise  of  the  power  of  Gh>d.  On  that  oo- 
eaaiiMi  the  miracle  was  suddenly  and  unexpectedly  wrought ;  here 
the  Ummmm  fixed  three  days  previously.  In  this  case  also  the  pro- 
cBgy  was  effected  at  mid-day,  not  only  in  the  sight  of  all  Israel,  but 
also  in  that  of  the  agents  and  spies  of  the  Canaanitish  nations,  who 
watched  with  intCTse  interest  every  movement  of  their  Hebrew  in- 
videra,  as  is  evident  from  the  entire  tenor  of  the  history,  and  were 
pame-stmck  at  tiie  si^t  of  sudb  a  splendid  display  of  Divine  Power. 
This  nnst  not  be  recorded  as  a  mere  inference :  it  is  taught  us  in 
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the  express  terms  of  holy  writ.  Joshua  v,  1.  It  was  while  tiie  gur- 
rounding  heathen  lay  under  the  influence  of  this  panic,  that  God 
commanded  Joshua  to  circumcise  all  the  males  nfho  had  not  been 
subjected  to  this  rite,  which,  it  appears,  had  been  greatly  neglected 
during  the  joumeyings  of  the  wilderness. 

The  passage  of  the  Jordan  was  efiected  on  the  tenth  day  of  the 
first  month,  wanting  only  five  days  of  forty  years  from  the  time  when 
they  left  Egypt.  Being  all  circumcised,  iiie  people  were  prepared 
to  celebrate  the  passover  this  year,  which  service  also  had  been  inter- 
mitted from  the  day  when  it  was  performed  the  second  time  at  Sinai. 
Although  from  the  period  of  their  location  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Canaan  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  Israelites  were  partially  fed 
with  com  and  other  ordinary  fruits  of  the  earth,  yet  the  manna  con- 
tinued to  fall  around  the  camp  until  the  keeping  of  this  passov^. 
But  on  the  day  after  its  celebration,  it  entirely  ceased,  and  the  peo- 
ple obtained  their  supplies  of  food  from  ordinary  sources. 

Joshua  was  now  favored  with  an  extraordinary  revelation  from  God 
Jericho  was  completely  shut  up ;  none  went  out,  or  came  into  the 
city ;  and  while  he  was  inspecting  the  walls,  and  considering  the  best 
means  of  reducing  it,  a  man  suddenly  appeared  bb  standing  over 
against  him  with  a  drawn  sword  in  his  hand.  The  aspect  and  deport- 
ment of  this  stranger  at  once  arrested  the  attention  of  the  Hebrew 
chief,  who,  inspired  with  divine  courage,  went  to  him,  and  asked, 
"  Art  thou  for  us,  or  for  our  adversaries  ?  And  he  said.  Nay ;  but 
as  Captain  of  the  host  of  the  Lord  am  I  now  come."  Joshua  imme- 
diately recognized  in  the  speaker  the  Divine  Person  who  had  so  often 
spoken  unto  Moses ;  and  he  "  fell  on  his  face  to  the  earth,  and  did 
worship,  and  said  unto  him,  What  saith  my  Lord  unto  his  servant? 
And  the  Captain  of  the  Lord's  host  said  unto  Joshua,  Loose  thy  shoe 
from  off  thy  foot ;  for  the  place  whereon  thou  standest  is  holy.  And 
Joshua  did  so."  Joshua  v,  13-15.  This  Divine  Person  then  proceed- 
ed to  assure  his  servant  of  success  in  his  great  work:  "  See,  I  have 
given  into  thine  hand  Jericho,  and  the  king  thereof,  and  ihe  mighty 
men  of  valor."  Joshua  vi,  2.  He  then  went  on  to  dictate  the  man- 
ner in  which  the  city  should  be  taken,  which  was  not  to  be  in  the  or- 
dinary course  of  warlike  attack,  but  by  the  immediate  interventioii 
of  Divine  Power.  The  plan  was  thus  detailed :  **  Ye  shall  oompass 
the  city,  all  ye  men  of  war,  and  go  round  about  the  dty  once.  Thus 
shalt  thou  do  six  days.  And  seven  priests  shall  bear  before  the  aik 
seven  trumpets  of  rams'  h(»ms ;  and  die  seventh  day  ye  shall  compaw 
the  city  seven  times,  and  the  priests  shall  blow  with  the  trumpets. 
And  it  shall  come  to  pass,  that  when  they  make  a  long  blast  with  tiie: 
ram's  horn,  and  when  ye  hear  the  sound  of  the  trumpet,  all  the  peo« 
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pie  shall  shout  with  a  great  shoat ;  and  the  wall  of  the  city  shall  &D 
doTm  flat,  and  the  people  shall  ascend  up  every  man  straight  befim 
him.*'  Verses  3-5. 

These  commands  were  obeyed,  and  the  promise  was  fulfilled.  Af- 
ter marching  round  the  city  in  the  manner  prescribed,  on  the  seventh 
day  &ej  did  so  seven  times ;  and  then,  while  the  priests  sounded 
their  trumpets,  and  the  people  raised  a  great  shout,  the  walls  fell 
down  flat,  and  the  men  of  war  went  up  and  spoiled  the  city,  and  de- 
stroyed all  the  inhabitants,  except  Rahab  and  her  immediate  relations. 
So  complete  was  this  destruction,  that  all  the  animals  were  slain,  and 
nothing  was  saved  but  gold,  sQver,  brass,  and  iron,  which  were  puri- 
fied by  being  passed  through  the  fire,  and  then  placed  in  the  sanctua- 
ly  of  the  Lord.  Thus  did  God  interpose  in  behalf  of  his  people,  and 
the  fiune  of  tiiis  wondrous  proceeding  struck  terror  into  all  tiie  sttr- 
rounding  country.  (See  Appendix,  note  41.) 

Ai,  a  city  near  Bethel,  was  the  next  object  to  which  Joshua  direct- 
ed his  attention.  Having  sent  a  party  to  obtain  information,  they  re- 
turned, and  recommended  their  chief  to  send  a  force  of  three  thousand 
men  agsdnst  it,  as  amply  sufficient  to  subdue  the  town.  That  num- 
ber of  men  was  accordingly  dispatched  on  this  service.  But  they 
had  no  sooner  reached  the  gate  of  the  town,  than  the  inhabitants  sal- 
lied out  and  completely  routed  them,  pursuing  them  to  a  considerable 
distance,  and  cutting  off  thirty-six  men.  This  repulse  spread  the  ut- 
most consternation  and  dismay  through  the  Israelitish  camp.  Even 
Joshua  cast  himself  on  the  ground  before  the  Lord  with  his  clothes 
rent,  and  dust  upon  his  head.  The  elders  of  Israel  followed  his  exam- 
ple. The  prayer  of  Joshua  on  this  occasion  is  beautiful  and  appro- 
priate ;  and  the  reverential  regard  which  he  evinced  for  the  glory  of 
the  name  of  God  is  especially  remarkable.  His  supplication  receives 
an  immediate  and  gracious  answer,  but  one  of  very  fearful  import 
He  was  told  by  the  Lord  that  Israel  had  sinned ;  that  they  had  bro- 
ken his  covenant,  and  taken  of  the  accursed  thing;  and  that  he 
would  not  be  with  them  again,  until  the  sin  was  detected  and  punished. 

Joshua  accordingly  rose  up  early  in  the  morning,  and  commenced 
an  investigation  by  lot,  with  a  view  to  the  discovery  of  the  offender. 
This  course  was  successful.  After  extending  the  investigation  to  the 
several  tribes,  families,  households,  and  individuals,  Achan,  of  the 
fiunily  of  Zabdi,  of  the  tribe  of  Judah,  was  pointed  out  as  the  trans- 
gressor. When  exhorted  to  do  so  by  Joshua,  he  confessed  his  sin, 
and  admitted  that  he  had  coveted  a  Babylonish  garment,  and  some 
silver  and  gold,  which  he  saw  among  the  spoils  that  he  had  taken 
from  Jericho,  and  concealed  them  in  his  tent.  Ho  was  immediately 
stoned  to  death,  and,  with  all  his  property,  burned  with  fire.    Prom 
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.  die  text  of  the  nairati ve  it  would  appear  that  his  sons  and  daughters 
shared  his  &te;  but  this  some  commentators  doubt.  After  this 
vindication  of  the  Divine  law,  Ai  was  easily  taken  and  de- 
stroyed. 

The  Ganaanites,  alarmed  at  the  fate  of  Jericho  and  Ai,  and  fear- 
ing lest  each  city  might  in  turn  be  thus  subdued,  determined  at  once 
to  form  a  confederation  for  the  common  safety,  and,  if  possible,  to 
overwhelm  the  invaders  in  one  great  united  effort.  While  this  com- 
bination was  being  carried  into  effect,  there  was  one  people  who 
thought  they  might  adopt  a  more  politic  course  than  to  be  a  party  to 
this  league.  The  people  of  GUbeon,  a  tribe  of  tlie  Hivites,  selected 
a  few  of  their  number  as  ambassadors ;  and,  attiring  them  in  clothes 
greatly  worn,  with  some  fragments  of  stale  and  moldy  provision  in 
their  sacks,  in  this  style  they  presented  themselves  before  Joshua  and 
the  elders  of  Israel  at  Gilgtd,  and  declared  that  they  had  come  from  a 
very  fer  country,  where  the  fame  of  God's  interposition  on  behalf  of 
the  Israelites  had  reached  them,  and  that  they  had  been  sent  forth  to 
solicit  for  a  league  of  amity  to  be  formed  between  Israel  and  their 
nation.  In  this  case  even  Joshua  erred.  Deceived  by  appearance, 
he  with  the  elders  of  Israel  did  not  stay  to  ask  counsel  of  God,  but 
concluded  a  solemn  league,  and  confirmed  it  with  an  oath. 

In  the  brief  space  of  three  days  the  delusion  was  dispelled,  and  the 
Israelites  learned  the  true  character  of  those  with  whom  they  had 
made  this  covenant,  and  found  that  they  resided  in  the  vicinity  of 
their  camp,  even  at  Gibeon.  Joshua  evidently  felt  the  difficulty  of 
the  position  into  which  he  had  placed  himself  by  the  too  hasty  con- 
firmation of  the  covenant.  He  saw  that  though  on  the  one  hand  it 
would  expose  Israel  to  great  obloquy,  yet  it  would  be  unjust  to  vio- 
late the  covenant,  and  to  destroy  those  whom  they  had  sworn  to  save. 
But  he  nevertheless  perceived  that  as  the  league  was  obtained  by 
&lsehood  and  guile,  the  Gibeonites  were  not  entitled  to  benefits  so 
surreptitiously  acquired.  He  therefore,  after  expostulating  with 
them,  determined  to  preserve  their  lives,  but  to  reduce  them  to  a 
state  of  servitude ;  making  them  hewers  of  wood  and  drawers  of 
water  to  the  congregation  and  the  house  of  the  Lord :  a  doom  to 
which  they  patiently  submitted.  (See  Appendix,  note  42.) 

Meanwhile  the  confederation  of  the  Ganaanitish  kings  being  com- 
plete, and  having  heard  of  the  league  of  amity  which  had  been  made 
between  Israel  and  Gibeon,  they  determined  to  wage  war  against 
that  city,  that  they  might  punish  those  who  had  joined  their  enemies, 
and  prevent  others  from  a  similar  defection.  The  five  associated 
kings  therefore  marched  with  all  their  forces  to  Gibeon,  and  the  im- 
mense host  "made  war  against  it*'    In  this  emergency  the  men  of 
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-CKbeon  seat  to  Joshua^  imploring  his  aid,  as  the  gbIj  hope  they  had 

«f  eacaping  the  fury  of  their  munerous  enemies. 

Joshua  imtantly  responded  to  the  call,  and,  with  all  his  army, 

^MMTcbed  to  the  relief  of  Gibeon.    This  movement  was  made  with 

rihe  greatest  rapidity.    After  marching  all  night,  the  Israelites  at- 

.'tacked  the  oonfederate  kings  suddenly,  and  defeated  them  in  a  vary 

liangninaiy  battle.  This  conflict  may  be  r^^ded  as  one  of  the 
most  important  events  in  the  conquest  of  Canaan,  and  was  accord- 
in^y  distingoished  by  eminently  Divine  interposition.  The  first 
indication  of  this,  was  a  Divine  communication  especially  made,  to 
Joahoa^  by  which  he  was  assured  of  success.  "  Fear  them  not :  for 
I  have  delivered  them  into  thine  hand ;  there  shall  not  a  man  of  them 
rtuid  b^re  thee."  Joshua  x,  8.  The  event  justified  the  prediction : 
Ike  Chynaanites,  panicstruck  by  this  sudden  and  unexpected  attack, 

rjed  b^re  Uie  Hebrews.    In  this  rout,  the  Lord  fought  for  Israel ; 

:fiyr  he  "cast  down  great  stones  from  heaven"  upon  their  enemies, 

•  80  that  a  larger  number  died  from  this  cause  than  from  the  sword. 
(See  Appendix,  note  43.) 

Aa  the  greatest  difficulty  which  the  Israelites  had  to  contend  wiUi 
in  this  war  arose  from  the  strong  fortifications  of  the  walled  towns 

-<of  Canaan,  Joshua  regarded  this  conflict  as  a  great  crisis  in  his  en- 
ierpriae,  and  saw  the  immense  importance  of  totally  destroying  this 

'.  oooGMlerate  host,  before  any  part  of  it  could  gain  the  shelter  of  thfir 

lo^pregnable  walls.  The  geographical  position  of  the  field  of  battle, 
in  respect  to  the  cities  of  the  allied  kings,  enhanced  this  opportunity, 
and,  consequently,  mightily  increased  the  desire  of  the  Hebrew 
leader  to  eSecA  an  entire  destruction  of  his  foes.  Jerusalem,  Jar- 
miith,  I^on,  and  Hebron,  stood  on  that  range  of  high  hills  which 
eiten^  from  north  to  south,  through  Canaan;  Jerusalem  being 
fivthest  north,  and  the  others  in  order  lying  to  the  southward  of  it 
Lachiah  lay  to  the  south-west  of  Jerusalem ;  while  Gibeon  was  a 

.  §Bw  miks  north  of  that  city.  As  Joshua  marched  from  Gilgal,  his 
coune  would  lie  nearly  west.    Leaving  Jerusalem  a  few  miles  on 

'  the  left,  he  attacked  the  besi^ing  army  in  the  rear,  and,  cutting  off 
their  retreat  to  their  own  cities,  drove  them  in  a  westerly  direction 
down  Ae  vale  of  Ajalon,  toward  Makkedah.    In  this  conflict  and 

.  pnrsoii  the  day  drew  to  a  dose,  and  the  sun  was  approaching  the 
horiaoii,  when  Joshua^  seeing  that  darkness  would  afford  safety  to 
bis  enemies,  and  being  led  by  a  strong  Divine  impulse,  said  '*  to  the 
Lord,  in  (lie  si^t  of  Israel,  Sun,  stand  thou  still  upon  Gibeon ;  and 
ttum,  moon,  in  the  valley  of  Ajalon.    And  the  sun  stood  still,  and 

*«flie  moon  stayed,  until  the  peddle  had  avenged  themselves  upon  their 
ttemies."  Joshua  s;  12, 13.    The  word  spoken  was  attended  by  tike 
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-power  of  God;  nature  obeyed  the  atithoritative  iriuidftia;  aod-tfie 
day  was  extended  at  least  for  several  honra;  and  thus  the  objeet^ 
Joshua  was  fully  accomplished.  (See  Appendix,  note  44.) 

During  the  progress  of  this  conflict,  and  whilst  the  Israelites  w&te 
pursuing  their  enemies,  it  was  told  Joshua,  that  the  five  kings  had 
taken  refuge  in  a  caye  at  Makkedah.  He  immediately  commanded 
that  huge  stones  should  be  rolled  on  the  entrance  of  the  cave,  and 
a  watch  set  over  it ;  but  that  the  pursuit  should  be  continued.  Thw 
did  Joshua  destroy  this  great  army,  except  a  few  who  had  escaped 
to  *^  fenced  cities.''  He  tiien  returned  to  Makkedah,  took  the  kings 
from  the  cave,  and  put  them  to  death.  The  same  day  tiie  city  of 
Makkedah  was  taken,  and  the  inhabitants  utterly  destroyed. 

After  this  decisive  victory,  Joshua  prosecuted  the  war  by  Bu<s 
cessivoly  attacking  the  several  cities  of  the  south  of  Ganam, — ^lib* 
nab,  Lachish,  Gezer,  Eglon,  Hebron,  and  Debir ;  so  that  from  Gibeon 
to  Kadesh-bamea  there  was  no  enemy  that  could  stand  before  tiie 
successful  Israelites.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  Hebrew  war- 
riors at  this  time  displayed  great  personal  prowess, — their  martial 
strength  and  courage  were  of  a  high  order ;  yet  the  reduction  of  so 
large  a  territory,  including  so  many  fenced  cities,  defended  by  supe- 
rior numbers,  with  the  advantages  of  arms,  equipment,  and  expe- 
rience, and  especially  in  a  country  peculiarly  adapted  to  defensive 
war,  clearly  shows  the  interposition  of  Jehovah  in  behalf  of  bia 
people.  The  subjugation  of  Canaan  was  not  a  mere  conquest  effected 
by  the  talents  of  the  general,  and  the  valor  of  the  army:  it  was  the 
Lord  who  cast  out  the  enemy  from  before  his  people,  for  the  accom- 
plishment of  his  own  purposes.  Joshua,  whose  testimony  on  this 
point  must  be  regarded  as  unexceptionable,  ascribes  his  success  to 
its  proper  cause :  "  Because  the  Lord  God  of  Israel  fou^t  for 
Israel."  Joshua  x,  42. 

After  this  successful  campaign,  Joshua  and  all  Israel  returned  to 
Gilgal,  where  the  women  and  children,  with  the  cattle  and  property, 
remained  in  the  fortified  camp.  It  does  not,  however,  appear  timi 
any  long  cessation  from  the  toils  and  hazards  of  war  was  allowed 
them ;  for  we  are  informed  that  another,  and  even  more  formidable, 
combination  of  Canaanitish  nations  was  soon  after  formed  agaiilBt 
Israel.  The  kings  of  the  Hittites,  Amorites,  Perizzites,  Jebusitea, 
and  Hivites,  united  their  forces,  and  "  went  out,  they  and  all  their 
host«  with  them,  much  people,  even  as  the  sand  that  is  upon  the  sea- 
shore in  multitude,  with  horses  and  chariots  very  many."  Joahtia 
xi,  4.  Josephus,  who  is  frequently  more  ready  to  give  numben 
than  to  assign  the  authority  upon  which  they  rest,  has  told  us,  tittt 
this  army  consisted  "  of  three  hundred  thousand  footmen,  ten  thou- 


wmi  horsemea,  and  twei^y  thousand  ohariotB.'* — Book  v,  chap,  i, 
86ot  18.  Whether  this  account  he  correct  or  not,  it  is  certain  that 
this  force  was  greatly  beyond  what  the  Israelites  in  their  own 
rtrength  could  hope  to  resist  The  Lord,  therefore,  again  inter- 
peeed,  and  encouraged  his  servants,  and  said  unto  Joshua,  "  Be  not 
afindd  because  of  them :  for  to-morrow  about  this  time  will  I  deliver 
them  all  up  skin  before  Israel."  Verse  6.  This  promise  was  ful- 
filled. Joshtti^  gathering  courage  from  the  assurance  of  Divine 
support,  did  not  wait  for  his  enemies  to  attack  his  position.  By  a 
bold  and  qpirited  movement^  he  came  upon  them  suddenly,  carried 
their  encampment  in  a  manner  as  spirited  as  Hhe  attack  was  imez- 
peeted,  and  obtained  a  complete  victory.  The  power  of  the  enemy 
being  thus  broken,  he  followed  up  his  success,  by  vigorously  assault- 
ing the  several  petty  kingdoms  in  succession.  This  was  a  work 
which  required  patient  perseverance ;  but  the  energy  of  the  general, 
and  the  determination  of  the  Israelites,  overcame  every  obstacle,  and 
the  land  which  God  had  promised  to  Abraham  as  the  inheritance 
of  his  seed,  is  conquered  and  placed  at  their  disposal.  A  detail  of 
Uie'operations  of  this  war  is  not  ^ven  by  the  inspired  penman ;  nor 
is  this  omission  one  of  those  which  a  religious  mind  will  feel  vexy 
auious  to  see  supplied  from  other  sources.  When  a  narration  of 
die  important  events  of  several  years  is  condensed  into  two  or  three 
riMKri  €iiaftexB,  the  fact  itself  is  a  significant  intimation  that,  how- 
cvar  necessary  these  operations  might  have  been  to  the  accomplish- 
BMDt  of  the  Divine  purpose  respecting  his  people  Israel,  they  are 
not  to  be  drawn  into  examples  for  Hie  friture  conduct  of  mankind  in 
Qidinaiy  cases. 

The  result  of  this  war  was,  that  thirty-one  kingdoms  were  sub- 
dued ;  and  die  whole  country,  from  the  mountains  of  Lebanon  to 
Kade0h-bame%  lay  open  to  occupation  by  the  Israelites. 

Havmg  thus  successfully  terminated  tiie  war,  Joshua  proceeded 
lo  carry  into  effect  the  commandment  which  Moses  had  recorded  in 
DevL  zzvii,  4-26.  He  marched  the  people  northward  to  Mount 
Qerisiin,  and,  having  built  an  altar  unto  the  Lord,  according  to  the 
letter  of  the  law,  he  offered  up  thereon  burnt-offerings  and  peace* 
dtamgL  The  people  were  then  divided,  and  he  placed  one-half  on 
Mount  Geriam,  and  the  other  on  Mount  Ebal ;  "  and  afterward  he 
read  all  the  words  of  the  law,  the  blessings  and  cursings,  according 
to  all  that  is  written  in  the  book  of  the  law."  Joshua  viii,  34.  In 
loonection  with  this  ceremony,  and  as  a  part  of  the  legal  require- 
iMot,  he  set  up  stones,  and  plastered  them  with  plaster,  and  wrote 
tt  Ibem  **  an  the  words  of  ihis  law  very  plainly."  Deut  xxvii,  8. 

Most  extravagant  and  ridiculous  interpretations  have  been  put^ 
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by  the  rabbins,  on  this  curctanstanoe.  Some  have  supposed  that  the 
entire  Pentatench  wa&  inscribed  on  these  stones ;  odiers  have  mo- 
derated their  estimate  so  far  as  to  limit  it  to  the  Book  of  Deutero- 
nomy;  bat  the  Jewish  writers  hare  insisted  upon  it^  that  the  whole* 
five  books  of  Moses  were  written  here  in  seventy  different  langoages. 
Apart  from  all  this  extravagance,  we  may  safely  oonclnde,  that  th^ 
writing  was  really  a  brief  recital  of  the  blessings  and  cmrses  which 
Ck)d  had  announced  as  the  reward  of  obedi^ice,  or  the  ponishment  of 
tiransgression.  The  solemn  ceremonial  of  reciting  the  law,  in  con- 
nection with  these  awful  sanctions,  in  the  audience  of  the  whole  peo- 
ple, was  not  only  calculated  to  strengthen  the  faith,  asiA  ccmfirm  tiie 
hopes,  of  the  Israelites ;  it  was  equ^ly  adapted  to  terrify  the  re- 
maming  inhabitants  of  the  land,  as  tiiey  would  see  in  it  a  oonfirma- 
tion  of  all  the  rumors  which  they  had  heard,  thai  God  had  brouj^t 
up  his  people  out  of  Egypt,  to  give  them  possession  gS  this  land. 

It  must  not  be  supposed  that,  in  these  wars,  all  the  Ganaanitiah 
nations  were  destroyed ;  nor  does  it  appear  that  Joshua  attempted 
the  subjugation  of  all  the  tribes.  There  were  some  *' cities  which 
stood  still  in  their  strength,"  whose  walls  appeared  impregnable  to 
tibe  means  which  Joshua  had  at  his  command,  and  whose  rulers^ 
taught  prudence  by  the  fearful  fate  of  others,  had  abstained  from 
attacking  the  Israelites.  We  have  a  specific  account  of  these  places : 
the  land  of  the  Philistines ;  all  Geshuri,  a  city  and  district  not  far 
from  Hermon ;  another  district  on  the  sea-coast,  occupied  by  the 
Ganaanitps,  near  Sihcm ;  the  land  of  the  Giblites,  which  was  near 
Tyre ;  all  the  eastern  side  of  Lebanon,  with  the  neighboring  hill- 
country,  in  the  extreme  north  of  the  land ;  besides  the  eomitry  of 
the  Sidonians.  Josliua  xiii,  1-6. 

The  whole  of  this  invasion,  and  the  success  witii  which  the  Israel- 
ites were  crowned,  stand  out  to  our  view  as  a  marvelous  display  of 
a  special  Providence.  God  had  promised  to  give  the  seed  of  Jacob 
this  land,  and  to  cast  out  its  inhabitants  before  them ;  and,  although 
centuries  had  intervened,  and  very  many  changes  had  taken  plaoe^ 
both  in  respect  of  the  Canaanitish  nations  and  the  Israelites ;  yet  th0 
prophetic  word  of  Jehovah  is  fulfilled,  and,  despite  the  timid  appre- 
hensions of  Israel,  and  the  daring  courage  and  physical  strength  of 
their  foes,  the  whole  land  is  commanded  to  be  divided  by  lot  amcmg 
the  heirs  of  Abraham. 

There  is,  however,  one  part  of  this  divine  interposition  which  is 
worthy  of  more  attention  than  it  has  usually  received.  God  hqI 
only  exercised  his  omnipotent  influence  in  saving  and  strengthening 
his  people,  and  in  paralyzing  the  power  of  their  foes ;  he  also  diof« 
out  nations  before  them,  principally  by  agents  of  his  own  appoint- 
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meat  The  language  of  Joshua  on  this  subject,  in  his  final  address 
{6*  the  people,  is  remarkable.  The  Lord,  speaking  by  him,  say^ 
''And  I  sent  the  hornet  before  you,  vhich  drave  them  out  from  bc^ 
fore  you,  even  the  two  kings  of  the  Amorites ;  but  not  with  thy 
sword,  nor  with  thy  bow.'*  Chap,  xxiv,  12.  This,  it  will  be  per- 
ceived, is  only  the  fulfillment  of  promises  made  long  before  unto 
Moses :  "  I  will  send  hornets  before  thee,  which  shall  drive  out  th^ 
EKvite,  the  Canaanite,  and  the  Hittite,  from  before  thee.  I  will  not 
drive  them  out  from  before  thee  in  one  year,  lest  the  land  become 
desolate,  and  the  beast  of  the  field  multiply  against  thee."  Exod, 
xjdii,  28,  29.  (See  Appendix,  note  45.) 

Joshua^  having  closed  the  campaign,  and  complied  with  the  com- 
mand of  Moses,  by  reciting  the  law  with  its  sanctions  from  Ebal  and 
Gerizim,  called  the  Beubenites,  the  Gadites,  and  the  half  tribe  of 
Manasseh ;  and,  having  commended  them  for  the  honorable  manner 
in  which  they  had  redeemed  their  pledge  to  assist  their  brethren  in 
the  war,  gave  them  leave  to  return  to  their  families,  and  occupy  their 
possession  on  the  cast  side  of  Jordan.  *'  So  Joshua  blessed  them, 
and  sent  them  away ;  and  they  went  unto  their  tents."  Joshua  xxii,  6. 
And  they  returned,  taking  with  them  "  very  much  cattle,  with  silver, 
and  with  gold,  and  with  brass,  and  with  iron,  and  with  very  mudi 
raiment,"  (verse  8,)  as  their  share  of  the  spoil  which  had  been  taken 
^m  the  conquered  kingdoms ;  and  these  they  were  commanded  to 
divide  with  those  who  had  remained  to  protect  their  families  and 
property. 

But  when  they  had  reached  the  east  side  of  Jordan,  before  thej 
separated  to  take  possession  of  the  portions  of  territory  which  had 
been  severally  assigned  to  them,  they  built  an  altar,  "  a  great  altar,** 
fihere. 

When  this  circumstance  was  known  by  the  main  body  of  the  Isra- 
elites, they  were  greatly  excited  and  distressed ;  for  it  was  immd^ 
£ately  regarded  as  an  indication  that  the  trans-jordanic  tribes  would 
reg^urd  themselves  as  a  separate  people,  and  that  the  altar  was  buHi 
for  the  purposes  of  worship  and  sacrifice,  independent  of  the  taber- 
nacle of  Moses.  The  whole  congregation,  therefore,  gathered  them- 
selves together  in  Shiloh,  and  prepared  to  make  war  on  their  brethren, 
to  punish  what  appeared  to  them  to  be  a  gross  act  of  political  and  reli- 
gious defection.  They,  however,  wisely  determined,  in  the  first  in- 
stance, to  send  Eleazer  the  high  priest,  with  ten  princes,  one  from  eadi 
tribe.  This  deputation,  having  arrived  at  the  assembly  of  the  two 
tribes  and  a  halt  charged  them,  in  the  name  of  the  whole  congreg^ 
jfion  of  Israel,  in  very  severe  terms,  with  sin  and  rebellion;  assuring 
them  that,  in  case  they  regarded  their  settlement  to  the  east  of  Joir- 
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cj^  as  uxudean,  becaose  the  sanctuary  stood  on  the  other  side,  fbq^ 
ir^re  invited  to  come  over  to  the  other  side,  where  they  dionMl 
b^ve  possessions  among  their  brethren;  concluding  their  energetic 
appeal  by  saying,  "But  rebel  not  against  the  Lord,  nor  rebel 
i^ainst  us,  in  building  you  an  altar  beside  the  altar  of  the  Lord  our 
Ood."  Verse  19. 

The  Beubenites  and  their  companions  replied  to  this  sharp  ad- 
dress, in  language  honorable  to  bodi  their  piety  and  their  patriotism. 
They  denied,  in  the  most  positive  terms,  that  they  entertained  any 
idea  of  rebellion,  or  of  instituting  an  altar  of  sacrifice  on  their  side 
of  the  river.  They  protested  that,  on  the  contrary,  they  had  built 
me  altar  to  prevent  this  very  evil.  Their  defense  is  throughout 
manly,  energetic,  and  pious.  They  thus  explain  their  intention : — 
**  Therefore  we  said,  Let  us  now  prepare  to  build  us  an  altar,  not  for 
burnt-offering,  nor  for  sacrifice ;  but  that  it  may  be  a  witness  be- 
tween us  and  you,  and  our  generations  after  us,  that  we  might  do 
yie  service  of  the  Lord  before  him  with  our  bumt-ofierings,  and 
wiHi  our  sacrifices,  and  with  our  peace-ofierings;  that  your  children 
may  not  say  to  our  children  in  time  to  come.  Ye  have  no  part  in  the 
Lord."  Verses  26,  27. 

The  priest  and  the  princes  were  greatly  pleased  with  this  declara- 
tion, and  r^arded  it  as  an  indication  of  the  divine  presence  and 
blessing.  They  then  returned  to  the  congregation  at  Shiloh;  and 
the  Reubenites  named  the  altar  Ed,  "  witness  or  testimony." 
.  Joshua  now  proceeded,  in  obedience  to  the  commandment  which 
be  had  received,  to  allot  the  land  amongst  the  several  tribes  and 
iunilies  who  had  not  as  yet  obtained  settlements.  This  brings  be- 
fi>re  us  an  episode  in  the  history,  which  is  not  only  interesting  in 
itself,  but  important  in  respect  to  the  main  narrative,  as  it  fixes  the 
chronology  of  this  division  of  the  country.  When  Joshua  was  pro- 
peeding  to  the  execution  of  this  task,  the  children  of  Judah  came 
jmto  him,  with  Caleb,  the  son  of  Jephunneh,  who  was  of  that  tribe, 
and  who  addressed  Joshua  thus :  "  Thou  knowest  the  thing  that  the 
J!iord  said  unto  Moses,  the  man  of  God,  concerning  me  and  thee  in 
Kadesh-bamea.  Forty  years  old  was  I  when  Moses  the  servant  of 
the  Lord  sent  me  from  Kadesh-bamea  to  espy  out  the  land ;  and  I 
brought  him  word  again  as  it  was  in  mine  heart.  Nevertheless,  my 
brethren  that  went  up  with  me  made  the  heart  of  the  people  melt ; 
but  I  wholly  followed  the  Lord  my  God.  And  Moses  sware  on  that 
daj'  ^yii^*  Surely  the  land  whereon  thy  feet  have  trodden  shall  be 
|hine  inheritance,  and  thy  children's  forever,  because  thou  hast 
^^Uy  followed  the  Lord  my  Qoi.  And  now,  behold,  the  Lord 
nith  kept  me  alive,  as  he  said,  these  forty  and  five  years,  even 
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BiDoe  the  Lord  spake  this  word  unto  Moses,  while  {he  children  of 
Israel  wandered  in  the  wilderness ;  and  now,  lo,  I  am  this  day  four* 
score  and  fiye  jears  old.  As  yet  I  am  as  strong  this  day  as  I  wa^ 
in  the  day  that  Moses  sent  me ;  as  my  strength  was  then,  even  so  is 
my  strengdi  now,  for  war,  both  to  go  ont,  and  to  come  in.  Now 
therefore  give  me  this  mountain,  whereof  the  Lord  spake  in  that' 
day;  for  thou  heardest  in  that  day  how  the  Anakims  were  there, 
and  that  the  dties  were  great  and  fenced :  if  so  be  the  Lord  will  be 
with  me,  then  I  shall  be  able  to  drive  them  out,  as  the  Lord  said.^ 
Joshua  ziy,  6-12. 

Joshua  at  once  admitted  the  justice  of  this  claim,  "  and  Joshua 
blessed  him,  and  ^ve  unto  Caleb  the  son  of  Jephunneh  Hebron  for 
an  inheritance.'^  Verse  13.  The  grant  must,  however,  be  under- 
stood to  refer,  not  to  the  city,  for  that  was  afterwards  appropriated 
io  the  Levitea,  but  to  the  surrounding  country.  This  allocation 
determined  the  lot  of  the  tribe  of  Judah,  which  necessarily  included 
the  portion  of  Caleb. 

Ajb  we  have  intimated,  this  event  also  enables  us  to  ascertain  the 
duration  of  the  war,  and  to  fix  the  time  when  this  division  of  ihe 
land  took  place.  Caleb  and  Joshua,  with  the  other  spies,  were  sen! 
by  Moses  to  obtiun  information  respecting  the  land  of  Canaan,  after 
the  erection  of  the  tabernacle,  in  tiie  second  year  after  the  exodu8» 
Caleb  being  then  forty  years  old.  He  was  at  this  time  eighty-five 
years  old;  so  that  this  division  took  place  in  the  forty-seventh  year 
from  the  exodus.  Now  Joshua  passed  over  Jordan  on  the  tenth 
day  of  the  first  month,  forty  years  after  the  departure  from  Egypt 
Gmisequenily  Caleb  was  ftdly  seventy-eight  years  of  age  when  he 
entered  into  C^maan ;  and  hence  it  is  seen  that  firom  six  to  seven 
years  were  occupied  in  the  war  of  subjugation.  According  to  the 
dironology  adopted  in  this  work,  these  events  will  stand  thus : — 

B.  a 

ira  of  Atnihaiii'i  lemoTal  into  Caxiaan 90SS 

ThoBoe  to  the  •xodos 430  jtm    ISOS 

Wnm  tb0  exode  to  the  lending  of  the  spies 2    —      1606 

IkoBtiMsendlngof  the  ^iet  to  the  passage  over  Jordan 38    —      166S 

ftom  pasang  orer  Jordan  to  the  end  of  the  war 7    —      1561 

The  last  two  periods  of  thirty-eight  and  seven  years  make  forty-five 
years,  whidi  carried  Caleb  from  his  fortieth  to  his  eighty-fifth  year. 

The  tribe  of  Judah  being  thus  first  provided  for,  the  other  half  tribe 
of  Ifonaaseh  and  the  tribe  of  Ephraim  obtained  tiieir  inheritance. 
The  portion  of  fhese  tribes  lay  in  the  northern  parts  of  Canaan. 
There  is  some  difficulty  in  placing*  the  events  of  tlds  period  in  duro- 
nolojpcal  order.    The  arrangement  of  the  chapters  in  our  authorised 
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Tersion  of  Joshua  is  not  borne  out  by  the  scope  of  the  narratiTe. 
And  Joscphus  seems  to  represent  the  tabernacle  to  have  been  erect- 
ed before  they  began  to  divide  the  land :  but  this  is  pisdnly  cor- 
rected by  the  sacred  text ;  for  when  the  land  to  the  west  of  Jordan 
began  to  be  divided,  there  were  nine  tribes  and  a  half  to  be  provided 
for,  while,  at  the  erection  of  the  tabernacle,  we  are  distinctly  told 
there  were  but  seven  tribes  who  had  not  yet  obtained  a  possession. 

It  appears,  therefore,  that  the  course  of  events  was  as  follows : 
Joshua,  after  having  subdued  the  countiy,  proceeded  to  divide  it. 
On  entering  upon  this  task,  he  was  met  by  the  appeal  of  Caleb, 
which  led  him  at  once  to  fix  the  location  of  the  tribe  and  families 
of  Judah.  He  then  proceeded  with  the  tribe  of  Ephraim  and  the 
half  tribe  of  Manasseh.  These,  having  obtained  their  allotments, 
wished  to  proceed  to  take  possession  of  their  respective  portions. 
But  Joshua  thought  it  desirable,  before  the  tribes  separated,  to  set 
up  the  tabernacle.  Shiloh  was  the  place  selected  for  this  sacred 
tent.  Here  it  was  accordingly  set  up,  and  the  ordinances  of  the 
Mosaic  ritual  duly  observed.  Joshua  xviii,  1,  2.  This  being  done^ 
the  Hebrew  leader  wished  to  allocate  the  remaining  seven  tribes; 
but  the  difficulties  which  obstructed  their  brethren  in  taking  posses- 
sion of  their  lots  were  so  great,  that  Joshua  had  to  rebuke  their 
backwardness,  and  to  ask,  "  How  long  are  ye  slack  to  go  to  possess 
t^e  land,  which  the  Lord  God  of  your  fathers  hath  given  you?" 
Verse  3.  This  expostulation  produced  obedience.  He  sent  men 
through  all  the  country,  who  made  an  exact  record  of  the  whole  ter- 
ritory, with  all  its  cities  and  towns.  It  was  then  divided  between 
the  seven  tribes  by  lot  before  the  Lord  in  Shiloh.  After  all  this 
had  been  done,  the  children  of  Israel  assigned  to  Joshua  *'  the  city 
which  he  asked,  even  Timnath-serah  in  Mount  Ephraim :  and  he 
built  the  city,  and  dwelt  therein."  Joshua  xix,  50.  Joshua  then 
appointed  three  cities  of  refuge  on  the  west  side  of  Jordan,  as  Mo- 
ses had  appointed  three  on  the  east  side.  He  also  gave  forty-eight 
cities,  with  their  suburbs  and  surrounding  lands,  as  provision  and 
residence  for  the  Levites. 

Having  completed  his  great  work,  he  assembled  the  principsd  men 
of  the  several  tribes  together,  and  briefly  alluding  to  what  the  Lord 
had  done  for  them,  proceeded,  in  a  manner  and  spirit  very  similar  to 
that  displayed  in  the  last  addresses  of  Moses,  to  incite  them  to  a 
steady  and  persevering  obedience  to  the  divine  will,  assuring  thorn 
that,  if  they  were  fiakithful  to  their  covenant  with  Jehovah,  he  would 
certainly  cast  out  all  their  enemies  before  them,  and  crown  tbfin 
with  abundant  blessing ;  but  that  disobedienoe  would  certainly  w^rk 
tiieirruin. 
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The  ardent  spirit  of  the  aged  chief  was  not  yet  satisfied :  h* 
again  assembled  the  tribes  of  Israel:  on  this  occasion  thej  met  at; 
Shechem.  Here  he  recoonted  to  them  more  at  length  the  deals 
iags  of  Jehovah  with  them  and  their  fathers,  pointing  out  th» 
great  deliverances  which  had  been  wrought  on  their  behalf.  He 
then  most  eamestly  entreated  them  to  purge  themselves  from  every 
vestige  of  idolatiy,  and  to  decide  whether  they  would  serve  the  Loxd 
or  not,  at  the  same  time  recording  his  determination  to  be  faithfid 
to  Jehovah.  The  people  responded  to  his  appeal,  and  unitedly  de- 
dared  that  they  would  serve  the  Lord.  Resolved  to  give  the  great- 
est eflfect  to  this  covenant,  Joshua  wrote  down  an  account  of  the> 
transaction,  and  preserved  it  witib  the  book  of  the  law.  He  thea 
iaok  a  great  stone,  and  set  it  up  under  an  oak,  as  a  perpetual  wit- 
ness of  the  solemn  pledge. 

This  venerable  servant  of  God,  having  thus  fulfilled  his  vocation, 
dlowed  the  people  to  depart  every  one  to  his  inheritance;  and 
shortly  after  died,  aged  one  hundred  and  ten  years,  and  was  burieA 
m  the  border  of  his  inheritance  at  Mount  Ephraim.  Eleazar,  thci 
mm  of  Aaron,  also  died  about  this  time,  and  was  buried  in  the  poc* 
tion  of  Phinehas  his  son,  at  Mount  Ephraim.  And  the  bones  of. 
Joeeph,  which  the  children  of  Israel  had  brought  up  out  of  Egyp^ 
they  buried  in  the  parcel  of  ground  which  Jacob  bought  of  the  sons 
of  Hamor,  the  father  of  Shechem. 

Although  it  is  intended  to  continue  the  narrative  of  public  affidni 
in  as  unbroken  a  form  as  possible ;  we  yet  cannot  pass  from  the  g|KH 
veniment  of  Joshua  to  that  of  the  Judges  without  noticing  the  great- 
aeaa  of  the  transition,  and  the  nature  of  the  change.  Prior  to  th^ 
vocation  of  Moses,  the  descendants  of  Abraham,  at  least  in  the  linQ 
of  Jacob,  were  governed  by  the  heads  of  the  several  tribes  and  fami- 
Ilea,  on  the  simple  principle  of  patriarchal  life.  When,  howeveTf 
Moses  was  appointed  to  lead  the  pei^le  out  of  Egypt  and  tiirough  the 
wildemess,  although  the  existence  of  this  primitive  mode  of  govern-^ 
meat  was  distinctly  recognized,  (for  he  was  sent  to  "  the  elders  of 
lirad,"  (Exod.  iii,  16,)  and  at  Sinai  these  authorities  are  referred  tQ 
at  "  the  rulers  of  the  congr^ation,"  Exod.  xxxiv,  31,)  yet  the  su- 
pirane  power,  under  Qod,  was  vested  in  the  son  of  Amram.  Thi^ 
HM  still  more  strikingly  the  case  when  his  successor  marched  across 
the  Jordan  to  conquer  the  kings  and  nations  of  Canaan.  He  wa# 
die  general  conmianding  in  chief.  The  entire  government  of  the 
^ple,  as  well  as  the  direction  of  the  war,  was  vested  in  him.  But 
b  is  a  remarkable  h/fsi,  that  he  appointed  no  successor.  Nor  did  ha 
so  fiur  at  we  are  informed,  take  any  steps  to  consolidate  the  sevend 
liftea  iato  onepeopH  any  further  than  this  waB  done  by  their  oooii^'* 
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mm  lineage  and  religion.  Wh^  therefore,  Joshua  was  removed 
bj  death,  the  Israelites  are  brought  under  our  notice  as  twelve  sepa- 
rate clans,  each  independent  of  the  other,  and  being,  in  all  the  rami- 
fication of  their  tribes  and  fjEunilies,  under  the  government  of  their 
own  hereditary  chiefs. 

There  appears  to  be  no  doubt  thai,  as  God  raised  up  Moses  and 
Joshua  to  do  his  will,  and  to  show  forth  his  power,  in  the  delivenmce 
and  direction  of  the  Israelites ;  so  it  was  his  purpose,  having  brought 
them  into  the  promised  land,  that  ihey  should  be  allowed  to  £bJ1  back 
into  their  primitive  mode  of  government,  that  the  character  and  effi-. 
oiency  of  that  theocratic  rule,  under  wbich  it  was  the  divine  purpoae 
to  place  them,  might  be  fully  developed  and  publicly  displayed. 

Nor  can  we  conceive  a  more  glorious  exhibition  of  the  theocraqf, 
than  that  which  would  thus  have  been  given  to  ihe  world,  if  the  fideli- 
tj  and  obedience  of  the  Israelites  had  been  such  as  to  have  earned 
it  into  full  eflfiect  K  we  had  seen  the  various  tribes  and  families  of 
Israel  living  under  the  mild  paternal  rule  of  their  hereditary  chie&^ 
with  no  other  political  bond  of  union ;  yet  standing  out  as  a  great 
«id  powerful  nation,  their  principle  of  unity,  and  the  source  of  their 
power  arising  out  of  their  covenant  relation  to  Jehovah,  the  purpose 
of  God  in  their  political  character  would  have  been  fully  exhibited. 

Nor  can  a  doubt  be  entertained  either  that  this  was  the  Divine  will, 
or  that  the  obedience  of  the  people  would  have  secured  the  fullness  of 
lliese  covenant  designs.  When  the  religious  training  which  this  peo- 
ple had  received  in  the  wilderness,  the  access  unto  God  which  their 
solemn  services  afforded,  the  purity  of  doctrine  and  efficient  spiritual 
influences  with  which  they  were  favored,  as  detuled  in  the  preceding 
eiMq)ter; — ^when  all  these  privil^^  are  considered,  in  connection 
with  oft-repeated  miraculous  interpositions  in  their  behalf  need  we 
be  surprised  at  the  extent  of  the  requirement?  If  Israel  had  been 
ftithful,  the  blessings  connected  with  their  dispensation,  and  their 
covenant  relation  to  God,  would  have  been  amply  sufficient  to  raise 
them  to  the  highest  pitch  of  national  prosperity  and  power.  And 
this  in  their  case  would  have  been  a  glorious  display  of  the  goveca- 
ment  of  God.  The  theocracy  evidently  implied  two  things :  Finl; 
the  constant  interposition  of  God  in  all  their  national  affiurs,  watokh 
ing  over  their  interests,  defending  them  from  danger,  guiding  theooi 
in  perplexity,  and  supplying  all  their  wants;  and.  Secondly,  the  ab- 
sence of  all  that  civil  and  political  madiinery  by  which  the  nations 
of  this  world  usually  endeavor  to  unite  masses  of  people  into  one 
jmbMe  confederaqr.  Without  the  first,  the  theocracy  would  hat* 
Mdsted  only  in  name;  without  the  second,  there  would  be  no  pubfie 
eifidence  ctf  its  existence.    But  in  the  cJreuMgtattoefl  ^f  the  TsraiiKia^ 
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this  result  would  have  justified  the  highest  encomiums  of  Bala^un,  aiid 
have  verified  the  glowing  language  to  which  the  rapt  spirit  of  the 
Jewish  lawgiver  gave  utterance,  when  just  before  his  death  he  sang, 
**  There  is  none  like  unto  the  God  of  Jeshurun,  who  rideth  upon  the 
heavtti  in  thy  help,  and  in  his  excellency  on  the  sky.  The  eternal 
Ood  is  thy  refuge,  and  underneath  are  the  everlasting  arms :  and  he 
-ahall  thrust  out  the  enemy  from  before  thee ;  and  shall  say,  Destroy 
thent  Israel  then  shall  dwell  in  safety  alone :  the  fountain  of  Jacob 
-shall  be  iqxm  aland  of  com  and  wine;  also  his  heavens  shall  drop 
down  dew.  Happy  art  thou,  0  Israel :  who  is  like  unto  thee,  0  peo- 
ple saved  by  the  Lord,  the  shield  of  thy  help,  and  who  is  the  sword 
«f  thy  excellency  T'  Deut.  xxxiii,  26-29. 

This  was  the  glorious  destiny  to  which  the  children  of  Jacob  were 
taQed,  on  being  planted  in  the  land  of  Canaan.  To  this  all  the  pro- 
anises  and  purposes  of  Qod  concerning  them  tended.  But  this  bright 
'hope  was  blasted,  and  their  strength  paralyzed,  by  their  faithlessness 
Mid  idolatry. 

It  is,  however,  important  to  remember  these  Divine  purposes,  as 
means  of  accounting  for  the  circumstances  in  which  the  Israelites 
were  left  at  ihe  death  of  Joshua.     Some  authors  of  note  have  specu- 
hfted  on  the  reasons  which  induced  the  son  of  JNun  not  to  appoint  a 
foeoessor,  as  Moses  had  done ;  and  others  have  spoken  of  this  omis- 
iAm  as  a  defect.    It  appears,  on  the  contrary,  that  Joshua  himself 
^wis  appointed  especially  to  the  extraordinary  work  of  subduing  the 
Itad ;  and  that,  ^is  being  effected,  any  further  appointment  of  a  po- 
litical head  would  have  been  an  impeachment  of  the  theocracy. 
Henee,  when  the  people  ultimately  clamored  for  a  king,  God  said 
unto  Samuel,  *'  They  have  not  rejected  thee,  but  they  have  rejected 
■e^  that  I  should  not  reign  over  them."  1  Sam.  viii,  7.    According, 
'  fterefore,  to  the  nature  of  the  theocracy,  and  the  design  of  God  in 
ifti  establishment,  the  people  were  left»  at  the  death  of  Joshua,  in  pre- 
eisdy  the  circumstances  which,  if  they  had  been  obedient,  would  liave 
*heuk  most  conducive  to  their  happiness  and  prosperity,  and  also  best 
adapted  to  display  the  Divine  glory. 

The  opening  of  the  Book  of  Judges  seems  to  show,  that  the  first 
.  jvcxivded  pubUc  proceedings  which  took  place  after  the  death  of 
JoshiUK  were  b^^  under  the  influence  of  the  principles  and  convic- 
tioDS  which  the  preceding  r^narks  have  pointed  out^  as  suitable  to 
tiie  peculiar  condition  of  the  Israelites  at  that  period.  They  had 
been  commanded  to  complete  the  extermination  of  the  Canaanites ; 
ttdy  therefore,  "the  dul^n  of  Israel  asked  the  Lord,  saying.  Who 
•  dnil  goup  finr  us  against  the  Canaanites  first»  to  fi^  against  them? 
ind  the  Lovdaaid,  Judah  shall  go  up  s  behold,  I  hasve  delivei;^  the 
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hnd  into  his  hand."  Jndges  i,  1,  2.  Thus  fiur  Israel  appears  to  h«¥t 
acted  with  perfect  propriety,  and  with  the  fdllest  recognition  of  Je- 
hovah, as  ilieir  God  and  King :  and  He  graciously  replied  to  their 
inquiry,  and  accompanied  this  answer  with  a  fiill  assurance  of  their 
success  in  the  contemplated  enterprise.  Yet,  immediately  afterwards, 
there  is  an  indication  of  want  of  faith  in  the  Divine  word.  Instead 
of  promptly  obeying  the  command  of  God,  trusting  in  his  promise, 
Judah  invited  Simeon  to  accompany  him.  This,  however,  did  not 
mar  the  success  of  the  expedition ;  they  defeated  ihe  Canaanites  and 
the  Perizzites,  and  slew  Adoni-bezek,  a  cruel  tyrant  who  reigned  in 
the  mountains.  It  is  also  said,  that  they  "  fought  against  Jerusalem, 
and  had  taken  it,  and  smitten  it  with  the  edge  of  the  sword,  and  set 
the  city  on  fire."  Verse  8.  But  in  the  same  chapter  we  are  told, 
that  "  the  children  of  Benjamin  did  not  drive  out  the  Jebusites  that 
inhabited  Jerusalem."  Verse  21.  When,  therefore,  we  know  tiiat 
the  Jebusites  retained  possession  of  the  stronghold  of  Zion  until  the 
time  of  David,  it  appears  evident  that  the  taking  of  Jerusalem,  here 
spoken  of,  can  mean  no  more  than  a  successftil  attack  on  the  city, 
and  does  not  include  the  capture  of  the  strongly  fortified  place  belong- 
ing to  it. 

Caleb  also  went  up  to  his  lot,  and  drove  out  the  inhabitants  Hiereo^ 
and  took  possession  of  it.  After  this  successftil  enterprise  was  com- 
pleted, Simeon,  assisted  by  Judah,  prosecuted  the  war  in  ilie  district 
which  had  been  assigned  to  him,  and  succeeded  in  taking  Ascalon 
and  Azotus  firom  the  Philistines.  Tet,  notwithstanding  these  suc- 
cesses, Judah  could  not  expel  the  Canaanites  from  ike  low  country, 
where  their  chariots  gave  them  great  advantage.  Mor  did  Simeon 
succeed  against  all  the  cities  of  Philistia.  Those  who  judge  of  these 
events  by  the  common  principles  of  human  power  and  ear^ly  poUey, 
may  re^urd  "  the  chariots  of  iron,"  and  the  military  prowess  of  the 
inhabitants  of  the  land,  as  the  causes  of  the  only  partial  snooess  of 
fhe  Hebrews ;  but  those  who  ftdly  apprehend  the  duty  and  covenant- 
privilege  of  that  people,  will  more  correctly  consider  this  state  of 
things  as  the  judicial  results  of  their  unbelief  It  appears  that  tiiis 
war  was  conducted  with  an  imperfect  faith,  or  the  word  of  promise 
would  have  been  fully  verified.  Various  otiier  miUtaiy  operationa 
took  place  in  the  other  tribes,  respecting  whidi  very  imperfect  infor- 
mation is  ^ven;  all,  however,  appear  to  have  issued  in  advantageio 
Israel. 

But  the  people  shrank  from  the  contest^  and  rather  preferred  di- 
viding the  land  with  ihe  Heathen,  to  Hie  laborious  task  of  expeQing 
Hiem.  This  was  a  fearftil  disobedience  of  the  covenant  to  whidi  thej 
itood  pledged,  and  which,  after  a  whOe^  brought  upon  them  the  re- 
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proof  and  rebnke  of  Heaven :  for,  while  they  lay  in  this  guilty  supine- 
neBS,  the  Angel  of  the  Lord,  who  had  so  often  appeared  to  Moses  and 
Joshua,  came  up  from  Gilgal  to  Bochim,  where,  in  all  probability, 
some  unusual  assembly  of  the  people  was  being  held,  and  thus  ad- 
dressed them :  "  I  made  you  to  go  up  out  of  Egypt,  and  have  brou^t 
you  unto  the  land  which  I  sware  unto  your  fathers ;  and  I  said,  I 
will  never  break  my  covenant  with  you.  And  ye  shall  make  no 
league  witii  the  inhabitants  of  this  land ;  ye  shall  throw  down  their 
altars :  but  ye  have  not  obeyed  my  voice :  why  have  ye  done  this? 
Wherefore  I  also  said,  I  will  not  drive  them  out  from  before  you; 
but  they  shall  be  as  thorns  in  your  sides,  and  their  gods  shall  be  a 
snare  unto  you.**  Judges  ii,  1-^.  This  address  clearly  proves  the 
guilty  remissness  of  the  Israelites ;  and  the  punishment  which  it 
threatens  prepares  us  for  the  melancholy  scenes  which  we  are  soon 
to  contemplate.  This  apprehension  is  increased  by  the  fact,  that, 
although  tiie  people  wept  at  the  communication  of  the  Angel,  we 
hear  of  no  fruits  of  repentance.  They  did  not,  as  they  ought  to 
have  done,  arise,  and  inquire  of  the  Lord  what  they  should  do,  and 
how  it  should  be  done.  But,  on  the  contrary,  after  the  death  of  "  the 
elders  that  outlived  Joshua,'*  they  "  did  evil  in  the  sight  of  the  Lord, 
and  served  Baalim :  and  they  forsook  the  Lord  God  of  their  fathers, 
which  brou^t  them  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt,  and  followed  other 
gods,  of  the  gods  of  the  people  that  were  round  about  them.**  Verses 
7, 11. 12. 

The  consequences  of  this  conduct  were  rapidly  developed  in  the 
moral  and  social  deterioration  of  the  people.  They  had  neglected 
their  duty,  broken  the  solemn  covenant  into  which  they  had  entered 
with  Jehovah,  were  grossly  unfaithful  to  their  religious  privileges : 
instead  of  feeling  the  liveliest  interest  in  maintaining  the  Divine 
honor,  they  sunk  into  the  filthy  abominations  of  idolatry ;  and  thus, 
instead  of  displaying  the  greatness  and  glory  of  Jehovah,  they  practi- 
cally declared  that  Baal  and  Ashtaroth  were  to  bepreferred  before  Him. ' 

The  first  instance  of  this  conduct  which  is  presented  to  us  in  de-' 
tail,  is  found  in  the  history  of  Micah  and  his  priest.  Judges  xvii. 
Here  we  have  the  introduction  of  idolatry  plainly  stated.  Referring 
the  reader  to  the  sacred  text,  attention  is  called  to  the  fact,  that  in 
'  this  ease  the  image  ides  not  appear  to  have  been  intended  to  repre- 
sent any  heathen  deity.  The  silver  had  been  dedicated  to  the  Lord, 
(Jehovah,)  to  make  a  molten  image.  But  then  the  man  "had  a 
house  of  gods,  and  made  an  ephod,  and  teraphim,  and  consecrated 
one  of  his  sons,  who  became  his  priest.'*  Verse  5.  Circumstances 
irtiich  fM  afterward  detailed,  show  that  Micah  was  enabled  to  pro- 
eiire  a  Levito  for  his  priest    As  it  will  be  necessary,  in  another 
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chapter,  to  investigate  the  religious  character  of  these  proceedings, 
we  here  only  mention  their  occurrence.  It  happened,  however,  that 
soon  afler  this  time  the  Danites,  who  found  themselves  greatly  strait- 
ened in  their  lot,  partly  by  its  limited  extent,  and  partly  on  account 
of  the  martial  power  of  the  Philistines  and  Amorites,  who  previously 
held  most  of  their  portion,  sent  out  a  small  company  to  discover 
whether  any  more  commodious  settlement  could  be  obtained  else- 
where. These  persons,  in  the  course  of  their  journey,  lodged  at  the 
house  of  Micah,  where  they  recognized  the  Levite,  and  ascertained 
his  oc<;upation.  From  thence,  passing  on  toward  the  north,  they 
found  the  city  of  Laish  situated  in  a  fine  country,  occupied  by  per- 
sons who  lived  in  quiet  and  security,  and  unconnected  with  any  pow- 
erful people  or  nation.  They  then  returned,  reported  their  disco- 
very, when  six  hundred  armed  men  were  appointed  to  go  and  take 
possession  of  this  new  territory.  In  their  journey,  when  crossing 
Mount  Ephraim,  the  men  who  had  gone  to  obtain  information  told 
their  companions  what  they  had  seen  in  the  house  of  Micah ;  upon 
which  they  went  thither,  and,  intimating  to  the  young  Levite  how 
much  more  honorable  it  would  be  for  him  to  be  a  priest  to  a  tribe  in 
Israel  than  to  a  private  family,  they  persuaded  him  to  take  the  ima- 
ges, the  ephod,  and  all  the  sacred  furniture,  and  go  with  them. 
Micah  followed,  and  remonstrated;  but  in  vain.  Seing  threatened, 
he  returned,  stripped  of  his  priest  and  his  gods.  This  expedition 
was  successful.  The  Danitcs  surprised  and  destroyed  Laish,  and 
afterward  rebuilt  the  city,  calling  it  afler  the  name  of  their  £sUlier, 
Dan.  Here  this  idolatrous  worship  was  set  up,  and  continued  to 
shed  its  malign  influence  on  the  people  for  many  generations. 

As  far  as  it  is  possible  to  arrange  the  fragmentary  narrative  of  the 
Book  of  Judges  into  chronological  order,  the  next  event  which  oc- 
curred in  the  public  history  of  the  Israelites  exhibits  a  deterioration 
of  morals  even  greater  than  might  have  been  expected  to  result  in  a 
short  space  of  time  from  this  fearful  religious  apostasy. 

A  Levite  residing  in  Mount  Ephraim  had  taken  a  concubine  from 
Bethlehem- Judah.  The  woman  appears  to  have  acted  very  impro- 
perly,— ^left  her  husband,  and  retired  to  her  &ther*s  house^  where  she 
remained  four  months.  After  this  lapse  of  time,  the  Levite,  taking 
ilith  him  a  servant  and  two  asses,  proceeded  to  Bethlehem,  in  order 
to  fetch  her  back.  He  was  kindly  received  by  his  wife's  father,  and 
remained  with  him  several  days ;  after  which,  with  his  wife  and  ser- 
vant, he  set  out  on  his  return  home.  They  had  come  just  opposite 
Jerusalem  when  the  night  set  in,  and  the  servants  proposed  tl^t  they 
should  go  in  thither  to  lodge.  The  Levite,  however,  refused  to  go 
into  the  city  of  the  Jebusites,  and  prefixed. going  on  fSurther,  and 
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resting  either  at  Bamah  or  Gibeah  of  Benjamin.  The  party  arriyed 
at  the  latter  eity ;  and  as  no  one  offered  them  entertainment,  they 
remained  for  a  while  in  the  street.  At  length,  a  man  returning  from 
the  field,  who  also  was  of  Mount  Ephraim,  now  sojourning  at  Gibeah, 
inyited  them  to  his  house.  The  party,  however,  had  only  time  to 
obtain  refireahment,  and  had  not  retired  to  rest,  iriien  the  inhabitants 
of  the  phoe  gathered  riotously  about  the  house,  in  a  manner  worthy 
only  of  Sodom ;  nor  would  anything  satisfy  their  violence,  until  the 
Levite,  to  avert  the  threatened  evil,  brought  his  concubine  forth  unto 
them.  They  took  the  woman  and  abused  her  in  such  a  manner  that 
in  the  morning  she  had  just  strength  enough  to  return  to  the  house 
irbere  her  husband  lodged,  when  she  died  on  the  threshold.  Here 
he  found  her,  and,  laying  her  dead  body  upon  the  ass,  proceeded  to 
his  own  house. 

We  need  not  wonder  that  in  a  case  so  flagrant  as  this,  the  Levite 
should  have  been  roused  to  the  highest  pitch  of  suffering  and  excite- 
ment; but  the  mind  is  not  prepared  for  the  means  to  which  he  re- 
sorted in  order  to  obtain  revenge.  This  was  such  as  might  only  be 
expected  in  the  darkest  age,  and  among  the  most  barbarous  people. 
He  cut  the  body  of  the  dead  woman  into  twelve  parts,  and  sent  one' 
of  these,  with  the  story  of  his  woe,  to  each  of  the  tribes.  The  re- 
sult was  such  as  he  had  hoped.  The  whole  congregation  of  Israel 
met  at  Mizpeh ;  and,  having  heard  the  tale  of  the  Levite,  they  sent 
messengers  to  Gibeah  to  demand  that  the  perpetrators  of  this  enor- 
mia m^t  be  given  up  to  the  punishment  they  deserved.  The 
Benjamites  refused  to  comply,  and  prepared  to  protect  the  criminals. 
This  led  to  a  most  unnatural  war.  In  the  first  two  battles  the  men 
of  Gibeah  were  victorious ;  in  the  third,  they  were  not  only  van- 
quished, but  the  tribe  of  Benjamin  was  nearly  exterminated.  Amid 
dl  the  darkness  and  guilt  of  these  transactions,  we  find  Jehovah  still 
watching  over  his  people,  and  teaching  them,  by  the  loss  of  the  first 
two  battles,  the  duty  of  fully  asking  counsel  of  Him.  The  terrible 
chastisement  thus  inflicted  upon  Benjamin  induced  the  other  tribes 
to  relent,  and  take  measures  for  preventing  the  entire  ruin  of  this 
Hebrew  house.    (See  Appendix,  note  46.) 

The  instances  of  transgression  by  ihe  Israelitish  nation  to  which 
we  have  referred,  are  by  no  means  solitary.  The  sacred  writer  in- 
forms us  that  their  conduct  was  such  that  '*  the  anger  of  the  Lord 
was  hot  against  Israel,  and  he  delivered  them  into  the  hands  of  spoil- 
ers ttiat  spoiled  them.*'  Judges  ii,  14.  How  unlike  that  which  was 
designed  by  the  merciful  purpose  of  God  I  What  a  fearful  contrast 
to  the  glory  which  the  theocracy  was  intended  to  throw  over  this 
divinely  selected  land ! 
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The  first  judicial  infliction  cS  political  senritude  which  is  record/ad, 
arose  oat  of  the  prevailing  power  of  the  king  of  Mesopotamia)  Cbxkm 
ahan-rishathaim,  who  ruled  oyer  Israel;  and  they  served  him  ei^ 
years.    (See  Appendix,  note  47.) 

From  this  thraldom  Israel  was  delivered  by  Othniel,  the  son  of 
Kenaz,  Caleb's  younger  brother,  who  judged  Israel  forty  years* 
This  circumstance  sufficiently  fixes  the  chronology  of  this  event 

The  character  of  the  authority  which  these  extraordinary  judges 
exercised,  and  its  extent,  are  very  doubtful 

"  The  Hebrew  judges,"  says  Dupin,  "  were  not  ordinary  magis- 
trates, but  men  raised  up  by  God,  on  whom  the  Israelites  bestowed 
the  chief  government^  either  because  they  had  delivered  them  from 
the  oppressions  under  which  they  groaned,  or  because  of  their  pru- 
dence and  approved  probity.  The  judges  ruled  according  to  the  laws 
of  God ;  commanded  their  armies ;  made  treaties  with  the  neighbor- 
ing princes;  declared  war  and  peace,  and  administered  justice^ 
They  were  different  from  kings,  1.  In  that  they  were  not  established 
by  election  or  succession,  but  raised  up  in  an  extraordinary  manner. 
2.  In  that  they  refused  to  take  upon  them  the  title  and  quality  of  a 
long.  3.  In  tiiat  they  levied  no  taxes  on  the  people  for  tiie  mainte- 
nance of  government.  4.  In  their  manner  of  living,  which  was  very 
far  from  the  ostentation  and  pomp  of  the  regal  state.  5.  In  that 
they  could  make  no  new  laws,  but  governed  according  to  the  statutes 
<xmtained  in  the  books  of  Moses.  6.  In  that  the  obedience  paid  to 
tliem  was  voluntary  and  unforced ;  being,  at  most,  no  more  than  con- 
suls and  supreme  magistrates  of  free  cities." — History  of  the  Canon^ 
liook  i,  chap,  iii,  sect.  3. 

Cahnet  says,  '*  The  authority  of  the  judges  was  not  inferior  to  that 
of  kings ;  it  extended  to  peace  and  war.  They  decided  causes  with 
absolute  authority ;  but  they  had  no  power  to  make  new  laws,  nor 
to  impose  new  burdens  on  the  people.  They  were  protectors  of  the 
laws,  defenders  of  religion,  and  avengers  of  crimes,  particularly  of 
idolatry ;  they  were  without  pomp  or  splendor,  without  guards,  train, 
or  equipage,  unless  their  own  wealth  might  enable  them  to  appear 
answerable  to  their  dignity.  The  revenue  of  their  employment  con- 
sisted in  presents ;  they  had  no  regular  profits,  and  levied  nothing 
from  the  people." — Dictionary,  art  Judges. 

The  opinions  of  these  learned  men  may  give  as  coirect  an  idea  of 
the  character  and  extent  of  the  authority  exercised  by  the  judges  as 
can  now  be  expected ;  although  we  are  of  opinion  that,  when  the 
reader  has  reviewed  the  whole  subject,  ho  will  agree  with  us  in 
thinking  that  this  authority  was  exercised  by  some  of  the  judges 
-over  a  very  limited  territory,  and  not  over  all  Israel ;  while  others 
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rf  ttem,  althouj^  mighty  in  tike  deliverance  of  the  tribes  from  op- 
pfeBrion;  s{q>ear  never  to  have  exercised  the  vocation  of  rulers. 
There  is,  however,  one  feature  of  the  case  worthy  of  attention :  these 
jodgea,  or  at  least  the  principal  ones,  q)pear  to  have  exercised  a 
very  salnfeiiy  influence  on  the  religious  oluunacter  of  the  people. 
Hence,  after  the  death  of  Othniel,  Ehud,  and  others,  it  is  said. 
''And  flie  dnldren  of  Israel  again  did  evil  in  the  sight  of  the  Lord.'* 
Judges  iii,  12 ;  iv,  1. 

TheoB  it  was  after  the  death  of  the  son  of  Eenas;  and  the  conse- 
quence is  a  striking  commentary  on  ijie  various  interpositions  of 
God  in  human  affiurs.  We  have  the  startling  declaration,  '*  The 
Lord  strengthened  Eglon  the  king  of  Moab  against  Israel.  And  he 
gathered  unto  him  the  children  of  Ammon  and  Amal^,  and  went 
and  smote  Israel,"  and  not  only  subdued  the  eastern  Israelites,  but 
crossed  the  Jordan,  and  took  a  city  which  had  been  built  near  the 
site  of  Jeridio,  and  therefore  called  the  city  of  Palm-Trees.  Judges 
iii,  12^  18.  Here  he  established  his  residence :  and  it  will  be  seen 
that  the  situation  was  very  favorable  for  maintaining  his  authority 
over  the  larger  portion  of  Canaan,  and  thus  exacting  the  greatest 
amoont  of  tribute»*and  of  preserving,  at  the  same  time,  a  close  com- 
munication with  the  countries  of  Ammon  and  Amalek.  This  servi* 
tnde  lasted  ei^teen  years,  and  appears  to  have  been  veiy  severe, 
when  the  Israelites,  humbled  and  taught  wisdom  by  affliction,  cried 
unto  God.  And  the  Lord  heard,  and  rused  up  a  deliverer  in  the 
penKm  of  Ehud,  a  Benjamite,  who,  taking  advantage  of  an  oppor- 
tunity offinred  in  presenting  the  usual  tribute,  slew  Eglon,  and, 
glfliering  together  a  company,  at  once  attacked  the  Moabites,  and 
seeured  the  foi^  of  Jordui.  By  this  means  ten  thousand  Moabites 
were  slain,  and  Israel  was  completely  rescued  from  their  dominatioa 
This  victory  gave  rest  to  Israel  eighty  years. 

We  are  next  informed  of  ilie  exploits  of  Shamgar,  who  repelled 
the  incuraioins  of  the  Philistines,  and  slew  of  them  six  hundred  men 
with  an  eS'^goad. 

After  the  death  of  Ehud,  Israel  agun  relapsed  into  evil,  and  the 
Lord  sold  them  into  ilie  hand  of  Jabin  king  of  Canaan,  who  reigned 
in  Haior.  II  is  certain  that  Joshua  destroyed  a  king  of  this  name^ 
and  burned  his  ciij,  which  was  also  called  Hazor.  But  it  appears 
thai  after  the  death  of  Joshua,  this  power  had  again  risen  up  into 
petit  importance.  Jabin,  in  all  probability,  was  a  name  common  to 
ttds  line  of  kings ;  and  it  is  likely  that  a  descendant  of  the  former 
sovereign  now  reigned.  He  mightily  oppressed  Israel,  and  his  re- 
smnroes  were  veiy  great ;  for  Josephus  says,  that  he  had  three  hun- 
dnd  ttoosand  footmen,  ten  thousand  horse,  and  three  thonsatti 
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dbariots.  We  know  he  had  nine  hnndred  chariots  of  iron,  and  that 
his  military  forces  were  under  the  command  of  an  able  and  eaq>e' 
rienced  ofScer,  Sisera,  who  was  captain  of  his  host. 

During  the  latter  part  of  this  servitude,  Israel  was  judged  by  a 
prophetess,  named  Deborah,  the  wife  of  Lapidoth,  who  sat  under  a 
palm-tree,  between  Bamah  and  Beihel :  and  the  children  of  Israel 
came  up  to  her  for  judgment.  Several  of  our  eminent  writers  on 
Biblical  history  seem  very  anxious  to  have  it  believed,  that  this  wo* 
man,  although  distinguished  for  wisdom,  was  not  &vored  with  any 
special  Divine  revelation.  It  is  remarkable,  that  learned  men,  niti 
even  divines,  are  reluctant  to  admit  the  immediate  interposition  of 
God  in  the  a&irs  of  this  world.  Did  not  this  woman  know  by 
Divine  teaching,  that  Barak  had  received  a  message  firom  Qod,  and 
tiie  purport  of  it  ?  Did  not  she  prophesy  the  certain  defeat  of 
Sisera,  and  that  he  should  fall  by  the  hmd  of  a  womau  ?  And  where 
shall  we  find  the  purity  and  power  of  inspiration,  if  it  cannot  be 
found  in  that  sublime  ode  in  which  she  celebrated  the  victory? 
'  From  the  geographical  situation  of  Hazor,  it  is  evident  that  this 
scourge  fell  with  the  greatest  severity  on  those  tribes  who  lived  in 
the  northern  parts  of  Canaan.  The  Lord  having  called  Barak  to 
deliver  Israel  from  this  tyrant,  he  consented  to  go,  provided  Ddx)- 
rah  would  accompany  hun.  Barak,  having  collected  together  ten 
thousand  men  of  Zebulun  and  Naphtali,  went  up,  with  his  troop  and 
Deborah,  and  took  up  his  position  on  Mount  Tabor.  This  being 
reported  to  Sisera,  he  brov^t  all  his  army  to  invest  the  Mount ; 
but  Barak,  encouraged  by  the  prophetess,  marched  ddwn,  attacked, 
discomfited,  and  destroyed  this  immense  host ;  Sisera  himself  being 
slain  by  Jael,  the  wife  of  Heber  the  Kenite,  into  whose  tent  he  had 
fled  for  refuge  and  rest  Thus  the  Lord  prospered  Barak,  until  he 
had  broken  the  power  of  the  king  of  Canaan,  and  destroyed  Him 
(See  Appendix,  note  48.) 

To  the  magnificent  ode  by  which  Deborah  and  Barak  oelebrated 
this  victory,  we  have  already  referred.  Bishop  Lowth  calls  this  a 
*'  specimen  of  the  perfectly  sublime  ode ;''  and  it  unquestionably 
funiishes  a  brilliant  illustration  of  tiie  cultivation  and  intellectual 
power  whidi  individual  minds  among  the  Hebrews  possessed,  even 
in  the  midst  of  external  disorder  and  corruption. 

The  conquest  of  the  Canaanites,  thus  wrought  out  by  Jdiovah, 
through  the  instrumentality  of  Deborah  and  Bank,  gave  the  land  reat 
forty  years.  But  exemption  firom  temporal  suffiaring  led  to  its  usqal 
consequences :  the  people  again  "  did  evil  in  the  si^t  of  the  Lord ;" 
and  he  gave  them  into  the  hand  of  the  king  of  Midian.  This  peof^ 
had  been  ahoaort  exterminated  by  the  Israelites,  by  the  special  oom* 
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Humd  of  God,  just  before  the  death  of  Moses.  The  scattered  frag- 
ments of  the  iaribe  had,  however,  ag^n  nnited  and  multiplied,  and 
were  now  made  the  instruments  of  inflicting  on  their  former  con- 
qnerors  a  scomge  as  severe  as  any  they  had  ever  suffered. 

The  Israelites,  at  least  the  great  body  of  the  nation  residing  in 
the  eastern  and  northern  parts  of  the  land,  were  completely  subdued, 
and  driven  into  '*  the  dens  which  are  in  the  mountains,  and  caves, 
and  strongholds."  Judges  vi,  2.  For  the  Midianites,  having  the 
Amaieldtes  associated  with  them,  came  up  in  great  numbers,  and 
des^yed  or  carried  off  all  the  fruit  of  the  land.  So  that  if  they 
ventured  to  cultivate  any  part  of  the  soil,  it  was  almost  certain  to 
be  taken  away  by  their  cruel  oppressors.  This  infliction  lasted  seven 
years,  and,  in  consequence,  all  Israel  was  gready  impoverished,  and 
tiie  peojde  cried  unto  the  Lord. 

It  waa  during  the  scarcity  occasioned  by  this  incursion,  that 
Etimeteoh  and  his  wife,  Naomi,  with  their  two  sons,  driven  by  the 
preesmge  of  tiie  times,  went  to  sojourn  in  the  land  of  Moab,  as  de- 
tailed in  the  Book  of  Buth. 

As  the  tyranny  of  &e  Midianites  was  most  grievous,  so  the  means 
winch  ^be  Lord  devised  to  give  his  people  deliverance  were  most 
lemaikable.  The  reader  will  do  well  to  refer  to  the  Scripture  nar- 
niivo. 

The  Lcnrd  at  first  sent  a  prophet  unto  the  children  of  Israel,  who, 
in  die  name  of  Jehovah,  recalled  to  their  memory  their  deliverance 
from  £^7pt  by  Almighty  power;  the  equally  miraculous  subjuga- 
tioii  of  tlie  land  of  Canaan,  which  was  given  unto  them;  and  ilie  ex- 
plicit command,  whidi  they  had  received  to  avoid  bemg  polluted 
with  the  idolatry  of  the  land :  a  command  which  they  had  so  fear- 
fidty  violated. 

This  inspired  messenger  was  followed  by  a  more  august  visita- 
HcfBL  The  Angel  Jehovah  appeared  unto  Gideon,  the  Abienrite,  as 
he  waa  aeeredy  threshing  com,  for  fear  of  the  Midianites;  and  an- 
tiounoed  unto  him  the  Divine  purpose,  that  he  should  deliver  Lnrael 
out  of  the  hand  of  Midian.  Gideon  shrank  from  the  mighty  task, 
and  besou^  Hie  messenger  to  show  him  a  sign.  He  then  hasted 
to  Jus  house,  where  he  prepared  a  kid,  and  some  cakes,  and  brou^t 
them  to  the  place  where  the  mysterious  strange  sat.  The  Angel 
then  commanded  him  to  place  the  flesh  xxpoa  a  rock  dose  by,  and 
flie  cakes  upon  it,  and  then  to  pour  the  broth  over  them.  He  did 
80;  and  the  Angel  put  forth  his  sta^  and  touched  the  provisions, 
idim,  lo,  a  fire  arose  out  of  the  rock  and  consumed  the  kid  and  the 
cakes,  while  the  Angel  disappeared  from  his  sight.  At  Uns  marvel- 
appeafanee  Gideon  was  greaUy  alarmed,  but  was  immediately 
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reaflsnred  by  »  meBsage  of  peace  from  JehoYnh.  Oideon  &er«Cort 
built  an  altar  on  the  spot,  and  gave  it  a  name  aignifioant  of  this  gi»- 
cious  Gommunioation.  Judges  vi,  24. 

The  ensuing  night  another  special  revelation  was  made  to  Qideon^ 
by  which  he  was  commanded  to  throw  down  the  altar  of  Baal,  and 
to  destroy  his  grove,  and  to  sacrifice  unto  Jehovah.  This  he  did  ^ 
onec;  which  so  enraged  the  men  of  the  city,  that  they  gathered 
about  his  fa&er*8  house,  and  demanded  that  he  might  be  brou^ 
out  and  put  to-  deadi.  His  &ther  Joash,  howevw,  who  i^pean 
to  have  been  convinoed  of  the  divine  mission  of  his  son,  boldly 
met  the  demand,  by  challenging  the  deity  of  Baal,  saying,  ^'  WiU 
ye  plead  for  Baal?  Will  ye  save  him?  If  he  be  a  god,  let  him 
J>lead  for  himself.  Therrfore  on  that  day  he  called  him  JembbaaL" 
Verses  31,  32. 

From  the  scope  of  the  narrative,  it  appears  probable  that  these 
extraordinary  doings  had  attracted  attention,  and  that  the  dominant 
powers  were  determined,  by  an  overwhelming  force,  to  crush  any 
attempt  which  the  Israelites  might  make  to  obtain  deliverance.  For, 
immediately  after  noticing  the  preceding  events,  the  inspired  writer 
proceeds  to  say,  *'  Then  all  the  Midianites,  and  the  Amalekites,  and 
the  children  of  the  east,  were  gp^ered  together,  and  went  over,  and 
pitched  in  the  valley  of  Jezreel."  Judges  vi,  33.  Much  obsooritj 
rests  upon  this  part  of  the  history,  &om  the  teuci  that  Biblical  eritics 
have  not  been  able  to  determine  (he  geography  of  Oj^irah,  where 
Gideon  dwelt;  not  even  so  far  as  to  ascertain  whether  it  lay  on  ifaa 
east  or  the  west  side  of  Jordan,  as  one-half  of  the  tribe  of  Maaaa* 
mA  lay  on  either  side  of  4ie  river.  But,  from  the  (just  that  the  con* 
federate  farces  assembled  in  the  valley  of  Jexreel,  which  lay  in  the 
portion  of  Issachar,  close  to  the  lot  of  Manasseh,  on  the  west  cddi 
of  Jordan,  it  may  be  safdy  presumed  that  GKdeon  resided  in  this 
lieighborhood. 

The  crisis  having  now  arrived,  "  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord  eame  upon 
Gideon,  and  he  blew  a  trumpet;  and  Abiezer  was  gathered  after 
him."  Judges  vi,  34.  He  then  sent  messengers  to  the  nei^boring 
tribes ;  and  his  call  was  so  jMromptly  responded  to,  that  he  soon 
found  himself  at  the  head  of  thirty-two  thousand  men,  gath^ed  toge- 
ther from  Manasseh,  Asher,  Naj^itali,  and  Zebulon.  But^  altbon|^ 
be  was  thus  eomest  in  oaUiog  others  to  enter  upon  this  enterprifc^ 
his  own  heart  still  doubted ;  he  therefore  entreated  the  Lord  to  show 
him  a  further  token,  in  confirmation  of  his  promise.  Jehovidi  con- 
descended  to  his  request;  and  the  miracle  of  the  fleece  df  wool  disfti* 
pated  his  doubts,  and  confirmed  his  faith.  Verses  86-40. 

Gideon  then  conducted  his  army  to  the  attack;  btt4  after  he  had 
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ideal  up  his  position,  the  Lord  told  him  that  his  force  wag  too  ml- 
tnenwa ;  that  the  peo{de,  in  the  event  of  success,  would  attribute  it 
to  their  own  valor.  He  therefore  commanded  Gideon  to  announoa 
to  the  assembled  host,  that  all  who  were  fearful  and  afraid  might  re^ 
torn.  This  license  at  once  reduced  the  army  to  ten  thousand  men, 
twenty-two  thousand  having  returned  to  their  homes.  But  even 
tiiis  limited  number  the  Lord  pronounced  to  be  too  great ;  and  the 
ten  thousand  were  led  down  to  the  water-side,  and  Gideon  was  com- 
manded to  select  those  only  who  adopted  a  very  peculiar  manner  of 
drinking.  This  brought  down  to  three  hundred  the  number  of  men 
to  be  actually  engaged  in  the  attack.  Gideon,  having  sent  away  all 
bat  these,  and  having  his  faith  still  further  confirmed  by  a  visit  in 
the  ni^t  to  the  Midianitish  camp,  divided  his  three  hundred  men 
into  three  companies,  and  gave  each  man  in  one  hand  a  lighted 
lamp,  which  was  placed  within  a  pitcher,  and  a  trumpet  in  the  other. 
They  were  thus  enabled,  without  exciting  observation,  to  approach 
close  to  each  side  of  the  camp ;  when,  at  a  preconcerted  signal,  they 
all  sonnded  their  trumpets,  and  brake  the  pitchers,  which  exposed 
die  full  light  of  the  lamps,  and  shouted,  "  The  sword  of  the  Lord, 
and  of  Gideon  r'  The  light  and  noise  roused  the  sleeping  hos4» 
who,  seeing  themselves  thus  encompassed,  fled  in  wild  disorder  and 
dismay ;  and,  as  the  night  prevented  them  from  distinguishing  fii^ids 
from  foes,  and  "  the  Lord  set  every  man*s  sword  against  his  fellow/* 
the  slan^ter  was  immense ;  while  Gideon,  taking  advantage  of  the 
disorder,  commanded  his  friends  to  seize  the  fords  of  Jordan.  Oreb 
Mid  Zeeb,  two  princes  of  Midian,  fell  in  this  rout ;  but  Gideon,  do- 
tennined  to  destroy  the  power  of  his  foes,  halted  not,  but  crossed 
the  Jordan,  and  at  length  succeeded  in  surprising  Zebah  and  Zal- 
ttimna,  who,  with  fifleen  thousand  men,  were  in  Karkor,  destroyed 
their  host,  and  took  the  kings  ahve.  But  afterward,  finding  OM 
they  had  destroyed  his  brethren,  he  slew  them. 

Returning  from  this  victory,  he  severdy  chastised  the  men  of 
Svcootii  and  Penuel,  who  had  refused  refreshment  to  his  troops,  in 
their  pursuit  of  the  Midianitish  host^  and  then  returned  to  Ophrah. 
This  great  deliverance  produced  sudi  an  effect  on  the  Israelites^ 
that  tfaey  gathered  around  Gideon,  and  requested  him  to  take 
upon  himself  the  supreme  government  of  the  country ;  offering  at 
the  same  time  to  make  it  hereditary  in  his  &mily.  His  reply  is  re- 
markable: "I  will  not  rule  over  you,  neither  shsdl  my  son  rule  over 
you;  the  Lord  shall  rule  ever  you,"  Judges  viii,  23:  language 
which  shows  that,  in  his  opinion,  the  theocracy  was  incompatiUe 
with  a  political  head,  or  ruler,  over  the  whole  land. 

let  the  man  who  was  thus  highly  honored  of  God  in  dalifcnng 
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his  people  from  oppression,  and  who  appears  to  have  refhsed  the 
sovereignty  from  religious  motives,  asked  and  received  from  -  the 
people,  as  his  share  of  the  booty,  the  golden  ear-rings  which  had 
been  taken  from  the  Midianites,  and  therewith  made  an  ephod, 
which  became  a  snare  unto  the  people,  and  led  them  into  idolatry. 
Nevertheless,  the  land  had  rest  all  the  days  of  Gideon,  even  forty 
years. 

It  wafl  soon  after  this  deliverance  had  been  effected  that  Naomi, 
having  lost  her  husband  and  her  sons  in  the  land  of  Moab,  and  hear- 
ing that  the  Lord  had  visited  his  people,  in  giving  them  bread,  re- 
tamed,  with  Ruth,  her  daughter-in-law,  unto  Bethlehem- Judah. 

The  death  of  Gideon  produced  the  first  ambitious  elEbrt  to  grasp 
illegitimate  political  power  which  we  meet  with  in  the  history  of  the 
Hebrew  people.  This  judge,  having  had  several  wives,  Irft  seventy 
legitimate  sons;  and,  besides  these,  another,  named  Abimelech, 
bom  unto  him  by  a  concubine,  a  woman  of  Shechem.  This  aspiring 
young  man,  affected  probably  by  the  offers  of  sovereignty  which  his 
&ther  had  refused,  and,  at  the  same  time,  dreading  the  stronger 
daims  of  his  legitimate  brethren,  took  advantage  of  his  mat'Cmal 
connection  with  the  men  of  Shechem,  enlisted  their  sympathies  in 
his  behalf,  and  by  their  aid  succeeded  in  destroying  all  the  seventy 
sons  of  his  father,  except  the  youngest,  who  hid  himself^  and  es* 
caped.  The  men  of  Shechem,  who  had  lent  themselves  to  promote 
this  guilty  object,  consummated  it  by  declaring  Abimelech  king. 

We  owe  to  this  circumstance  the  possession  of  perhaps  the  oldest 
iq^ologue  extant.  Jotham,  the  youngest  son  of  Gideon,  who  hades* 
caped  amid  the  massacre  of  his  brethren,  stood  on  Mount  Gerizim,  and, 
calling  to  the  men  of  Shechem,  addressed  them  in  the  words  of  the 
very  ingenious  fable  to  which  we  have  referred,  and  which  clearly 
shows  that,  even  in  those  mde  and  disorderly  times,  some  men 
were  adepts  in  the  art  of  elegant  composition. 

The  reign  of  Abimelech  lasted  three  years,  and  its  termination 
was  as  inglorious  as  its  beginning  vras  atrocious.  The  men  of  She- 
dbem  became  weary  of  their  new  sovereign,  resisted  his  authority, 
bat  were  vanquished  and  destroyed.  While,  however,  Abimelech 
was  storming  Ihe  tower  of  Thebez,  the  inhabitants  of  which  had  also 
rebelled,  a  woman  cast  a  piece  of  a  mill-stone  on  his  head,  and  he 
died.  This  man  is  not  to  be  reckoned  as  one  of  ihe  judges :  they 
were  specially  raised  up  by  God,  or  called  to  their  office  by  the  voice 
<if  the  people  in  a  great  emergency ;  but  Abimelech  was  a  wicked 
and  ambitious  usurper. 

Tola,  of  the  tribe  of  Issadiar,  next  judged  Israel;  but  we  have  no  ao- 
ooioit  of  his  actions  or  times,  except  that  he  ruled  twenty-three  years. 
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Jair,  a  Gileadite,  succeeded  him.  Of  this  judge,  also,  we  have  no 
infonnation,  except  that  which  refers  to  his  family,  and  the  ostenta- 
tion they  displayed.  Judges  x,  4.  He  was  the  first  person  called  to 
tiiis  hi|^  office  from  the  tribes  which  dwelt  to  the  east  of  Jordan. 
He  judged  Israel  twenty-two  years. 

Aftar  iliis  period  Israel  again  did  evil  in  the  sight  of  the  Lord; 
and  he  raised  up  against  them  two  powerful  enemies  firom  opposite 
parts  of  the  country, — ^the  Ammonites  on  the  east,  and  the  Philis- 
tines on  the  west.  As  the  religious  defection  of  this  time  was 
greater  than  on  any  preceding  occasion,  the  idolatry  of  the  people 
having  become  so  general  that  they  worshiped  "  Baalim,  and  Ashta- 
lotti,  and  the  gods  of  Syria^  and  the  gods  of  Zidon,  and  the  gods  of 
Moab^  and  the  gods  of  the  children  of  Ammon,  and  the  gods  of  the 
Philistines,  and  forsook  the  Lord,  and  served  not  him ;"  so  the  num- 
ber and  power  of  their  oppressors  were  doubled.  Judges  x,  6-10. 

There  is  great  obscurity  in  the  sacred  account  of  the  duration  of 
this  servitade,  which  has  given  rise  to  very  conflicting  views  of  the 
chronology  of  the  period :  it  is,  however,  certain,  that  the  oppressicm 
was  severe,  and  constrained  the  people  again  to  cry  unto  tiie  Lord. 
And  the  Lord,  we  are  told,  expostulated  with  them  on  account  of 
their  numerous  idolatries,  and  directed  them  to  seek  for  refuge  unto 
the  fiJae  gods  which  they  had  worshiped.  "  Go,"  said  he,  "  and  cry 
unto  the  gods  which  ye  have  chosen ;  let  them  deliver  you  in  the 
time  of  your  tribulation."  Judges  x,  14.  Of  the  medium  of  this 
eommunication,  whether  by  a  prophet  or  otherwise,  we  are  not  in- 
fbuned. 

Compelled  by  the  urgent  necessities  of  their  condition,  when  the 
Isradites  saw  the  army  of  Ammon  encamped  in  Gilead,  they  united 
tiiemselves  together,  and  pitched  in  Mizpdi.  But  the  tribes  were 
wi&out  a  leader :  no  man  among  them  seemed  possessed  of  the  re- 
qmstte  talents,  courage,  and  experience,  for  this  onerous  task :  and 
yet,  exposed  as  they  were  to  a  martial  and  disciplined  power,  such 
a  leader  was  indispensable.  In  this  emergency,  their  attention  was 
turned  to  Jephthah,  'v^o  was  known  to  be  a  mighty  man  of  valor. 
He  was  of  the  fitmily  of  Gilead;  but  his  mother  being  a  Gentile 
woman,  when  he  grew  up  his  brethren  would  not  allow  him  to  share 
their  btfaer's  inheritance  with  them,  and  drove  him  away.  Upon 
tins  he  appears  to  have  gathered  to  himself  a  few  lawless  young 
men,  and  retired  with  them  to  the  land  of  Tob,  where  he  lived  in  a 
manner  that  had  given  his  name  great  celebrity  for  deeds  of  daring 
and  martial  prowess.  To  him,  therefore,  the  elders  of  Israel  sent 
aome  of  their  number,  inviting  him  to  return,  and  take  upon  himself 
the  conduct  of  the  war.  Jephthah,  after  rebuldng  the  unfeeling  man- 
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ner  in  which  he  had  been  treated,  inquired  whether  it  was  tiieir  aet- 
tled  purpose  to  reward  him  with  the  chief  magiatraqj,  provided  ha 
listened  to  their  request,  and  was  successful  in  the  war.  **  If  je 
bring  me  home  again  to  fight  against  the  children  of  Ammon,  aad 
the  Lord  deliver  them  before  me,  shall  I  be  your  head?"  To  thia 
they  consented,  and  Jephthah  went  mib.  the  elders,  and  the  pec^le 
made  him  head  and  captain  over  them ;  and  &om  the  tenor  of  the 
text,  it  appears  that  the  covenant  which  had  been  previously  made 
in  Tob,  was  renewed  again  between  him  and  the  elders  of  the  peo- 
ple, "before  the  Lord  in  Mizpeh."  Judges  xi,  d-11. 

After  this  preparation,  either  to  gain  time,  or  to  make  the  cause 
of  the  war  fuUy  {^parent,  Jephthah  sent  messengers  to  the  king  o£ 
Ammon,  and  opened  negotiations  with  him.  These,  however,  pro- 
duced no  good  result,  and  the  Hebrew  chief  commended  the  ju^ee 
of  his  cause  to  the  Lord.  Judges  zi,  14-2d.  Thus  far  the  arrange- 
ment between  the  elders  and  Jephthah,  and  his  conduct  aftc^rwards, 
as  far  as  our  information  extends,  were  merely  the  result  of  humia 
wisdom  and  political  prudence.  But  now  the  Lord  interposes  en 
behalf  of  his  people.  We  are  told,  **  Then  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord 
came  upon  Jephthah  ;"'^  he  marched  to  the  attack ;  and  his  ^"^p^ijgn 
was  a  succession  of  brilliant  conquests.  He  smote  the  children  dC 
Ammon,  who  were  subdued  before  him,  even  twenty  cities.  VenM 
29-32. 

On  his  victorious  return  unto  Gilead,  the  men  of  Ephraim  ga- 
thered themselves  together,  and  threatened  to  bum  him  and  kia 
house  with  fire,  because  he  had  not  called  them  to  the  war,  pouiini; 
upon  his  family  epithets  of  great  contempt  Jephthah  then  gathered 
his  forces  together,  fought  with  this  unreasonable  band  of  Israelite^, 
and,  having  defeated  them,  and.  taken  the  fords  of  Jordan,  to  cut  off 
their  retreat,  he  detected  all  those  of  the  tribe  of  Ephraim  by  their 
pronunciation  of  the  word  shibboleth,  the  first  syllable  of  which  they 
could  not  correctly  enunciate;  and  thus  there  fell  of  tiie  sons  cf 
Bphraim  forty-two  thousand  men. 

This  fact  proves  that  the  authority  of  all  the  judges  did  not  extend 
to  the  whole  of  the  tribes  of  Israel.  It  is  not  probable  that  the  ao- 
thority  of  Jephthah  was  ever  acknowledged  on  the  west  side  of  tki 
Jordan.    He  ruled  six  years. 

After  ihe  death  of  Jephthah,  we  read  of  three  other  judges;  M 
of  these  we  know  little  more  than  their  names : — 

Ibzan,  of  Bethlehem,  who  judged  Israel  seven  years. 

Elon,  of  Zebulon,  who  ruled  ten  years. 

^The  caae  of  JepHUudi's  daaghter,  and  lier  (kU,  wffl  U  diwimwd  In  the  dutpter  «a  tta 
nligioii  of  thii  period. 
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Abdon,  the  son  of  Hillel,  who  judged  Israel  eight  years. 

The  painful  announcement  once  more  meets  us,  that  **  Israel  did 
eiril  agftin  in  the  sight  of  the  Lord;  and  the  Lord  delivered  tham 
kito  the  hands  of  the  Philistines  forty  years."  Judges  xiii,  1.  The 
inspired  writer  then  proceeds  to  atate,  that  the  Angel  of  the  Lord 
■iqpeared  unto  a  woman  of  the  tribe  of  Dan,  the  wife  of  Manoah,  who 
as  yet  had  been  childless,  and  assured  her  that  she  should  bear  a 
son ;  that  he  was  destined  to  be  a  Nasarite  unto  God  from  his  mo- 
flier's  womb ;  and  that  he  should  begin  to  deliver  Israd  out  of  the 
handB  of  the  Philistines.  The  Angel  at  the  same  time  cautioned 
the  woman  that  she  was  not  to  drink  wine,  or  strong  drink,  nor  to 
eat  any  unclean  thing. 

The  woman  having  reported  this  strange  occurrence  to  her  hus- 
band, he  entreated  the  Lord  that  he  also  might  be  favored  with  a 
mdlar  visit,  and  have  further  information  respecting  the  promised 
He  was  gratified.  The  Angel  again  appeared  to  the  wo- 
and  she  ran  and  called  her  husband.  In  reply  to  the  inquiries 
ef  Manoah,  the  Angel  repeated  the  injunctions  he  had  previous^ 
gnren  to  his  wife,  and  then  acted  much  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
Angel  did  whidi  appeared  unto  Gideon.  He  refused  to  eat;  but 
when,  at  his  suggestion,  M anoah  had  prepaxed  "  a  kid  with  a  meat- 
dfering,  and  offered  it  upon  a  rock  unto  the  Lord,  the  angel  did 
mdrously ;  and  Manoah  and  his  wife  looked  on.  For  it  came  to 
peas,  wheii  ttie  tLame  went  up  toward  heaven  from  oS  the  altar,  that 
the  Angel  of  the  Lord  ascended  in  the  flame  of  the  altar.  And  Ma- 
opah  and  his  wife  looked  on  it,  and  fell  on  their  fi^ces  to  the  ground.** 
fndgea  xiii,  19,  20. 

Haaoah  felt  greatly  alarmed;  but  his  wife  encouraged  him  to 
Hit  on  the  truth  of  the  promise  they  had  received,  and  which  was 
it  due  time  verified;  for  "the  woman  bare  a  son,  and  called  hii 
name  Samson:  and  the  child  grew,  and  the  Lord  blessed  him.'' 
Var9e24. 

Ne  part  of  this  difficult  book  is  more  perplexing  than  that  whidi 
pertrays  the  life  and  conduct  of  this  most  remarkable  man.  Bishop 
Biissd  has  well  said,  that  '^iiis  character  presents  more  points 
which  it  is  almost  impossible  to  reconcile  with  the  notion  of  a  theo- 
enmtic  government,  and  of  a  divine  commission,  than  any  Hebrew 
foler,  either  before  or  after  him.  In  no  other  instance  do  we  find  it 
so  difficult  to  trace  an  affinity  between  the  action  and  the  motive^ 
hetween  the  private  conduct  and  the  official  authority.'' — Connection^ 
vdL  i,  p.  496.  Nor  is  this  our  only  difficulty ;  the  chronology  of 
Samson^s  life  and  actions  is  very  obscure,  and  has  called  forth  many 
(■nKcting  cpinionB.    Having  given  the  rabjeot  very  close  and 
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fhl  attention,  we  decidedly  prefer  the  arrangement  of  the  bishop  of 
Glasgow,  that  "  the  serntades  were  sucoessiye,  and  that  none  of  the 
judges  were  contemporary,  except  Eli  and  Samson,  during  a  part  of 
their  administrations." — Connection,  vol.  i,  p.  506.  These  prindples 
will  lead  to  an  arrangement  of  evaits  best  calculated  to  accord  with 
a  reasonable  interpretation  of  Uie  sacred  record,  Josephus,  and  other 
authorities. 

As  our  limits  preclude  the  possibility  of  our  discussing  the 
various  topics  whidi  a  curious  inquirer  will  find  in  the  case  of 
Samson,  we  shall  confine  oursdves  to  a  rapid  sketeh  of  his  prin- 
cipal actions,  accompanied  by  such  hneS  remarks  as  may  i^pear 
necessary. 

The  first  circumstance  recorded  of  the  son  of  Manoah  is  his  mar- 
riage. He  went  down  to  Timnath,  and  saw  a  woman,  a  daughter 
of  a  Philistine :  and  he  at  once  requested  his  parents  to  procure  her 
for  his  wife.  They  objected,  not  knowing  that  this  attachment  was 
**  of  the  Lord."  But  Samson  persisted  in  his  object ;  and  in  one  of 
his  visits,  being  assailed  by  a  lion  in  the  way,  "  the  Spirit  of  the 
Lord  came  mightily  upon  him,  and  he  rent  him  as  he  would  have 
rent  a  kid,  and  he  had  nothing  in  his  hand."  Judges  xiv,  6.  After 
awhile,  on  another  visit,  passing  that  way,  he  turned  aside  to  see  the 
carcass  of  the  lion,  and  found  that  a  swarm  of  bees  had  taken  up 
ttieir  abode  and  deposited  their  honey  in  it,  of  whidi  he  took  some 
in  his  hands,  and  went  on  eating.  The  marriage  took  place,  and 
the  Philistines  brought  thirty  companions  to  be  with  him.  At  the 
feast,  the  bridegroom  propounded  a  riddle  to  ihe  company,  stating 
that,  if  they  could  solve  it  within  the  seven  days  of  the  feast,  he  would 
give  them  thirty  sheets  and  thirty  changes  of  raiment;  but  that^  if 
fliey  failed,  then  he  would  expect  firom  them  such  a  present  It  waa 
ihusgiven:  "  Out  of  the  eater  came  forth  meat,  and  out  of  the  strong 
cune  forth  sweetness."  Verse  14. 

The  Philistines  in  vain  endeavored  to  unravel  the  meaning  of  this 
enigma ;  upon  which  they  addressed  the  wife^  and,  covertly  charing 
her  wiih  conspiring  to  defraud  them,  threatened  in  case  of  her  non* 
Compliance  to  bum  her  with  fire.  Stung  with  this  reproach,  she 
beciune  importunate  wiih  her  husband;  and  having  obtuned  the 
secret,  told  it  to  her  firiends.  They  at  once  gave  Samson  his  answer, 
saying,  "  What  is  sweeter  than  honey  f  and  what  is  stronger  than  a 
Hon  ?"  To  which  Samson  rejoined,  *'  Nothing  is  more  deceitful  than 
a  woman;  for  such  was  the  person  that  discovered  myinterpretatioil 
to  you."— JosepAw*,  Ant,  b.  v,  dL  viii,  sec.  6.  He  then  proceeded 
to  Askelon,  where  he  slew  thirty  Philistines,  and,  taking  their  ni- 
iaent,  gave  it  to  the  perscms  who  had  anawtred  his  enigma.    Bei^g 
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lerj  aiigry  on  acooant  of  this  oircomstance,  he  went  up  to  his 
fiither's  house. 

Some  time  after  this,  he  again  went  down  to  tiie  house  of  his 
wift^B  &ther,  and  found  that  she  had  been  given  to  the  man  who  had 
acted  as  his  friend  at  the  marriage.  This  still  more  irritated  the 
spirit  of  Samson ;  and  he  thenceforward  thought  himself  justified  in 
maidng  any  aggression  upon  the  Philistines.  He  therefore  caught 
three  honcbred  foxes,  and,  tying  them  together,  put  a  fire-brand  be- 
tween eveiy  two  tails,  and  sent  them  into  the  midst  of  the  standing 
com  of  the  Philistines,  and  thus  burnt  up  both  the  shocks  and  the 
sluiding  eom,  with  the  vineyards  and  olives.  When  the  oppressors 
of  Israel  ascertained  who  was  the  author  of  this  calamity,  they  went 
to  tfie  house  of  his  wife,  and  burnt  her  and  her  father's  dwelling 
with  fire;  whereupon  the  enraged  Nazarite  attacked  a  body  of  the 
Philistines,  and  *'  smote  them  hip  and  thigh  with  a  great  slaughter.'* 
Judges  zv,  8.  Afterwards,  expecting  to  be  pursued  by  his  foes,  he 
went  down  and  took  up  his  post  on  the  top  of  the  rock  Etam.  This 
was  a  strong  place  in  the  tribe  of  Judah,  to  tixe  summit  of  which  but 
one  man  could  go  at  the  same  time.  Samson,  therefore,  was  here 
invinoiUe. 

The  Philistines,  determined  to  avenge  the  outrages  which  they 
had  received,  assembled  themselves,  and  encamped  at  Lehi  in  Ju- 
dah. The  Israelites,  unable  to  meet  them  in  war,  expostulated  with 
them ;  but  they  insisted  on  having  Samson  given  up  to  them ;  upon 
iriiich  three  thousand  men  of  Judah  went  down  to  Etam,  and  com- 
^ained  that  he  had  brought  them  into  great  and  unnecessary  trouble. 
**  And  they  said  unto  him.  We  are  come  down  to  bind  thee,  that  we 
may  deliver  thee  into  the  hand  of  the  Philistines."  Verse  12.  Samson 
heard  this  unmoved,  and  was  only  solicitous  to  extort  an  oath  firom 
fliem,  that  they  would  not  &11  upon  him  themselves.  **  And  tiiey 
qpake  unto  him,  saying,  No ;  but  we  will  bind  thee  fast,  and  deliver 
thee  into  their  hand :  but  surely  we  will  not  kin  thee."  Verse  13. 
He  then  submitted  to  their  hands,  and  they  bound  him,  and  brought 
Um  up  from  the  rock.  But  no  sooner  had  he  approached  the  Phi- 
fistine  eamp,  and  heard  them  shouting  at  the  prospect  of  possessing 
him  as  their  prisoner,  than  the  Spirit  of  God  came  mistily  upon 
Um,  he  burst  the  cords  firom  his  hands,  and,  finding  no  other  wea- 
pon, laid  hold  on  the  jaw-bone  of  an  ass,  whidi  he  found  in  his 
way,  and  witii  it  assailed  the  host  of  the  Philistines,  and  slew  a 
fiiousand  men. 

In  this,  as  in  the  other  instances  of  the  miraculous  prowess  of  this 
judge,  it  is  worthy  of  observation,  that  he  acted  alone.  Here  we 
fad  him  assailand  lout  an  amgr ;  yet  there  is  not  the  slightest  evi-t 
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deDce  that  any  of  his  oountrymen  seconded  his  efibrts.  Three  then' 
sand  men  could  assemble  to  deliyer  him  up  to  their  enemies ;  b«li 
as  far  as  our  infoimation  extends,  they  dsured  not  aid  him  in  de» 
stroying  the  routed  foes  of  their  country.  This  &ct  is  a  euriont 
commentary  upon  the  prophetic  declaration  respecting  Samsoiit 
**  He  shall  begin  to  deliver  Israel  out  of  the  hand  of  the  Philistinee..'' 
Judges  xiii,  5.  The  public  spirit  of  his  countrymen  appears  at  this 
time  to  have  been  so  completely  prostrated,  that  none  were  prepared 
to  second  him.  His  heroism,  therefore,  was  only  a  beginning  oC 
their  deliverance. 

After  this  conflict^  Samson  was  sorely  oppressed  by  thirsty  and 
cried  unto  the  Lord,  who  miraculously  supjdied  him  with  water. 
The  account  of  this  supply  has  given  rise  to  much  verbal  critiobm^ 
especially  as  in  our  authorized  version  it  is  said,  '*  God  clave  «i 
hollow  place  that  was  in  the  jaw,  and  there  came  water  tiiereoutL** 
Judges  XV,  19.  We  need  not  wonder  that  such  a  text  has  givtt 
rise  to  much  speculation.  Bochart  contends  that  one  of  the  huge 
teeth  had  been  shook  out,  and  that  the  water  was  made  to  flow  front 
the  vacant  socket.  Usher  urges  that  it  was  broi^ht  from  some 
hollow  in  the  earth ;  and  Josephus  maintains  that  it  was  made  to 
flow  out  of  a  rock. 

The  real  difficulty  in  this  case  arises  from  tiie  fact  that  the  tena 
Lehi  is  used  to  signify  the  name  of  the  place,  as  well  as  the  bonflt 
We  think,  therefore,  the  conclusion  of  the  venerable  primate  the 
most  reasonable :  "  In  whidi  place,  called  Lehi  from  that  jaw-boM^ 
God,  at  the  prayer  of  Samson,  opened  a  hole  in  the  earth,  and  made 
it  a  fountain,  cdled  En-haccore,  'The  fountain  of  him  which  called 
upon  God.'  ''—Usher's  Annals,  p.  82,  fol.  1644. 

Afterwards  Samson  went  down  to  Gaza^  which  the  PhilistineB  had 
again  recovered  from  Israel,  to  the  house  of  a  harlot.  Some  writes 
have  endeavored  to  explain  away  what  appears  objectionable  in  the 
English  reading  of  this  incident,  by  urging  that  in  the  Hebrew  the 
same  term  is  applied  both  to  the  female  keeper  of  an  inn  and  to  isi 
unchaste  woman.  The  account  of  Josephus  accords  with  the  moti 
charitable  construction  of  the  passage;  for  he  says,  "  After  this  fij^ 
Samson  held  the  Philistines  in  contempt,  and  came  to  Gaza,  and 
took  his  lodgings  at  a  certain  inn." — Anty  b.  v,  dt  viii,  sec*  10.  BiA; 
whatever  might  have  been  the  character  of  the  place  where  he  lodgea- 
his  coming  was  soon  noised  abroad,  and  the  inhabitants  were  deter% 
mined,  if  possible,  to  terminate  his  aggressions  with  his  life.  They 
therefore  carefully  closed  the  gate  of  the  city,  set  a  watch,  and 
waited  until  the  morning,  that  they  mij^  put  their  design  into  exe- 
cution.    But  Samaon  **  arose  at  midnig^<<  and  took  the  doors  of  the 
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giie  of  the  city,  and  the  two  posts,  and  went  away  with  them,-  bar 
and  all,  and  put  them  upon  his  shoulders,  and  carried  them  up  to 
the  top  of  a  hill  that  is  before  Hebron."  Judges  zvi,  8.  The  effect  oir 
this  astonishing  feat  of  strength  upon  his  enemies  may  be  conceiyed. 

But  Samson  only  avoided  one  danger  to  &11  into  a  greater.  Our 
next  information  of  him  states,  "that  he  loved  a  woman  in  the  vat 
ley  cS  Sorek,  whose  name  was  Delilah."  Verse  4.  As  this  place 
lay  about  midway  between  Gath  and  Kirjath-jearim,  it  was  just  oa 
the  confines  of  Philistia  and  Israel.  We  cannot,  therefore,  ascertaiii 
firom  the  place,  whether  this  woman  was  an  Israelite  or  a  Philistine^ 
although  from  her  conduct  the  latter  is  more  probable.  "  The  lordt 
of  the  Philistines"  were  no  sooner  informed  of  this  unhappy  connect* 
tion,  than  they  resolved  to  employ  the  deceitful  woman  as  the  in- 
strument of  Ids  destruction ;  promising  her  a  large  sum  of  money, 
should  she  succeed  in  enabling  them  to  take  possession  of  his  per* 
son.  Josephus  tells  us  that  she  began  her  evil  work  by  flattering: 
the  pride  of  her  victim,  and  by  extolling  his  wonderful  exploits ;  ex- 
pressing, at  the  same  time,  the  utmost  curiosity  to  know  wherein  hifl: 
astonishing  prowess  consisted,  and  by  what  means  he  had  attained 
a  d^ree  of  strength  so  much  exceeding  that  of  other  men.  Thf 
evasions  to  which  he  had  recourse  prove  at  once  his  weakness,  and 
hii  apprehension  of  the  snares  with  which  he  saw  himself  surround- 
ed. He  first  sacrificed  truth,  and  then  religion.  In  the  commence** 
Bwnt  of  his  troubles  he  relinquished  personal  honor ;  and  he  ended 
by  abjuring  his  profession  as  a  person  dedicated  to  Heaven.  He 
broke  the  vow  of  his  Nazaritism ;  and  from  that  moment  his  great 
strength  went  from  him.  He  allowed  the  razor  to  come  upon  his 
head,  and  he  instantly  became  weak,  and  was  like  any  other  man. 
"And  he  awoke  out  of  his  sleep,  and  said,  "  I  will  go  out  as  at  other. 
times  before,  and  shake  myself.  And  he  wist  not  that  the  Lord 
was  departed  from  him.  But  the  Philistines  took  him,  and  put  out 
his  eyes,  and  brought  him  down  to  Gaza,  and  bound  him  with  fetters 
of  brass."  Verses  20,  21. 

Having  thus  obtained  possession  of  their  hated  enemy,  and  forever 
shrouded  him  in  darkness,  the  Philistines  doomed  him  to  the  vilest 
indignity:  they  shut  him  up  in  prison,  where  he  was  compelled  to 
grind  com,  the  usual  employment  of  slaves.  The  humiliation  and 
suffering  whidi  the  Hebrew  hero  was  tiius  doomed  to  endure  was 
not  a  sufficient  gratification  for  the  pride  and  exultation  of  the  Phi- 
listines. The  lords  of  this  people,  intoxicated  with  their  success, 
appointed  a  great  sacrifice  in  the  house  of  Dagon,  their  god ;  "  for 
they  said.  Our  god  hath  delivered  into  our  hands  our  enemy,  and 
tbadeatroyer  of  our  inuntry,  which  slew  many  of  us."  Verse  24. 
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But,' while  engaged  in  the  festivities  of  this  service,  it  oocorred  to 
them  that  the  presence  of  Samson  would  add  to  the  interest  of  the 
scene.  He  was  accordingly  brought  from  the  prison  to  minister  to 
their  mirth. 

Before  this  time,  however,  his  hair  had  again  grown ;  and  with  it 
his  extraordinary  strength  had  in  some  measure  returned.  The 
building  in  which  the  immense  concourse  of  Philistines  were  assem« 
bled,  appears  to  have  been  uncovered  in  ihe  centre;  so  that  the  three 
thousand  men  and  women  who  were  standing  on  the  roof^  could  see 
what  was  taking  place  in  the  area  below,  the  superstructure  being 
supported  by  pillars.  Samson,  conscious  of  his  degradation,  ear- 
nestly prayed  to  God  for  help,  and  entreated  the  lad  who  led  him  to 
direct  his  hands  to  the  pillars,  under  the  pretense  of  his  wishing  to 
lean  upon  them.  Having  thus  got  the  two  centre  pillars  of  tiie 
building,  the  one  in  his  right  hand,  and  the  other  in  his  left,  he 
prayed,  and,  exerting  all  his  strength,  wrested  them  &om  their  posi- 
tion. Thus  deprived  of  support,  "  the  house  fell  upon  the  lords, 
and  upon  all  the  people  that  were  therein.  So  the  dead  which  he 
slew  at  his  death,  were  more  than  they  which  he  slew  in  his  life." 
Verse  30.  Then  his  brethren  and  the  house  of  his  &ther  came 
down,  and  carried  up  the  body,  and  buried  it  in  the  burying-plaoe 
of  Manoah,  between  Zorah  and  Eshtaol.  The  destruction  of  life  oo-. 
casioned  by  Samson  at  his  death,  falling,  as  there  appears  every  rea- 
son to  believe  it  did,  upon  the  flower  of  the  Philistine  nation,  must 
for  a  while,  at  least,  have  paralyzed  their  national  energy.  Samson 
had  judged  Israel  twenty  years. 

We  have  ahready  intimated  our  opinion,  that  Samson  lived  in  the 
time  of  Eli:  according  to  the  chronological  arrangement  which  is 
here  adopted,  they  began  their  official  career  about  the  same  time. 
Eli,  who  was  the  hi^  priest,  appears  to  have  exercised  a  judicial 
oversight  over  the  civil  government  of  the  people ;  while  the  son  of 
Muioah,  during  his  erratic  course,  and  especially  at  its  close,  inflicted 
severe  chastisement  on  the  oppressors  of  Israel. 

About  two  or  three  years  before  Samson  entered  upon  his  public 
course,  another  divine  interposition  took  place,  which  in  its  resnltB: 
was  not  very  unlike  tiiat  which  preceded  Ids  own  birth.  "RIlfM^aih/  a 
Levite  of  Mount  Ephraim,  had  two  wives,  Hannah  and  Peninnah:, 
the  latter  had  children ;  but  Hannah  was  barren.  This  was  not  only  * 
in  itself  a  severe  affliction  to  Hannah,  but  exposed  her  to  the  taunts 
and  reproaches  of  PeninnaL  In  these  circumstances  the  afflicted 
woman,  on  one  of  the  annual  visits  of  the  fiunily  to  the  tabemaolfr 
at  Shiloh,  took  occasion  to  make  earnest  and  importunate  prayer  to- 
Qod,that  he  would  remove  her  reproach.    Her  earnestness  of 
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ner  and  pecoliaritj  of  appearance  attracted  the  notice  of  Eli,  whvi 
rq[)royed  her,  supposing  she  was  drunken ;  but,  having  been  unde  • 
eeived,  he  joined  in  her  prayer,  that  God  would  grant  her  request ; 
and  Hannah  vowed,  that  if  her  prayer  was  answered,  she  would 
fiithfully  dedicate  the  child  to  God.  Her  prayer  was  heard.  The 
son  was  bom;  and,  the  days  of  his  infancy  having  passed  away, 
HAnnah  brought  Samuel  to  Eli,  and  solemnly  devoted  him  to  the 
divine  service.  Even  in  the  very  brief  narration  of  these  events, 
we  cannot  pass  over  the  splendid  efiusion  in  which  Hannah  recorded 
her  grateful  sense  of  the  divine  mercy.  It  indicates  not  only  deep 
piety,  but  refined  taste,  and  great  poetic  ability ;  and  shows,  that 
when  Israel  as  a  nation  was  in  the  most  rude  condition,  and  in  a 
state  bordering  on  social  and  political  disorganization,  there  were, 
even  then,  and  in  humble  life,  minds  of  the  first  order,  not  only  rich  in 
native  genius,  but  elevated  and  ornamented  by  great  cultivation.  We 
may  have  to  notice  this  admirable  hymn  elsewhere,  on  account  of  its 
rel^^us  predictions : — we  here  call  attention  to  prophecies  which  it 
contains  of  a  temporal  character.  Hannah  predicts  her  future  firuit- 
fiihiess,  1  Sam.  ii,  7;  (she  had  five  other  children;)  she  foretels  the 
judgments  of  Grod  upon  the  enemies  of  Israel,  verse  10 ;  and  even  de- 
scribes the  means  by  which  they  should  be  inflicted.  Compare  verse 
10  with  vii,  10. 

Eli,  though  he  appears  to  have  been  a  good  man,  was  very  defi- 
dent  as  a  public  ma^strate.  His  sons,  whose  position  was  promi- 
nent and  influential,  from  their  relation  to  the  high  priest  and  su- 
preme judge,  were  nevertheless  exceedingly  wicked.  Their  sordid 
exactions  infiringed  the  law,  reflected  great  dishonor  upon  God,  and 
farou^t  the  priestly  office  into  contempt ;  while  the  vices  of  their  pri- 
vate conduct  were  so  flagrant,  that  they  polluted  the  tabernacle  and 
demoralized  the  people.  Their  father,  who  was  aware  of  their  evil 
doings,  administered  nothing  but  a  very  mild  and  utterly  ineffectual 
reproof.  In  those  circumstances,  God  himself  undertook  the  mat- 
ter, and  sent  a  prophet  to  Eli,  who  placed  before  him  the  calling  of 
the  family  of  Aaron  to  the  priesthood,  its  object,  and  responsibili- 
ties ;  showed  in  vivid  terms  the  extent  of  the -prevailing  corruption, 
and  denounced  the  ruin  of  his  family ;  and  especially  the  death  of 
his  two  sons,  Hophni  and  Phinehas,  on  the  same  day.  Yet  this  di- 
vine warning  did  not  lead  them  to  repentance.  The  message  was, 
however,  in  mercy,  repeated.*    Samuel  being  at  the  time,  according 

^It  is  surprising  that  Mr.  Townsend,  in  his  excellent  **  Chronological  Arrangement  of 
the  ScriptoKS,"  shoold  have  placed  the  second  chapter  of  the  First  Book  of  Samuel  after 
the  third,  and  ihns  have  made  the  revelation  to  Sunnel  prior  to  the  message  of  the  pea- 
ph0t,  although  the  reverse  is  manifpst  from  chap,  iii,  12. 
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to  Josephus,  about  twelve  years  of  age,  was  lying  in  (lie  sacred  tent, 
when  the  Lord  called  him  by  his  name;  and  he,  thinking  it  was  EU, 
as  no  other  person  was  present,  ran  to  the  high  priest  to  inquire  what 
he  wanted.  This  having  been  repeated,  Eli,  at  length,  supposing  thai 
the  Lord  had  spoken  to  him,  told  him,  if  he  heard  the  voice  again, 
to  reply,  "  Speak,  Lord ;  for  thy  servant  heareth."  1  Sam.  iii,  9. 
He  obeyed,  a&d  the  Lord  repeated  to  him  the  threatoung  which  he 
had  previously  denounced  against  the  house  of  Eli.  In  the  morn- 
ing, the  high  priest  inquired  of  Samuel  the  purport  of  the  communi- 
cation, and,  on  hearing  the  doom  of  his  family  repeated,  he  resign- 
edly said,  **  It  is  the  Lord :  let  him  do  what  seemeth  him  good.'' 
Verse  18. 

From  this  time  the  Lord  communicated  his  will  to  Samuel  "  And 
Samuel  grew,  and  the  Lord  was  with  him,  and  did  let  none  of  his 
words  &11  to  the  ground.  And  all  Israel,  from  Dan  even  to  Beer- 
sheba^  knew  that  Samuel  was  established  to  be  a  prophet  of  the 
Lord.  And  the  Lord  appeared  again  in  Shiloh :  for  the  Lord  re- 
vealed himself  to  Samuel  in  Shiloh  by  the  word  of  the  Lord."' 
Verses  19-21. 

As  the  judicial  administration  of  Samuel  stands  so  intimatdj 
connected  with  the  establishment  of  monarchy,  we  shall  reserve  our 
notice  of  its  proceedings  to  the  next  chapter. 

Although  ttie  divine  communications  made  to  the  young  prophet 
seemed  to  indicate  a  promise  of  better  days  for  Israel,  subsequent 
events  showed  that  the  chosen  people  of  the  Lord  had  not  yet  sunk 
into  the  lowest  depth  of  humiliation  and  distress. 

The  Philistines,  recovering  from  the  panic,  which  was  induced  by 
the  loss  they  sustained  at  the  death  of  Samson,  and  finding,  in  aU 
probability,  that  their  authority  had  in  some  instances  been  ques- 
tioned, gathered  themselves  together  against  Israel.  The  descend- 
ants of  Jacob  still  possessed  spirit  enough  to  meet  their  foes  in  ihB 
field.  But  the  Philistines  prevailed,  and  Israel  fled  before  them. 
In  order,  if  possible,  to  repidr  this  disaster,  they  sent  for  the  ark  of 
God  firom  Shiloh,  which,  accompanied  by  Hophni  and  Fhinehas,  was 
brought  to  the  camp,  (ind  received  by  the  people  with  aoclamatioBa 
of  joy. 

Litelligence  of  this  movement  spread  consteniation  and  dismsy 
among  the  Philistines.  They  remembered  the  mighty  works  which 
the  Lord  had  done  in  Egypt  and  in  the  wilderness,  and  they  trem- 
bled, lest  their  fate  should  be  similar.  Roused  by  this  danger, 
they  encouraged  themselves  to  the  most  desperate  efifbrts, .  agun 
attacked  the  army  of  Israel,  and  again  prevailed.  Sin  had  sepa- 
rated the  chosen  people  firom  the  protecting  power  of  God.    Thir^ 

11* 
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thousand  Israelites  fell  dead  on  the  field,  Hopfani  and  Fhindias 
Trere  slain,  and  the  ark  of  God  was  carried  into  captiyity  by  the 
heathen. 

Information  of  this  terrible  calamity  was  brought  to  Eli,  as  he  sat 
by  the  way,  blind,  and  waiting  with  great  anxiety  tiie  issue  of  the 
contest  When  he  heard  of  the  death  of  his  sons,  and  of  the  cap- 
ture of  the  ark,  "  he  fell  from  off  the  seat  backward  by  the  side  of 
the  gate,  and  his  neck  brake,  and  he  died."  1  Sam.  iv,  18.  As  we 
shall  show  that  the  administration  of  Samuel  was  clearly  prepara- 
tive to  the  establishment  of  monarchy,  we  regard  this  adversity  as 
the  condition  to  which  Israel  had  been  gradually  sinking,  notwith- 
standing many  gracious  interpositions  of  Divine  Power,  throughout 
the  whole  period  of  their  residence  in  Canaan. 

This  (if  we  may  use  such  language)  was  the  result  of  the  grand 
experiment  of  the  theocracy.  God  having  delivered  the  descend- 
ants of  Jacob  out  of  Egyptian  bondage,  and  manifested  on  their 
behalf  in  tiie  wilderness  the  greatness  of  his  power,  brought  their 
diildren,  who  had  been  trained  up  under  the  constant  guidance  of 
his  presence,  and  fed  by  his  daily  miracles,  into  the  land  which  he 
had  {HTomised  them.  Here  he  subdued  every  power  before  them, 
gave  them  the  high  places  of  the  land,  and  opened  up  to  them  a  ca- 
reer of  the  most  glorious  happiness  and  prosperity.  But  it  was  his 
purpose  that,  in  this  course,  tiieir  piety  should  be  the  basis  of  their 
power.  He  avowed  himself  at  once  their  God  and  their  King,  en- 
joined obedience,  and  promised  unbounded  success.  But  they  were 
disobedient,  and  consequently  lost  the  blessings  of  his  covenant- 
merqr-  Instead,  therefore,  of  rising  up  under  the  plenary  influence 
of  divine  power,  and  displaying  to  all  the  nations  of  the  earth  a 
holy,  happy,  and  invincible  people,  who  derived  all  their  advan- 
tage and  glory,  not  from  human  prowess  and  political  institutions, 
but  from  the  faithfulness  and  truth  of  Jehovah,  we  find  them 
trami^ed  upon,  and  tjrrannized  ovor,  by  the  vilest  tribes  of  man- 
kind. Joshua  had  fearful  forebodings  of  this  dire  result,  even  in 
his  day.  "Ye  cannot,"  said  he,  "serve  the  Lord:  for  he  is  a 
holy  God."  Joshua  xxiv,  19.  The  man  of  God  did  not  mean  to 
assert  the  absolute  impossibility  of  the  thing,  but  their  want  of 
moral  qualification  for  this  service.  Instead  of  rising  into  holi- 
ness, they  sank  into  idolatry ;  and  hence,  notwithstanding  repeated 
miraculous  interpositions,  they  are  found  at  length  in  slavish  sub- 
jection to  a  heathen  power, — iiie  ark  of  God's  covenant  in  a  heathen 
temple,  and  a  necessity  created  for  molding  their  political  constitu- 
tion into  another  form,  in  order  to  save  them  as  a  people  from 
total  min. 
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It  win  now  be  neoessary  to  g^ve  a  chronological  arrangement  of 
the  events  reviewed  in  this  chapter : — 

B.G. 

llie  Israelites  passed  the  Jordan *  1068 

Termination  of  the  war,  first  division  of  lands,  and  setting  up 

of  the  Ubemade 7  years  1561 

Second  division  of  lands 

Death  of  Joshua  and  elders 18  —  1548 

Anarchy.    In  which  took  place  the  war  with  the  Be^jamites, 

and  the  idolatry  of  Micah 2  —  1541 

FiBST  SsBViTUDB,  Under  Cushan-rishathaim  8  —  1588 

Othniel,  judge 40—1498 

Seoovd  Bebyitudx,  under  the  Moabites 18  —  1476 

Ehud  and  Shamgar,  judges 80  —  1885 

TmBD  Skkyxtudb,  under  the  Canaanites 20  —  1376 

Deborah  and  Barak,  judges 40  —  1885 

FouBTH  SxBYTruDX,  uuder  the  Midianites 7  —  1828 

EUmelech  and  Naomi  sojourn  in  the  land  of  Moab 

Gideon.judge 40  —  1288 

Naomi  and  Ruth  return 

Alnmelech 8  —  1286 

Tola 22.  —  1268 

Jair. 82  —  1241 

FtiTH  Sebyitude,  under  the  Ammonites 18  —  1228 

Jephthah,  judge 6  —  1217 

Ibzan 7  —  1210 

Samson  bom 

Klon,  judge 10  —  120O 

Abdon 8  —  1192 

Sixth  Sbbvitudx,  under  the  Philistines 

Samuel  bom  two  years  before  the  expiration  of  the  sixth  ser- 
vitude  

Samson  and  Eli,  judges  the  last  twenty  years  of  this  time ....  40  —  1152 

Eli,  judge  afterward 20  —  1182 

Sbvbhth  Ssbvitcdb,  or  anarchy 20  7  m.  1111 

Samuel,  judge 

When  Saul  was  anointed  king 12  —  1099 

468  7 

This  arrangement  accords  exactly  with  the  chronology  of  Jose- 
phus,  who  makes  it  five  hnndred  and  ninety-two  years  from  the  ex- 
odus to  the  building  of  Solomon's  temple,  which  is  thus  shown :— - 

From  the  exodus  to  the  passing  over  Jordan 40  years. 

From  passing  the  Jordan  to  the  accession  of  Saul,  468  years  7  months 

current 469    — 

Reign  of  Saul 40    — 

David 40    — 

Solomon  before  the  temple  was  begun 8    — 

592  years. 

The  numbers,  as  they  stand  in  the  preceding  table,  not  only  accord 
with  Josephus,  but  also  with  the  entire  current  of  Scripture,  (except 
the  corrupted  text  of  1  Kings  vi,  1,)  and  agree  with  the  computation 
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of  Jackson  down  to  the  time  when  Samuel  entered  upon  his  jadioial 
coarse.  But  for  the  subsequent  dates,  as  they  are  given  above,  we 
are  indebted  to  the  profound  researches  of  Bidiop  Bussel,  who  sug- 
gested allowing  the  twelve  years  for  Samuel's  ofScial  life  between 
the  twenty-one  years'  anarchy  and  the  accession  of  Saul,  and  thus 
relieved  ^e  subject  from  the  embarrassment  in  which  the  leamed 
labors  of  Jackson  had  left  it. 

Bat  as  every  reader  of  Biblical  history  is  aware  that,  instead  of 
five  hundred  and  ninety-two  years,  Archbishop  Usher  assigns  to  this 
period  only  four  huncbred  and  eighty  years,  in  accordance  with  the 
text  to  which  we  have  referred,  it  is  necessary  to  observe  that  the 
above  account  not  only  rests  on  the  authority  of  Josephus,  Clement 
of  Alexandria,  and  other  ancient  writers,  but  is  also  sustained  by  the 
general  scope  of  Holy  Scripture.  St.  Paul,  for  instance,  states  that 
from  the  division  of  the  land  to  the  administration  of  Samuel  was 
four  hundred  and  fifty  years,  with  which  statement  our  table  exactly 
agrees^  while  it  frees  the  narrative  from  the  greatest  difficulties  to 
whidi  it  is  otherwise  exposed.  "  According  to  Usher,  Petavius,  Ga- 
pelluB,  and  most  other  chronologers,  who  omit  the  seventh  servitude^ 
and  the  twelve  years  of  Samuel's  judicature  prior  to  the  nomination 
of  Saul,  the  prophet  became  a  judge  at  thirteen ;  was  a  gray-headed 
man,  and  had  sons  fit  to  assist  him  in  his  office  before  he  was  twenty- 
three;  and,  finally,  died  at  an  advanced  age  about  the  time  he  com- 
pleted his  fiftieth  year!" — RusseVs  Connexion,  vol.  i,  p.  163. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

THB  HISTOBT  OF  THE  HEBREW  PEOPLE  FROM  THE  ESTABLISH- 
KENT  OF  MONAROHT  TO  THE  DIVISION  OF  THE  EINODOM. 

Samuel  RxcooincBD  as  a  Pbophxt— HIb  Administntion  and  Efforts  to  instnioi  and  im- 
prove the  PtooplA-^lli*  minoalou  Boat  of  the  Fhilistixies— Sunnel  in  his  old  Ago  m- 
sisted  by  Us  Sons— Their  Sin— -Tbb  Elakbs  ask  a  Kna— The  Causes  of  this  Applica- 
tion—The Bfqnfflit  is  granted,  and  Saul  anointed — Jabesh-Gllead  delivered — Sanl  oon- 
firmed  in  the  Kingdom— War  with  the  FhilisUnes— Saul's  Impatience  and  IVansgna- 
sion— He  is  threatened— -Heroism  and  Saooev  of  Jonathan— The  King  again  acta  vat- 
wisely— Seal  commanded  to  destroy  the  Amalekite»— He  is  victorioas,  but  again  traii»' 
grosses,  and  is  assured  that  he  shall  be  depriyed  of  the  Kingdom— David  privately 
anointed — Saul's  mental  Ifalady— ^He  is  relieved  by  David's  Music — ^David  made  tlM 
King's  Annor-bearer— War  with  the  Philistines  renewed— Goliath's  Defiano»— David 
kills  the  Giant— Sanl,  Jealous  of  David's  Fame,  persecutes  hina— The  Friendship  of 
David  and  Jonathan— David  flies  to  the  Philistines— The  increasing  Distress  of  Sanl^ 
His  Death— Ths  Rbtubh  akd  Acobssiov  of  David— David  anointed  King  of  Jodali  la 
Hebron— Death  of  Ishbosheih- David  anointed  King  over  all  Israel— Jerusalem  takia 
and  made  the  Capital— Great  Success  of  David  in  all  his  military  Enterprises  Tha 
Kingdom  delivered  from  all  internal  Enemies — And  the  neighboring  States  subdued — 
David's  Sin  in  the  Case  of  Bathsheba  and  Uriah — His  Punishment  denounced— TIm 
Wickedness  of  Amnon — ^He  is  slain — ^Absalom  banished — But  afterward  pardoned— Bli 
Conspiracy— ^David  ilies-^bsalom  obtains  the  Capitsl— His  Conduot— He  is  slain— Hit 
Return  of  the  King— Rebellion  of  Sheba— The  Kingdom  saved  by  Joab— The  People 
numbered— The  consequent  Pestilence— The  last  Days  of  David— His  Death— Ths  Statb 

OF  THE  HXBBZW  KurODOM  AT  THB  ClOSX  OF  DaVID'S  ReIOH — ACCBSSOII  OF  SoLOWHI 

—Piety  and  Wisdom— He  bsgins  to  build  the  Temple— The  Greatness  of  the  Work— Ik 
Enormous  expense — ^The  Fabric  completed  and  dedicated — Solomon's  coMiiKnGiAL 
PoucT — Palmyra— Baalbec — ^Extensive  inland  Trade — Maritime  Commerce — Ophlr— 
The  Queen  of  Sheba's  Visit — Solomon's  Riches — ^His  unbounded  Luxury  and  State— His 
numerous  Wives  and  Concubines — ^His  Apostasy — ^The  awful  Extent  of  his  Idolatries— 
Jeroboam  informed  by  a  Prophet  that  he  shall  reign  over  ten  Tribes — ^The  Death  of 
Solomon — ^And  Accession  of  Rehoboam — Wa  Folly— The  Drvisioir  of  the  KnroDOif^- 
Brief  Renew  of  the  Reign  of  Solomon — ^National  Consequences  of  his  Sin. 

It  has  been  shown  in  the  preceding  pages,  that,  even  before  the 
death  of  Eli,  Samuel  was  estistblished  as  a  prophet  of  God  in  Israel, 
and  that  he  was  recognized  as  such  from  Dan  to  Beersheba.  It  is 
also  probable  that  at  this  time  he  took  some  active  part  in  public  af- 
fairs ;  for  the  account  of  the  battle  of  Eben-ezer  is  introduced  with 
the  remark,  "  And  the  word  of  Samuel  came  to  all  Israel."  1  Sam. 
iv,  I.  After  that  calamitous  conflict,  the  ark  of  Otod,  which  was 
taken  by  the  Philistines,  was  carried  to  Ashdod,  and  placed  in  the 
temple  of  Dagon.  Here,  however,  it  was  soon  proved  iliat  the  defeat 
and  humiliation  of  Israel  had  not  been  occasioned  by  any  want  of 
power,  or  lack  of  watchful  care,  on  the  part  of  Jehovah.  Having 
punished  the  wickedness  of  his  people,  he  now  interposed  to  main- 
tain his  own  honor,  and  to  assert  his  Divine  supremacy.    The  sacred 
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aik,  when  placed  in  tiie  idol  temple,  was  not  unaccompanied  by  ibe 
presence  and  power  of  Him  to  whose  service  it  had  been  consecrated. 
In  the  morning,  when  the  Philistines  came  early  to  the  sacred  plaoe, 
probably  to  celebrate  the  pnuses  of  their  idol,  and  exult  over  the 
capture  of  the  ark,  lo,  Dagon  had  fallen  prostrate  before  the  ark. 
Supposing  this  might  have  been  accidental,  they  set  the  image  again 
in  his  place ;  but  their  hopes  were  vain :  when  they  returned  on  the 
morrow,  they  found  Dagon  feJlen  again,  with  his  head  and  hands  cot 
oS,  only  his  stump  being  left.  Nor  was  this  the  only  infliction  they 
were  doomed  to  suffer.  God  smote  the  men  of  Ashdod  with  a  sore 
disease ;  and  punished  them  so  severely,  as  to  lead  them  to  rescdve 
thai;  the  ark  of  the  Grod  of  Israel  should  not  remain  with  them. 
Thence,  therefore,  it  was  taken  to  Grath.  Here,  also,  dire  affiicti<m 
fell  upon  the  people,  which,  unable  to  bear,  they  hoped  to  avert  by 
taking  the  ark  to  Ekron.  But  the  inhabitants  of  tiiis  city,  warned 
by  what  had  taken  place,  refused  to  receive  it,  saying,  "  They  have 
brought  about  the  ark  of  the  God  of  Israel  to  us,  to  slay  us  and  our 
people."  1  Sam.  v,  10.  This  deep  and  general  conviction  of  the  ir- 
resistible power  of  Jehovah  induced  a  serious  deliberation  on  the 
subject.  All  the  lords  of  the  Philistines  met  together,  and  ultimate- 
ly determined  to  send  back  the  ark  to  the  land  of  Israel.  This  was 
resolved  upon ;  for  they  said,  "  That  it  slay  us  not,  and  our  people: 
for  there  was  a  deadly  destruction  throughout  all  the  city;  the  hand 
of  God  was  very  heavy  there."  Verse  11. 

In  consequence  of  this  determination,  the  ark  was  sent  back  to  the 
Israelites,  after  it  had  been  with  the  Philistines  about  seven  months. 
The  manner  in  which  this  was  done  is  worthy  of  notice.  Smartii^ 
under  what  they  fully  believed  to  be  the  judicial  inflictions  of  the 
Gk>d  of  Israel,  the  Philistine  lords  decided  on  sending  a  trespass-of- 
fering with  the  ark,  in  humble  acknowledgment  of  their  sin  and  sub- 
jection, and  in  the  hope  that  their  plagues  would  be  removed.  But^ 
while  this  was  very  carefully  done,  they  at  the  same  tune  felt  anxious 
to  have  further  proof  that  a  supernatural  power  attended  this  sacred 
ark;  and  they  therefore  made  their  arrangements  for  its  removal 
with  great  caution  and  ingenuity.  Having  made  a  new  cart,  and 
placed  the  ark  with  the  trespass-offering  upon  it,  they  took  two  milch 
cows  which  had  never  previously  been  yoked,  and,  confining  their 
calves  at  home,  tied  them  to  the  cart,  and  left  them  to  take  their 
own  way.  The  result  afforded  a  complete  answer  to  all  their  doubts. 
In  defiimce  of  all  the  instincts  of  their  nature,  these  imtrained  ani- 
mals quietly  took  the  direct  way  toward  the  borders  of  Israel,  and» 
taming  neither  to  the  right  hand  nor  to  the  left,  they  tarried  not  un* 
tQ  they  had  crossed  the  frontier,  and  safely  taken  the  ark  to  Betth 
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shemesh.  The  Israelites,  who  were  here  engaged  in  reaping  the 
wheat-harvest,  when  they  saw  the  ark,  rejoiced  greatly,  and  sacrificed 
the  kine  as  a  burnt-offering  onto  the  Lord. 

Among  the  many  extraordinary  points  in  this  narrative,  it  is  to 
'be  noted  that  Beth-shemesh  was  a  Levitical  town;  so  that  the  ark 
was  divinely  directed,  not  only  in  the  Hebrew  territory,  but  to  a  paj> 
ticular  place,  occupied  by  men  who  were  devoted  to  the  service  of 
the  sanctuary.  This  circumstance,  whilst  it  partially  accounts  for 
the  transgression  which  followed,  rendered  it  inexcusable.  The  men 
of  Beth-shemesh,  probably  anxious  to  know  whether  the  sacred 
contents  of  the  ark  still  remained,  dared  to  look  into  the  holy  chest ; 
which  conduct  was  so  offensive  to  God,  that  he  cut  off  seventy  men 
with  sudden  death.  (See  Appendix,  note  49.)  Terrified  by  this  in- 
fliction, the  men  of  Beth-shemesh  sent  to  Kirjath-jearim,  saying 
"  The  Philistines  have  brought  again  the  ark  of  the  Lord ;  come  ye 
down,  and  fetch  it  up  to  you."  1  Sam.  vi,  21.  This  request  was 
complied  with ;  and  the  sacred  chest  was  deposited  in  the  house  of 
Abinadab,  in  the  hill,  who  set  apart  his  son  to  keep  it. 

During  the  whole  of  this  period  the  Israelites  appear  to  have  re- 
mained in  a  state  of  inactivity,  as  respected  their  national  independ- 
ence ;  while  the  Philistines  had  been  so  humbled  and  terror-stricken 
by  the  judgment  which  had  fallen  upon  them  in  connection  with 
their  possession  of  the  ark,  that  they  appear  to  have  made  no  ag- 
gressive movement  of  importance  for  a  considerable  time. 

Throughout  this  season  of  fearful  religious  declension,  and  na- 
tional prostration  and  apathy,  Samuel  was  raised  up  to  take  the 
direction  of  public  afiairs,  and  to  restore  unity  and  confidence  to  the 
Hebrew  nation.  As  a  prophet  of  God,  his  first  efforts  were  directed 
to  the  religious  instruction  and  reformation  of  the  people;  and, 
whilst  thus  occupied,  he  would  have  some  acquaintance  with  secular 
aflftdrs,  from  being  called  to  adjust  differences,  and  to  arbitrate  in 
cases  of  dispute.  His  devoted  labors,  in  connection  with  the  sub- 
jection and  adversity  to  which  the  Israelites  were  exposed,  induced 
a  general  desire  for  a  better  state  of  things :  this  feeling  graduallj 
acquired  strength,  until  at  length  we  are  told,  the  people  "lamented 
after  the  Lord."  1  Sam.  vii,  2.  Samuel  took  advantage  of  this  dis- 
position of  the  public  mind,  and  earnestly  exhorted  them,  as  a  test 
and  proof  of  their  sincerity,  to  cleanse  themselves  from  the  polla* 
tions  of  Baal  and  Ashtaroth,  and  to  give  themselves  fully  to  the 
service  of  the  Lord.  He  then  commanded  them  to  gather  all  Israd 
to  him  at  Mizpeh.  Here  the  people  met  and  confessed  their  sin,  and 
fasted,  and  submitted  themselves  unto  Samuel,  who  then  entered 
fully  upon  the  duties  of  his  oflSce  as  the  acknowledged  judge  of  Israel 
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But  this  movement  was  too  public  and  important  to  escape  the 
vigilance  of  the  Philistine  lords.  Either  regarding  this  assembly  as 
convoked  for  the  purpose  of  fostering  national  objects,  and  of  devis- 
ing plans  for  the  attainment  of  independence,  which  they  were  de- 
tennined  to  crash ;  or  as  affording  an  opportunity  of  still  further 
humbling  the  Hebrews,  these  tyrant  rulers  collected  their  forces,  and 
marched  an  army  against  the  Israelites  at  Mizpeh.  The  sons  of 
Jacob  were  neither  armed  nor  organized  for  war ;  their  meeting  had 
a  design  and  character  of  a  very  different  kind.  When,  therefore, 
&ey  saw  the  approach  of  the  Plulistine  host,  they  neither  dared  to 
meet  them  in  battle,  nor  abandoned  themselves  to  despair;  they 
took  the  course  always  open  to  the  house  of  Israel :  they  entreated 
Samuel  to  pray  unto  the  Lord  for  them.  The  prophet  complied, 
and  proceeded  to  offer  a  burnt-offering,  when  the  Philistines  drew 
near  in  hostile  array.  But  the  prayer  was  heard :  Jehovah  inter- 
posed on  behalf  of  his  people,  and  thundered  from  heaven  in  a  man- 
ner so  terrible,  that  tiie  Philistines,  overwhelmed  with  terror  and 
alarm,  fled  in  confusion ;  the  Israelites,  availing  themselves  of  the 
advantage,  pursued  their  enemies,  and  smote  them,  and  recovered 
possession  of  several  cities  which  the  Philistines  had  previously 
taken  from  Israel  and  retained.  So  decisive  and  complete  was  this 
triumph  of  Israel  over  their  haughty  foes,  that  we  are  told,  **  The 
Philistines  were  subdued,  and  they  came  no  more  into  the  coast  of 
Israel :  and  the  hand  of  the  Lord  was  against  the  Philistines  all  the 
days  of  Samuel."  1  Sam.  vii,  13.  (See  Appendix,  note  60.) 

The  characfcer  of  Samuel  in  his  judicial  capacity,  and  the  course 
of  his  public  life,  while  perfectly  consistent  with  his  education  and 
profession  as  a  prophet,  were,  nevertheless,  in  remarkable  contrast 
to  the  conduct  of  those  who  had  preceded  him  as  judges  of  Israel. 
These  had  generally  distinguished  themselves  by  some  act  of  indi- 
vidual heroism,  or  military  prowess,  by  which  the  power  of  the  ene- 
mies of  Israel  was  broken,  and  Hebrew  liberty  and  independence 
obtained.  But  in  the  case  of  Samuel  nothing  of  this  kind  is 
found.  He  appears  to  have  directed  his  attention  principally  to  the 
moral  and  religious  elevation  of  the  people.  His  first  care  was  to 
repress  disorder,  to  punish  crime,  and  enforce  an  obedience  to  the 
kw.  For  this  purpose  "  he  went  from  year  to  year  in  circuit  to 
Bethel,  and  Oilgal,  and  Mizpeh,  and  judged  Israel  in  all  these 
places,"  1  Sam.  vii,  16;  returning  to  his  own  residence  at  Bamah, 
where  he  heard  causes,  and  administered  justice.  (See  Appendix, 
note  51.) 

San^uel  also  endeavored  to  give  the  people  efficient  instruction. 
TUb  he  did  bj  providing  for  &e  education  of  thdr  teadben.    The 
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adiools  of  the  prophets,  either  originated  or  revived  by  hixn,  greaily 
contributed  to  this  important  object.  By  this  means  the  law  of  Gtod 
became  more  generally  known,  and  a  decided  improvement  in  the 
spirit  and  practice  of  the  people  was  the  result.  (See  Appendix, 
note  52.) 

But  as  Samuel  increased  in  years,  his  official  labors  became  too 
great  for  his  failing  strength;  and  he  availed  himself  of  the  aid  of 
his  sons  in  their  performance.  But  if  they  did  not  sin  so  fearfully 
as  the  sons  of  EU,  they  did  not  follow  in  the  steps  of  their  upri^ 
and  pious  father ;  they  *'  turned  aside  after  lucre,  and  took  hribes^ 
and  perverted  judgment."  1  Sam.  viii,  3.  This  delinquency  was 
the  primary  cause  of  a  total  change  in  the  government  of  the 
Hebrew  people.  As  Samuel  was  old,  this  conduct  of  his  sons  led 
the  elders  of  Israel  to  consider  the  dangers  and  exigencies  of  the 
state.  In  these  peculiar  circumstances  they  saw  that,  with  the 
death  of  Samuel,  they  would  be  deprived  of  all  the  efficiency  and  inp 
tcgrity  of  the  government;  and,  having  carefully  considered  the 
whole  case,  and  matured  their  plan,  they  went  to  Samuel,  and  de- 
sired him  to  appoint  a  king  over  them.  (See  Appendix,  note  53.) 

The  aged  prophet  was  much  grieved  at  this  request;  he  saw  that 
it  was  a  refle<^ion  upon  himself,  and,  to  a  great  extent,  a  formal  re- 
jection of  the  theocracy.  But  although  displeased  and  grieved^ 
Samuel  acted  as  became  his  character  and  profession :  he  "  prayed 
unto  the  Lord ;"  and  the  Lord  heard  and  answered.  The  prophet 
was  conmianded  to  accede  to  the  request ;  but  he  was  at  the  same 
time  instructed  to  inform  the  people,  that  this  application  was  a 
proof  of  their  unfaithfulness,  s^nd  would  lead  to  a  great  alteration  in 
the  manners  and  condition  of  society,  as  the  state  of  the  sovereigin 
would  necessarily  subject  them,  and  their  sons,  and  their  daughters^ 
to  servitude.  Yet  all  this  did  not  alter  their  purpose ;  and  thej 
were  dismissed  to  their  homes,  expecting  the  early  appointment  of 
a  sovereign  over  the  tribes  of  Israel 

Nor  were  these  expectations  disappointed.  The  person  fizBt 
raised  to  this  high  office  by  the  express  direction  of  Jehovah  wai 
Saul,  a  young  man  of  the  tribe  of  Benjamin.  In  stature  he  was 
considerably  higher  than  any  other  man  in  Israel.  Neither  his  tribe 
nor  family  was  of  such  consequence  as  to  give  him  any  claim  to 
distinction :  his  appointment,  therefore,  by  the  special  election  of 
Heaven,  was  calculated  to  allay,  rather  than  foster,  those  emulatioDB 
and  jealousies  which  mi^t  have  been  called  forth  had  a  prince  of 
the  powerful  tribe  of  Judah  or  of  Ephraim  been  first  invested  wifli 
supreme  power. 

The  manner  in  which  this  demand  was  made,  and  the  motiyit 
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wiiich  led  to  it,  wfll,  if  fiurly  considered,  cast  8(»ne  light  upon  the 
ioeial  and  political  condition  of  the  Israelites  at  this  time.  This 
great  change  in  the  goyemment  of  the  Hebrews  was  not  effected  by 
any  violent  rev<dution.  It  was  not  demanded  by,  or  conceded  to, 
ULj  pnbUc  clamor.  It  was  called  for  by  the  legitimate  leaders  of 
the  people :  "  All  the  elders  of  Israel  g^ered  themselves  together, 
and  came  to  Samuel  unto  Ramt^b,  and  said  unto  him,  Behold,  thou 
art  old,  and  thy  sons  walk  not  in  thy  ways :  now  make  us  a  king  to 
judge  U8  like  all  the  nations."  1  Sam.  viii,  4,  5.  Here  is  no  tumult^ 
no  insubordination,  no  want  of  deference  or  respect  to  Samuel.  If 
we  look  only  to  ihe  terms  of  the  application,  it  might  be  supposed 
Aat  the  elders  fully  estimated  and  approved  the  divinely  purposed 
pfaui  of  a  theocracy,  but  at  the  same  time  saw  that  the  state  of  the 
people,  botii  in  a  religious  and  social  point  of  view,  was  utterly  in« 
adeqoate  to  carry  out  in  practice  a  politiccJ  constitution  which 
required  constant  faith  in  God,  and  unreserved  devotedness  to  his 
service;  and  which  made  this  piety  the  bond  of  national  confedera- 
tion, and  the  spirit  of  every  great  national  purpose  and  action. 
But  when  we  look  beyond  the  manner  in  which  the  demand  was 
BHide,  and  see  how  it  was  persisted  in  when  it  was  declared  to  imply 
a  rejection  of  God,  then  it  appears  that,  respectful  and  decorous  as 
VIS  the  conduct  of  these  men,  even  they  possessed  neither  the  fedth 
nor  obedience  requisite  to  a  clear  apprehension  of  the  nature  of  the 
theoem^,  or  a  practical  conformity  to  its  requirements. 

Thus,  although  the  misconduct  of  Samuefs  sons  appears  as  the 
pranary  cause  of  this  change  in  the  government ;  and  this  united 
leqneet  of  the  elders,  as  the  means  by  which  it  was  secured ;  when 
«e  carefully  review  the  whole  matter,  and  especially  the  judgment 
rf  the  Lord  on  the  subject  of  the  demand,  (1  Sam.  viii,  7,  8,)  and 
Ae  pertinacious  reply  of  the  elders,  (verses  19,  20,)  it  is  evident 
Ihat  the  real  cause  of  this  movement  lay  in  the  unfisdthfulness  of  the 
Hdxrew  mind,  and  that  a  king  was  given  them,  although  it  was  an 
infinngement  of  the  divine  plan,  because  a  monarchical  government 
was,  under  all  circumstances,  the  nearest  approach  to  it  which  the 
existing  state  of  religion  among  the  Hebrews  rendered  practicable. 

Nor  is  it  a  matter  of  wonder  that  the  population  at  large  are  not 
fimnd  finremost  in  maldng  this  request.  It  is  scarcely  possible,  in 
any  age  or  country,  to  find  a  people  living  in  more  perfect  freedom 
fliiin  the  Israelites,  firom  the  time  of  their  entrance  into  Canaan  to 
the  estabHshment  of  monarchy.  The  only  oppression  to  which  they 
kid  been  subjected  was  that  of  the  princes  of  the  neighboring  tribes, 
who  were  permitted  to  tyrannize  over  them  as  a  punishment  for  their 
The  soeial  and  political  evils  of  this  period  were  individual 
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licentiousness  and  the  absence  of  national  unity ;  and  these  arose,  not 
from  any  defect  in  the  system  of  government^  but  from  the  fiEdthleaB- 
ness  of  the  people.  The  sacred  narrative  repeatedly  informs  ui^ 
that  ''  every  man  did  that  which  was  right  in  his  own  eyes."  The 
wholesome  restraints  of  law  and  government  were  wanting ;  and  whyt 
Not  because  ample  provision  had  not  been  made  for  this  puipoae, 
but  because,  God  being  their  King,  the  principle  of  subjection  and 
obedience  was  religion,  and  the  people  generally  were  irreligioua. 
They  were  not  faithful  to  God ;  they  did,  therefore,  not  what  he  had 
commanded,  but  what  they  severally  regarded  as  right  or  suitable ; 
and,  consequently,  great  disorder  and  licentiousness  prevailed.  The 
same  cause  produced  national  disxmion  and  consequent  weakness. 
The  system  of  polity  established  by  Moses  presented  Jehovah  as 
the  centre  and  bond  of  union,  which  was  intended  to  associate  all 
the  tribes  of  Israel  into  one  brotherhood,  one  compact  body  politie. 
And  while  the  spirit  and  genius  of  that  economy  were  apprehended 
and  obeyed,  by  a  sincere  and  practical  devotedness  to  the  revealed 
will  of  Jehovah,  this  was  done.  But  when  Baal  was  worshiped  1^ 
one  section  of  the  people,  Ashtaroth  by  another,  and  a  cold  and  for* 
mal  recognition  of  Jehovah  scarcely  maintained;  then,  as  there  was 
no  political  head  acknowledged,  and  no  bond  of  union  between  the 
tribes  exercising  effective  influence,  Israel  existed  only  as  separate 
and  isolated  families ;  feeble  from  their  disunion,  and  utterly  une- 
qual to  national  purpose  or  action.  Hence,  although  the  elders  saw 
that  the  establishment  of  monarchy  would  limit  their  power,  and 
give  them  a  master,  they  deliberately  and  unanimously  chose  this  aa 
the  only  means  of  maintaining  a  national  existence,  and  of  prevent- 
ing the  several  sections  of  the  Hebrew  family  from  fSBdling  a  prey  to 
the  heathen  tribes  by  which  they  were  surrounded. 

The  appointment  of  the  first  sovereign  was  made  in  a  mMni^^HT 
which  proved  the  election  to  be  divine.  It  is  not  necessary  to  da* 
tail  the  circumstances  which  first  brou^t  Saul  into  the  presence  of 
Samuel.  But  the  day  before  this  meeting,  the  Lord  told  the  pro* 
phet  that  he  would  send  him  "  a  man  out  of  the  land  of  Benjamin  f* 
adding,  "  Thou  shalt  anoint  him  to  be  captain  over  my  people  b- 
rael."  Samuel  obeyed ;  and  on  the  following  day,  having  hospitaUy 
received  Saul,  and  entertained  him  with  every  mark  of  distinctioiii 
he  at  length  took  him  apart,  and  anointed  him  with  oil,  saying 
'*  The  Lord  hath  anointed  thee  to  be  captain  over  his  inheritanoa." 
1  Sam.  X,  1.  God  was  pleased  to  sustain  this  vocation,  by  addmg 
to  the  natural  endowments  of  Saul  further  qualifications  for  his  n0# 
dignity,  which  were  wrought  in  him  by  the  special  influence  of  tbo 
Holy  Spirit.    The  fiftct  of  Samuers  anointing  Saul  before  he  had 
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reeriyed  any  command  to  make  his  i4)pointmeiit  public,  showed  the 
strength  of  his  fiuth,  and  prores  that  the  entire  transaction  was  un- 
der the  direction  of  Crod.  If^  as  has  been  sometimes  profimely 
•Deged,  Samuel  appointed  Saul  to  the  sovereignty  in  the  hope  thi^ 
he  would  be  subserrient  to  him,  and  set  him  aside  when  he  found 
him  intractable ;  then  the  prophet  would  certainly  in  the  first  in- 
stance haye  taken  measures  for  recommending  him  to  the  favorable 
notice  of  the  people.  But  here  the  opposite  course  is  adopted :  the 
son  of  Kish  is  first  privately  anointed,  and  afterward  elected  by  lot 
finom  all  the  tribes :  a  course  which  proves  the  faith  and  integri^  of 
the  prophet^  and  shows  that  Saul  owed  his  elevation  to  divine  selec- 
tion alone. 

This  was  the  course  adopted.  Samuel  assembled  all  Israel  to 
meet  him  at  Mizpeh ;  and,  having  briefly  recounted  the  Lord's  mercy 
in  delivering  them  from  Egypt,  he  reminded  them  that  in  demanding 
a  king  they  had  rejected  the  Lord,  who  had  himself  saved  them  out 
of  all  their  adversities  and  tribulations.  He  then  called  them  to 
present  themselves  before  the  Lord  by  their  tribes ;  when,  on  the 
application  of  the  lot,  the  tribe  of  Benjamin  was  taken.  And  afler- 
imd  in  a  similar  manner  the  family  of  Matri,  and  Saul  the  son  of 
Kish,  were  selected.  Samuel  then  presented  the  sovereign  elect  to 
the  people,  and  they  shouted,  ''  May  the  king  live  V*  The  prophet, 
having  recorded  these  public  transactions  in  a  book,  which  he  laid 
Mf  before  the  Lord,  dismissed  the  assembly,  and  sent  the  people  to 
their  homes.  It  does  not  appear  that  on  this  occasion  any  arrange- 
ment was  made  for  supporting  the  regal  dignity,  or  for  defining  the 
authority  of  the  monarch:  nor  did  these  proceedings  command  imi- 
versal  approval.  Some  sons  of  Belial  sneeringly  said,  "  Uow  shall 
flds  man  save  us  ?  And  they  despised  him,  and  brought  him  no 
presents."  1  Sam.  x,  27.  This  conduct  appears,  however,  to  have 
been  an  exception  to  the  prevdling  feeling  of  the  people,  who  gene- 
rally i^prov^  of  this  compliance  with  their  wishes ;  while  others, 
"  whose  hearts  God  had  touched,"  loved  the  sovereign,  and  followed 
him,  and  thus  formed  a  kind  of  volunteer  body-guard.  Verse  26. 

The  first  event  which  called  Saul  to  exercise  the  functions  of  his 
new  and  elevated  dignity,  was  the  invasion  of  Israel  by  the  Ammon- 
ites, under  their  king  NahasL  It  seems  that  this  invasion  was  pre- 
viously threatened,  or  had  been  some  time  in  progress ;  for  it  is 
referred  to  as  one  of  the  principal  causes  which  led  the  elders  at 
ihis  time  to  demand  a  king.  1  Sam.  xii,  12.    This  aggression,  made 

^Tlie  antborized  rendering  of  '*  God  save  the  king,**  much  m  it  has  been  quoted  and 
wd,  if  no  transktion  of  the  original,  and  la,  in  fact,  entixelj  omanctioned  by  the  He- 
bnvtext. 
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by  a  people  oooapying  the  eastern  frontier  of  tiie  land  of  Israe], 
would  necessarily,  in  the  first  instance,  afiect  the  trans-jordanie 
tribes.  Of  these  territories  I^ahash  selected  Gilead ;  and  as  tiie  in- 
habitants of  this  city  found  themselves  unable  to  resist  him,  they 
offered  to  submit  and  serve  him.  But  the  cruel  and  haughty  Am- 
monite refused  to  receive  any  submission,  except  the  inhabitants 
would  consent  to  be  deprived  of  their  right  eyes ;  an  infliction  which 
ho  would  avowedly  regard  as  "  a  reproach  upon  all  Israel."  1  Sam. 
xi,  2.  (See  Appendix,  note  54.)  The  men  of  Jabesh-Oilead  pro- 
mised to  submit  even  to  these  conditions,  unless  they  were  relieved 
in  seven  days.  Meanwhile  they  sent  messengers  to  all  the  ooeato 
of  Israel,  imploring  assistance.  When  this  information  reached  Gi- 
beah,  Saul  (who  had  returned  to  his  agricultural  pursuits)  was  in 
the  field  attending  to  his  flocks.  On  coming  in,  he  found  the  peojde 
weeping  at  the  distressing  information  which  they  had  reoeiv^ 
'While  he  listened  to  the  sad  account,  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord  fell  upon 
him,  and  he  instantly  sent  an  urgent  message  to  all  Israel  to  oome 
with  him  to  the  war.  This  demand  was  so  promptly  and  generally 
obeyed,  that  he  found  himself  at  the  head  of  a  great  army  in  time  to 
aflbrd  the  requisite  aid  to  the  men  of  Jabesh-Gilead.  Inexperienced 
in  war  as  the  new  king  was  at  this  time,  he  showed,  by  Hie  maimer 
in  which  he  directed  the  attack  on  the  host  of  the  Ammonites,  that 
he  lacked  neither  skill  nor  courage.  He  informed  his  distressed 
brethren  that  they  should  on  the  morrow  have  help;  and  they  sesl 
a  message  to  Uie  king  of  the  Ammonites,  which  threw  him  off  Mb 
guard ;  while  Saul,  dividing  his  men  into  three  companies,  fell  opan 
the  enemy  by  surprise,  and  completely  defeated  and  destroyed  them. 

Elevated  and  flushed  with  this  great  victory,  tiie  friends  of  Saul 
demanded  tibat  the  men  who  despised  him  on  his  accession  shodild 
be  put  to  death.  But  the  king  most  discreetly  refused,  deolariii|g 
that,  as  the  Lord  had  saved  Israel,  no  man's  life  should  be  taken 
away.    And  all  Israel  rejoiced  very  greatly. 

Samuel,  who  had  accompuiied  this  expedition,  and  who  was  not 
only  an  eye-witness  of  Saul's  prudence  and  valor,  but  also  saw  that  he 
had  discretion  enough  to  overlook  the  indignities  which  had  been 
offered  unto  him  when  he  was  elected  to  the  sovereignty,  and  thil 
he,  at  the  same  time,  possessed  suffident  wisdom  and  moderation 
to  pardon  this  conduct  when  flushed  with  victory,  proposed  that  all 
Israel  should  repair  to  Oilgal,  and  confirm  Saul  in  possession  of  the 
kingdom.  This  spot  was  regarded  as  sacred.  It  was  the  first 
ing-place  of  the  ark  after  passing  Jordan,  and  was  the  site  on 
Israel  anew  covenanted  to  serve  Jehovah.  Here,  again,  we  are  UM^ 
"  they  made  Saul  king."  1  Sam.  xi,  15.    Josephus  says  that  SamiHi 
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here  anointed  Saul  a  second  time :  nor  does  this  appear  at  all  im- 
probable, though  the  circumstance  is  not  mentioned  in  the  Hebrew 
text;  for  the  first  anointing  was  a  private  transaction,  and  he  was 
not  anointed  when  elected  by  lot.  It  is  remarkable  that  we  find  the 
same  doable  anointing  in  the  case  of  David.  (See  1  Sam.  xvi,  13 ; 
2  Sam.  y,  3.  Appendix,  note  65.) 

From  this  time,  therefore,  Saul  may  be  regarded  as  the  recog- 
nized sovereign  of  Israel.  Soon  after  his  public  inauguration,  Sa- 
muel called  a  solemn  assembly  of  the  people ;  and  when  he  appealed 
unto  tbem,  they  fully  exonerated  him  from  all  charge  of  blame  in 
his  public  administration,  and  testified  their  con^ction  of  the  purity 
and  integrity  of  his  conduct.  Having  proved  his  Divine  commission 
by  a  miraculous  thunder,  he  earnestly  exhorted  them  to  follow  the 
Lord  with  aD  their  heart,  and  to  serve  Him ;  assuring  them  that  the 
prosperity  of  their  country  entirely  depended  upon  their  fidelity, 
and  that  apostasy  would  certainly  involve  them  and  their  king  in 
destruction.  The  address  of  Samuel  on  this  occasion  was  evidently 
designed  to  remove  from  the  public  mind  any  idea,  that  the  new 
poUtical  arrangement  which  had  been  made  could  save  the  kingdom, 
apart  firom  the  presence  and  blessing  of  Jehovah. 

After  Saul  had  reigned  two  years,  he  collected  a  force  of  three 
thousand  men,  and  attacked  a  garrison  which  the  Philistines  had 
established  in  Geber.  The  tyranny  which  this  nation  then  exer- 
cised over  those  tribes  of  Israel  which  lay  contiguous  to  their  bor- 
den.  equally  indicated  their  cruelty,  severity,  pride,  and  overbearing 
duuracter.  As  a  proof  of  this,  lest  the  Hebrews  should  arm  them- 
selves, the  Philistines  would  not  allow  them  to  have  any  smith 
among  them.  Every  man,  therefore,  was  obliged  to  go  down  to  the 
Philistines  to  have  his  iron  agricultural  instruments  made  or  re- 
paired ;  and  the  garrisons  of  which  we  read  were  probably  established 
to  enforce  this  political  severity.  The  aggression  of  Saul  roused 
the  indignation  of  their  enemies,  and  they  gathered  together  an  im- 
menae  anny,  with  which  they  invaded  Israel.  Saul  also  blew  the 
trumpetk  and  his  people  assembled  at  Gilgal ;  but  the  host  of  the 
Philistiiies  was  so  overwhelming  in  numbers,  and  so  superior  in 
equipm^pi,  that  the  Hebrews  shrank  from  the  contest,  and  hid 
themselves  in  caves  and  pits,  until  the  king  was  left  with  only  six 
hundred  followers.  When  this  movement  was  planned,  Samuel  had 
promised  to  come  to  Saul  in  seven  days.  The  seventh  day  had 
arriired,  when  Saul  found  himself  in  these  circumstances,  with  an 
immense  host  opposed  to  him,  and  supported  by  only  a  handful  of 
men.  This  was  an  occasion  when  his  faith  and  obedience  were  put 
to  a  very  severe  trial ;  and  they  unhappily  fidled :  for,  instead  of 
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trusting  in  Jehovah,  who,  he  knew,  oould  save  by  many  or  few,  as 
it  pleased  him,  and  waiting  the  full  time  for  the  aid  and  counsel  of 
the  prophet  of  the  Most  High,  he  hastily  rushed  into  engagements 
which  were  beyond  his  province.  Excited  by  the  pressure  of  im- 
pending danger,  and  impatient  at  the  delay  of  Samuel,  although  the 
time  mentioned  by  the  prophet  had  not  fdlly  elapsed,  he  proceeded 
to  offer  sacrifices  himself;  but  before  he  had  completed  these  sacred 
rites,  Samuel  arrived,  rebuked  his  foolish  conduct,  and  told  him  that 
the  Lord,  who  would  have  confirmed  the  kingdom  to  him  if  he  had 
been  obedient,  had  now  determined  that  it  should  not  continue  in 
his  family.  After  the  commimication  of  these  melancholy  tidingi, 
Samuel  departed.  The  Hebrew  text,  as  given  in  our  axidiorized 
translation,  makes  the  prophet  go  up  to  Gibeah ;  but  this  is  certwily 
incorrect,  and  some  words  which  have  been  preserved  in  the  Sqo- 
tuagint  give  us  the  true  sense  of  the  narrative.  Samuel  returned  to 
Bamah ;  and  Saul,  accompanied  with  about  six  hundred  men,  re- 
mained at  Giboah,  watching  the  motions  of  the  enemy. 

The  Philistines,  with  a  great  army,  were  encamped  at  Michmash, 
and,  holding  the  Hebrew  band  in  supreme  contempt,  they  sent  out 
divisions  of  their  army  by  three  different  ways,  to  spoil  and  lay 
waste  the  country.  This  Saul  had  the  mortification  of  seeing,  al- 
though he  had  no  power  to  prevent  it.  But  at  this  crisis  the  Lord 
wrought  a  great  deliverance  for  Israel  by  means  of  Jonathan,  Saul's 
son,  in  a  manner  which  clearly  showed  that  the  defense  of  Israel 
depended  not  on  the  multitude  of  her  warriors.  This  young  man, 
full  of  faith  in  God,  proposed  to  his  armor-bearer  that  they  should 
go  over  and  attack  the  garrison  of  the  Philistines :  he  consenting 
they  did  so  in  open  day,  their  enemies  in  derision  inviting  them  to 
advance.  Having  gained  the  summit  of  Uie  rock,  these  two  men 
threw  themselves  on  the  first  body  of  foes  they  met,  and  the  Lord 
marvelously  helped  them;  for  while  they  slew,  there  went  a  trem- 
bling throughout  the  hosts,  and  the  earth  quaked,  and  the  Philistines 
in  their  haste  and  confusion  killed  and  tiampled  upon  each  otfier. 
This  being  observed  by  Saul,  he  led  on  his  force  to  the  attack;  aD 
die  people  also  joined  in  the  pursuit,  and  Israel  was  saved  that  day 
with  a  great  deliverance.  The  rout  and  ruin  of  the  Philistine  army 
were  complete. 

Tet,  in  the  midst  of  this  great  success,  Saul  again  displayed  hasti- 
ness and  want  of  judgment.  In  his  anxiety  to  complete  the  ruin  of 
his  enemies,  he  adjured  all  the  people,  pronoimcing  a  curse  upon 
any  who  stayed  to  taste  food  before  the  evening.  The  evil  cons^ 
quences  of  this  rash  proceeding  were  twofold.  The  people,  being' 
thus  faint  with  exertion,  rushed  hastily  on  the  animals  whidi  wera 
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pear,  slew  them,  and  sinned  in  eating  the  flesh  with  the  blood ;  while 
Jonathan,  who  had  not  heard  his  father's  imprecation,  but  had  eaten 
a  little  honey,  was  condemned  to  die  for  this  involuntary  dispbedji- 
ence.  He  was,  however,  saved  &om  his  father's  judgment  by  the 
united  determination  of  the  people,  that  the  instrument  of  their  de- 
liveranoe  should  not  thus  perish,:  "  So  the  people  rescued  Jonathan, 
that  he  died  not."  1  Sam.  xiv,  45. 

Saul  foQowed  up  this  success  by  recovering  the  possessions  which 
the  Philistines  had  wrested  from  Israel.  He  also  fought  against  the 
various  enemies  that  had  alternately  harassed  the  Israelites.  Moab, 
Ammon,  Edom,  and  other  States,  were  successively  chastised;  and 
wherever  he  turned  his  arms  he  prospered. 

Jn  the  course  of  this  successful  career  the  king  received,  through 
Samuel,  a  special  command  from  the  Lord  to  carry  into  effect  the 
Divine  denunciation  against  the  Amalekites.  This  injunction  was 
^ven  in  the  most  explicit  terms.  He  was  to  destroy  them  without 
any  exception  or  reserve :  he  was  not  even  to  take  any  spoil  of  liv- 
ing creatures ;  oxen,  sheep,  camels,  and  asses  were  all  to  be  slaugh- 
tered. Saul  proceeded  to  the  work  assigned,  and  was  completely 
successful ;  but  having  conquered,  he  again  disobeyed  the  Divine 
command,  in  that  he  preserved  Agag  the  king  of  the  Amalekites 
alive,  and  brought  home  the  best  of  the  cattle  which  had  been  found 
isspoiL 

On  his  return,  Samuel  went  down  to  Gilgal  to  meet  him,  charged 
with  a  message  of  judgment  from  God  to  the  disobedient  lung.  The 
Lord  hfti  revealed  to  the  prophet  a  knowledge  of  what  had  taken 
place,  a3Ekd  the  doom  which  awaited  the  transgressor.  On  meeting 
Saul,  and  hearing  from  his  own  lips  a  statement  of  the  case,  Samuel, 
in  a  speech,  brief,  but  full  of  power,  pointed  out  his  sin  and  his  pu- 
mriiment.  Saul  endeavored  in  vain  to  excuse  himself:  the  prophet 
reiterated  his  destiny :  "  The  Lord  hath  rent  the  kingdom  of  Israel 
from  thee  this  day."  1  Sam.  xv,  28.  Having  commanded  tiie  im- 
mediate execution  of  Agag,  Samuel  returned  to  his  house  at  Ba- 
mah;  and,  although  he  deeply  deplored  the  conductand  punishment 
of  Saul,  he  saw  him  no  more. 

The  next  event  of  importance  in  this  history  is  the  Divine  ap- 
pointment of  a  successor  to  Saul,  in  the  government  of  Israel 
"The  Lord  said  unto  Samuel,  How  long  wilt  thou  mourn  for  Saul, 
fleeing  I  have  rejected  him  from  reigning  over  Israel?  Fill  thine 
horn  with  oil,  and  go,  I  will  send  thee  to  Jesse  the  Bethlehemite : 
for  I  have  provided  me  a  king  among  his  sons.  And  Samuel  said. 
How  can  I  go  ?  ff  Saul  hear  it,  he  will  kill  me."  1  Sam.  xvi,  1,  2. 
This  objection  was,  however,  overruled,  and  Samuel  went. 
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arrived  at  the  house  of  Jesse,  and  called  for  his  sons,  Eliab  fhe 
eldest  being  presented  to  him,  the  prophet  was  much  pleased  with 
his  noble  form  and  fine  countenance,  and  doubted  not  that  he  was 
the  prince  elect.  The  Lord,  however,  reminded  him  that  he  saw 
not  as  man  seeth, — that  this  was  not  the  person.  All  the  other  sons 
of  Jesse,  except  the  youngest,  passed  in  succession  before  the  pro- 
phet, with  the  same  result :  at  length  David,  the  youngest,  having 
been  sent  for,  "  the  Lord  said,  Arise,  anoint  him :  for  this  is  he." 
Verse  12.  "  So  Samuel  anointed  him,  in  the  midst  of  all  his  bre- 
thren." The  sacred  historian  adds,  "  And  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord 
came  upon  David  from  that  day  forward."  Verse  13. 

When  God  called  men  to  important  ofiBces  in  the  government  of 
his  people,  he  endowed  them  with  corresponding  gifts  by  the  influ- 
ence of  the  Holy  Ghost.  Not  that  this  constrained  their  actions,  or 
overruled  their  free  agency :  it  was  simply  intended  and  designed  to 
enable  them  to  act  more  worthily  of  their  vocation  than  they  could 
do  under  the  mere  impulse  of  their  natural  powers. 

But  while  David  was  the  subject  of  this  blessed  inspiration,  a 

very  melancholy  reverse  was  gathering  over  Saul.    "The  Spirit 

of  the  Lord  departed  from  him,  and  an  evil  spirit  from  the 

Lord  troubled  him."    Verse    14.    It  may  not  be  possible   for 

us  now  to  apprehend  to  its  full  extent  the  condition  of   the 

unhappy  monarch.     These  words  seem  to  teach,  that  the  special 

influences  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  which  were  given  to  him  when  he  was 

called  to  the  throne,  were  now  taken  away ;  and  perhaps  Satan,  taking 

advantage  of  his  distress,  and  operating  upon  his  depressed  and 

melancholy  mind,  reduced  him  to  a  state  bordering  upon  insanity, 

a  state  in  which  he  was  at  least  subject  to  occasional  fits  of  distrac- 
tion. 

Li  this  afiSiction  he  was  advised  to  try  the  soothing  efiect  of  music. 
In  providing  for  this,  David  was  recommended  as  a  comely  and 
valiant  man,  who  was  very  skillful  as  a  musician.  The  young  man 
was  brought  into  the  royal  presence,  and  his  music  was  productive 
of  the  best  effects :  the  king's  mind  was  soothed  and  delivered. 
Saul  was  therefore  greatly  pleased  with  David,  and  sent  to  Jesse  to 
request  that  his  son  mi^t  remain  in  the  royal  service.  This  being 
granted,  he  was  promoted  to  be  armor-bearer  to  the  king.  (See  Ap^ 
pendix,  note  56.) 

At  this  point  of  the  history,  the  Philistines  collected  their  forces, 
and  came  up  ag^st  Israel,  and  Saul  marched  out  to  meet  them. 
The  battle  was,  however,  deferred  by  the  daring  challenge  of  a  huge 
g^t,  who,  advancing  from  the  enemy's  ranks,  defied  all  the  armies 
of  Israel,  and  demanded  the  bravest  of  the  Hebrews  to  oome  and 
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fight  with  him,  offering  to  stake  the  independence  of  the  two  nations 
upon  ttie  issue  of  the  contest. 

David,  who,  as  armor-bearer  to  the  king,  was  present,  seeing  that 
even  the  boldest  of  Saul's  soldiers  shrank  from  this  unequal  con- 
flict, and  feeling  the  honor  of  the  God  of  Israel  impugned  by  the 
darii^  defiance  of  Goliath,  nobly  offered  himself  to  the  combat. 
Saul  dissuaded  his  favorite  from  what  he  considered  a  rash  purpose, 
by  pointing  out  the  disparity  of  his  power  in  comparison  with  that 
of  die  giant.  David  modestly,  but  firmly  repea^d  his  proposal, 
basing  his  confidence  not  on  human  power,  but  on  faith  in  God ;  as- 
suring the  king  that,  although  young  and  inexperienced  in  war,  he 
had  already  proved  the  sufiSciency  of  the  Divine  protection ;  having 
slain  a  lion  and  a  bear  while  keeping  his  father's  sheep. 

Saul  then  furnished  David  with  armor ;  but  this  he  declined ;  and 
in  his  simple  garb,  armed  only  with  his  sling  and  a  few  smooth  stones 
from  the  brook,  the  Hebrew  youth  went  to  meet  the  heathen  giant. 
Ko  page  of  history  is  more  full  of  sublimity  than  that  which  records 
the  events  of  this  day.  The  issue  is  well  known.  The  Philistine 
diampion  having  fallen,  the  army  was  routed  with  great  slaughter; 
the  honor  of  Jehovah  being  rescued  &t>m  reproach,  and  the  independ- 
ence of  Israel  maintained. 

The  first  results  of  this  noble  conduct  seemed  likely  to  raise  Da- 
vid to  great  honor,  distinction,  and  happiness.  Saul  promoted  him 
in  the  army,  and  intrusted  him  in  very  important  cases :  the  people 
greatly  honored  him,  and  Jonathan  loved  him  as  his  own  soul.  In 
such  circumstances,  David  may  have  appeared  to  be  an  object  of 
envy.  But,  alas!  how  fickle  and  fleeting  are  the  honor  of  courts,. 
and  the  smile  of  kings !  The  prowess  and  popularity  of  David  were 
too  much  for  his  master.  Saul,  in  all  probability,  although  ignorant 
of  the  feuct  tibat  David  had  been  privately  anointed,  was  led  strongly 
to  suspect  that  he  was  destined  to  be  his  successor ;  and,  under  these 
moody  apprehensions,  gave  way,  first  to  envy  and  ill- will,  and  at 
length  to  settled  hatred  and  deliberate  malice. 

There  are  few  portions  of  the  history  of  the  Hebrews  or  of  the 
world,  more  ftdl  of  interest,  or  more  rich  in  the  development  of  hu- 
man nature,  than  those  which  record  the  narrative  of  this  persecu- 
tion. As  it  is  detailed  fully  and  in  chronological  order  by  the  sacred 
writer,  we  shall  merely  refer  to  the  more  prominent  circumstances. 

The  first  incident  which  produced  an  unfavorable  infiuence  on  the 
mind  of  Saul,  was  the  song  of  the  Hebrew  women  who  came  out  to 
greet  the  warriors  when  they  returned  from  the  defeat  of  the  Philis- 
tines :  they  went  out  to  meet  the  king  of  Israel  with  music  and  danc- 
ing, and  they  sang,  "  Saul  hath  slain  his  thousands,  and  David  hifl 
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ten  thousands."  1  Sam.  xviii,  7.  Harassed  by  the  thon^t  that  « 
young  man,  his  subject,  should  be  preferred  to  himself  he  fell  tiie 
next  day  into  his  former  melancholy.  Dayid,  as  willing  as  before 
to  assuage  his  pain  by  the  power  of  music,  played  before  him ;  but 
the  malignant  king  twice  attempted  to  destroy  the  man  who  had  so 
greatly  served  him.  David,  however,  escaped ;  and  afterward  Saul, 
as  if  ashamed  of  his  conduct,  proposed  that  David  should  marry  his 
daughter.  This,  after  having  been  delayed,  was  at  length  carried 
into  effect,  in  a  manner  which  more  fully  showed  the  determination 
of  the  king  to  rid  himself,  if  possible,  of  the  man  whom  he  regarded 
as  his  enemy. 

This  disposition  afterwards  became  more  fully  apparent  After 
many  hair-breadth  escapes,  David  was  obliged  to  fly  from  his  own 
house,  by  being  let  down  from  a  window.  He  first  took  refiige  with 
Samuel ;  and,  when  Saul  sent  messengers  to  take  him,  they  were 
brought  under  the  influence  of  an  overwhelming  spiritual  visitation; 
so  that  they  lost  sight  of  their  object,  and  began  to  prophesy.  Other 
messengers  being  sent,  they  experienced  a  similar  influence;  and  so 
did  even  Saul  himself;  which  called  forth  the  exclamation,  "Is  Saul 
also  among  the  prophets  ?''  1  Sam.  xix,  24. 

From  this  sanctuary  David  privately  returned,  and  had  a  most 
affectionate  interview  with  Jonathan ;  who,  hamg  elicited  the  de- 
termination of  his  father  to  slay  his  friend,  informed  David,  and  sent 
him  away.  The  son  of  Jesse  then  first  proceeded  to  Nob,  a  city  of 
the  priests,  and  thence  to  Oath,  where,  having  been  recognized,  he 
was  led  to  feign  himself  mad.  Expelled  from  the  land  of  the  ^hi-* 
listines,  he  returned  to  the  country  of  Judah,  where  he  concealed 
himself  in  the  cave  of  Adullam.  In  this  place,  which  was  situated 
in  the  hill-country  of  Judea,  and  not  far  from  Bethlehem,  David  was 
visited  by  many  of  his  relations  and  friends,  who,  seeing  his  danger, 
determined  to  remain  with  him  and  share  his  fortune.  Prior  to  this, 
David  had  wandered  alone ;  or,  if  he  had  any  companions,  they  were 
so  few  as  not  to  be  noticed  in  the  narrative.  But  now,  the  intelli- 
gence that  a  man  of  his  bravery  and  spirit  was  receiving  foUpwers, 
gradually  spread  abroad,  until  he  soon  found  himself  at  the  head  of 
four  hundred  men.  Another  circumstance,  arising  out  of  the  crueliy 
and  impolitic  conduct  of  Saul,  gave  increasing  strength  to  this  band ; 
for,  Saul  having  heard  that  David  had  been  kindly  entertained  at 
!Nob  by  the  priests,  although  they  were  entirely  ignorant  of  his  alien- 
ation from  the  king,  he  sent,  and  had  them  and  their  fieunilies  entii^y 
destroyed,  with  all  their  cattle  and  goods.  From  this  atrocious  mas- 
sacre, Abiathar,  the  son  of  the  high  priest,  with  the  saoerdotal  Test* 
ments,  alone  esci^ed,  and  came  to  Jkmd, 
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Bj  ihifl  furious  conduct  the  king  not  only  deprived  himself  <^ 
access  unto  God  through  the  medium  of  the  high  priest,  but  he  threw 
this  great  boon  into  the  hands  of  his  persecuted  subject.  Of  this 
advantage  David  soon  after  availed  himself.  Having  by  special 
direction  left  Adullam,  and  taken  his  abode  in  the  forest  of  £bureth» 
he  heard  that  the  Philistines  were  besieging  Keilah,  a  city  of  Judah, 
and  inquired  of  the  Lord  whether  he  should  mu^  against  them ;  to 
whidi  inquiry  the  Lord  replied,  "  Go  and  smite  the  Philistines,  and 
save  KeSah."  1  Sam.  xziii,  2.  He  did  so,  and  defeated  them  with 
great  slao^iter,  took  from  them  much  spoil,  and  saved  the  town. 
This  victory  being  noised  abroad,  gave  Saul  the  information  he  de- 
sired :  he  therefore  prepared  to  invest  the  town,  and  take  David. 
This  project,  however,  the  son  of  Jesse  defeated,  by  again  inquiring 
of  the  Lord;  and,  finding  ihat  the  men  of  Keilah  would  ungrateftilly 
gje  him  up  to  his  enemy,  he  retired  from  the  city  into  the  wilder- 
ness of  Ziph.  Thither,  too,  he  was  followed  by  his  implacable  ene- 
my ;  and  would  probably  have  fallen  into  his  htmds,  had  not  the  king 
been  called  off  to  repel  an  invasion  of  tl^  Philistines,  which  gave 
David  an  opportunity  of  escaping  to  die  strongholds  of  En-gedi. 
But  again  he  was  followed  by  Saul.  The  vigilant  son  of  Jesse  sur- 
jffised  the  king  while  he  lay  asleep  in  a  cave ;  but  refused  to  inflict 
any  injury,  and  only  cut  off  the  skirt  of  his  robe.  Aftierward,  hav- 
ing departed  to  some  distance,  he  called  to  Saul,  protested  his  inno- 
oanoe,  reminded  him  that  the  skirt  of  his  robe  was  a  proof  that  he 
had  no  ill  intention  toward  his  sovereign,  and  reproached  the  king 
for  his  rel^Uess  hatred.  Saul  was  subdued,  and  wept;  admitted 
his  firm  conviction  that  David  was  destined  to  succeed  him,  and  im- 
pkred  him  not  to  destroy  his  family ;  to  which  request  David  con- 
sented with  an  oath. 

While  David  was  thus  contending  with  the  power  and  policy  of 
Saul,  Jonathan,  who  appears  to  have  accompanied  his  father  in  this 
expedition,  sought  and  found  his  friend  in  ti^e  wood,  "  and  strength- 
ened his  hand  in  God.''  This  episode  (chap,  xxiii,  16-19)  is  more 
ridi  in  beauty  and  sublimity  than  any  other  that  we  meet  with  in 
the  history,  or  even  in  the  poetry,  of  the  ancients.  Here  are  two 
firiends  rising  in  generous  and  holy  feeling  above  every  sinister  influ- 
ttice!,  and,  amid  aJl  the  intrigue  and  force  of  war,  seeking  to  afford 
each  oilier  the  hi^  consolations  of  a  holy  religion,  and  of  the  most 
devoted  friendship. 

After  this,  Samuel  died ;  and  David  had  very  nearly  been  induced 
to  punish  the  coarse  and  sordid  conduct  of  Nabal,  but  was  pacified 
by  the  address  of  his  wife. 

Yet^  notwithstanding  all  his  former  oonfessii^is  and  ooiivictioiia^ 
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Saul,  with  three  thousand  chosen  men,  went  down  to  the  wilderneBS 
of  Ziph  in  pursuit  of  David.  And  here  again  David  surprised  him 
while  asleep  in  the  midst  of  his  soldiers,  again  spared  him ;  and, 
taking  his  spear  as  a  proof  of  the  fact,  he  went  to  the  top  of  the  op- 
posite hill,  and,  calling  to  Abner,  reproached  him  with  his  negligence. 
David  then  deUvered  a  touching  address  to  Saul,  who  a  second  time 
confessed  his  folly  and  his  guilt.  ^Notwithstanding  this  success, 
David  still  felt  the  imminent  danger  of  his  position,  and  determined 
once  more  to  leave  his  native  land,  and  seek  refuge  among  the  hea- 
then. He  went,  with  his  troop  of  six  hundred  men,  and  his  wives, 
and  was  kindly  received  by  Achish,  king  of  Gath,  who  assigned  him 
Ziklag,  a  city  which  he  had  taken  in  the  south  of  Judah,  as  a 
residence. 

While  here,  David  made  incursions  into  the  country  of  Amaiek, 
and  other  nations  hostile  to  Israel,  destroying  the  hereditary  enemies 
of  his  country,  and  taking  much  spoil.  The  Philistines,  believing 
that  these  wars  were  carried  on  against  Israel,  rejoiced  that  they  had 
obtained  so  efiScient  an  ayy.  This  confidence  was  so  strong,  that, 
when  the  Philistines  united  their  forces  to  invade  Israel,  Achish  took 
David  and  his  troop  with  him,  as  a  part  of  the  army ;  but  Uie  other 
lords  refused  to  allow  him  to  remain  with  them,  and  insisted  upon 
his  immediate  return.  Thus  was  he  relieved  from  a  most  embar- 
rassing situation.  When  he  came  back  to  Ziklag,  he  found  that  it 
had  been  sacked  by  the  Amalekites,  and  burnt  with  fire ;  and  that 
his  wives  and  all  his  property  had  been  carried  away. 

In  this  new  distress  he  again  inquired  of  the  Lord,  and  was  oom- 
manded  to  pursue  the  enemy,  and  assured  that  he  should  recover  alL 
He  did  so ;  and  not  only  regained  his  substance,  but  took  great  spoil 
besides,  which  he  divided  into  portions,  and  sent  to  the  principal 
elders  of  Israel  as  a  present  from  his  hand :  a  certain  proof  that  he 
regarded  the  circumstances  of  Saul  as  desperate,  and  that  he  wished 
to  raise  himself  in  the  favorable  opinion  of  his  people. 

There  is,  perhaps,  no  more  interesting  object  in  history  than  Da- 
vid, during  this  time  -of  his  furtive  career,  A  young  man,  caiUed 
firom  the  sheep>fold  to  a  court,  he  not  only  conducted  himself  witfc 
consummate  address,  and  by  his  musical  powers  rendered  himsdf 
exceedingly  useful  to  the  s^cted  king;  he  also  proved  himsdf  a 
hero :  he  dared  to  meet,  and  succeeded  in  killing,  a  giant- warrior, 
whom  no  other  man  in  Israel  would  venture  to  encounter.  Beyofid 
this,  he  exhibited  all  the  qualities  of  a  military  leader,  and  rendered 
himself  highly  popular  by  a  display  of  united  prudence  and  valor  in. 
the  conduct  of  the  several  important  operations,  with  the  managa.. 
ment  of  which  he  was  intrusted.    Having  thus  shown  his  o^xacity, 
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this  young  man  meets  with  what  is  not  one  of  the  usual  occurrences 
of  court  life :  he  is  hurled  from  his  position,  and,  without  friends, 
wealth,  or  resources  beyond  himself,  he  is  persecuted  and  hunted 
Dy  an  energetic  and  malignant  monarch,  with  an  army  at  his  back. 
Yet  this  youth  not  only  escapes  all  his  enemies,  but,  amid  all  this 
danger,  gathers  around  him  a  trusty  band  of  six  hundred  warriors : 
he  makes  himself  feared  by  his  foes,  respected  by  his  friends ;  and, 
even  while  suffering  under  injury  and  persecution,  is  found  silently, 
but  steadily,  preparing  his  way  to  the  throne.  K  this  conduct  erinced 
great  talent,  still  greater  were  the  piety  and  genius  which  shone  in 
this  noble  Hebrew.  Throughout  his  critical  career,  David  displayed 
unbending  integrity  and  high  religious  principle :  when  his  deadly 
enemy  lay  asleep  before  him,  he  steadily  refused  to  allow  *'  the  Lord's 
anointed  "  to  be  injured.  Nor  is  this  the  only  or  the  greatest  pecu- 
liarity of  his  case.  In  the  midst  of  his  wandering,  wilderness  life, 
harassed  by  day  and  night,  hunted  like  a  partridge  on  the  mountains, 
David  gaye  expression  to  the  feelings  of  his  heart  in  soul-inspiring 
song.  That  these  compositions  should  display  energy,  and  breathe 
impassioned  feeling,  we  might  have  expected;  but  that  they  should 
be  marked  by  a  brilliancy  of  genius,  a  chasteness  of  expression,  and 
a  purity  of  taste  unsurpassed  in  any  nation  or  age  of  the  world,  must 
be  regarded  as  a  most  remarkable  fact.  "  Compare  the  Book  of 
Psalms  with  the  Odes  of  Horace  or  Anacreon ;  with  the  Hymns  of 
Callimachus,  the  Golden  Verses  of  Pythi^oras,  the  choruses  of  the 
Greek  tragedians ;  and  you  will  quickly  see  how  greatly  it  surpasses 
them  all  in  piety  of  sentiment,  in  sublimity  of  expression,  in  purity 
of  morality,  and  in  rational  theology." — Bishop  Watson. 

While  David  was  wandering  in  the  wilderness,  and  sojourning  one 
year  and  five  months  with  the  Philistines,  the  crisis  of  Saul's  fate 
was  rapidly  approaching.  Unhappy  in  himself,  having  sinned 
against  God,  and  unhappy  in  his  circumstances,  he  greatly  wished 
to  obtain  supernatural  direction  and  advice.  This  privilege  legiti- 
mately belonged  to  his  office ;  but  his  sin  had  shut  him  out  from  ac*. 
cess  unto  God.  Bewildered  and  oppressed,  he  sought  the  desired 
aid  through  a  forbidden  medium ;  and  though  at  the  beginning  of 
his  reign  he  had  rigidly  enforced  the  Mosaic  laws  against  diviners 
and  wizards,  and  cut  off  many  of  them  from  the  land,  he  now 
earnestly  seeks  for  one  of  these,  as  his  only  resource.  Obtaining 
the  requisite  information,  he  repaired  to  a  woman  of  Endor,  and  re- 
quested her  to  bripg  him  a  spirit  from  the  invisible  world.  The 
woman,  expressing  her  fear  on  account  of  the  severity  of  Saul,  and 
having  his  solemn  oath  that  no  harm  should  come  to  her,  demanded 
whom  she  should  raise ;  and  he  said,  Samuel.    Proceeding  with  her 
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incantations,  she  became  greatly  alarmed,  and  at  length  diseoyered 
the  quality  of  her  visitor.  Said,  however,  reassured  her,  while  she 
described  the  form  of  the  approaching  spirit;  and  the  king  recog- 
nized Samuel.  The  prophet  conversed  with  Saul,  and  assured  him 
ttat  the  next  day  Israel  would  be  defeated,  and  himself  and  his  sons 
slain.  (See  Appendix,  note  67.) 

Receiving  this  intelligence,  the  affirighted  monarch  sank  prostrate 
oh  the  earth,  but  was  recovered  by  the  kind  attentions  of  the  sor- 
ceress, and  the  same  night  returned  to  his  army.  The  fatal  conflict 
took  place  the  next  day,  when  the  words  of  Samuel  were  fully  veri- 
fied,— the  men  of  Israel  fled  before  the  host  of  the  Philistines,  Saul's 
sons  were  all  slain,  and  the  king  himself  wounded,  and,  being  so 
hard  pressed  by  his  enemies  as  to  have  no  hope  of  escape,  fell  upon 
his  sword,  and  died  also. 

The  melancholy  fate  of  this  sovereign  is  admonitoiy,  not  only  as 
showing  the  consequences  of  transgression  in  an  individual ;  it  was 
especially  so  in  its  public  and  political  influence.  The  people  had 
virtually  given  up  the  theocratic  government,  in  its  strict  and  proper 
sense,  when  they  demanded  a  king.  But  Israel  was  still  destined 
to  remain  the  peculiar  people  of  Jehovah ;  and  therefore  it  was  im- 
portant they  should  see  that,  whatever  alterations  might  be  made  in 
their  political  constitution,  or  in  the  manner  of  conducting  their 
public  affairs,  nothing  could  save  them  from  disaster  and  disgrace, 
if  they  took  a  course  contrary  to  the  Divine  will ;  that  no  ability  or 
prowess  could  guarantee  success,  without  steady  obedience  to  God. 
Saul  was  a  man  of  noble  bodily  appearance,  and  of  more  than  or- 
dinary powers  of  mind ;  he  was  not  inferior  in  council,  and  was  cer- 
tainly valiant  in  fight.  Yet^  although  divinely  appointed  to  his  hi^ 
oflice,  he  was,  in  consequence  of  his  transgression,  the  subject  of 
continued  unhappiness,  and  ultimately  involved  his  country  in  ca- 
lamity, as  he  exposed  himself  to  ruin. 

The  disastrous  battle  of  Qilboa,  while  it  seemed  to  prostrate  the 
power  of  Israel,  opened  the  way  of  honor  and  dominion  unto  David. 
He  had,  notwithstanding  the  persecution  of  Saul,  gradually  risen  in 
influence  even  during  the  time  of  his  exile.  He  went  out  friendless 
and  poor;  but  at  the  death  of  the  son  of  Kish  he  was  recognised  as 
a  powerful  chieftain  at  the  head  of  a  numerous  body  of  men,  who 
had  been  so  fully  disciplined  under  his  direction,  that  their  hardi- 
hood and  daring  were  unequaled.  The  sacred  writer  seems  unable 
to  express  his  opinion  of  the  martial  power  of  this  troop,  and  ex* 
flhimed,  "  It  was  a  great  host,  like  the  host  of  Ood."  1  Ghron.  xii,  22. 

ll  has  been  conjectured,  and  with  some  degree  of  probability,  that 
Mi  itianriage  with  Abigail,  the  widow  of  NakJ,  gave  him  considera-' 
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ble  property.  But,  hcywever  this  may  be,  it  is  certcdn  diat  at  the 
death  of  Saul  he  occupied  a  rery  prominent  position.  At  this  crisis, 
having  poured  out  the  emotions  of  his  heiut  in  an  elegant  monody 
(ft  the  death  of  Saul  and  his  sons,  he  agiun  "  inquired  of  the  Lord, 
saying,  Shall  I  go  up  into  any  of  the  cities  of  Judah  ?  And  the 
Lord  said,  Ck>  up.  And  David  said.  Whither  shall  I  go  up?  And 
he  said,  Unto  Hebron."  2  Sam.  ii,  1.  The  son  of  Jesse  obeyed,  and 
he  and  his  men  went  up  to  Hebron ;  and  the  elders  of  Judah  came 
and  made  David  king  over  that  powerful  trilje.  But  Abner,  who 
had  been  the  principal  military  commander  under  Saul,  took  Ish- 
bosheili,  and  made  him  king  over  several  of  the  other  tribes  of 
Israel. 

The  influence  of  Abner  was  suiScient  to  maintain  the  son  of  Saul 
with  some  show  of  dominion  during  seven  years ;  but  throughout  the 
whole  of  this  time  David  waxed  stronger  and  stronger,  and  the  son  of 
Saol  became  gradually  weaker.  At  length,  Ish-bosheth  having  of- 
flmded  Abner,  he  determined  to  transfer  the  weight  of  his  influence  to 
David;  and  while  visiting  Hebron  for  this  purpose,  he  was  slain  by 
Joab  in  revenge  for*the  death  of  Asahel,  the  brother  of  Joab,  whom 
Abner  had  killed  in  battle.  Immediately  after  this,  two  of  the  cap- 
tuns  of  Ish-bofihetii  murdered  their  master,  and  fled  to  David,  who 
eommanded  tiiem  to  be  put  to  death,  as  the  reward  of  their  treason. 
Then  aU  Israel  gathered  themselves  together  jmto  Hebron,  and 
anointed  David  king  over  all  Israel. 

The  accession  of  the  son  of  Jesse  may  be  justly  regarded  as  a 
inoit  important  epoch  in  the  history  of  the  Hebrews.  He  was  a  man 
lAoee  mental  endowments  were  of  the  first  order.  It  may  indeed 
be  questioned  whether  any  other  man  is  exhibited  in  the  whole  his- 
tory of  tiie  world,  who  united  in  his  individual  character  so  many 
diffiarent  elements  of  real  greatness,  and  these  in  such  perfection. 
Although  but  thirty-seven  years  of  age  when  he  began  to  reign  over 
aU  Israd,  his  character  had  been  developed  to  a  considerable  extent. 
He  had  raised  himself,  by  the  force  of  his  talents  and  energy,  from  a 
veiy  humble  ori^  to  the  rank  of  a  powerful  military  leader,  and 
tiius  asooided  the  throne  with  all  the  prestige  of  a  high  character 
and  great  influence.  He  had,  besides,  the  advantage  of  considerable 
experience.  He  was  not,  like  Saul,  taken  from  the  oxen  to  direct 
the  affiiirs  of  state.  David  had  passed  through  many  years  of  toil 
i&d  danger,  by  which  his  judgment  had  been  matured,  and  his  mind 
disciplined.  In  addition,  we  must  not  forget  the  connections  which 
he  had  formed.  The  lords  of  the  Philistines  appreciated  his  talent 
ttid  power,  although  they  distrusted  his  zeal.  With  the  king  of 
Moab  he  was  <m  terms  of  intimacy,  and  intrusted  the  care  of 
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parents  to  his  kindness ;  with  Nahash,  the  king  of  the  Ammonites, 
he  was  friendly,  2  Sam.  x,  2 ;  and  even  during  the  life  of  Saul  som6 
of  the  most  noble  Israelites  of  various  tribes  flocked  to  his  standard. 
All  this  contributed  to  place  David  on  the  throne,  and  to  invest  his 
government  with  an  eclat  unknown  before  in  Israel. 

And  his  deeds  justified  the  hopes  which  his  preceding  character 
had  raised.  Jerusalem  had  before  this  time  been  frequently  no- 
ticed as  a  central  or  metropolitan  station.  It  had  been  taken  by 
Joshua;  and  from  the  fact  that  David  brought  the  head  of  Goliath 
to  this  place,  it  is  inferred  that  it  was  then  the  royal  residence  of 
Saul.  However  this  may  be,  it  seems  certain  that  the  upper  citj 
and  fortress  had  never  been  subdued,  but  remained  in  possession  of 
the  Jebusites,  who  also,  after  the  defeat  of  the  Israelites  on  the 
death  of  Saul,  took  possession  of  the  whole  town.  David's  first 
effort  was  to  obtain  entire  possession  of  Uiis  stronghold.  He  there- 
fore marched  his  forces  to  invest  it,  and  was  doubly  stimulated  to 
the  enterprise  by  the  coarse  irony  of  the  besieged,  who,  confiding  in 
the  strength  of  their  fortified  place,  arrayed  the  blind  and  lame  that 
were  among  them  on  the  walls,  and  contemptuously  declared,  "  Thoa 
Bhalt  not  come  in  hither;  for  the  blind  and  the  lame  shall  drive 
thee  away."  2  Sam.  v,  6. — Kennicott,  This  was,  however,  a  vaia 
boast.  David  proclaimed  that  the  first  man  who  succeeded  in 
storming  the  walls  should  be  chief  captain.  This  daring  exploit  was 
performed  by  Joab,  who  was  consequently  appointed  to  the  promised 
dignity.  The  success  was  complete ;  the  whole  of  the  city  and  for- 
tress was  perfectly  subdued,  and  David  established  his  residence 
ttiere,  and  proceeded  to  build  a  royal  palace.  Hiram,  the  Pheni- 
cian  king  of  Tyre,  assisted  him  in  that  work,  and  supplied  him  with 
materials  and  artificers  for  the  purpose.  On  the  completion  of 
the  fabric,  the  inspired  king  poured  out  the  feelings  of  his  heart  in 
sacred  song.  Psalm  xxx. 

Having  thus  made  Jerusalem  the  capital  of  his  kingdom,  David 
was  also  desirous  of  giving  it  special  opportunities  of  religious  wor- 
ship ;  and  for  that  purpose  removed  the  ark  of  God  from  Kirjath- 
jearim  unto  Mount  Zion.  (The  particulars  of  this  will  be  detailed 
in  the  next  chapter.) 

The  fragmentary  information,  which  we  possess,  even  of  this  p^ 
nod,  does  not  enable  us  to  write  a  history.  It  is,  for  instamM^ 
impossible  to  account  for  the  entire  absence  of  those  results  which 
might  have  been  expected  from  the  victory  which  the  Philistinee 
obtained  over  Israel  when  Saul  and  his  sons  were  slidn  at  Mounl 
Oilboa.  Notwithstanding  the  completeness  of  this  defeat,  and  tho 
divided  state  of  Israel  afterwards  under  Ish-bosheth  and  David,  wv 
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do  not  hear  that  they  established  a  single  post  in  the  country ;  in 
&ct,  we  know  nothing  of  their  making  any  further  aggression  on  the 
Israelites  for  many  years.  When,  however,  it  was  known  that  David 
was  imointed  king  over  all  Israel,  they  became  alarmed,  lest  the  as- 
cendency which  they  had  acquired  over  this  people  should  be  de- 
stroyed; they  therefore  collected  their  forces,  and  came  up  to  seek 
David.  Seeing  the  importance  of  the  occasion,  he  immediately 
"  inquired  of  the  Lord,  saying.  Shall  I  go  up  to  the  Philistines  ? 
Wilt  thou  deliver  them  into  mine  hand  ?"  to  which  the  decisive  re- 
sponse was  given,  *'  Go  up :  for  I  will  doubtless  deliver  the  Philis- 
tines into  thine  hand."  2  Sam.  v,  19.  It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that 
while  in  cases  of  difficulty  and  importance  Saul  almost  always  acted 
under  the  impulse  of  his  own  feeling  and  judgment,  David,  at  least 
in  the  early  part  of  his  reign,  as  constantly  inquired  of  the  Lord  by 
TJrim  and  Thummim.  Obedient  to  the  oracle,  he  marched  against 
the  enemy,  and  engaged  them  with  complete  success.  On  this  occa- 
sion Ae  Philistines  felt  the  dishonor  which  had  been  inflicted  upon 
Israel  when  the  aik  of  God  was  taken ;  for  in  the  suddenness  and 
extent  of  the  defeat,  they  left  upon  the  field  of  battle  their  images 
in  which  they  trusted,  and  David  and  his  men  took  and  burned 
them. 

Determined,  if  possible,  to  repair  this  disgrace,  the  Philistines 
assembled  another  army,  and  pitched  in  the  valley  of  Rephaim. 
David  again  "  inquired  of  the  Lord,"  and  was  commanded  not  to 
march  directly  to  the  attack,  but  to  take  a  compass,  and,  hanging 
upon  dieir  rear,  to  be  guided  in  his  assault  by  a  noise  which  he  was 
told  he  should  hear  in  the  tops  of  the  mulberry-trees.  The  king  of 
Israel  obeyed  these  directions,  and  was  again  successful :  the  Phi- 
Hstanes  were  completely  routed. 

These  wars  appear  to  have  consolidated  the  power  of  David.  His 
able  and  energetic  mind  had  united  the  tribes  of  Israel  together,  and 
combined  their  numbers  and  prowess,  in  a  manner  that  had  never 
been  done  before,  and  which  made  them  very  formidable  to  their 
enemies.  At  the  same  time,  the  internal  economy  of  the  Israelitish 
nation  was  greatly  improved.  Jurisprudence  was  established ;  the 
militaiy  force  was  organized ;  and  the  greatest  warriors  promoted  to 
dignity  according  to  their  valor.  2  Sam.  xxiii,  8-13;  1  Chron.  xi, 
28-47.  The  capital  was  ornamented  and  fortified,  2  Sam.  v,  4-11 ; 
and  the  different  departments  of  public  afibirs  intrusted  to  different 
hands.  Joab  was  commander-in-chief  of  the  army ;  Jehoshaphat 
iras  recorder,  whose  duty  it  was  to  make  and  preserve  a  faithful 
dironicle  of  public  events ;  Zadok  and  Ahimelech  were  high  priests, 
and  Seraiah  scribe,  or  secretary  to  the  king.  2  Sam.  viii,  IQ,  17. 
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In  this  prosperity  Dayid  desired  to  build  a  house  for  the  ark  of 
God ;  and  having  signified  his  purpose  to  Nathan  the  prophet,  he^ 
speaking  his  own  judgment,  encouraged  him  to  do  all  that  was  in  his 
heart,  and  assured  him  that  the  Lord  would  be  with  him.  In  that 
nig^t,  however,  God  made  a  special  revelation  of  his  will  to  the  pro- 
phet, by  which  he  was  commissioned  to  forbid  David  to  enter  upon 
ihis  work  himself,  but  to  assure  him  that  his  son,  who  was  destined 
to  succeed  him  on  the  throne,  should  accomplish  it.  This  Divine 
communication,  and  the  conduct  and  language  of  David  consequent 
upon  it,  are  altogether  so  remarkable,  that  we  shall  in  another  place 
have  specially  to  refer  to  them. 

The  power  of  the  Jewish  nation  was  now  sufficiently  developed, 
and  its  internal  policy  was  so  fully  established,  that  the  king  waa 
enabled  to  turn  his  arms  against  those  neighboring  States  which  had 
previously  acted  the  part  of  tyrants.  He  accordingly  beggn  with 
the  most  powerful  of  Israel's  hereditary  foes,  the  Philistines.  These 
he  completely  subdued,  and  took  and  occupied  the  royal  city  of 
Ghkth  '*  thus  turning  the  advantage  of  this  strong  frontier  fortress 
against  themselves.  Moab  was  next  attacked,  and  vanquished. 
There  is  great  obscurity  in  the  terms  in  which  this  conquest  is  re- 
corded ;  and,  in  consequence,  much  censure  (in  all  probability  wholly 
undeserved)  has  been  cast  on  the  conduct  of  David  in  this  transaction. 

But,  whatever  may  be  the  exact  meaning  of  the  terms  used  by 
the  sacred  writer,  when  describing  the  conduct  of  David  towards  the 
Moabites,  it  is  certain  that  they  were  completely  subdued,  and  ren- 
dered tributary.  Encouraged  by  this  success,  David  determined  to 
lay  clfuim  to  the  whole  of  the  territory  promised  by  Jehovah  to  the 
seed  of  Abraham.  He  therefore  assailed  Hadadezer,  king  of  Zobah, 
as  "he  went  to  establish "t  his  frontier  on  the  Euphrates.  In  this 
war,  also,  although  David  had  to  contend  against  a  numerous  troop 
of  chariots  and  cavalry,  he  was  completely  successful,  and  captured 
a  large  number  of  chariots  and  horses.  He  also  took  shields  of  gold 
from  the  servants  of  Hadadezer,  and  other  valuable  spoil. 

Alarmed  at  the  continued  success  of  the  Hebrews,  the  Syrians  of 
Damascus  marched  to  succor  Hadadezer ;  but  David  inflicted  on 
them  a  severe  chastisement:  they  were  defeated,  with  a  loss  of 
twenty-two  thousand  men ;  and  were  consequently  compelled  to  re* 
ceive  a  Jewish  garrison  in  Damascus,  and  to  pay  tribute  to  Qnb 
Hebrew  king.  Returning  from  these  triumphs,  he  smote  the  Edom* 
ites  in  the  Valley  of  Salt,}  having  slain  eighteen  thousand  men  of 

^  The  lacred  writer  here  calls  Gath  M ethegnumnah,  which  is  translatad  by  Honkyi 
**  the  bridle  of  bondage  ;*'  a  name  remark«bly  significant  of  the  olgect  for  whioh  thli  flttgr 
was  so  strongly  fortified,  while  the  Israelites  were  held  in  complete  talyection. 

t  See  Horsley's  Biblical  Criticism,  vol.  i,  p.  862.  |  Hild.,  voL  i,  p.  3M. 
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ihem :  he  completely  SBbdued  the  oonntry,  and  occspied  their  mott 
importaiit  fortified  posts  with  his  garrisons. 

After  tiiese  warlike  exploits,  David  turned  his  particular  attention 
to  the  internal  ndhirs  of  his  kingdom ;  and,  seeing  ererywhere  indi- 
cations of  success  and  prosperity,  his  thoughts  reverted  to  tiie  scenes 
of  his  youth  and  aflBiction.  On  inquiry,  he  found  tiiat  there  was  a 
son  of  Jonadian  still  alive,  whose  name  was  Mephibosheth ;  and,  in 
accordance  with  his  covenant  friendship  with  the  father,  he  showed 
Idndness  to  the  son,  decreed  that  he  should  possess  all  the  property 
ftat  had  belonged  to  the  house  of  Saul,  and  invited  him  constant^ 
io  ait  at  tiie  royal  table. 

After  this,  David  heard  of  the  death  of  Nahash,  king  of  the  Am- 
monites ;  and  he  said,  "  I  will  show  kindness  unto  Ebmun  the  son 
of  Mahash,  as  his  father  showed  kindness  unto  me."  2  Sam.  x,  2. 
In  ^riiat  way  or  manner  David  had  received  kindness  from  Nahash, 
is  unknown ;  but  his  sympathy  with  the  son  was  oertainly  generous 
and  sincere.  He  accordingly  sent  servants  with  a  message  of  com- 
pliment and  condolence  to  the  young  king.  But  the  counselors  of 
Ebnim  persuaded  him  that  in  this  David  had  some  sinister  design. 
He  therefore  took  the  servants  of  David,  and  cut  off  their  garments 
to  the  middle,  shaved  off  one-half  of  their  beards,  and  sent  them 
away.  This  being  the  most  ignominious  treatment  which,  according 
to  oriental  manners,  could  have  been  inflicted,  David  felt  the  insult, 
and,  being  determined  to  avenge  it,  prepared  for  war.  The  Am- 
monites, dso,  knowing  that  this  must  be  the  result  of  their  conduct, 
negotiated  with  their  neighbors,  and  obtained  powerful  aid  fr'om 
several  Syrian  tribes.  After  the  preparations  were  complete,  David 
sent  Joab  in  command  of  the  army  to  invade  Ammon.  He  did  so, 
inth  as  much  discretion  as  valor.  Dividing  his  forces  into  two  por- 
tions, he  took  the  command  of  one  himself,  and  gave  the  other  in 
charge  to  his  brother  Abishai.  With  his  own  troops  he  attacked 
the  confederate  Syrians,  while  his  brother  engaged  the  Ammonites. 
Both  divisions  of  the  Israelitish  army  were  successful :  the  Syrians 
were  defeated;  and  the  Ammonites,  being  driven  from  the  field, 
were  drat  up  in  their  capital. 

The  Syrians  attempted  to  revenge  this  defeat,  by  collecting  troops 
from  beyond  the  Euphrates ;  but  David  marched  against  them  in  per- 
son, and  obtained  a  decisive  victoiy  over  the  Syrian  general,  a  great 
number  of  whose  troops  were  left  dead  on  the  field ;  and  Syria,  en- 
tirely subdued,  was  added  to  the  number  of  those  States  wldch  were 
tributary  to  Israel. 

In  the  next  campaign  David  sent  forth  Joab  with  his  army  to  com- 
plete the  subjugation  of  the  Anunonites.    This  war,  although  uhi- 
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mately  successful,  is  associated  with  the  great  sin  of  David's  life. 
Up  to  this  time  the  personal  conduct  of  the  king  had  been  honora- 
ble and  without  reproach.  As  a  poet,  musician,  warrior,  and  states- 
man, he  had  displayed  the  most  elevated  attributes,  and  attained  the 
highest  celebrity.  Although  exception  has  been  taken  to  some  of 
his  actions,  it  may,  nevertheless,  be  confidently  asserted,  that  he  had 
maintained  undeviating  devotedness  to  the  service  of  Jehovah.  Here, 
indeed,  we  have  to  contemplate  a  sad  reverse.  We  need  not  repeat 
the  disagreeable  particulars  of  the  narrative.  David,  walking  on  the 
roof  of  his  house,  saw  a  beautiful  woman  bathing  in  an  adjoining  gpr- 
den.  Inflamed  with  desire,  he  inquired  after  this  person ;  and,  al- 
though he  was  told  she  was  the  wife  of  an  officer  in  his  service,  he 
at  once  sent  for  her;  and  they  sinned.  The  crime  thus  committed 
was  sreatly  aggravated  by  the  subsequent  conduct  of  the  king. 
Havifg  Jn  Sed  thatUshebal  ^th  child,  he  at  firstS 
all  his  art  and  influence  to  induce  her  husband  Uriah  to  go  into  the 
company  of  his  wife ;  but,  fuling  in  this,  and  seeing  no  other  way  of 
concealing  their  crime,  he  wrote  to  Joab  by  the  hands  of  Uriah  him- 
self, requesting  the  commander-in-chief  to  employ  this  gallant  sol- 
dier in  some  perilous  service,  and  then  to  abandon  him  to  his  &te. 
The  murderous  command  was  obeyed,  and  the  brave  man  was  sacri- 
ficed, a  victim  to  royal  lust  and  power. 

This  iniquity  being  consummated,  David  took  Bathsheba  to  wife, 
and  all  their  guilt  seemed  likely  to  remain  a  perpetual  secret.  But 
God  looked  firom  heaven,  and  frowned  upon  this  enormous  wicked- 
ness. It  is  worthy  of  serious  remark,  that  this  case  fidly  demon- 
strates the  true  nature  and  fearful  consequences  of  sin.  There  was 
nothing  in  all  this  which,  judged  by  a  merely  earthly  standard,  was 
calculated  to  produce  any  fearful  effect  upon  the  nation,  or  on  tiie 
&mily  of  David.  It  introduced  no  pestilence,  provoked  the^anger 
of  no  powerful  contemporary  people,  sowed  no  seeds  of  intestine  dis- 
order or  commotion ;  and,  on  eveiy  merely  rational  ground,  would, 
although  wrong  in  itself^  have  been  productive  of  no  serious  effect. 
Such,  however,  was  not  its  issue.  David  had  taken  every  precan- 
tion ;  but  all  was  vain.  God  sent  Nathan  the  prophet  to  make  a 
special  application  to  the  king.  He  did  this  with  inimitable  beauty 
and  simplicity ;  and  the  parable  i&owing  the  wrongs  of  the  poor  man 
who  was  robbed  of  his  ewe  lamb,  and  the  licentious  cupidity  and 
cruelty  of  his  rich  neighbor,  excited  the  just  indignation  of  the  sove- 
reign ;  and  he  declared,  "  As  the  Lord  liveth,  the  man  that  hath  done 
this  thing  shall  surely  die."  But  what  was  the  state  of  David's  mind 
when  the  prophet  replied,  "  Thou  art  the  man,"  (2  Sam.  xii,  6,  7,) 
and  pointed  out  to  him,  in  the  most  circumstantial  manner,  the  whole 
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course  of  his  iniquity !  David,  although  convicted,  was  not  destroyed. 
The  word  of  Jehovah  denounced,  indeed,  a  series  of  punishments; 
but  they  were  destined  to  be  of  a  national  and  family,  rather  than 
of  a  personal,  kind :  the  sentence  was,  "  The  sword  shall  never  de- 
part from  thine  house.  I  will  raise  up  evil  against  thee  out  of  thine 
own  house."  Verses  10, 11. 

It  is  but  just  to  the  character  of  David  to  observe  that  the  peni- 
tence which  he  manifested  was  as  deep  and  sincere  as  his  transgres- 
sion had  been  aggravated.  But,  notwithstanding  this,  although  he 
personally  obtained  pardon,  the  threatened  infliction  soon  rested  upon 
him.  The  child  bom  unto  Bathsheba  died.  This  was  the  source  of 
the  deepest  affliction,  and  moved  the  king  to  the  utmost  humiliation 
and  prayer;  and,  being  the  first  penal  visitation,  he  evidently  hoped, 
if  it  conld  be  averted,  that  the  Divine  wrath  might  yet  be  turned 
aside.  His  hopes  were  vain ;  the  infant  was  laid  in  the  tomb.  And 
alihoiaj^  a  gleam  of  prosperity  rested  upon  the  arms  of  Israel,  by 
the  cq[>ture  of  Rabbal^  and  the  entire  subjugation  of  the  Ammonites ; 
neither  this  triumph,  nor  the  wealth  obtained  thereby,  saved  the  fami- 
Ij  of  David  from  threatened  punishment. 

The  first  serious  evil  which  afflicted  the  royal  family  of  Israel,  was 
tiie  rape  of  Tamar  by  her  half-brother  Amnon.  This  in  itself  was 
sufficiently  disgraceful,  and  involved  David  and  his  children  in  deep 
affliction.  It  was,  however,  greatly  aggravated  by  the  conduct  of 
Absalom,  who,  in  revenge  for  the  injury  done  to  his  sister,  took  the 
first  figivorable  opportunity,  (although  it  did  not  occur  until  after  two 
fdSL  years,)  and  killed  Amnon.  The  assassination  of  the  king's  eldest 
son,  by  the  order  of  his  brother,  must  have  been  felt,  not  only  as  a 
deq>  femily  affliction,  but  as  a  great  public  calamity.  Absalom  fled 
firom  the  hand  of  justice,  and  took  refuge  with  his  maternal  grand- 
fiilher,  Talmai,  king  of  Geshur,  where  he  continued  in  exile  three 
years. 

The  murder  of  the  eldest  son  and  heir-apparent,  and  the  exile  of 
the  prince  next  in  succession,  were  most  unpropitious  to  the  interests 
of  the  reigning  house.  But,  independently  of  this,  David,  who  had 
now  to  a  great  extent  become  reconciled  to  the  death  of  Amnon, 
yearned  after  Absalom.  Joab,  perceiving  the  king*s  sorrow,  obtain- 
ed the  assistance  of  a  very  ingenious  woman,  a  widow  of  Tekoa,  who, 
under  pretense  of  soliciting  the  royal  intervention  in  her  own  case, 
80  excited  David's  sympathy  that,  at  length,  by  adroitly  turning  the 
thoughts  of  the  king  to  his  own  case,  she  induced  him  to  allow  the 
return  of  Absalom  to  Jerusalem.  Still,  however,  the  sovereign  was 
aot  lost  in  the  father ;  for,  although  permitted  to  reside  in  the  capital, 
Absalom  was  confined  to  his  own  house,  and  was  neither  permitted 
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to  see  the  king,  nor  to  be  received  at  court,  for  two  fiiU  yean  tAor 
his  return  from  Geahur. 

At  the  expiration  of  this  time,  the  prince,  feeling  thorough  disgwt 
at  bemg  thus  immured  in  his  own  habitation,  after  several  inefieo- 
tual  efibrts,  obtained  an  interview  with  Joab,  and  represented  to  him 
the  intolerable  misery  of  his  position,  closing  his  impassioned  adi- 
dress  by  saying,  "  Let  me  see  the  king's  face ;  and  if  there  be  any 
iniquity  in  me,  let  him  kill  me."  2  Sam.  ziv,  32.  This  eflfort  was 
successful.  Joab  represented  the  case  to  the  king,  who  called  for 
Absalom,  received  his  submission,  kissed  him,  and  thus  perfected 
his  pardon,  and  restored  him  to  &vor. 

The  conduct  of  David  in  this  part  of  his  history  has  been  veiy 
severely  criticised  by  different  writers ;  but,  without  attempting  a 
full  justification  of  the  king's  conduct  in  the  pardon  of  Absalom,  we 
think,  considering  the  peculiar  difficulty  which  everywhere  existed, 
and  especially  when  the  supreme  magistrate  was  the  father  of  all  the 
suffering  and  offending  parties,  that  David,  on  the  whole,  acted  with 
great  prudence  and  judgment. 

This  reconciliation  was  far  from  healing  the  distraction,  disorder, 
and  suffering  which  had  for  many  years  afflicted  the  royal  &mily  of 
Israel.  Deeper  and  darker  sorrows  were  soon  to  rest  upcm  the  dee- 
tinies  of  the  reigning  house.  It  has  been  conjectured  that  Absalom, 
during  the  time  of  his  exile,  and  especially  while  confined  to  his 
house  in  Jerusalem,  entertained  doubts  that,  notwithstanding  im 
birthright,  his  transgression  in  the  case  of  Amnon,  and  other  canaea, 
had  induced  his  father  to  overlook  his  claims  to  the  crown,  and  to 
meditate  the  appointment  of  one  of  his  junior  brothers  in  his  stead. 
Whether  this  very  probable  surmise  be  correct  or  not,  it  is  certain, 
that  no  sooner  was  Absalom  liberated  from  all  restraint  than  he  be- 
gan to  afiect  superior  state  as  the  heir-apparent,  and  to  court  popu- 
larity by  expressing  the  most  hearty  sympathy  with  all  complainers, 
and  indirectly,  if  not  openly,  to  reflect  upon  the  enei^  and  equity 
of  the  king's  government ;  until  at  length,  having  obtained  extensive 
promises  of  support,  he  threw  off  all  disguise,  and  had  himself  pro- 
claimed king  in  Hebron.  (See  Appendix,  note  58.) 

As  the  narrative  of  this  rebellion  is  given  by  the  inspired  writers 
with  minute  and  complete  accuracy,  it  is  only  necessary  to  refisr  to 
the  prominent  facts.  David,  on  hearing  of  the  defection  of  the  peo- 
ple, and  of  the  proclamation  of  Absalom,  manifested  none  of  his 
characteristic  bravery,  but  at  once  commanded  a  retreat  from  ttie 
capital.  His  conduct  clearly  exhibits  a  great  man  bending  under  the 
judicial  visitations  of  Divine  Providence.  Forlorn  and  distressed, 
the  aged  monarch  hasted  from  Jerusalem,  accompanied  by  his  house- 
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hold,  and  (hose  of  the  troops  and  people  who  were  devoted  to  his 
service.  In  this  flight,  although  David  appeared  weighed  down  be- 
neath divine  infliction,  he  lost  none  of  his  sagacity  and  self-possetk 
sion.  When  the  priests  bare  the  ark  of  Ood  before  him,  he  com- 
manded them  to  return,  and  to  send  him  information  of  what  was 
passing  in  the  capital.  The  defection  which  appeared  most  sensi- 
bly to  affect  David  was  that  of  his  confidential  counselor  Ahitbo- 
phel.  This  loss  was  so  great  to  him,  that  he  earnestly  prayed  thai 
Jehovah  might  "  turn  his  counsel  into  foolishness."  2  Sam.  xv,  31. 
Hoshai,  who  appears  to  have  stood  next  to  the  sage  Gilonite  for 
wisdom  in  council,  and  who  followed  the  king,  David  advised  to  re- 
turn also,  and,  if  possible,  in  the  cabinet  of  Absalom,  to  defeat  the 
wise  advice  of  Ahithophel. 

Absalom,  on  reaching  Jerusalem,  elated  with  success,  committed 
die  infiimous  crime  which,  according  to  the  prediction  of  Nathan, 
was  to  complete  the  punishment  of  David  for  his  licentiousness.  In 
the  sight  of  Israel  he  went  in  unto  the  concubines  whom  David  had 
1^  in  charge  of  the  royal  residence.  Ahithophel,  having  counseled 
diis  measure,  next  advised  that  twelve  thousand  chosen  troops 
should  be  immediately  sent  in  pursuit  of  the  fugitive  king.  Hushitt 
succeeded  in  defeating  this  crafty  counsel ;  and  David  in  conse- 
quence was  able  to  reach  a  place  of  refuge,  and  to  obtain  a  more 
numerous  and  better  regulated  force.  Another  very  important 
rsBult  of  this  delay  was,  the  loss  of  Ahithophel  to  the  council  of 
Absalom;  for  this  proud  sage,  seeing  his  advice  overruled,  and 
justly  dreading  the  consequences  to  the  cause  of  the  usurper,  im- 
mediatdy  returned  to  his  own  house,  and  hanged  himself 

Having  consumed  some  time  in  making  every  needful  preparation, 
the  unnatural  son  marched  in  pursuit  of  his  father ;  who  at  Maha- 
n^m  (a  town  on  the  river  Jabbok)  awaited  the  conflict.  The  result 
is  well  known:  the  rebel  army  was  defeated,  and  the  unnatural 
usurper  slain.  Nothing,  however,  in  all  this  proceeding  invests  the 
character  of  David  with  so  much  interest  as  his  unquenchable  affec- 
tion for  his  rebellious  son.  His  grief  on  the  death  of  Absalom  was 
intense^  and  even  endangered  the  popularity  of  the  king  with  his 
heroic  defenders. 

After  this  victory,  a  short  time  sufficed  to  restore  David  to  his 
ftrone,  and  to  establish  his  authority  once  more  over  the  whole  land 
of  Israel. 

But,  although  this  rebellion  was  the  most  fearful  blast  of  that 
storm  of  indignation  which  the  sin  of  David  had  brought  upon  him- 
self and  upon  his  country,  it  had  not  yet  been  exhausted.  The  ma- 
lediction remained  in  all  its  force,  "  The  sword  shall  never  depart 

Id 
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from  thine  house."  The  serious  reader  of  the  Scripture  narratiye 
will  feel  some  surprise  at  the  terms  in  which  the  conduct  of  the 
tribes  is  described  in  the  account  of  the  return  of  the  king.  Judah» 
fts  more  nearly  related  to  David,  appears  to  have  claimed  a  more 
special  interest  in  his  person  and  restoration  to  the  sovereignty. 
The  other  tribes  of  Israel,  as  constituting  the  bulk  of  the  nation, 
claimed  a  greater  interest  in  the  person  of  the  king.  The  result  of 
these  conflicting  claims  was  a  serious  altercation  between  the  chiefii 
of  the  several  clans,  in  which  we  are  told,  "  The  words  of  the  men 
of  Judah  were  fiercer  than  the  words  of  the  men  of  Israel."  2  SauL 
xiz,43. 

This  apparently  accidental  circumstance  casts  great  light  upon 
the  political  state  of  Israel  at  this  period.  We  are  thus  informed 
that,  notwithstanding  the  improved  organization  which  was  intro- 
duced into  every  department  of  the  state,  by  the  genius  and  eneigy 
of  David,  throughout  his  lengthened  reign,  he  had  not  succeeded  in 
fusing  the  Hebrew  people  into  one  united  body ;  the  local  and  sec- 
tional peculiarities  and  prejudices  of  the  several  tribes  still  re- 
mldned  in  all  their  force  and  influence.  These  conflicting  feelings 
account  for  the  war  which  immediately  succeeded,  and  also  for  the 
final  division  of  the  children  of  Israel  into  two  separate  and  indepen« 
dent  monarchies. 

Prior  to  his  return,  David  had  secured  the  adherence  of  Amaaa^ 
who  had  been  general-in-chief  under  Absalom ;  but  the  fierce  con- 
tention to  which  we  have  referred  brought  into  prominence  a  violent 
spirit,  who,  taking  advantage  of  the  existing  dissension,  dared  at 
once  to  raise  the  standard  of  revolt.  Sheba,  a  warrior  of  the  tribe 
of  Benjamin,  and  probably  a  relative  of  the  family  of  Saul,  was  the 
leader  in  this  enterprise.  "  He  blew  a  trumpet,  and  said,  We  have 
no  part  in  David,  neither  have  we  inheritance  in  the  son  of  Jesse: 
every  man  to  his  tents,  0  Israel."  2  Sam.  xx,  1.  Great  numbers 
of  those  who  had  followed  Absalom  obeyed  this  summons;  and  this 
new  rebellion  assumed  a  most  serious  aspect.  David  had  previously 
promised  Amasa  that  he  should  be  ddef  captain ;  and  this  crisis 
afforded  a  fair  opportunity  of  testing  the  sincerity  of  his  aUegiancei 
The  king  therefore  conmianded  him  to  collect  the  military  power  of 
Judah  in  three  days,  that  he  might  take  the  field  against  Sheba. 
The  new  captain-general,  however,  took  more  time  than  the  king 
had  allowed.  What  was  the  cause  of  this  delay  we  are  not  informed : 
whether  Amasa  was  dilatory  in  his  preparation  to  take  the  field 
ag^nst  his  former  associates,  or  whether  the  soldiers  of  Judah  disr 
trusted  their  new  oflScer,  we  cannot  tell.  When,  however,  the  time 
had  expired,  and  the  king's  forces  were  not  prepared,  David  became 

18* 
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alaimed,  and  requested  Ablshai  to  gather  the  troops  together,  lest 
file  rebellion  of  Sheba  should  assume  a  more  formidable  appearance 
fiian  that  of  Absalom. 

In  this  emergency,  the  daring  energy  of  Joab,  although  he  had 
been  superseded  in  the  chief  command,  was  again  called  into  exer- 
dse,  and  again  succeeded.  He  first  assassinated  Amasa,  and  then, 
assuming  Ae  command  of  the  army,  pursued  Sheba  to  Abel ;  which 
town  he  so  closely  invested,  that  the  inhabitants,  to  save  themselves, 
slew  the  traitor,  and  threw  his  head  over  the  wall  to  Joab,  who 
thereupon  drew  off  his  men.  Thus  was  this  rebellion  quelled,  and 
Joab  again  took  his  former  place  as  captain  of  the  host. 

Following  the  coiu*se  of  the  Scripture  narrative,  the  events  recorded 
in  2  Samuel  xxi,  come  next  under  consideration.  We  are  here  in- 
formed that  the  land  of  Israel  was  afficted  with  famine  three  conse- 
cutive y^ars ;  that,  upon  inquiry,  the  oracle  of  Jehovah  declared  that 
this  was  an  infliction  occasioned  by  Saul's  slaughter  of  the  Gibeon- 
ites.  David  hereupon  inquired  of  this  people  what  atonement  would 
satisfy  them ;  and  they,  repudiating  all  pecuniary  recompense,  de- 
manded seven  men  of  the  house  of  Saul  to  be  put  to  death,  and 
hung  up  before  the  Lord  in  Gibeon.  With  this  request  David  com- 
plied, and  the  famine  ceased.    (See  Appendix,  note  59.) 

Whatever  difficulties  the  Scripture  narrative  presents  to  our  view, 
it  dearly  teaches  that,  after  all  the  troubles  through  which  David  had 
passed,  and  all  the  dangers  he  had  escaped,  he  still  continued  to 
direct  the  martial  affairs  of  the  country  with  great  energy,  and  that 
his  wars  were  successful  in  every  direction.  It  is,  however,  a  me- 
lancholy fact,  that  we  are  informed  of  another  transgression  of  this 
aged  monarch,  which  exposed  him  to  much  trouble,  and  brought  the 
itttion  into  great  distress.  The  act  which  produced  these  melan- 
dioly  results  was  that  of  numbering  the  people.  (See  Appendix, 
note  60.) 

Whatever  the  precise  nature  of  this  transgression  might  have 
been,  it  is  certain  that  Joab  and  the  other  captains  fully  understood 
the  iniquitous  character  of  the  work ;  and  although,  after  having  ex- 
postuhted  with  David  in  vain,  they  proceeded  with  the  enumeration 
of  the  people,  it  was  never  completed.  The  language  of  the  inspired 
writer,  in  the  narration  of  this  event,  is  remarkable.  After  stoting 
the  numbers  returned  to  the  king  by  the  captain-general,  it  is  said, 
"But  Levi  and  Benjamin  counted  he  not  among  them :  for  the 
king's  word  was  abominable  to  Joab."  1  Chron.  xxi,  6. 

David's  sin  in  this  instance  was  visited  with  sudden  and  summary 
punishment  It  appears  from  the  narrative,  that  th&  conscience  of 
the  king  was  quickly  awakened  to  a  sense  of  his  guilt  before  any 
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messenger  firom  Jehovah  yiBiied  him.  This  oonviotion  was,  however, 
soon  followed  by  penal  visitation.  The  prophet  Gad  came  to  the 
king,  and  offered  him  his  choice  of  three  several  punishm^its, — seven 
years  of  &mine,  three  months*  disastrous  defeat  in  war,  or  three 
days'  pestilence.  These  alternatives  were  pres^ited  to  the  kin^ 
who  was  commanded  to  make  choice  of  one  of  these  evils.  It  has 
been  thought  a  very  strange  circumstance,  that  each  of  these  inflic- 
tions was  directed  rather  against  the  people,  who  had  taken  no  part 
in  this  transgression,  than  against  the  king,  who  alone  was  guilty. 
The  reply  to  this  is,  first,  that  God,  being  the  supreme  Governor  of 
the  world,  has  a  right  to  subject  mankind  to  any  providential  visita- 
tions ;  and  in  the  exercise  of  his  infinite  goodness  and  wisdom  he, 
and  he  alone,  can  adapt  these  visitations  so  as  to  accomplish  his  pri- 
mary purposes  without  subjecting  any  creature  to  undue  injury  or 
injustice.  Secondly,  It  must  be  remembered  that  the  transgression 
of  David  in  this  case  was  one  of  a  public  character,  which  arose  out 
of  an  ofiicial  discharge  of  his  public  duty,  and  that  the  exercise  of 
these  powers  necessarily  involved  the  safety  and  happiness  of  the 
people.  The  case  before  us,  therefore,  presents  no  greater  difiScul^ 
than  that  of  one  man  misusing  powers  with  which  he  was  intrusted, 
and  thus  involving  a  whole  community  in  difficulty,  disaster,  or  disease^ 

It  may,  however,  be  fairly  questioned  whether  any  course  would 
have  more  effectually  brought  the  erring  king  to  a  sense  of  the  great- 
ness of  his  sin  than  that  which  was  appointed.  David  having  chosen 
that  punishment  which  more  immediately  placed  himself  in  contact 
with  Divine  justice,  when  he  saw  the  devastations  of  the  destroying 
pestilence,  deeply  sjrmpathizing  with  his  suffering  people,  he  cried 
onto  the  Lord,  saying,  "  Lo,  I  have  sinned,  and  I  have  done  wick- 
edly :  but  these  sheep,  what  have  they  done  ?  Let  thine  hand,  I  pray 
thee,  be  against  me,  and  against  my  &ther's  house.'*  2  Sam.  xxiv,  17. 
In  this  case,  as  in  many  others,  Jehovah  remembered  mercy  in  his 
wrath,  and  stayed  the  progress  of  the  destroying  angel  as  he  drew 
near  toward  Jerusalem,  after  seventy  thousand  men  had  died  of  the 
pestilence,  which,  in  all  probability,  lasted  but  a  few  hours. 

This  national  infliction  was  over,  and  the  king  had  recovered  from 
its  fearful  consequenoes,  when  he  devoted  himself  to  preparations  finr 
the  building  of  a  temple,  which  was  to  be  carried  into  effect  by  his 
successor.  He  also  made  a  very  careful  classification  of  the  Levites^ 
that  the  temple-service  might  be  conducted  in  the  most  orderly  and 
magnificent  manner.  These  objects  occupied  the  declining  years  of 
David.  In  these  pious  efforts  the  princes,  nobles,  and  great  men  of 
Israel  generously  seconded  the  bene&ctions  of  the  sovereign ;  so  that 
tiie  provision  for  the  erection  of  the  sacred  edifice  was  immense. 
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We  are  now  led  to  ocoisider  the  last  days  of  this  great  man,  and 
the  tqppointment  of  his  successor.  These  circumstances  are  preg- 
nant witfi  the  most  intense  interest,  and  exhibit  David,  notwithstand- 
ing his  age  and  infirmity,  in  all  the  greatness  of  his  character.  Qod 
himself  had  made  the  appointment  of  the  succession  to  the  throne, 
and  had  ordained  Solomon  to  that  dignity.  This  election  had  been 
made  known,  and  was  acknowledged.  Long  after  David  had  been 
king  over  Israel,  and  when  his  eldest  sons  were  young  men,  God  sent 
a  message  by  Nathan  unto  David,  which,  among  other  things,  an- 
nounced tibat  a  son,  yet  to  be  bom,  should  be  established  in  the  king- 
dom as  his  successor.  2  Sam.  vii,  12.  Again,  after  tlie  birth  of 
Solomon,  he  is  pointed  out  by  name  as  destined  to  inherit  his  father's 
dignity.*  That  this  appointment  was  publicly  known,  at  least  to  all 
the  royal  family,  is  evident  from  the  admission  of  Adonijah,  whose 
language  shows  that  he  was  fully  cognizant  of  it.  1  Kings  ii,  15. 
He  does  not  say  simply  that  the  kingdom  was  taken  from  him,  and 
given  to  his  younger  brother;  but  appears  distinctly  to  admit  his 
prior  i^pointment  to  it :  '*  It  wa^  his  from  the  Lord." 

Nevertheless,  when  David's  declining  health,  and  the  pressure  of 
extreme  old  age,  portended  his  early  death,  Adonijah,  his  oldest  liv- 
ing son,  having  brought  over  Joab  the  captain-general,  and  Abiathar 
the  chief  priest,  to  his  views,  determined  to  grasp  the  government 
before  it  had  quite  fallen  from  the  hand  of  his  father.  He  therefore 
assumed  the  state  and  privileges  of  sovereignty,  1  Slings  i,  5, 6 ;  and 
finding  that  his  father  did  not  interfere,  he  proceeded  to  appoint  the 
usual  inauguration  feast,  to  which  he  invited  all  the  persons  of  influ- 
ence who  were  likely  to  support  his  pretensions ;  Solomon,  Benaiah, 
Zadok,  and  Nathan,  being  excluded.  This,  in  itself^  is  a  further 
proof  that  he  knew  that  his  younger  brother  had  been  appointed  to 
succeed  his  father.  When  David  was  informed  of  these  measures, 
he  immediately  commanded  Zadok,  Nathan,  and  Benaiah  to  take 
Solomon  in  royal  state  to  Gihon,  on  the  king's  own  mule,  and  there 
to  anoint  him  king,  and  to  place  him  at  once  on  the  throne  of  Israel 
This  movement  was  very  popular;  the  whole  multitude  of  Israel 
ggthered  around  the  youthful  king,  and  rent  the  air  with  their  accla- 
mati<xiB.  Adonijah  and  his  party  were  soon  informed  of  what  had 
tak^  place ;  and,  dismayed  at  their  former  temerity  and  present 
clanger,  they  immediately  separated,  and  Adonijah  sought  refuge  in 
the  sanctuary  by  taking  hold  of  i^e  horns  of  the  altar.  Solomon  on 
ibis  occasion  conducted  himself  with  equal  judgment  and  spirit 
He  forgave  his  brother  Adonijah,  and  sent  him  to  his  house,  and 

^  1  Chron.  xxU,  9,  10.    The  first  clause  o(  the  ninth  verse  is  incorreetlj  translated  ia 
ev  Tenkm :  it  ihoiild  be,  **  A  son  is  boru/'  &v.    S^e  l)r.  Adam  CUrke  ou  il  Sam.  tU. 
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proceeded  to  take  upon  himself  the.  administration  of  the  national 
a&irs. 

Perhaps  there  never  was  a  sovereign  who  made  wiser  preparations 
for  the  future  well-being  of  his  kingdom,  or  retired  from  public  life 
with  more  grace  and  dignity,  than  David.  Having  assembled  all  the 
ecclesiastical,  civil,  and  military  authorities  of  the  kingdom,  (1  Chron. 
xxiii,  1,  2,)  and  given  them  his  arrangement  for  the  service  of  the 
house  of  the  Lord,  (chap,  xxiv-xxvi,  19,)  propounded  the  order  of 
military  service,  (chap,  xxvii,  1-23,)  and  the  stewardship  of  the  royal 
domains,  (chap,  xxvi,  20-52;  xxvii,  24-34;)  he  exerted  all  his  re- 
maining strength,  and  stood  up  before  this  august  meeting. 

We  cannot  claim  unparalleled  importance  for  this  assembly  on 
merely  human  grounds.  Persia  and  Egypt,  Greece  and  Rome,  may 
have  produced  congregations  as  rich  in  wealth,  as  elevated  in  intel- 
lect, and  as  dignified  by  martial  prowess,  as  this  meeting  of  the  He- 
brew monarch  and  his  priests,  princes,  and  captains ;  although  we 
are  strongly  inclined  to  think  that,  on  these  grounds,  the  king  of 
Israel,  surrounded  by  his  people,  would  bear  a  respectable  compari- 
son with  any  national  assembly  ever  convened.  There  are,  however, 
reasons  for  investing  this  meeting  with  supreme  dignity  and  impor- 
tance from  its  truly  religious  tone  and  character.  Here  we  behold  a 
pious  king — one  who  had  stood  in  the  first  rank  as  a  poet,  a  musi- 
cian, a  statesman,  and  a  warrior — resigning  the  sovereignty  into  tiie 
hands  of  his  son,  in  obedience  to  the  will  of  God ;  and,  in  doing  so, 
giving  utterance  to  sentiments  the  most  noble  and  pious.  See  him 
handing  to  his  anointed  successor  plans  of  all  the  most  important 
parts  of  the  glorious  temple  which  he  was  appointed  to  build  to  the 
honor  of  Jehovah.  Observe  the  munificent  donations  which  he  and 
his  princes  make  on  the  spot  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  this 
great  object.  Hear  his  noble  address  prior  to  tiie  inauguration  feasi^ 
(1  Chron.  xxix,  19-20,)  and  mark  his  charge  to  his  son  and  suc- 
cessor. Chap,  xxviii,  9, 10.  But  these  dignified  and  pious  exercises 
do  not  terminate  when  David  recedes  fix)m  the  public  eye.  Follow 
the  aged  monarch  into  his  retirement,  and  see  him  prostrate  before 
God,  praying  for  Solomon,  (Psalm  Ixxii,)  under  this  special  divine 
teaching,  while  his  mind,  by  a  glorious  afflatus  of  divine  influence; 
is  carried  out  to  a  contemplation  of  the  glory  and  triumphs  of  the 
Messiah's  kingdom,  until  his  rapt  spirit  loses  all  sense  of  want,  and 
his  full  heart  exclaims,  "  The  prayers  of  David  the  son  of  Jesse  are 
ended."  Take  all  these  into  account,  and  you  have  a  scene  scarcely 
equaled  in  sublimity  by  anything  seen  in  tiiis  worid  prior  to  the  ad- 
vent of  the  Messiah.  This  was  the  last  act  of  David's  life.  "  He  died 
in  a  good  old  age,  full  of  days,  riches,  and  honor."  1  Ohron.  xxix,  28. 
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We  are  now  called  upon  to  take  a  brief  survey  of  the  improTe* 
inent  which  the  reign  of  this  king  secured  to  his  country  and  king- 
dom; and  especially  notice  the  state  of  the  Israelitish  nation  with 
reference  to  their  independence  and  relative  political  position ;  the 
national  wealth  and  revenue,  and  their  measure  of  civilization.  Their 
progress  in  literature,  science,  and  art  will  be  examined  at  the  end 
of  this  chapter.  Although  we  indicate  these  points,  we  have  no  hope 
of  giving  that  amount  of  information  respecting  them  which  may  be 
expected  or  desired.  Our  remarks  will  necessarily  be  brief,  from  the 
limits  of  our  plan ;  and  defective,  for  want  of  more  ample  materials. 

1.  At  the  accession  of  David  to  the  throne,  his  people  could 
scarcely  be  called  a  nation.  The  Israelites  had,  indeed,  made  some 
vigorous  efforts  under  Saul  to  secure  their  independence ;  but  the 
last  and  most  desperate  conflict  was  imsuccessful.  The  tribes  were 
disunited.  The  strongholds  of  the  country  were  generally  either 
occupied  by  the  garrisons  of  the  Philistines,  or  other  neighboring 
enemies,  or  held,  like  Zion,  by  armed  bodies  of  the  native  tribes; 
and  the  Hebrews  generally  were  the  easy  prey  of  any  powerful  bor- 
der diieftain.  But,  after  the  son  of  Jesse  had  swayed  the  sceptre 
forty  years,  how  changed  is  the  scene !  Throughout  the  length  and 
breadth  of  the  whole  land  allotted  to  the  tribes  of  Israel,  no  oppo- 
nent in  arms  is  found:  neither  the  bordering  Phenicians,  the  native 
Canaanites,  nor  the  neighboring  Philistines,  were  entirely  destroyed; 
tot  they  were  either  completely  subdued,  and  placed  under  tribute, 
or  so  deeply  impressed  with  the  superior  military  power  of  Israel, 
that  they  gladly  formed  alliances  of  a  friendly  and  commercial 
diaracter  with  them,  which  were  productive  of  great  advantage  to 
&e  descendants  of  Jacob.  Besides  this,  the  neighboring  countriea 
had  been  subdued.  Moab,  Ammon,  Edom,  and  Syria  had  been  re- 
duced; and  the  dominion  of  Israel  had,  according  to  the  word  of  the 
Divine  promise,  extended  from  the  river  of  Egypt  to  the  Euphrates. 

Not  only  had  the  Hebrew  nation  extended  their  authority  over 
this  wide  range  of  territory,  but  they  were  the  paramount  power  in 
western  Asia.  The  military  force  of  the  country,  both  as  it  respects 
numerical  amount  and  discipline,  equipment  and  spirit,  proves  that 
the  Jews  of  the  period  under  review  occupied  this  prominent  posi- 
tion not  simply  on  account  of  the  weakness  of  their  neighbors. 
Their  power  was  sufficient  to  have  given  them  a  respectable  status 
hi  any  age  or  part  of  the  world.  These  important  results  are  very 
creditable  to  David's  capacity  as  a  statesman  and  a  warrior.  He 
found  his  people  divided,  feeble,  and  trodden  down  by  haughty  and 
inveterate  foes.  If  he  did  not  succeed  in  fusing  the  several  tribes 
into  one  compact  and  indivisible  mass,  he  neutralized  and  wer- 
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ruled  their  division,  and,  for  all  practical  purposes,  brought  ilieir 
i9uted  energy  and  power  to  bear  against  every  national  foe.  Thii 
fishCt,  instead  of  depreciating,  greatly  enhances  the  character  of  tho 
king.  He  raised  them,  not  only  to  honorable  independence,  bat  to 
give  laws  to  all  the  surrounding  tribes. 

2.  The  national  wealth  of  the  Israelites,  when  David  was  called  to 
rule  over  them,  must  have  been  very  limited.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  when  they  crossed  the  Jordan  they  possessed  considera* 
ble  substance.  It  is  equally  probable  that  this  was  greatly  increased 
by  the  spoils  of  Canaan.  Yet,  when  we  take  into  account  the  nu- 
merous spoliations  to  which  they  were  subjected  in  the  intermediate 
period,  and  the  very  unfavorable  influence  which  the  oft-repeated 
foreign  aggressions  exerted  upon  the  creation  of  wealth,  we  must 
eonsider  that  at  the  death  of  Saul  they  were  a  poor  as  well  as  a 
weak  people. 

At  the  death  of  David,  however,  the  case  was  greatly  altered. 
The  many  successfid  wars  which  this  sovereign  conducted  against 
neighboring  States,  had  filled. the  public  coffers;  while  the  perfect 
protection  afforded  to  every  local  interest  had  enabled  the  Israelites 
to  increase  private  property  to  a  great  extent.  If  we  may  rely  upon 
the  Hebrew  numerals  which  are  employed  to  specify  the  provision 
made  by  David  and  his  princes  for  the  building  of  the  temple,  there 
ifl  an  exhibition  of  national  and  private  wealth,  scarcely  equaled  in 
the  history  of  any  other  nation.  We  are  first  told  that  David  con- 
tributed one  hundred  thousand  talents  of  gold,  and  one  miUion 
talents  of  silver,  besides  immense  quantities  of  the  inferior  metals, 
whose  value  was  not  ascertained.  1  Ghron.  xxii,  14.  Besides  this, 
he  g^ve,  out  of  his  private  property,  three  thousand  talents  of  gold, 
and  seven  thousand  talents  of  silver.  Chap,  xxix,  4.  This  donation 
he  presented  out  of  his  0¥m  estate,  as  an  incentive  to  the  liberality 
of  the  people.  His  example  was  followed  in  the  same  noble  spirit ; 
for  his  people  presented  an  aggregate  contribution  of  five  thousand 
talents  of  gold,  and  ten  thousand  talents  of  silver,  besides  brass,  iron, 
and  precious  stones.  The  aggregate  sterling  value  of  these  contri- 
butions has  been  differently  estimated  by  learned  men.  Dean  Pri- 
deaux  (Conn.,  vol.  i,  p.  5,  note)  says  that  '*  it  exceeded  £800,000,000 
of  our  money ;"  Lewis,  (Antiquities,  vol.  i,  p.  384,)  that  *' it  amounted 
in  our  money  to  £837,477,365 ;"  while  other  commentators  compute 
it  at  above  £1,000,000,000.  (Kitto's  Illustrated  Comm.,  1  Chron. 
xxix,  16.)  Josephus,  however,  reduces  the  whole  amount  of  the  con- 
tribution to  ten  thousand  talents  of  gold,  and  one  hundred  thousand 
«f  silver ;  which,  according  to  the  last  of  the  preceding  calculations, 
wmld  Baake  the  value  about  £97,500,000  sterling.     But,  as  the 
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large  trams  which  have  been  specified  have  appeared  to  many  per- 
sons quite  incredible,  Jenning  suggests  that,  as  the  Books  of  Chro- 
nicles, where  alone  these  numbers  are  found,  were  certainly  written 
after  the  return  from  the  Babylonish  captivity ;  so  it  is  probable  that 
these  calculations  may  have  been  made  according  to  the  estimated 
worth  of  the  Babylonish  talent,  which  would  reduce  i^e  several  amounts 
to  one-half.  Without  adopting  tiiis  idea,  or  the  figures  of  Josephus, 
it  most  be  evident  that,  while  some  persons  estimate  the  Hebrew 
talent  at  £7,200,  and  others  as  low  as  £648,  no  certainty  can  be  at- 
tained as  to  the  precise  value  of  these  several  amounts,  which  Bed- 
fiurd  (Chronology,  p.  564)  supposes  to  have  been  equivalent  to 
£75,000,000  sterling. 

Yet,  whatever  difficulty  may  prevent  our  estimating  the  precise 
amount  of  these  contributions,  it  is  certain  they  were  immense. 
The  gold  used  in  the  holy  of  holies  alone  was  worth  £4,500,000 
sterling. — Prideaux's  Connection.  The  precious  metals  appear  to 
,  have  been  much  more  abundant  in  the  early  ages  than  they  are  at 
present ;  and  when  it  is  known  tliat  a  few  articles  of  gold  presented 
bj  Croesus,  king  of  Lydia,  to  the  Delphian  oracle,  have  been  valued 
at  £879,547,  {Larcher's  Notes  on  Herodotus,  vol.  i,  p.  69,)  we  may 
fully  expect  that  the  provision  which  enabled  Solomon  to  carry  out 
the  whole  of  this  noble  plan  must  have  been  prodigious. 

At  the  lowest  estimate,  therefore,  it  is  clearly  shown  that  the 
Israelites  had  made  remarkable  progress  in  the  acquisition  of  weahli 
during  the  reign  of  David,  and  were  at  his  death  in  circumstances 
whieh  oiabled  them  to  occupy  an  elevated  and  influential  position, 
hi  this  respect,  even  in  comparison  with  older  and  more  extensive 
empires. 

We  know  but  little  of  the  revenues  of  the  Hebrew  sovereigns, 
either  as  to  their  amount,  or  the  means  by  which  they  were  raised. 
At  first,  when  Saul  was  appointed  king,  the  people  who  were  well- 
disposed  toward  him  brought  presents ;  which  were  intended,  doubt- 
less, to  enable  him  to  support  the  dignity  to  which  he  had  been  ele- 
vated. We  have  no  information  of  any  other  means  which  the  first 
Hebrew  king  had  of  meeting  the  expenses  of  state.  It  is  unques- 
tionable that  at  this  time  the  maintenance  of  those  employed  in  war 
did  not  devolve  upon  the  sovereign.  They  were  a  militia  engaged 
in  the  defense  of  their  own  families,  by  whom  their  wants  were  sup- 
plied. Hence,  in  conformity  to  the  customs  of  the  time,  David  is 
spoken  of  as  sent  with  provisions  to  his  brethren,  and  a  present  to 
their  officer.  From  these  voluntary  contributions,  which  were  gene- 
laBy  rendered  in  kind,  it  is  probable  Saul  derived  his  chief  supperi 
1  Sam.  xvi,  20. 
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When  the  kingdom  was  confirmed  in  the  hand  of  David,  he  ap- 
pears to  have  greatly  extended  the  royal  revenues.  One  important 
source  of  wealth  of  which  he  availed  himself  was,  the  possession  of 
numerous  flecks :  Michaelis  thinks  they  were  kept  on  the  pasture- 
lands  bordering  on  the  confines  of  Israel  and  Arabia.  These  w««^ 
perhaps,  at  first  the  spoil  of  subdued  countries.  1  Sam.  xxx,  20. 
But  this  branch  of  property  was  held  in  great  esteem ;  for  among 
the  principal  officers  of  David  we  find  at  least  three  who  were  placed 
in  charge  of  the  royal  herds.  1  Chron.  xxvii,  29,  31. 

Another  source  of  revenue  arose  from  the  lands,  vineyards,  olive- 
yards,  and  sycamore-grounds  possessed  by  the  king.  How  these 
were  acquired  we  cannot  tell ;  perhaps  to  a  great  extent  by  confisca- 
tions on  account  of  political  offenses.  We  know  David  (Usposed  of 
the  landed  property  of  Saul.  Stewards  of  the  first  order  in  rank 
were  also  appointed  to  watch  over  this  class  of  royal  property. 
1  Chron.  xxvii,  26-28 ;  2  Chron.  xxvi,  10. 

The  resources  of  the  sovereign  were  also  greatly  augmented  by 
the  spoil  of  vanquished  countries.  It  is  certain  that  David  obtained 
immense  treasure  in  this  manner ;  and  especially  by  the  annual  tri- 
bute rendered  by  these  countries,  which  must  have  formed  a  regular 
source  of  very  great  revenue. 

But  although,  in  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  David's  kingdom, 
these  might  be  most  efficient  sources  of  income,  they  can  scarcely 
be  regarded  as  regular  revenues  contributed  to  sustain  the  dignitj 
of  the  crown,  and  the  expenses  incident  to  royalty.  It  appears  even 
now  doubtful  whether,  on  the  establishment  of  monarchy  among  the 
Hebrews,  there  was  any  agreement  by  which  a  r^ular  tax  was  levied 
on  the  kingdom  for  the  use  of  the  Idng.  The  monition  of  Samuel 
does  indeed  countenance  this  opinion.  1  Sam.  viii,  15.  But  if  any 
tax  was  levied  in  the  days  of  David,  it  appears  to  have  consisted 
mainly  in  a  sufficient  supply  for  the  support  of  the  royal  household. 
This  was  perhaps  done  by  dividing  the  nation  into  twelve  distriota, 
a  captain  or  treasurer  being  appointed  to  each.  These  were  seve- 
rally charged  with  furnishing  provision  for  the  royal  establishment 
for  a  month.  And  thus,  each  following  in  rotation,  the  royal  house- 
hold was  regularly  and  constantly  supplied.  In  the  time  of  David 
these  sources  of  income  were  abundantly  sufficient  for  all  the  wants 
of  the  king,  and  enabled  him  to  amass  the  vast  stores  to  which  we 
have  referred.  But  it  does  not  appear  that  he,  in  any  instance^  €p* 
pressed  the  people  by  unreasonable  exactions. 

8.  The  state  of  civilization  amongst  the  Hebrews  during  this  pe» 
nod  claims  some  attention.  Two  inquiries  present  themselves;  the 
first,  respecting  the  progressive  improvement  of  the  Israelites  firooi 
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the  commeQcement  of  the  monarchy  to  the  death  of  David ;  the 
Mcond,  the  relative  position,  in  civilization,  which  this  people  held 
to  the  rest  of  the  world  at  the  close  of  this  period. 

If^  in  reference  to  our  first  question,  we  take  an  eminent  living 
writer  (Guizot)  for  our  guide,  and  admit  that  the  first  idea  com- 
prised in  this  term  "  is  the  notion  of  progress,  of  development ;" 
that  it  includes  two  elements, — "  the  progress  of  society,  the  pro- 
gress of  individuals, — the  amelioration  of  the  social  system,  and  the 
expansion  of  the  mind  and  faculties  of  man ;"  then  it  must  be  admit- 
ted that  the  period  of  history  which  has  passed  under  review  in  the 
present  chapter  was  the  very  season  which  contributed,  in  a  pre- 
eminent degree,  to  the  civilization  of  the  Hebrew  people.  See  the  tone 
of  moral  feeling  which  prevailed  during  the  times  of  the  judges,  exhi- 
bited not  in  the  conduct  of  the  men  of  Oibeah  to  the  Leviteand  his 
partner,  for  the  morals  of  this  city  might  be  an  exception  to  the  gene- 
ral habits  of  the  people ;  although  the  manifestation  of  such  behavior 
in  a  single  instance  indicates  a  very  low  degree  of  civilized  life : — ^but 
see  it  in  the  means  adopted  by  this  man  to  rouse  the  indignant  feel- 
ings of  his  fellow-countrymen : — the  dead  body  of  the  woman,  man- 
gled and  bloody,  sent  to  the  several  tribes  of  Israel !  Surely  this 
shows  the  morality  of  the  public  mind  to  have  been  very  low.  An- 
o&er  sad  confirmation  of  this  is  seen  at  the  end  of  the  government 
of  the  judges,  in  the  conduct  of  the  sons  of  Eli,  and  of  the  sons  of 
Samuel.  Among  a  people  taught  and  disciplined  as  the  Israelites 
had  been,  such  obscene  and  unjust  conduct  could  not  have  been 
manifested  in  high  places,  unless  the  bulk  of  the  population  had,  to 
a  fetrfol  extent,  become  ignorant  and  debased.  If  further  evidence 
be  wanting  on  this  head,  it  is  found  in  the  slavish  subjection  in 
which  they  were  held  by  their  Philistine  lords.  When  we  know 
&Mi,  beyond  the  use  of  a  file  or  a  grindstone,  no  Israelite  could 
sharpen  or  repair  even  an  agricultural  instrument,  and  that  no  wea- 
pons of  war  were  allowed  them ;  can  we  conceive  of  more  complete 
mental  debasement,  either  generally  or  among  individuals  ? 

l£,  ftcm  this  state  of  feeling,  morals,  and  subjection,  the  mmd 
toms  to  the  condition  of  the  Israelites  at  the  end  of  David's  reign, 
and  remembers  that  the  difference  which  is  so  manifest,  must  be 
regarded  as  the  result  of  increasing  intelligence  and  mental  energy, 
we  shall  perhaps  scarcely  find  a  half  century  in  the  history  of  any 
people  which  displays  a  richer  measure  of  individual  and  collective 
progress. 

Let  the  list  of  David's  military  worthies  be  considered,  and  it  will 
be  found  that  their  actions  evinced  not  only  the  greatest  martial 
orowess,  but  equally  generous  feeling,  nobility  of  mind,  elevated 
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ardor;  and  all  this  in  many  instances  united  with  the  highest  pro* 
fessional  talent  and  skill.  JSor  do  we  find  any  deficiency  in  the 
civil  service  of  the  nation.  There  is  no  evidence  in  the  history  that 
the  judges  and  magistracy  were  at  all  deficient  in  intelligence  or 
integrity ;  and  in  the  hi^er  branches  of  the  afiairs  of  the  state,  m^i 
were  found  equal  to  all  the  duties  of  the  council,  and  to  all  the  exi- 
gencies of  the  executive  government. 

Nor  was  improvement  confined  merely  to  one  class  or  section  of 
the  people :  the  public  mind,  in  all  its  grades,  had  been  thus  raised. 
The  various  incidents  recorded  in  the  history  clearly  prove  this ; 
while  the  several  public  troubles  and  rebellions  which  clouded  the 
reign  of  the  son  of  Jesse  show,  that,  mixed  with  much  irregularity 
and  some  violence,  a  spirit  distinguished  by  open-heartedness,  libe- 
rality, and  a  just  sense  of  freedom,  very  extensively  prevailed. 

Over  ^e  kingdom  thus  elevated  and  improved,  Solomon  was^  by 
the  special  providence  of  God,  called  to  reign.  For  this  high  ofBoe 
he  was  fitted  by  extraordinary  endowments ;  and  he  appears  to  have 
begun  his  reign  in  a  manner  which  displayed  both  sterling  piety  and 
sound  judgment.  It  is,  however,  extremely  di£Scult  to  do  justioe 
either  to  him  or  his  predecessor,  from  the  great  obscurity  in  which 
the  motive  and  object  of  certain  actions  are  involved.  Such  is  the 
case  with  respect  to  Adonijah,  Shimei,  Joab,  and  Abiathar. 

In  the  first  instance,  it  is  not  possible  for  us  now  to  understand  the 
full  intent  and  meaning  of  Adonijah's  request  to  have  Abishag  for 
his  wife.  Many  of  our  best  writers  have  spoken  of  Solomon's  con 
duct  in  this  case  as  the  most  heartless  and  cruel ;  while  one  actually 
denounces  the  person  who  may  take  another  view  of  the  subject  as 
"an  enemy  to  the  cause  of  God  and  truth." — Dr.  A.  Clarke  on 
1  Kings  ii,  17.  This,  however,  will  not  deter  us  from  saying  that  we 
regard  his  conclusion  not  only  as  unjustly  harsh,  but  as  unwarranted 
by  the  history.  It  must  be  admitted  as  an  undoubted  fact^  that  So- 
lomon was  called  to  the  throne  by  the  express  declaration  of  Jeho- 
vah. This  Adonijah  knew,  for  he  had  vainly  attempted  to  firustrate 
the  Divine  purpose.  He  now  makes  a  request  to  have  Abishag  for 
his  wife.  If  this  petition  meant  no  more  than  it  expressed,  it  is  not 
probable  that  Solomon  would  have  taken  the  course  which  he  did. 
The  whole  account  cannot,  indeed,  be  fairly  read,  without  produciiig 
the  conviction  that  Solomon  regarded  this  request  as  a  proof  thai 
Adonijah  still  hoped  to  seize  the  crown ;  that  he  had  accomplioea 
who  were  engaged  with  him  in  this  purpose ;  and  that  this  petitioii 
was  the  first  of  the  means  to  be  resorted  to  for  the  accomplishment 
of  this  end.  The  Septuagint  has  given  us  a  version  of  Solomon't 
reply  to  his  mother  which  is  preferable  to  our  authorized  text: 
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"  Ask  for  him  the  kingdom  also :  for  he  is  my  elder  brodier,  and  bt 
has  Abiathar  the  priest,  and  he  has  Joab  the  captain-general  of  the 
anny,  his  friend." — Horslei/s  Bib,  Crit,  vol.  i,  p.  867.  Does  not 
this  langnage  dearly  show  that  the  king  believed  he  knew  the  plan 
and  purpose  which  dictated  this  request,  and  that  Ihe  support  ren* 
dered  to  his  brother  was  so  powerfiil  as  not  to  allow  any  mild  mea^ 
sores  of  precaution  to  be  taken  ?  K  this  was  Solomon's  judgment^ 
founded  on  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  case,  then  Adonijah  merited 
his  doom.  As  we  cannot  now  know  anything  of  his  means  of  infor- 
mation, so  we  cannot  decide  on  the  accuracy  of  his  judgment.  Still, 
as  the  case  might  have  been  such  as  we  have  supposed, — ^which  is 
indeed  probable  from  the  admitted  wisdom  of  Solomon, — so  it  is 
possible  that  his  conduct  in  this  instance  might  have  been  justifiable. 

The  fate  of  Abiathar  and  Joab  rather  strengthens  this  view  of  the 
history.  The  former,  summoned  before  Solomon,  is  deprived  of  the 
hi^  priesthood,  and  banished  to  his  native  city.  Solomon's  ad- 
dress to  him  is  worthy  of  remark.  He  speaks  to  him  as  to  one  who 
is  acknowledged  to  be  guilty  of  a  capital  crime ;  and,  although  de- 
serring  deatii,  he  spares  his  life  from  a  compassionate  regard  to  the 
privations  and  perils  which  he  had  shared  with  David  his  father. 
When  the  wisdom  of  Solomon  is  admitted,  how  can  we  account  for 
ifiie  use  of  such  language,  except  on  the  supposition  that  he  had  been 
aetaally  engaged  in  a  new  conspiracy  with  Adonijah  ? 

In  the  case  of  Joab  this  presumption  is  still  stronger.  He  is  told 
of  the  death  of  Adonijah,  and  of  the  eidle  of  Abiathar  from  court ; 
ind  Uiis  man  of  violence  and  blood,  appalled  at  the  danger  of  his 
position,  flies  at  once  to  the  tabernacle  at  Gibeon,  and  takes  hold 
of  the  horns  of  the  altar.  Did  not  such  conduct  imply  an  acknow- 
ledgment of  his  guilt?  This  appears  to  be  confirm^  by  the  text 
of  Scripture  which  distinctly  says,  "  For  Joab  had  turned  after  Ado- 
nijah." 1  Kings  ii,  28.  We  do  not  think  that  the  language  quoted 
refers  to  the  attempt  made  to  seat  Adonijah  upon  the  throne  before 
flie  death  of  David,  but  to  a  settled  purpose  of  carrying  out  this 
project;  which  being  known  by  Solomon,  Joab,  self-convicted,  fled 
to  the  sanctuary,  where  he  was  slain  by  command  of  the  king. 

Almost  equal  exception  has  been  taken  to  the  conduct  of  Solomon 
towards  Shimei.  It  is  called  "  a  tyrannical  restriction  on  his  inno- 
cent liberty." — Kitto's  Bib,  Cyclop,,  art.  Solomon.  We  demur  to 
this  impu^tion.  We  think  it  must  be  regarded  as  an  axiom  in  po- 
litics, tiiat  every  man  enjoying  the  happiness  and  security  of  social 
and  civilized  society,  ou^t  to  give  up  so  much  of  his  personal  liberty 
ss  is  absolutely  necessary  to  secure  the  public  well-being.  Shimei, 
then,  had  proved  himself  to  beabad  man  andabad  citizen.    He  had 
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acted  with  the  greatest  disloyalty  toward  the  king,  under  drcum- 
stanoes  which  very  greatly  aggravated  the  offense.  He  himself 
afterward  fully  admitted  his  crime;  and  the  king's  friends  regarded 
him  as  worthy  of  death.  But  Shimei  was  a  powerful  chief.  He 
came  to  make  confession  with  u  thousand  men  at  his  back.  Now, 
we  do  not  plead  for  the  future  punishment  of  this  man  for  his  crime; 
but  we  do  think  it  justified  Solomon  in  isolating  him  from  his  tribe; 
and  placing  him  under  surveillance  in  the  city.  If,  afterwards,  he 
was  so  infatuated  as  to  violate  his  pledge,  and  transgress  the  royril 
command,  he  had  only  himself  to  blame ;  and  his  case  is  another 
proof  that  when  men  embark  on  a  course  of  insubordination  and 
guilt,  they  may  reasonably  expect  that  their  sin  will  find  them  out 

Solomon,  soon  after  his  accession,  formed  an  affinity  with  the  king 
of  Egypt  by  marrying  his  daughter.  (See  Appendix,  note  61.)  He 
afterws^  invited  all  his  chief  princes,  captains,  and  officers  to  meet 
him  at  a  solemn  sacrifice  before  the  tabernacle  of  the  Lord  at  Gibeon. 
Here  the  king  offered  a  thousand  burnt-offerings,  and  worshiped  be- 
fore the  Lord.  In  that  night  Ood  appeared  '*  unto  Solomon,  and 
said  unto  him,  Ask  Tvhat  I  shall  give  thee.  And  Solomon  said  unto 
God,  Thou  hast  showed  great  mercy  unto  David  my  father,  and 
hast  made  me  to  reign  in  his  stead.  Now,  0  Lord  God,  let  thy 
promise  unto  David  my  father  be  established :  for  thou  hast  made 
me  king  over  a  people  like  the  dust  of  the  earth  in  multitude.  Give 
me  now  wisdom  and  knowledge,  that  I  may  go  out  and  come  in  be- 
fore this  people :  for  who  can  judge  this  thy  people,  that  is  so  great?" 
2  Ghron.  i,  7-10.  God  graciously  approv^  of  this  request,  and 
assured  him  that  as  he  had  not  asked  long  life,  riches,  honor,  or  the 
life  of  his  enemies,  but  wisdom  and  knowledge,  these  should  be 
given,  with  riches  and  honor  beyond  all  that  his  predecessors  had 
enjoyed,  or  what  any  of  his  successors  should  realize. 

We  recommend  those  who  so  loudly  declaim  against  the  despot- 
ism, cruelty,  and  injustice  of  Solomon,  during  this  part  of  his  life,  to 
see  how  far  they  can  reconcile  their  opinions  with  this  exhibition  of 
his  character.  When  Jehovah  testifies  in  terms  of  approval  his 
freedom  from  vindictive  passions,  men  should  pause  before  thej 
indulge  in  unqualified  censure. 

Solomon  now  entered  upon  his  great  work,  to  which  he  had  been 
divinely  appointed, — the  erection  of  the  temple  which  bore  his 
name.  Any  minute  or  architectural  description  of  this  structure  is 
foreign  to  our  plan.  But  it  will  be  necessary  to  notice  a  few  parti- 
culars respecting  it.  The  site  of  this  building  David  had  purdiased 
of  Araunah,  the  Jebusite,  to  offer  sacrifice  unto  Jehovah,  when  tfie 
angel  of  death  ceased  from  destroying  the  Israelites,  after  David 
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hsd  sinned  in  the  numbering  of  the  people.  This  spot,  otherwise  so 
desirable,  presented  great  difficulties  to  the  execution  of  the  plan. 
It  was  a  hill  which,  on  three  sides,  but  especially  on  the  south  and 
east,  sloped  down  precipitously  to  a  very  deep  valley,  throuf^ 
whidi  ran  the  brook  Kedron.  The  first  thing,  therefore,  was  to 
commence  a  range  of  walls  at  the  level  of  the  valley ;  and,  rearing 
ihem  up  to  the  summit  of  the  hill,  to  obtain  a  sufficient  space  for  the 
erection  of  the  building  and  its  surrounding  courts.  This  work, 
which  required  to  be  done  with  the  largest  stones,  and  in  the  most 
substantial  manner,  was,  we  are  told,  so  executed.*  We  find  good 
reason  for  believing  that  a  part  of  these  identical  walls  yet  remain. 
As  no  fire  or  other  means  of  destroying  a  building  could  possibly 
aifect  substantial  walls  raised  in  this  manner,  and,  in  fact,  made  a 
part  of  the  everlasting  hill ;  so  it  is  not  likely  that  at  any  subsequent 
period  the  Jews  would  possess  sufficient  resources  to  undertake 
Rich  a  work  of  supererogation  as  the  removal  and  rebuilding  of 
these  original  walls.  We  are  not,  however,  left  to  mere  induction 
on  this  question :  a  most  intelligent  traveler  has  fdUy  investigated 
file  subject ;  and  his  proofs  are  as  curious  and  interesting  as  they 
aie  conclusive.  (Robinson's  Biblical  Researches,  vol.  i,  pp.  427, 
428.) 

It  win  be  necessary  in  the  next  place  to  notice  the  plan  of  the 
building.  Who  was  the  architect  ?  This  question  deserves  an  an- 
swer on  intellectual  and  scientific  grounds :  it  does  so  pre-eminently, 
as  one  of  deep  interest  to  every  real  believer  in  the  inspiration  of 
the  Scriptures.  We  are  at  no  loss  as  to  who  originated  the  idea  of 
flds  structure.  David  has  an  undoubted  claim  to  this  honor.  Suc- 
cessful in  all  his  wars,  and  reposing  in  his  house  of  cedar,  he  thought 
it  unsuitable  and  derogatory  to  the  Divine  honor  for  the  ark  of  God 
to  rest  in  a  tent.  It  is  very  probable  that  another  idea  strengthened 
fliis  desire  in  the  mind  of  the  king.  He  might  naturally  have  thought 
the  lig^t  and  temporary  structure  of  Ihe  tabernacle  suitable  to  the 
circumstances  of  the  people  whilst  in  the  wilderness ;  but  that  now, 
when  they  had  acquired  a  permanent  location,  and  had  obtained 
wealth  and  power,  so  that  substantial  and  ornate  dwellings  were 
rising  up  on  every  side,  the  former  residence  of  the  seat  and  centre 
of  their  holy  religion  was  altogether  unsuitable  to  their  altered  con- 
dition. 

But  David  not  only  supplied  his  son  with  treasure  and  materials 
fin*  the  building ;  he  also  gave  him  a  pattern  or  plan  of  the  structure. 
Whence  was  this  derived  ?  It  may  first  be  important  to  obserre 
that  the  Hebrew  term  {t\'^)  rend^^  "  pattern,"  is  precisely  the 

* Jbteplm,  Ant,  b.  xr,  eh.  ii.  Met  8;  Wm,  b.  t,  eh.  t,  leet  1. 
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same  as  that  which  the  Lord  used  when  he  charged  Moses  to  make 
the  sanctuary  aad  its  furniture  "  according  to  all  that  I  show  thed, 
after  the  pattern  of  the  tabernacle,  and  the  pattern  of  all  the  instni- 
ments  thereof."  Exod.  xxv,  9.  Now,  it  is  universally  allowed  that 
the  instructions  which  Moses  received  as  to  the  form  and  figure  of 
all  these  things  were  amply  sufficient  to  enable  him  to  describe  them 
most  exactly.  The  repeated  cautions  addressed  to  him  suppose  this ; 
for  they  all  charge  him  to  construct  the  holy  place  and  its  furniture 
after  the  pattern  which  had  been  showed  him  in  the  mount.  He 
had  seen  or  received  impressions  equivalent  to  those  produced  by 
sight,  and  was  therefore  fully  acquainted  with  the  plan  of  the  woik 
to  be  done.  Nor  can  there  be  any  reason  why  the  term  here  used 
should  be  limited  to  a  less  measure  of  knowledge.  The  entire  scope 
of  the  passage  proves  that  the  information  was  of  the  most  ample 
and  perfect  character.  We  will  not  speculate  upon  the  question, 
whether  David  gave  it  to  his  son  by  means  of  verbal  description,  or 
in  ichnographic  delineations.  We  see  no  reason  to  doubt  the  latter, 
as  it  appears  most  suitable  to  the  requirements  of  the  case.  But 
then  whence  did  David  obtain  this  information  and  these  designs  ? 
We  say,  Most  certainly,  from  Jehovah.  Nor  do  we  think  tibis  fact 
would  have  been  doubted,  but  for  the  invetemte  dislike  which  the 
human  mind  feels  to  admit  Divine  interposition,  even  in  the  most 
important  and  sacred  undertakings.  On  this  point  the  teaching  of 
the  Scripture  account  appeaa-s  to  be  most  explicit.  It  informs  ua 
that  he  had  this  pattern  '*  by  the  Spirit,"  1  Ghron.  xxviii,  12 ;  thai 
is,  by  Divine  teaching.  Lest  this  language  should  be  mistaken^ 
David  further  explains  himself,  and  says,  **  All  this  the  Lord  made 
me  understand  in  writing  by  his  hand  upon  me,  even  all  the  woifai 
of  this  pattern."  Verse  19.  In  what  manner  this  information  was 
given  to  David,  we  are  not  informed,  whether  by  special  revelation 
in  visions,  or  in  any  other  way ;  but  we  are  told  that  the  knowledge 
of  the  form  of  the  whole  building  and  its  several  parts  which  he  thui 
obtained,  was  not  a  vague,  uncertain  impression  floating  in  his  ima- 
gination, but  knowledge  so  ample  and  distinct  as  enabled  him  to 
detail  the  whole  in  written  accounts,  and  perhaps  to  exhibit  the  se- 
veral parts  of  the  building  in  a  series  of  architectural  designs. 

WluLtever  the  reader  may  think  of  these  views,  nothing  can  be 
more  certain  than  the  fact,  that  of  all  the  buildings  which  were  ever 
erected,  there  is  not  one  which  supplies  such  ample  evidence  of 
having  been  built  on  a  perfect  and  fully  detailed  plan,  as  this  cele- 
brated temple.  We  should  consider  ihe  great  extent  of  the  whole 
erection,  and  take  into  account  the  peculiarity  of  the  design,  and  itt 
highly  ornamental  character;  and,  moreover,  that  it  "  was  built  of 
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Stone  made  ready  before  it  was  brought  thither :  so  that  there  wafl 
neither  hammer  nor  ax  nor  any  tool  of  iron  heard  in  the  house, 
while  it  was  in  building."  lELingsvi,  7.  To  those  who  are  acquainted 
with  the  difficulty  of  executing  complicated  and  extensive  buildingg 
from  the  best  working  drawings,  it  will  be  evident  that  the  fact  now 
referred  to,  while  it  proves  the  excellence  of  the  workmanship  and 
die  skill  of  the  artisan,  no  less  clearly  demonstrates  the  perfection, 
completeness,  and  detail  of  the  various  architectural  designs.  Alto- 
gether, the  design  and  execution  afford  one  of  the  most  splendid 
exhibitions  of  cultivated  and  scientific  inteUect  which  the  world  has 
ever  seen. 

In  the  prosecution  of  this  work  Solomon  followed  the  example  of 
his  father,  and  procured  from  the  king  of  Tyre  some  of  his  most 
talented  artificers  and  workers  in  metals.  The  remains  of  the  na- 
tive Oanaanitish  tribes,  who  had  been  reduced  to  servitude,  were 
engaged  in  the  most  laborious  parts  of  this  work :  their  number  ia 
estimated  at  153,600,  of  whom  70,000  were  employed  to  bear  bur- 
dens, 80,000  engaged  as  hewers  of  wood  in  the  mountains,  and  3,600 
were  intrusted  with  the  oversight  of  the  others. 

Besides  these,  Solomon  made  a  levy  of  thirty  thousand  Hebrews, 
who  were  sent  to  Lebanon  to  assist  in  preparing  the  timber.  These 
did  not  indeed  labor  continuously,  but  in  courses,  ten  thousand  at  a 
time,  so  that  each  man  was  at  work  one  month,  and  at  home  two 
months.  1  Kings  v,  13,  14.  These  complicated  arrangements  were 
continued  for  several  years,  on  the  most  perfect  and  systematic  plan. 
The  stones  were  fully  worked,  and  each  prepared  for  its  respective 
position.  Every  beam  was  in  like  manner  fitted  for  its  place.  For 
this  purpose  multitudes  were  employed  in  the  mountains ;  and  the 
wood  thus  prepared  was  sent  down  to  the  sea,  and  then  floated,  per- 
haps to  Joppa,  by  which  means  the  land-carriage  would  be  reduced 
to  about  twenty-five  miles.  To  sustain  these  laborers,  and  remu- 
nerate Hiram  for  the  service  of  his  servants,  Solomon  supplied  the 
king  of  Tyre,  year  by  year,  with  twenty  thousand  measures  of  wheat, 
twenty  thousand  measures  of  barley,  twenty  thousand  baths  of  wine, 
and  twenty  thousand  baths  of  oil  2  Ghron.  ii,  10. 

Seven  years  and  six  months'  continued  labor  completed  this  work. 
But,  particular  as  the  sacred  account  appears  to  be,  there  is  so 
much  difficulty  connected  with  an  exact  interpretation  of  the  tech- 
nical terms  employed,  and  so  many  important  points  are  omitted, 
that  no  clear  and  complete  description  has  yet  been  given  of  this 
celebrated  buildjng ;  nor  does  it  fall  within  our  province  to  attempt 
it  We  may  just  observe,  that  the  part  specially  devoted  to  Divine 
service  was  on  the  same  general  plan  as  the  tabernacle,  only  larger;^ 
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fiir,  whereas  in  the  sacred  tent  the  most  holy  place  waB  but  ten  cubits 
square,  in  the  temple  it  was  twenty.  In  like  manner  here  the  holy 
pk^e  was  twenty  cubits  wide  and  forty  long,  instead  of  ten  wide  and 
twenty  long.  Before  the  holy  place  was  a  porch,  or  vestibule,  twelve 
cubits  deep,  and  twenty  wide.  This  most  sacred  part  of  the  edi&e 
was  important,  not  from  its  size,  (for  in  this  respect  it  has  been 
exceeded  by  many  buildings  in  every  civilized  country,  and  by  nii» 
merous  churches  in  our  own,)  but  from  the  elaborate,  costly,  and 
highly  decorative  character  of  its  entire  interior  and  furniture ;  and 
also  in  the  number,  extent,  and  grandeur  of  its  surrounding  courts, 
chambers,  walls,  and  towers.  Nor  can  it  be  doubted  that  the  de* 
sign  of  these  was  elegant  and  harmonious,  and  the  execution  perfect. 

Having  finished  the  temple,  and  provided  it  with  every  necessary 
article  for  religious  worship  to  be  performed  there,  devised  and  exe* 
coted  on  the  same  scale  of  costly  magnificence  as  the  building  itself) 
Ae  whole  was  dedicated  to  the  service  of  God.  The  manner  and 
results  of  this  service  will  be  given  in  the  next  chapter. 

The  resources  which  had  been  expended  on  this  great  work  Solo- 
mon  afterwards  applied  to  the  erection  of  a  palace,  or  rather  palaces, 
for  himself  It  does  not  appear  probable  that  he  engaged  as  many 
persons  in  these  works  as  had  been  employed  on  the  temple,  hak 
they  occupied  nearly  twice  as  much  time,  probably  in  consequence 
of  the  miQute  elaboration  of  the  costly  materials  with  which  they 
were  adorned.  The  temple  was  seven  years  and  a  half  in  building; 
the  palaces  occupied  twelve  years  and  a  half;  so  that  twenty  years 
of  Solomon's  reign  were  thus  employed.  (Compare  1  Kings  vii,  1, 
with  2  dhron.  viii,  1.)  We  need  not  detail  the  splendor  and  mag* 
nificence  of  these  works.  They  all  contributed  to  display  the  power 
and  wealth  of  the  Jewish  monardi  and  people  in  this  the  season  of 
their  greatest  prosperity. 

The  enormous  expenditure  required  for  these  immense  under- 
takings  appears  to  have  exhausted  even  the  treasury  of  Solomon, 
and  he  was  consequently  compelled  to  levy  unusual  taxes  on  his 
people.  1  Bangs  ix,  15.  It  has  been  conjectured  tiiat  a  part  of  this 
taxation  was  levied  to  pay  the  king  of  Tyre,  who,  during  the  pro- 
.gress  of  these  works,  had  not  only  furnished  Solomon  with  cedar- 
trees  and  fir-trees,  but  with  "gold  according  to  all  his  desire ;"  to 
repay  which,  when  these  works  were  finished,  Solomon  presented  to 
Hiram  twenty  cities,  which  are  stated  to  have  been  in  the  land  of 
Galilee.  Verse  11.  But  it  is  certain  they  could  not  have  been 
within  the  allotted  Israelitish  territory,  for  in  that  case  Solomoft 
could  not  have  alienated  them.  They  were,  in  ftct,  beyond  the  ori- 
jgauA  frontier,  and  had  not  previously  been  occupied  by  Israelites. 

14* 
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8  Chron.  viii,  2.  Hiram,  when  he  saw  this  district,  refused  it,  and 
tetamed  the  cities  to  Solomon,  calling  them  Cabul,  in  all  proba* 
bilily,  a  term  of  derision  or  dissatisfiiction.  It  is  not  mureasonable 
to  810^)080  that,  this  compensation  being  rejected,  Solomon  would 
have  to  repay  the  gold  at  least,  in  a  direct  manner,  and  thus  be 
compelled  to  increase  the  amount  of  his  taxation. 

But  lAatever  difficulty  Solomon  felt  in  meeting  the  demands  made 
upon  his  exchequer  by  the  erection  of  these  costly  works,  his  plans 
and  purposes  were  far  from  being  accomplished.  His  acute  and 
eneigetie  mind,  therefore,  grasped  the  difficulty  and  glory  which 
stood  in  his  way.  He  saw  that  the  Phenicians,  with  a  very  limited 
temtoiy,  had  raised  themselves  to  considerable  power  and  opulence 
by  their  conmiercial  pursuits ;  and  he  determined  to  avail  himself 
of  the  advantage  which  the  geographical  position  of  his  country  and 
his  greai  military  resources  supplied,  to  follow  in  the  same  track. 
The  drcamstances  of  the  case  would  have  urged  this  course  upon  a 
mind  much  less  sagacious  than  that  of  Solomon.  Long  before  the 
time  of  ihis  Hebrew  king,  the  Phenicians  had,  by  dieir  maritime 
and  eommercial  efforts,  obtained  extensive  wealth  and  influence :  this 
tide  of  prosperity,  in  all  probability,  continued,  notwi&staading  the 
ittfasion  of  Palestine  by  the  Israelites,  until  the  time  of  David.  For» 
aithoo^  the  conquests  of  Joshua  might  have  circumscribed  thdor 
teiritory,  and  have  led  to  the  emigration  of  detached  bodies,  it  is 
certain  that  the  power  of  the  Phenicians  was  not  broken  by  Joshu% 
and  that  it  remained  intact  aft^  his  time.  It  is  probable  that  their 
commeraal  importance  and  prosperity  steadily  increased  until  the 
sulitary  prowess  of  David  had  established  the  dominion  of  Israel 
over  Palestine,  and  made  it  paramount  from  the  Euphrates  to  the 
aess  fiom  Egypt  to  AntiocL  This  .event  must  have  produced  a 
great  effect  upon  the  commercial  operations  of  the  Phenicians.  By 
flieir  navy  they  still  held  almost  undisputed  possession  of  the  trade 
6[  the  western  world.  They  were  the  merchants  of  Egypt,  Greece, 
Spain,  and  Britun ;  but  that  important  branch  of  conunerce  which, 
in  every  age  of  the  world,  has  raised  to  the  hi^est  pitdi  of  wealth 
and  power  the  people  who  have  from  time  to  time  possessed  it,  was 
bjpoliticalehangesplacedin  the  power  of  the  kingB  of  Israel.  The 
tnde  of  India  and  the  East  could  now  only  be  prosecuted  by  the 
consent,  and  under  the  protection,  of  David  and  Solomon. 

This  undoubted  fact  explains  the  kindness  irtiioh  the  kings  of 
Tyre  appear  constantly  to  have  shown  to  these  sovereigns  of  IsradL 
While  the  countries  through  which  alone  caravans  could  pass  to  the 
Sastem  world  were  ruled  by  the  Jewish  sceptre,  there  was  ample 
reason  why  the  merchant  governors  of  Tyre  should  conciliiite  to  tbt 
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utmoBt  those  who  held  it.  There  can  be  littk  doubt  thftt  David,  in 
return  for  their  friendship,  afforded  the  Tyrians  ample  protection. 
His  life  had  been  too  much  occupied  with  military  affiiirs,  and  the 
state  of  his  kingdom  during  the  greater  part  of  his  reign  was  too 
unsettled,  to  allow  him  opportunity  to  turn  in  a  more  direct  manner 
to  the  benefit  of  his  kingdom  the  advantages  arising  out  of  its  favor* 
able  commercial  position.  Solomon,  however,  ascended  the  throne 
under  more  favorable  auspices ;  and  when  the  stupendous  works  in 
which  he  had  been  engaged  had  drained  his  exchequer,  he  deter- 
mined, as  a  means  of  replenishing  it,  to  improve  the  commercial  ad« 
vantages  which  were  within  his  reach. 

We  have  already  seen  (Patriarchal  Age,  p.  488)  that  so  early  aa 
the  time  of  Jacob,  caravans  laden  with  the  spices  of  India,  and  ibe 
balsams  and  myrrh  of  Hydramaut,  passed  through  Canaan-  on  theiF 
way  to  Egypt;  and  Dr.  Vincent  (Comm.  and  Nav.  of  Anc,  vol.  ii| 
p.  365)  regarded  this  as  the  oldest  line  of  communication  with  the 
East  14 ow,  however,  when  the  dominion  of  Solomon  extended 
from  Lebanon  to  the  eastern  branch  of  the  Red  Sea,  the  whole  of 
this  traffic  was  carried  through  his  territory.  And  as  the  Egyptians 
do  not  appear  to  have  cultivated  maritime  arts  themselves,  mainly 
depending  on  the  Tyrians  for  a  commercial  marine,  there  was  little 
opportunity  of  turning  this  trade  into  another  channel  The  wise 
king  of  Israel  therefore  resolved  to  lay  hold  of  the  golden  prize  thus 
placed  before  him. 

The  sacred  history  records  the  preparation  for  this  course  of  ac  ■ 
tion  in  these  words :  "  And  Solomon  built  Gezer,  and  Bethhoron  the 
nether,  and  Baalath,  and  Tadmor  in  the  wilderness."  1  Kings'  ix, 
17,  18.  The  two  former  cities  are  not  important;  but  Tadmor  in 
the  wilderness,  afterward  called  Palmyra,  clearly  shows  the  design 
and  object  of  the  Israelitish  king.  (Heeren  on  Phenicians,  p.  122.) 
This  remarkable  city  was  built  on  an  oasis  in  the  great  desert  of 
Syria,  on  a  well-watered  and  fruitful  island  which  was  surrounded 
by  an  immense  ocean  of  sand.  This  spot  was  situate,  according  to 
the  best  authorities,  about  twenty  leagues  west  of  the  Euphrates^ 
and  about  fifty  from  Aleppo  and  Damascus.  The  prominent  fisMti 
however,  whicdi  casts  light  upon  the  design  of  Solomon  in  this  enter* 
prise  is,  that  all  the  commercial  roads  from  Damascus  to  the  Ba* 
phrates  ran  by  Palmyra.  ( Josephus,  Ant.,  b.  viii,  ch.  vi,  sect.  1.)  By 
the  erection  of  Tadmor,  therefore,  it  is  evident  that  Solomon  broug^ 
the  entire  commerce  between  India  and  western  Asia  into  his  power, 
and  placed  it  under  his  protection.  The  wealth  which  resulted  fivm 
this  traffic  may  be  inferred  fit)m  the  lasting  prosperity  of  this  dty, 
which  oontinued  to  flourish,  smd  at  length  aspired  to  the  govern* 
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ment  of  oentral  Asia.  By  this  means  Solomon  made  the  route  be- 
tween Palestine  and  Babylon  much  more  safe  and  convenient,  and 
tims  succeeded  in  obtaining  an  influence  over  the  lucrative  and  ex- 
tensive commercial  intercouse  which  had  long  existed  between  In- 
dia and  western  Asia.  This  would  be  productive  of  a  large  revenue 
to  the  Hebrew  king,  while  it  also  affi>rded  immense  advantage  to  his 
allies,  the  Tyrian  princes,  who  commanded  the  maritime  trade  of 
Egypt  and  Europe. 

Besides  Tadmor,  the  sacred  writer  says  that  Solomon  built  Ba- 
afath.  The  implication  of  this  name  to  any  known  ancient  city  was 
kmg  doubtfiiL  Hi^pily,  by  the  successful  geogn^hical  researches 
of  modem  times,  this  doubt  is  removed,  and  in  the  Baalath  of  the 
Scriptores  is  now  recognized  the  great  Baalbec  whose  Roman  ruins 
excite  so  much  astonishment  even  at  the  present  day.  In  support 
of  this  opinion  it  may  be  observed,  that  the  traditions  of  all  the  in- 
habitants of  the  country,  whether  Jews,  Christians,  or  Mahometans, 
affirm  with  confidence  that  this  city  was  founded  by  Solomon.  This 
in  itself  is  a  very  important  circumstance ;  and  it  is  supported  by 
other  weighty  reasons.  "  That  Solomon's  dominion  did  include  this 
vale,  iiiere  is  every  reason  to  suppose ;  and  the  distance  northward 
does  not  form  any  objection ;  for  Tadmor  is  more  to  the  north,  and 
twice  as  distant  from  Jerusalem.  In  the  present  text  (2  Chron. 
viii,  6)  are  named  the  cities  of  Tadmor  in  the  wilderness,  upper  and 
lower  BeUihoron,  and  Baalath ;  and  the  account  then  goes  on  to  say, 
tihat  Solomon  built  whatever  he  desired  in  Jerusalem,  in  Lebanon, 
and  in  all  the  land  of  his  dominion.  This  renders  it  likely  thaty 
being  thus  classed,  one  of  the  principal  cities  named  in  the  text  was 
in  Lebanon;  and  this  could  only  be  Baalath;  for  Tadmor  was  in 
the  wilderness,  and  the  Bethhorons  in  the  heart  of  Palestine;  and  if 
Baalath  was  in  Lebanon,  the  analogy  of  name  concurring  with  the 
local  tradition  would  refer  us  to  Ihe  present  Baalbec  as  the  only 
probable  site.  Further,  the  name  Baalath  means  *  the  city  of  Baal,' 
or  '  of  tiie  sun;'  for  Baal  was  the  sun:  and  it  is  agreed  that  Baal- 
bec is  the  <nty  which  was  known  to  the  ancients  by  the  name  of 
Hdiopdis,  '  the  dty  of  the  sun,'  being  merely  a  translation  of  the 
ancient  native  name  of  Baalath.  The  present  name  Baalbec  has 
bat  a  sli^  shade  of  different  meaning,  being  '  the  valley  of  Baal,' 
or  'of  the  sun.'  Thus  all  these  names  seem  to  ref^  to  the  same 
place,  Baalath  being  the  ancient  native  name,  Baalbec  the  sli^t 
BM>dem  variation,  uid  Heliopolis  the  classical  translation." — Kittds 
Illustrated  Commentary,  2  Chron.  viii,  6. 

By  means  of  these  cities  Solomon  would  have  brought  under  his 
immediate  control  the  entire  commercial  traffic  with  tiie  Sast^  and 
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ihus  be  enabled  to  share  with  his  merchant  allies  in  the  gains  of  this 
most  faieratiTe  trade.  Heeren,  witii  great  show  of  reason,  snpposea 
that  the  caravans  assembled  at  Baalbec,  this  being  the  point  of  de- 
partore.  Three  days'  journey  wonld  then  bring  ttiem  to  Emesa, 
(Hems,)  which  stood  on  the  borders  of  the  desert;  then,  by  four  or 
five  days' jonmey  throng  this  wilderness  of  sand,  they  would  reach 
Pahnyra;  from  this  resting-place,  three  or  four  days' journey  would 
bring  them  to  the  Euphrates  at  Thapsacus.  (Heeren  on  the  Pheni* 
oians,  p.  128.) 

In  addition  to  the  reasons  which  have  been  incidentally  adduced 
for  placing  the  st«rting-point  of  the  carayans  so  &r  to  the  north,  it 
may  be  observed  that  this  route  removed  the  course  of  this  trade,  as 
far  as  possible,  from  Egypt,  while  it  placed  it  near  the  commercial 
ports  of  Phenicia.  But,  beside  these  advantages,  it  must  not  be  for- 
gotten that  the  Phenicians  had  a  considerable  trade  with«the  north 
of  Europe  and  Asia,  which  passed  through  Armenia,  and  the  district 
between  the  Euxine  and  the  Caspian  Seas.  Baalbec  would  therefore 
lie  exactly  in  the  route  over  which  this  trade  also  would  pass  to  its 
entrepot  at  Tyre.  By  the  erection  of  this  city  in  the  valley  of  Le- 
banon, the  Hebrew  monarch  would  not  only  obtain  a  starting-point 
for  the  Indian  caravans  within  his  own  dominions,  but  also  secure  an 
interest  in  all  the  commerce  of  the  north ;  and  thus,  by  making  all 
the  land-trade  of  the  Phenicians  pass  through  the  Hebrew  territory, 
secure  to  his  own  kingdom  a  share  in  all  its  gains.  The  sites  of 
these  cities,  therefore,  appear  to  have  been  selected  with  consummate 
skill,  and  as  the  leading  features  of  a  great  plan,  intended  to  embrace 
the  most  important  traffic  of  the  world.  "^ 

The  commercial  enterprise  of  Solomon  and  his  allies  readied  far 
beyond  this  land-trade.  When  David  subdued  Edom,  he  extended 
the  dominion  of  Israel  to  the  eastern  branch  of  the  Red  Sea.  Hav- 
ing thus  access  to  the  ocean,  Solomon,  by  the  aid  of  his  Phenician 
allies,  determined  to  avail  himself  of  this  additional  advantage.  The 
sacred  narrative  gives  this  account  of  tlie  proceeding:  **  And  ki^g 
Solomon  made  a  navy  of  ships  in  Ezion-geber,  which  is  beside  Eloth, 
on  the  shore  of  the  Red  Sea,  in  the  land  of  Edom.  And  Hinm 
sent  in  the  navy  his  servants,  shipmai  that  had  knowledge  of  the  sea^ 
with  the  servants  of  Solomon.  And  they  came  to  Ophir,  and  fetobad 
fit>m  thence  gold,  four  hundred  and  twenty  talents,  and  brought  it  to 
king  Solomon."  1  Kings  ix,  26-28. 

This  commereial  enterprise  displays  in  a  remarkable  manner  the 

®  It  is  at  least  wortliy  of  remark,  that  Benjamin  of  Tndela  says  that  Baalbee  and  Ttdmat 
wore  originaUj  hidU  en  the  lame  plan.  The  latter  plaee  eontained  four  handrtd  Jcnk  ia 
hia  time.  flbeJKsgHaai'f  Aroi^  2VAf»,  p.  468. 
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cneomnKm  capacity  of  the  Hebrew  king.  The  overiand  oommeroial 
interooBne  between  Egypt  and  India^  according  to  tiie  judgment  of 
a  hi^  authority,  existed  even  before  the  time  of  Abraham.  (See 
Vincenfs  Commerce  and  Navigation  of  the  Ancients^  vol.  ii,  p.  365.) 
But  the  journey  was  tedious,  and  the  caravans  were  so  constantly^ 
exposed  to  enormous  exactions,  or  to  violence  and  plunder,  that  wh^ 
navigrti<m  became  generally  known  and  practised,  it  seems  obvious 
that  Egypt  would  endeavor  to  obtain  access  to  the  seat  of  oriental 
wealth  by  sea ;  and,  as  Dr.  Vincent  justly  infers,  we  must  suppoae 
this  maritime  intercourse  between  Egypt  and  India  to  have  existed 
in  very  remote  times,  "  whether  history  records  it  or  not"  {Ibid,,  p. 
860.) 

The  project  of  Solomon,  therefore,  to  open  a  commercial  inter* 
eourse  wi^ -India  by  sea,  was,  in  all  probability,  borrowed  from  the 
Egyptians;  and  these  are  supposed  to  have  been  preceded  in  the 
navi^ion  of  the  Red  Sea  by  the  Edomites ;  (see  Huefs  Commerce 
and  Navigation  of  the  Ancients,  p.  13 ;)  but  it  was  nevertheless  a 
grand  efibrt  to  obtain  a  national  advantage,  which  nothing  but  a  com* 
bination  of  the  greatest  talent  and  energy  could  have  rendered  sue* 
eessful. 

The  first  requisites  would  be  a  port  and  a  navy.  The  complete 
conquest  of  Edom  placed  Ezion-geber,  situated  at  the  head  of  tfaA 
eastern  arm  of  the  Red  Sea,  within  the  dominions  of  the  Hebrew  king. 
This,  althou^  not  a  very  safe  or  commodious  harbor,  was  selected 
as  the  best  tiiat  could  be  obtained.  A  still  greater  difficulty  existed,— 
to  procure  vessels  of  sufficient  size  and  strength  to  undertake  this 
lon^  and  dangerous  voyage.  The  neighborhood  supplied  no  wood 
suitable  for  the  purpose,  nor  artificers  equal  to  their  construction. 
But  Solomon  had  before  proved  the  maritime  power  and  mechanical 
ddll  of  his  friends  at  Tyre.  He  therefore  made  them  his  partners 
in  flie  enterprise.  Wood  prepared  for  building  the  necessary  vessels 
was  taken  from  Tyre  to  Gaza,  and  thence  carried  across  the  country 
to  Esuon-geber,  where  a  number  of  Phenician  ship-builders  had  been 
sent  to  construct  the  vessels,  and  prepare  them  fi>r  their  voyage.* 
This  work  was  regarded  as  so  difficult  and  important,  that  Solomon 
went  to  Ezion-geber  in  person,  to  aid  those  employed  on  it  by  his 
counsel,  and  encourage  them  by  his  presence. 

The  ships,  being  thus  prepared,  proceeded  on  their  voyage,  having 
a  supply  of  Phenician  mariners,  and  a  sufficient  number  of  Hebrews, 
to  aid  th^  operations,  and  to  defend  the  fleet  from  any  aggression. 
The  voyage  was  successfully  prosecuted  until  the  expedition  reached 
Ophir,  which  appears  to  have  been  the  principal  seat  of  these  com- 

«SeeLibord«*t  Mbani  Sbai  and  F^toM,  p.  801.  Alio  Appendix,  a»to  St. 
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merci&l  operations.  (See  Appendix,  note  63.)  Having  completed 
the  car^,  the  fleet  returned  in  safety  in  the  third  year,  laden  with 
die  most  costly  productions  of  the  East.  Besides  an  immense  im- 
portation of  gold,  and  an  abundance  of  spices,  almug-trecs,  and  pre- 
cious stones, — silver  and  ivory,  apes  and  peacocks,  were  the  valuable 
products  of  this  enterprise.  Thus  did  Solomon  succeed  in  establish- 
ing a  direct  commercial  intercourse  with  the  East,  which  not  only 
brought  great  riches  into  his  treasury,  but  also  spread  abroad  his 
fiune  to  the  most  distant  regions. 

One  interesting  result  of  this  latter  circumstance  is  given  in  coa- 
nection  with  this  part  of  the  history.  The  queen  of  Sheba,  having 
heard  in  her  own  land  of  the  wisdom,  works,  and  magnificence  of  So- 
lomon, journeyed  to  Jerusalem  in  great  state,  bearing  presents  dT 
immense  value,  to  satisfy  her  curiosity,  and  to  ascertain  .whether  the 
reports  which  she  had  heard  of  the  wealth  and  glory  of  Ac  Hebrew 
king  were  true.  The  result  was,  her  infinite  surprise  and  gratifica- 
tion. When  she  had  seen  and  heard  the  king,  and  witnessed  all  his 
glory,  she  said,  '*  It  was  a  true  report  that  I  heard  in  mine  own  land 
of  thy  acts  and  of  thy  wisdom.  Howbeit  I  believed  not  the  words, 
until  I  came,  and  mine  eyes  had  seen  it :  and,  behold,  the  half  was 
not  told  me :  thy  wisdom  and  prosperity  exceedeth  the  fame  which 
I  heard."  1  Kings  x,  6,  7. 

The  visit  of  this  princess  stands  out  so  prominently  in  the  history 
of  tibis  reign,  and  is  referred  to  in  such  terms  by  Jesus  Christ,  (Matt 
zii,  42 ;  Luke  xi,  31,)  that  it  becomes  necessary  to  ascertain  as  ac- 
ourately  as  possible  the  country  from  whence  she  came,  which  is  said 
to  have  been  in  ''  the  uttermost  parts  of  the  earth ;"  and  the  means 
by  which,  in  this  remote  country,  she  could  have  heard  so  much  of 
Solomon  as  to  have  induced  her  to  undertake  this  long  journey  for 
the  purpose  of  seeing  him. 

The  clear  and  ample  elucidation  which  this  obscure  and  difficult 
portion  of  Scripture  history  has  received  from  the  lights  of  modem 
science,  is  worthy  of  observation.  It  has  been  already  shown  that 
Ophir,  the  seat  of  the  Hebrew  factory,  and  the  centre  of  Solomon's 
oriental  trade,  was  on  the  south-east  comer  of  the  Arabian  peninsiil% 
extending  from  Gape  Ras-al-ELad  nearly  half  way  to  the  Straits  of 
Ormus.  It  may  now  be  stated  that  it  is  proved,  with  equal  clearness, 
that  Sheba,  from  whence  this  Arabian  queen  came,  was  bounded  on 
the  south  by  the  land  of  Ophir,  and  extended  thence  northward  to 
the  Eblitsei  Montes,  which  terminate  at  the  Straits  of  Ormus.  (See 
Appendix,  note  64.)  These  geographical  fisu^  explain  the  singular 
manner  in  which  the  circumstances  relating  to  the  queen  of  Shebft 
are  mixed  up  in  the  sacred  narrative  with  ^e  account  of  Solomon's 
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commercial  expedition  to  the  East.  Whether  the  record  in  the  Book 
of  Kings,  or  that  in  the  Chronicles,  be  consulted,  this  will  be  found 
to  be  the  &ct.  The  latter  Scripture  (2  Chron.  viii,  17,  18)  gives  a 
history  of  the  efforts  of  Solomon,  by  the  aid  of  Hiram,  to  organize 
the  expedition  to  Ophir.  This  is  immediately  followed  by  an  ao- 
count  of  tiie  queen  of  Sheba's  visit  and  present;  (chap,  ix,  1-9;) 
then  follow  the  successful  results  of  the  commercial  enterprise.  Verses 
10, 11.  This,  again,  is  succeeded  by  the  kindness  of  Solomon  to 
ibe  queen,  and  her  return  home.  Verse  12.  There  must  be  some 
reason  for  this  strange  interweaving  of  these  two  narratives ;  and  it 
is  found  in  the  t^ct,  that  the  territory  of  this  princess  was  adjoining 
the  seat  of  the  Hebrew  trade :  she  would,  therefore  have  constant 
opportoitities  of  hearing  glowing  accounts  of  the  wisdom  and  splendor 
of  Ae  sovereign  of  Israel,  imtil  at  length  she  determined  to  journey 
to  Jerusalem  to  gratify  her  curiosity.  The  manner  in  which  the 
ftcts  are  recorded,  as  Mr.  Forster  justly  observes,  is  such  "  as  to 
leave  no  reasonable  ground  fdr  doubt,  that  the  memorable  voyage  in 
question,  and  her  still  more  memorable  journey  to  Jerusalem,  stand 
tnutaally  related  as  cause  and  effect."  HistoriccU  Geography  of 
Arabia,  vol.  i,  p.  162. 

But,  although  notice  has  been  taken  of  the  several  commercial 
operations  which  Solomon  is  recorded  to  have  undertaken,  and  which 
peatlj  extended  the  fiune  and  wealth  of  the  Hebrew  nation,  there 
is  yet  another  branch  of  trade,  of  which  no  records  remain  as  ccm- 
neoting  it  with  the  Hebrews,  but  which  must,  nevertheless,  at  this 
period,  have  fellen  into  their  hands. 

Those  who  have  investigated  the  subject  with  great  labor  and 
learning,  have  found  sufficient  evidence  to  **  induce  a  belief  that,  in 
iiie  very  earliest  ages,  even  prior  to  Moses,  the  communication  with 
India  was  open;  that  the  intercourse  with  that  continent  was  in  the 
hands  of  the  Arabians ;  that  Thebes  had  owed  its  splendor  to  that 
eommerce ;  and  that  Memphis  rose  from  the  same  cause  to  the  same 
pre-eminence." — Vincenfs  Com.  and  Nav,,  vol.  ii,  p.  66.  "But," 
says  the  same  authority,  "  if  Arabia  was  the  centre  of  this  commerce, 
Petra  was  the  point  to  which  all  the  Arabians  tended  from  the  three 
sides  of  their  vast  peninsula :  here,  upon  opening  the  oldest  history 
in  the  world,  we  find  the  Ishmaelites  from  Oilead  conducting  a  cara- 
van of  camels  baded  with  the  spices  of  India,  the  balsam  and  myrrh 
of  Hydramaut;  and,  in  the  regular  course  of  their  traffic,  proceed- 
ing to  "Egjipt  for  a  market." — Ibid,,  vol.  ii,  p.  262.  The  possession 
of  Edom,  therefore,  not  only  gave  Solomon  the  means  of  opening  a 
eommerdal  intercourse  with  the  East  by  sea,  but  also  placed  in  his 
hiiids,  and  subjected  to  his  control,  the  great  highway  over  whioh 
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the  oldest  and  most  important  traffic  of  ancient  times  had  for 
regularly  passed. 

It  is  scarcely  possible  to  imagine  anything  more  complete  in  plan, 
or  successftd  in  execation,  than  this  mercantile  policy  of  Solomon. 
Egypt  had  previously  been  the  commercial  warehouse  of  the  west- 
em  world,  while  the  Phenicians  of  Tyre  were  the  maritime  carriers 
who  from  thence  supplied  the  market  of  Europe.    The  conquests 
of  David,  having  extended  the  sway  of  the  Hebrew  sceptre  from 
Egypt  to  the  Euphrates,  and  from  Hamath  to  the  Red  Sea,  left  Sol* 
omon  with  ample  territorial  possessions  for  the  most  extended  schemes 
of  commercial  policy.    He  fully  availed  himself  of  these  advantages. 
By  building  Baalbec  he  obtained  an  interest  in  the  great  northern 
trade ;  by  means  of  Palmyra  he  secured  the  traffic  of  Babylon,  Per- 
sia, and  Central  Asia;  through  his  maritime  enterprise  at  Esion- 
geber  he  obtained  access  to  the  gold-coast  of  Arabia  and  India; 
while  the  possession  of  Petra  gave  him  the  old  land-trade  of  Arabia. 
In  the  prosecution  of  this  wide  range  of  operations,  Solomon  largely 
availed  himself  of  the  mercantile  experience  and  naval  resources  ii 
the  Phenicians  of  Tyre;  and  these,  aware  of  the  territorial  position 
and  political  supremacy  of  the  Hebrew  king,  found  it  their  interest 
to  enter  into  his  schemes  of  commercial  enterprise,  secure  of  deriv- 
ing to  themselves  an  extended  market  for  their  manufactures,  addi- 
tional employment  for  their  marine,  as  well  as  of  sharing  in  the  pro- 
fits of  this  multifarious  trade.    The  effect  of  this  policy,  however, 
was  very  different  upon  Egypt    This  ancient  nation,  whidi  had  hith- 
erto largely  participated  in  the  profits  of  oriental  traffic,  was,  by  these 
measures  of  the  Hebrew  king,  completely  isolated  from  the  eastern 
world.    The  territory  of  Solomon,  stretching  from  the  borders  of 
the  Mediterranean  to  the  banks  of  the  Red  Sea,  effectually  cut  off 
Egypt  from  all  commercial  intercourse  with  the  East  by  land,  which 
might  be  incompatible  with  the  mercantile  interest  of  the  Hebrews; 
while  the  occupation  of  the  Red  Sea,  and  the  navigation  of  the 
Eastern  Ocean,  by  the  Hebrew-Phenician  marine,  must  have  been 
equally  fatal  to  any  profitable  prosecution  of  this  object  by  sea.    The 
consequences  of  this  deprivation  to  the  welfitre  of  Egypt  must  have 
been  great,  and  the  results  are  clearly  discernible  in  the  alteration 
which  took  place  in  the  bearing  of  Egypt  toward  Israel  during  the 
reign  of  Solomon.     (See  Appendix,  note  65.) 

By  these  successful  efforts  Solomon  became  as  celebrated  for  his 
riches  as  for  his  wisdom ;  he  exceeded  all  the  kings  of  the  eartL 
Silver  in  Jerusalem  was  as  abundant  as  stones,  and  cedars  as  ^^ca- 
more-trees.  Nor  need  we  wonder  at  this,  when  we  are  infioxmed 
tibat  the  gold  brought  from  Ophir  in  one  voyage  amounted  to  firar 
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Inmdred  and  fifly  talents,  equal  to  aboye  three  millions  sterling. 
This  mi^t  not  be  net  profit,  as  many  commodities  would  have  been 
exchanged  for  it,  and  much  expense  incurred  by  the  voyage :  we  nte, 
however,  told  that  the  annuiJ  revenue  of  gold  that  came  to  him  waa 
ftx  hundred  and  threescore  and  six  talents,  or  nearly  five  millions 
sterling.  This  was  exclusive  6f  the  revenue  he  received  as  duties 
from  those  who  conducted  conmiereial  operations  on  their  own  ac- 
ooQi^  as  well  as  of  the  tribute  paid  him  by  those  kings  who  were 
subject  .to  his  government,  and  of  the  ordinary  revenue  of  the  em- 
pire. The  large  sum  just  mentioned  appears  to  have  been  the  an- 
nual aocumulation  of  gold  arising  from  the  king's  mercantile  trana* 
aetiona  alone. 

Thus  did  the  Lord  show  what  he  could  do  for  his  people.  Terri* 
loiy,  population,  political  ascendency,  conmiercial  success,  super-* 
abundant  wealth,  were  ail  theirs.  They  stood  on  high,— «lone 
aaongst  the  nations.  This  prosperity  invested  the  name  of  Solo- 
mon widi  the  greatest  glory,  and  spread  his  fame  through  the  remo- 
test parts  of  the  East;  wldlst  the  riches  thus  acquired  elevated  the 
Jewish  people,  and  made  them  objects  of  interest  and  importance  to 
aD  surrounding  nations.  Many  foreigners,  and  even  sovereigD 
princes,  were,  in  consequence,  induced  to  visit  Jerusalem,  to  test 
the  profound  wisdom  of  the  royal  sage,  and  to  admire  the  wonderful 
buildings  which  the  talents,  taste,  and  riches  of  Solomon  had  raised. 
Nor  were  the  several  arrangements  made  for  the  government  of  the 
country  unworthy  the  wisdom  of  the  sovereign.  The  royal  house- 
bold  was  conducted  in  the  most  perfect  order,  and  on  a  scale  of 
BQifNissing  magnificence :  "  All  king  Solomon's  drinking- vessels  were 
of  gcdd,  acid  all  the  vessels  of  the  house  of  the  forest  of  Lebanon  were 
of  pure  gold ;  none  were  of  silver:  it  was  nothing  accounted  of  in  the 
days  of  Solomon."  1  Kings  x,  21.  The  arrangements  for  conduct- 
ing ptiUic  business,  the  management  of  the  tributary  resources  of 
the  empire,  the  relation  of  the  Jewish  kingdom  to  foreign  nations, 
and  iiie  guards  devised  against  intestine  disorder  and  foreign  inva- 
sion, aD  showed  the  wisdom  of  counsel  and  energy  of  intellect- whidi 
govenied  in  Jerusalem. 

Bat  the  man  who  surveys  this  scene  under  the  influence  of  those 
views  and  principles  which  are  inspired  by  the  word  and  Spirit  of 
tath,  will  see  in  this  the  most  melancholy  period  of  Jewish  history. 
Here,  it  is  true,  we  have  a  proof  of  the  existence  of  talents  of  the 
fai^etft  order ;  the  results  of  their  development  we  have  just  noticed ; 
the  richest  benedictions  of  Providence  rested  on  their  exercise :  but 
how  sad  and  fearful  are  the  accompanying  and  collateral  aberrations 
of  this  mij^^  spirit ! 
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The  gifts  wiih  which  Solomon  was  invested,  the  snooess  sad  ricbM 
with  which  he  was  favored,  instead  of  leading  him  to  a  more  earnest 
and  humble  devotedness  to  God,  tamed  away  his  heart  from  the 
divine  law ;  his  people,  it  is  to  be  feared,  partook  of  his  spirit ;  and 
ihe  germs  of  universal  disorder,  the  seeds  of  national  ruin,  were,  as 
the  necessary  result,  cast  into  the  soil  of  the  Hebrew  commonwealth. 
The  first  evidences  of  this  defection  were  seen  in  the  extravagant 
state  and  unreasonable  display  with  which  Solomon  surrounded  the 
throne.     Ood  had  said  by  his  servant  Moses,  of  the  future  king  of 
Israel,  "He  shall  not  midtiply  horses  to  himself:  neither  shall  he 
multiply  wives  to  himself:  neither  shall  he  greatly  multiply  to  him- 
self silver  and  gold."  Deut.  xvii,  16,  17.    In  all  these  respects  the 
conduct  of  Solomon  was  a  continual  and  flagrant  violation  of  flie 
Divine  will.    He  "  had  horses  brought  out  of  Egypt"  in  such  num- 
bers, that  he  "had  four  thousand  stalls  for  horses  and  chariots,  and 
twelve  thousand  horsemen."  1  Kings  x,  28 ;  2  Ghron.  ix,  25.    Thia 
cavalry,  in  a  hilly  country  like  Judea,  and  in  a  time  of  profound 
peace,  could  only  have  been  kept  for  mere  show,  and  thereifore  evi- 
denced as  much  extravagance,  folly,  and  pride,  as  impiety.    The 
transgressions  of  Solomon  were  not  confined  to  this  form  of  evil : 
"  He  had  seven  hundred  wives,  princesses,  and  three  hundred  con- 
cubines." 1  Elings  xi,  3.     One  ^ousand  women !    Again :  his  ac- 
cumulation of  silver  and  gold  was  so  great,  that  it  became  prover- 
bial ;  its  display  was  prodigious:  he  had  "  three  hundred  shields  of 
beaten  gold,""*"  and  two  hundred  targets  of  the  same  metal.t    The 
value  of  his  throne  of  ivory  overlaid  with  gold  we  cannot  estimate. 
1  Kings  X,  16-19.    As  the  prohibitions  of  the  law  were  not  formed 
without  good  reason,  so  these  transgressions  operated  prejudicially, 
not  only  by  drawing  down  the  Divine  malediction,  but  also  by  their 
natural  influence  and  eSbct. 

The  riches  thus  acquired  by  Solomon  proved  injurious  to  his  pub- 
lic character,  and  inimical  to  the  interests  of  his  country.  It  may 
be  &irly  questioned  whether  any  of  the  productive  causes  are  cal- 
culated to  be  as  extensively  useful  to  a  people  as  that  of  commerce. 
But  this  result  can  only  be  where  trade  is  in  the  hands  of  a  people, 
and  not  a  royal  monopoly,  as  it  was  in  Judea.  Not  that  bSI  mer- 
chandise was  engrossed  by  the  king  and  his  servants,  for  dealers  and 
chapmen  were  tolerated;  but  as  these  were  subject  to  a  taxation 
which  was  not  likely  to  be  light,  their  trade  was  probably  not  vevy 
extensive.  It  is,  however,  certain  that  the  most  important  and  pro- 
ductive branches  of  trade  were  carried  on  for  the  benefit  of  the  Idng. 
This  course,  in  itself,  must  have  put  the  sovereign  in  a  fieJse  foA* 

^ Tbe  gold  in  iheie  has  been  estimated  at  £210,976.  ]Wmih  £S8,m. 
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tion.  Instead  of  standing  out  as  the  governor,  protector,  and  ruler 
of  ike  nation,  he  appeared  as  one  who,  at  fearful  odds,  competed 
irith  his  subjects  in  the  attainment  of  wealtii,  His  success,  there- 
fore, must  have  engendered  ill-will,  while  the  gorgeous  display  of 
his  abundant  riches  rendered  the  people  impatient  of  the  ordinary 
taxes  which  were  levied  for  the  maintenance  of  the  government. 
This  would  be,  in  itself,  a  great  evil ;  but  there  is  reason  for  believ- 
ing that  the  continued  and  extensive  buildings  of  Solomon,  coupled 
with  his  gorgeous  mode  of  living,  and  otherwise  extravagant  expen- 
diture, obliged  him  to  make  these  burdens  very  severe.  At  all 
ev^its,  his  counsellor^  thought  them  too  oppressive.  1  Kings  xii, 
4-7. 

But  this  was  not  the  only  evil  to  which  the  kingdom  was  exposed 
from  the  conduct  of  the  sovereign.  His  transgression  in  the  case 
of  his  wives  was  &tal  to  his  piety  and  his  fame.  EBs  absurd  conduct 
in  carrying  out  the  practices  of  oriental  royalty,  by  having  a  thousand 
women  shut  up  in  his  harem,  would  have  been  sufficient  to  damage 
tiie  Surest  reputation,  had  no  worse  consequences  proceeded  from 
this  conduct.  But,  alas !  the  result  justified  the  reason  for  the  com- 
mand already  referred  to :  these  wives  turned  away  his  heart  from 
God.  ''  For  it  came  to  pass,  when  Solomon  was  old,  that  his  wives 
tamed  away  his  heart  after  ofcher  gods.  For  Solomon  went  after 
Ashtoreth,  the  goddess  of  the  Zidonians,  and  after  Milcom,  the  abo- 
mination of  the  Ammonites.  Then  did  Solomon  build  an  high  place 
for  Chemosh,  the  abomination  of  Moab,  in  the  hill  that  is  before  Je- 
rusalem, and  for  Molech,  the  abomination  of  the  children  of  Ammon. 
And  likewise  did  he  for  all  his  strange  wives,  which  burnt  incense 
and  sacrificed  unto  their  gods."  1  Elings  xi,  4-8. 

We  regard  this  subject  simply  as  one  of  history;  and  in  tiiis 
aspect  it  appears  most  extraordinary.  Solomon,  who  had  been  so 
specially  favored  by  Jehovah;  in  answer  to  whose  prayer,  at  the 
dedication  of  the  temple,  fire  came  down  from  heaven,  and  the  glory 
of  the  Lord  filled  the  house;  this  divinely-appointed  sovereign,  who' 
h^d  been  specially  invested  by  Gtxl  with  wisdom  and  power,  in  the 
fullness  of  his  days,  denies  his  Lord,  sinks  into  idolatry,  profanes 
Jerusalem,  and,  as  if  to  carry  his  impiety  to  its  utmost  extent,  selects 
the  hin  on  the  other  side  of  the  brook  Kedron,  directly  opposite  to 
flie  temple  of  Gt>d,  and  there  institutes  the  foul  and  filthy  orgies  of 
idolatry  I 

Here,  however,  we  see  the  peculiar  theocratic  position  of  the  Is- 
raelitish  people.  Jn  any  other  case  we  might  reasonably  ha^e  ex* 
pected  ^t  such  conduct  would  have  led  to  effeminacy,  social  disor- 
der, political  weakness,  and  national  danger.    It  did  so  in  this  caae; 
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for  a  youth  named  Hadad,  "  son  of  the  prinoe  of  Edom,  whose  forces 
Joab  had  subdued,  found  refuge  in  Egypt,  where,  during  someyears^ 
he  watched  the  course  of  events ;  and  finding  at  length  that  the  king 
of  Israel,  by  his  licentious  life  and  arbitraiy  goyemment,  had  f<v- 
feited  the  good- will  of  his  subjects,  he  formed  an  aUianoe  with 
Bezon,  a  freebooter,  by  whose  aid  he  ascended  the  throne  of  Jobali, 
and  forthwith  prepared  for  war  against  the  Hebrews." — RussetFs 
Conn,,  YoL  iii,  p.  49.  By  these  means  Syria  and  a  part  of  Edom 
were  wrested  firom  the  dominion  of  Solomon,  and  the  tranquillity  of 
his  reign  disturbed.  This  mi^t  have  been  expected;  but  the  fla- 
grant conduct  of  the  successor  of  David  led  to  more  direct  Divine 
interposition. 

Jeroboam  was  a  young  man  of  Ephraim,  of  great  capacity,  and 
^  a  mighty  man  of  valor :"  his  talents  brought  him  into  notice,  and 
Solomon  made  him  chief  over  those  of  his  tribe  who  were  emjdoyed 
by  the  king  in  building  Millo,  and  repairing  the  breaches  of  the  dty 
of  David.'*'  1  Kings  zi,  27,  28.  While  thus  engaged,  Ahijah  the 
prophet  met  him  in  the  field ;  and  while  they  were  alone  together, 
the  prophet  took  from  Jeroboam  a  new  mantle  which  he  was  wearing ; 
and,  having  torn  it  into  twelve  pieces,  gave  him  ten  of  them,  sayinf^ 
"  Take  these  ten  pieces :  for  thus  saith  the  Lord,  the  Crod  of  Israd, 
Behold,  I  will  rend  the  kingdom  out  of  the  hand  of  Solomon,  and 
will  give  ten  tribes  to  thee :  because  tiiat  they  have  forsaken  mt, 
and  have  worshiped  Ashtoreth  the  goddess  of  the  Zidonians,  Che* 
mosh  the  god  of  the  Moabites,  and  Milcom  the  god  of  the  children 
of  Ammon,  and  have  not  walked  in  my  ways.  Howbeit  I  will  not 
take  the  whole  kingdom  out  of  his  hand ;  but  I  will  make  him  prinoe 
all  the  days  of  his  life  for  David  my  servant's  sake,  whom  I  chose. 
But  I  will  take  the  kingdom  out  of  his  son's  hand,  and  will  give  it 
unto  thee,  even  ten  tribes.  And  unto  his  son  will  I  give  one  tribe, 
ihat  David  my  servant  may  have  a  li^t  alway  before  me  in  Jeruaar- 
lem.  And  I  will  take  thee,  and  tixou  shalt  reign  according  to  aD 
that  thy  soul  desireUi,  and  shalt  be  king  over  Israel.  And  it  shall 
be,  if  thou  wilt  hearken  unto  all  that  I  command  thee,  and  wilt  walk 
in  my  ways,  and  do  that  is  right  in  my  si^it,  to  keq^  my  statutes  and 
my  commandments ;  that  I  will  be  with  thee,  and  build  thee  a  sure 
house,  and  will  ^ve  Israel  unto  thee."  1  Kings  xi,  81-88.  Tfans  H 
is  seen  that  the  division  of  the  kingdom  was  not  left  to  the  natural 
operation  of  those  agencies  which  the  extravagance  and  licentioua- 
ness  of  Solomon  had  produced :  it  was  primarily  a  judicial  infliction 
for  rebeUion  against  Grod. 

^Wrom  thb  it  appean  t]iat»  in  tlie  htlsr  pait  of  liii  Ufe,  Solomon  did  empby 
IvMlitM  id  labor  on  kb  pobUe  woi^ 
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It  is  more  than  probable  that  Jeroboam,  eneooraged  by  this  dedft- 
mtion  of  ibe  prophet,  was  too  eager  to  seize  the  promised  prize,  aiid 
vnwilliiig  to  wait,  according  to  the  word  of  the  prophet,  for  the  dea& 
of  Solomon.  He  therefore  determined  to  hasten  this  event,  and 
"lifted  up  his  hand  against  the  lung."  Verse  27.  The  attempt 
fidled,  and  Jeroboam  fled  into  Egypt ;  whidi  conntry,  notwithstand- 
ing Solonion's  marriage  with  a  princess  of  the  royal  family,  appears 
at  this  time  to  hare  been  the  great  asylum  for  political  offenders, 
and  exiles  from  Judea.  Here  Hadad  and  Jeroboam  were  protected 
and  siqyported. 

In  these  circumstances  Solomon  died.  It  may  be  questioned 
whether  erer  monarch  or  man  entered  upon  life  with  so  mudi  promise, 
who  departed  under  the  shadow  of  a  deeper  gloom.  Invested  with 
•very  a^bute  of  mind  necessary  to  form  a  great  character,  with 
wisdom,  a  special  gift  of  Heaven,  he  stood  out  in  his  youth  as  a  me* 
teor<mind  among  the  children  of  men.  In  the  science  of  government 
he  was  taught  of  God ;  and,  grasping  the  mighty  elements  of  his 
people  and  country,  he  raised  both  to  the  highest  pitch  of  greatness. 
Alttiough  one  thousand  and  four  of  his  poems  have  perished,  the  soli- 
tary  remnant  entitles  him  to  a  high  degree  of  poetic  fame.  His  natn- 
lal  philosophy  was  not  confined  to  a  mere  acquaintance  with  the  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  animals  and  plants ;  he  had  penetrated  the  secrets  of 
fteir  nature,  dived  into  the  recesses  of  their  being,  and  explored  and 
ediibited  a  world  of  truth  for  the  instruction  of  his  generation.  Much 
of  tins,  too,  has  perished ;  but  enough  remains  to  justify  our  remariL 
As  a  moral  philosopher,  few  in  our  world  will  stuid  higher  than  the 
■■thor  of  Eodesiastes,  and  still  fewer  evince  a  wider  range  of  know- 
ledge than  is  presented  to  us  in  the  Proverbs.  Tet,  with  all  these 
advantages,  this  fairest  specimen  of  humanity  prostrated  his  noble 
powers,  and  died  without  honor.  Perhaps  in  no  other  instance  do 
we  so  clearly  see  the  paralyzing  effidcts  of  unfaithfulness  to  Grod  and 
vidoas  pursuits  upon  the  judgment,  the  heart,  and  the  character. 
His  insatiable  thirst  for  pomp  and  parade  led  him  to  grasp,  as  a 
foyal  privilege,  commercial  resources,  which,  if  thrown  open  to  his 
people,  under  wise  encouragement  and  protection,  would  have  laid 
ike  foundation  of  durable  national  greatness.  His  gorgeous  build- 
ings, gpldoi  shields,  and  unequaled  array  of  unlimited  magnificence, 
were  bought  too  dear,  when  the  judgment  of  the  wisest  of  his  people 
frowned  condemnation  on  his  pride,  and  the  affections  of  his  best 
sid>jecis  were  alienated  by  seeing  him  purchase  the  most  unnecessary, 
extravagant,  and  unheard-of  gratifications  at  the  expense  of  their 
peace,  privation,  and  labor.  This  state  of  things  could  only  arise 
est  of  his  flagrant  un&ithfuhiess  to  Ood.    We  shall  speak  of  this 
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in  another  place ;  and  therefore  simply  remark  that,  knowing,  as  So- 
lomon did,  the  great  purpose  of  Jehovah  in  the  redemption  and 
establishment  of  the  Jewish  people,  it  is  beyond  everythii^  manreU 
ous  that  he  should  have  countenanced  and  supported  idolatry.  This 
sealed  his  doom,  poisoned  the  life-blood  of  his  political  power,  and, 
gathering  the  gloom  of  death  over  the  last  years  of  his  reign,  made 
that  period  the  type  and  the  prelude  of  all  the  humiliation,  wretch- 
edness, and  woe  which  afterwards  fell  upon  the  Jewish  people. 

After  the  death  of  Solomon,  his  son  Rehoboam  ascended  the 
throne.  But  while  the  people  prepared  for  hi^  inauguration,  they. 
preferred  a  mild,  modest,  and  reasonable  plea  for  a  reform  in  Ihe 
administration  of  the  government  They  said,  "  Thy  &ther  made 
our  yoke  grievous :  now  therefore  ease  thou  somewhat  the  grievouB 
servitude  of  thy  father,  and  his  heavy  yoke  that  he  put  upon  us,  and 
we  will  serve  thee."  2  Ghron.  x,  4.  The  young  king  commanded 
them  to  come  again  in  three  days  for  his  reply.  In  the  mean  time 
he  consulted  the  aged  counselors  of  the  late  king,  who  advised  him 
to  conciliate  his  people  with  good  words.  This  counsel  not  being 
agreeable  to  Rehoboam,  he  next  advised  with  young  men,  who  had 
been  brought  up  with  him ;  and  their  advice  was,  "  Thus  shalt  thoa 
answer  the  people  that  spake  imto  thee.  My  little  finger  shall  be 
thicker  than  my  father's  loins.  For  whereas  my  father  put  a  heavy 
yoke  upon  you,  I  will  put  more  to  your  yoke :  my  father  chastised 
you  with  whips,  but  I  will  chastise  you  with  scorpions."  Yersea 
10,  11.  This  rash  and  unreasonable  course  was  pursued ;  and  irbea 
the  young  sovereign  gave  his  r^ly,  the  people  of  the  ten  tribes  im- 
mediately retired,  proclaiming  their  determination  to  abjure  the  role 
of  the  house  of  David.  As  had  been  predicted,  this  revolt  waa 
complete  and  successful.  When  Rehoboam  sent  his  collector  to 
receive  the  taxes  from  these  tribes,  they  stoned  him  to  death;  and 
afterward  Rehoboam  having  assembled  an  army  to  reduce  ihem  ta 
subjection,  the  Lord  sent  a  prophet  to  forbid  the  people  from  march* 
ing  against  their  brethren.  So  Rehoboam  was  compelled  to  limit 
his  rule  to  Judah  and  Benjamin,  while  Jeroboam,  whom  they  had 
invited  from  Egypt,  reigned  over  the  other  ten  tribes. 

The  progress  of  this  people,  from  the  accession  of  Saul  to  the  di-; 
vision  of  the  kingdom,  presents  to  us  not  only  a  deeply  interesting 
chapter  of  Hebrew  history,  but  an  equally  remarkable  portion  of  the 
interposition  of  Ood  in  human  afiairs.  We  have  seen  how  the  Di- 
vine purpose  to  establish  a  pure  theocracy  failed  through  the  uhk 
&ithfulness  of  the  people.  The  establishment  of  a  limited  monarcliyi 
succeeded :  a  monarchy  limited,  not  by  constitutional  role  or  popvlar 
representation,  but  by  Divine  law  and  Divine  interpoaition.    13ie 
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erents  which  have  passed  under  our  notice  giye  us  the  issue  of  this 
new  experiment.  And  what  is  the  result  ?  We  have  seen  how,  bj 
the  protection  and  blessing  of  Heaven  upon  the  daring  energy  <^ 
David,  and  the  mighty  genius  of  Solomon,  Israel  rose  to  unexampled 
prosperity  and  power.  When,  in  any  age,  did  a  people  occupying 
so  limited  a  territory,  in  so  short  a  time  rise  to  such  eminence  in 
martia]  prowess,  the  science  of  government,  learned  distinction,  an4 
oommerdal  prosperity?  What  means  all  this?  Does  it  not;, teach 
118^  that  it,  under  these  new  circumstances,  Israel  had  been  faithful 
to  God,  he  could  and  would  have  made  them,  not  only  the  greatest 
nation  iqK>n  earth,  but  the  medium  throu^  which  he  would  dispense 
the  blessings  of  his  providence  and  the  riches  of  his  grace  to  all 
mankind  ?  But  for  tixe  reign  of  Solomon,  we  should  never  have  seea 
tiie  adaptation  of  the  Hebrew  territory  to  secure  national  distinc- 
tion. Under  his  sway  it  stands  before  us  as  the  centre  of  the  world's 
reli^on  and  civilization,  and  as  displaying  elements  of  greatness, 
and  agencies  of  usefulness,  of  unspeakable  grandeur  and  extent.  But 
aa,  in  the  former  case,  the  unfaithfulness  of  the  people  blasted  their 
hopes  and  ruined  Israel,  so  here,  the  infidelity  and  licentiousness  of 
the  sovereign  covered  him  with  infamy,  and  hurled  his  nation  into 
ruin.  We  wonder  to  see  Israel  so  suddenly  rise  to  opulence  and 
power,  so  readily  stretch  forth  her  hands,  and  grasp  the  commerce 
<tf  the  world.  Alas !  the  rapidity  of  Israel's  elevation  is  only  equalled 
by  tiie  suddenness  of  her  £BblI,  and  the  depth  of  her  disaster.  And  as 
a  great  master  of  strategy  will  effect  the  greatest  results  by  the 
smallest  manoDuvre,  so  Divine  Providence  here  accomplishes  the 
prostration  of  Israel  by  imexpected  and  apparently  unimportant 
means.  Ten  tribes  revolt,  and  make  an  able  and  energetic  young 
man  their  king ;  while  a  wandering  prince  obtains  sufficient  power 
to  wrest  Syria  from  the  dominion  of  Israel.  These  objects  are  se* 
cured  without  the  desolations  of  war,  or  any  important  national 
humiliation  or  loss ;  and  at  first  we  do  not  see  why  these  circum- 
stances should  greatly  affect  Hebrew  prosperity.  Yet,  unimportant 
as  these  changes  appear,  the  hand  of  Heaven  had  produced  them, 
and  they  were  pregnant  witii  terrible  consequences.  The  division 
of  the  kingdom  not  only  destroyed  Hebrew  unity,  but  ruined  Hebrew 
commerce.  By  isolating  Ezion-geber,  Petra,  and  Jerusalem  from 
Tyre,  and  cutting  off  all  direct  communication  withPhenicia,  it  con- 
sequently became  impossible  to  continue  that  maritime  commerce 
witii  the  East  which  had  poured  a  flood  of  wealth  into  Israel.  The 
ttkme  means  gradually  destroyed  the  overland  traffic  with  Arabia,  so 
tiiat  the  kingdom  of  Judah  lost  her  commercial  status  at  once.  But 
it  may  be  said,  "  Israel  still  possessed  the  advantage  of  Phenician 
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eonnedaon."  Yes;  but  to  little  purpose:  fcnr,  IsnA  beinguniUe  to 
keep  Syria  in  Bubjeotion,  this  new  power  interposed  its  authority 
between  Baalbec  and  Palmyra;  aad  all  the  Babylonish  trade  be^ 
came,  in  consequence,  subject  to  Syrian  control,  and  therefore  lost 
to  Israel.  Thus  by  these  two  means  did  conseqnences  result  to  the 
Hebrews  more  terrible  than  any  political  convulsion,  more  ndnous 
than  any  defeat  in  war.  The  whole  system  of  commercial  polity, 
which  Solomon  had  contrived  with  so  much  wisdom,  and  brou^ 
into  successful  operation,  and  which,  like  a  net- work  of  arteriea, 
diffiised  life  and  wealth  among  the  Hebrew  people,  was  in- this  way 
severed  by  the  hand  of  Jehovah,  and  national  decay  and  commerrial 
min  were  the  results.  We  shall  henceforth  have  to  consider  the 
Hebrew  people  as  divided  into  two  minor  states. 

16* 
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CHAPTER  V. 

THE  BEUGION  OF  THE  HEBREWS,  FROM  THEIR  ENTRANCE  INTO 
CANAAN  TO  THE  DIVISION  OF  THE  KINGDOM. 

Tarn  Bmoious  Ststkm  coMMumcATSO  to  thx  Hxbekwb  ur  thk  WiLiiSBHns,  dSh 
vinelj  atlfltted,  «nd  the  People  trained  to  its  Obiervanoe — Speciallj  enforced  by  Divine 
Liiflqpodlion  when  the  Israelifces  entered  Canaan — ^The  Fidelity  of  the  Hebrews  daring 
tlw  Government  of  Joshua,  and  the  Elders  who  were  contemporary  with  Urn — RetigkMiB 
Oormption  introduced  by  liicah — ^The  Evil  extended  by  the  Danites— and  continued  by 
Gid«oB— «t  length  issues  in  open  and  avowed  Idolatry — ^The  Nature  of  this  Evil,  and 
its  fearful  Consequences — ^The  Conduct  of  Jephthah — Low  State  of  Religion  in  Israel  at 
the  time- of  Eli — Sanrael,  his  Piety,  and  prophetic  Inspiration — Labors  to  reform  Um 
ftdpte,  and  restore  the  Worship  of  Jehovah — Rxueious  Worbhip  dvuho  Tins  Fli- 
HOD— The  Tabernacle  set  up  in  Shiloh— The  Ark,  taken  by  the  Philistines,  when  i^ 
•tored,  not  returned  to  the  Tabernacle,  but  deposited  in  a  Tabernacle  bidlt  for  tiit 
pnBrpoae  by  David  on  Mount  29on— The  Worship  established  there  a  remarkable  Inliov»> 
Has  in  the  ceremonial  Law— Its  several  Psrt^  and  spiritual  Charaeter— Tn  TrnmnM 
BUILT,  its  Dedication,  Manifestation  of  Divine  Qlory,  and  Descent  of  Fire  on  the  Al- 
tar—Effects of  these  Events  on  the  public  Mind— Did  the  Worship  in  David's  Taber- 
nacle continue  after  the  Tem{de  was  dedicated? — And  was  this  extended  and  ccmti- 
Btted?— Pkxboval  Relioiox— Samuel— David,  his  early  Piety,  Conduct  in  Perseeutfoa 
•ad  Dongei^Falls  into  Sin,  his  Penitence  and  Pardon— Reality  of  his  spiritual  Bettors 
tion — ^His  Piety  specially  honored  by  the  Inspiration  of  the  Psalms — Solomon,  hb 
yoQthfbl  Godliness,  Views  of  the  Messiah,  Wisdom  and  Zeal— The  Book  of  Eccleslaa- 
tea— Falls  into  Sin,  establishes  Idolatry— No  Evidence  of  his  Repentance— DoomnraK 
Onvioys— Nature  and  Extent  of  the  Efiicacy  of  Sacrifice — ^Expiatory,  vicarious,  oad 
propitiatory— Views  of  Qod — Immortality  of  the  Soul — Separate  Existence  and  Inifai- 
CBoe  of  Sotluu 

The  Hebrew  religion,  as  a  grand  system  of  theology,  morals,  wort- 
ship,  and  ecclesiastical  polity,  was  planned  and  perfected  in  tfaA 
wilderness.  It  has  been  already  shown,  tiiat  it  included  as  its  basis 
important  theological  doctrines,  laws,  rites,  and  usages ;  which,  hav- 
ing  been  revealed  or  acquired  in  the  early  ages,  had  formed  the 
finindation  of  the  practical  piety  of  the  patriarchs,  and  were  esteemed 
as  an  imdonbted  summary  of  religious  faith  and  practice.  In  addi* 
tton  to  tiiese  elements  of  primitive  religion,  the  ftith  of  the  Israd* 
ites  ccmtained  the  revelations  which  God  had  made  to  them  throu^ 
Moses.  These  greatly  added  to  their  scheme  of  doctrine,  enlarged 
their  system  of  laws,  prescribed  a  more  glorious  mode  of  worship^ 
and  provided  a  complete  ecclesiastical  economy.  The  whole  amount 
of  the  religious  knowledge,  obligation,  privilege,  and  precept  derived 
from  diese  sources,  was  by  the  Hebrew  lawgiver  wrought  up  into  a 
r^lar  and  complete  system  of  fiuth  and  practice,  which  was  in- 
tended thenceforth  to  form  the  religion  of  the  Hebrew  people.  (See 
Appendix^  note  66.) 
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In  a  preceding  chapter  we  endeavored  to  exhibit  the  great  ele- 
ments of  this  religious  system :  it  is  our  present  object  to  inquire 
kito  the  application  of  it  to  the  mind  and  character  of  the  Hebrews, 
individually  and  collectively;  to  show  the  measure  of  faith  with 
which  its  doctrines  were  received,  the  extent  to  which  its  laws  were 
obeyed,  and  its  privileges  enjoyed ;  and  thus  to  learn  the  qualities 
and  character  of  this  religion  in  the  condition  and  circumstances  of 
the  people. 

Although  many  and  serious  difficulties  stand  in  the  way  of  a  satis- 
factory investigation  of  this  interesting  subject,  it  must  be  admit- 
ted that  in  one  respect  it  possesses  a  very  great  advantage :  the  re- 
ligious system  of  the  Hebrews  stood  intimately  associated  with  the 
people.  In  their  diet  and  dress,  their  family  relationship  and  pro- 
perty, their  social  life  and  political  institutions,  in  fact,  throu^out 
the  whole. of  their  private  and  public  life,  their  religion  was  eveiy- 
where  prominent.  It  spread  its  requirements  over  their  words  and 
works,  affected  their  trsMle  and  their  property,  was  the  bond  of  their 
civil  association,  and  the  spirit  of  their  national  existence.  Men 
who  speak  of  the  minute  requirements  of  the  Levitical  law,  and  its 
temporal  sanctions,  as  derogatory  to  the  character  of  this  reli^on, 
forget  that  while  recognizing  "  a  heavenly  country"  as  the  basis  of 
its  hope,  its  prominent  object  was  to  associate  man,  in  all  his  charac- 
ter and  conduct,  with  the  will  of  God,  to  keep  him  in  imiform  con- 
tact with  divine  law  and  religious  privilege.  The  Hebrew  religion 
was  intended  to  make  the  nation  a  church,  a  kingdom  of  priests ;  in 
which  every  individual,  knowing  the  divine  will,  and  obediently  con- 
forming his  mind  to  it,  might  rejoice  in  happy  intercourse  with  the 
God  of  Israel.  This  fact,  by  identifying  the  state  of  religion  with 
ihe  condition  of  the  people,  affords  opportunities  for  investigating 
the  measure  and  character  of  its  influence,  which  would  not  other- 
wise be  attainable. 

Xt  seems  also  important  to  observe,  that  the  Hebrews,  when  tiiey 
took  possession  of  the  land  of  Canaan,  and  were  called  to  confonn 
to  the  requirements  of  this  religion,  and  to  obey  its  laws,  had  not  to 
study  the  history  or  antiquities  of  their  race,  in  order  to  obtain  an 
assurance  of  its  divine  origin  and  certain  obligation.  Mo  eflfort  6[ 
reason,  or  labored  induction,  was  necessary  to  convince  them  of  tbe 
authority  of  their  sacred  books :  these,  as  well  as  the  sum  of  their 
teaching,  came  to  them  divinely  authenticated.  They  had  seen  and 
beard  in  the  wilderness,  and  even  at  the  camp  at  Gilgal,  unqoestion- 
able  demonstrations  of  the  divinity  of  their  &ith.  The  terrible  dis- 
plays of  Divine  Majesty  which  accompanied  the  enunciation  of  tiie 
law,  had  been  followed  by  equally  astomshing  confirmatioiui  of  ii 
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The  mi^ty  power  of  God,  which  made  a  pathway  for  his  peoj^ 
throa^  the  Red  Sea,  was  equally  discernible  in  their  passage  over 
the  Jordan.  There  is,  indeed,  scarcely  any  part  of  God's  dealings 
with  the  elect  people,  more  replete  wi^  proofis  of  his  infinite  wis- 
dom, than  the  studied  manner  in  which  marvelous  attestations  to 
the  truth  of  this  religion  were  spread  over  the  whole  period,  from 
the  exodus  to  their  location  in  Canaan.  The  efibcts  produced  by 
the  thunders  of  Sinai  were  fully  sustained  by  the  wonders  wrou^t 
in  the  wilderness.  It  is  difficult  to  conceive  of  anything  more  cal- 
culated to  assure  the  Israelites  of  the  divinity  of  their  covenant  rela- 
tion to  God,  than  thie  fact  of  their  obtaining  possession  of  the  pro- 
mised land,  and  the  manner  in  which  this  was  effected.  The  &ct 
itself^  as  a  fulfillment  of  a  great  scheme  of  prophecy,  was  one  of  the 
most  wonderful  events  which,  up  to  that  time,  had  transpired  in  the 
worML  Let  it  be  considered  how  many  hundreds  of  years  it  had 
been  predicted,  what  an  infinite  range  of  contingencies  stood  con- 
nected with  its  accomplishment ;  and  yet,  notwithstanding  the  inter- 
rention  of  many  apparent  impossibilities,  at  the  appointed  time  it 
came  to  pass.  This  fact  combined  together,  in  a  very  remarkable 
mannar,  the  two  great  seals  of  Divine  attestation,  miracle  and  pr(K 
pbecy,  and  must  therefore  have  afforded  decisive  evidence  of  the 
verity  of  those  religious  revelations  with  which  all  these  grand  ope- 
rations were  connected.  (See  Appendix,  note  67.) 

Nor  is  the  manner  in  which  possession  of  the  land  was  obtained 
leas  wonderful.  It  will  not  be  necessary  to  enlarge  on  the  stupen- 
dous miracles  which  meet  us  here.  A  rapid  river  is  suddenly  ar- 
rested in  its  course,  and  its  restless  waters,  unable  to  overcome  the 
ahnighty  obstruction,  in  defiance  of  all  physical  law,  rise  up,  and 
roah  backward.  At  the  word  of  a  man,  the  whole  mechanism  of 
heaven  is  affected,  the  sun  is  arrested  in  his  course,  and  the  day 
miraculously  prolonged.  At  the  sound  of  rams'  horns,  the  walls  of 
a  fortified  city  fall  down.  These  are  marvelous  displays  of  Divine 
power ;  but  they  are  not  unmeaning  wonders ;  they  are  special  and 
intelli^ble  interpositions  on  behalf  of  Israel.  They  are  therefore  so 
many  demonstrations  of  the  sterling  verity  of  the  Hebrew  &ith. 
The  case  of  Achan  was  remarkably  significant  in  this  respect 
While  the  people  of  Israel  are  faithful  and  obedient,  earth  and  hea* 
veil  combine  to  aid  them ;  but  when  one  individual  sets  the  law  of 
God  at  defiance,  and  takes  of  the  **  accursed  thing,"  then  the  mighty 
m&a.  of  Israel  become  weak  as  water,  and  cannot  stand  before  ene- 
mies whose  strength  they  had  previously  despised. 

The  Hebrews  not  only  possessed  this  divinely  revealed  and  di- 
vinely authenticated  religion;  they  had  been  brought  up  under  itt 
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influence,  and  fully  trained  to  its  obflervance.  As  all  the  Luraelitea 
who  entered  Camuuo,  except  Caleb  and  Joshua^  had  been  bom  ib 
the  wildemeas,  so  they  had  from  their  childhood  grown  up  sur* 
rounded  by  evidences  of  the  divinity  of  their  religion.  Throuf^- 
out  all  their  life  they  had  been  supported  by  manna ;  the  cloudy  pil- 
lar resting  over  the  tabernacle  had  been  daily  before  their  eyea. 
Isolated  from  all  the  world  beside,  the  Hebrew  camp  in  the  wilder- 
ness was  an  institution  upon  a  grand  scale  for  training  the  Hebrew 
nation  in  the  knowledge  and  practice  of  their  holy  religion.  Here 
God  himself  was  their  instructor;  He,  of  set  purpose,  placed  them 
in  Uiose  circumstances ;  He  dictated  all  tiieir  political  and  social 
economy,  and  miraculously  provided  for  all  their  wants ;  He  ga^e 
them  laws,  doctrines,  and  worship,  and  not  only  abode  with  them  as 
their  King,  but  also  acted  as  their  Teacher.  His  Spirit  led  them,  and 
rejoiced  over  their  obedience ;  his  Spirit  was  grieved  at  their  unbdief. 
To  supply  a  further  means  of  spiritual  aid,  he  gave  the  spirit  of  pro* 
phecy,  that,  through  these  various  means,  Israel  mi^t  be  guided 
into  all  the  will  of  (rod.  (See  Appendix,  note  68.) 

Under  the  influence  of  these  numerous  means,  divinely  adiqpted  to 
their  religious  improvement,  the  Hebrews  were  brought  into  tiie  land 
which  God  had  promised  to  their  fathers.    And  here,  too,  the  same 
great  object  is  made  prominent :  on  setting  up  their  first  encamp- 
ment within  the  limits  of  Canaan  Proper,  they  are  neither  directed  to 
fortify  their  position,  nor  to  make  any  warlike  aggression  on  the  in- 
habitants of  the  land ;  but,  before  a  single  battle  is  won,  or  a  town 
subdued,  the  undivided  attention  of  the  people  is  called  to  important 
religious  exercises.    All  the  males  who  had  not  been  circamdsed  in 
the  wilderness  are  now  commanded  to  be  subjected  to  this  rite.    Thia 
measure  showed  how  fully  the  Divine  administration  recogniied  the 
paramount  importance  of  religion,  and  the  impressive  manner  in  which 
it  was  kept  before  the  people.    At  this  crisis  in  thrir  history,  idien 
tiiey  might  reasonably  expect  a  violent  attack  from  the  sniroimding 
nations,  they  are,  by  God's  command,  placed  in  circumstances  which, 
for  a  short  time  at  least,  disqualify  many,  if  not  most,  of  their  fi^ii- 
ing  men  even  for  self-defense.    Aiid  for  what  object  is  tiiis  apparsat 
risk  incurred  ?  That  their  covenant  rdation  to  Gx)d  may  be  per^cted; 
that  they  may  be  fully  entitled  to  all  the  privileges  and  pn»niseB  of 
the  children  of  Abraham.    Again :  it  is  not  an  unimportant  fieatuo 
in  these  arrangements,  which  were  all  divinely  r^ulated,  that  tttese 
events  were  so  ordered  as  to  make  the  time  for  holding  the  passover 
fidl  as  soon  after  the  transaction  last  mentioned,  as  the  peq>le  w«M 
aUe  to  cdebrate  that  most  important  festival:  and,  conseqnentfy, 
they  had  no  sooner  received  the  seal  of  the  oovenant,  than  they  wen 
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idled  to  oommeniorate  their  redemption  firom  Egypti«a  bond- 

Tke  rapid  miocession  of  these  evaitfl,  oonsidering  that  the  time  of 
keeping  tiie  passoyer  was  fixed,  proves  the  existence  of  an  over-m- 
Bng  I^ndenee  in  aU  their  a&irs.  On  the  tenth  day  of  the  first 
month  the  host  of  Israel  crossed  &e  Jordan.  The  next  day  the  rit« 
of  ciroomcision  was  administered.  On  the  fourteenth  day  the  pass* 
over  was  kept;  and  on  the  fifteenth  the  manna  disappeared,  and 
ike  pec^e  were  afterwards  fed  with  the  ordinary  productions  of  the 
soil 

The  obserrance  of  these  solemn  services,  immediately  followed  by 
tke  cessation  of  the  miraculous  supply  of  food,  was  calculated  to  pro- 
duoe  a  deep  religious  impression  on  ike  public  mind.  Gircumcisioii, 
ttte  seal  of  the  Abrahamic  covenant,  was  renewed  and  made  general 
with  the  greatest  effect,  at  the  moment  when  the  hosts  of  Israel  had 
obtamed  a  location  in  that  land  which  God  had  promised  to  give 
tkem,  as  a  principal  part  of  the  temporal  blessings  of  that  covenant; 
while  the  passover,  the  pledge  and  type  of  their  temporal  and  reli- 
gioQfl  redemption,  was  also  most  appropriately  renewed  at  this  time ; 
for  its  observance  would  not  only  be  regarded  as  a  prominent  element 
in  their  religious  institutions,  but  especially  as  the  basis  of  their  en- 
tire civil  and  ecclesiastical  economy.  From  hence,  imdoubtedly,  they 
b^an  their  computation  of  time,  which  regulated  their  sabbaticij 
years,  and  years  of  jubilee.  (See  Appendix,  note  69.)  The  whole 
of  their  divinely  appointed  religious  polity  was  now  brought  into 
operation. 

M(Nr  did  God  fiul  to  vindicate  his  claim  to  supreme  power,  and  to 
display  his  omniscience,  in  his  subsequent  government  of  his  people. 
The  miraculous  &U  of  Jericho  proved  the  proper  Divinity  of  the  God 
of  Israd,  and  stamped  with  unquestionable  validity  their  covenant 
relation  to  Him.  But  the  defeat  of  Israel  before  Ai,  while  it  also 
eontribated  to  this  end,  did  more :  it  showed  the  sincerity  of  heart 
and  integrity  of  conduct  which  their  religion  required,  and  the  infinite 
knowkdge  and  inflexible  justice  by  which  it  was  administered  and 
enfoiced.  The  crime,  conviction,  and  punishment  of  Achan  exhibit- 
ed  to  tiie  Israelites  of  this  time,  in  a  strong  light,  the  true  charac- 
ter of  tke  religion  which  God  called  them  to  experience  and  practice. 

After  Ai  had  been  subdued,  another  important  religious  assembly 
was  convened  in  the  neighborhood  of  Shechem.  This  had  been  pre- 
dictively  appointed  by  Moses.  Deui  xxvii,  4-26.  As  an  event  in 
Ihe  history  of  the  Israelites,  it  has  been  already  noticed ;  but  it  must 
have  kad  an  influential  religious  effect.  It  was,  in  fact,  a  public  ra^ 
cognition  of  Divine  authority,  a  national  avowal  of  fealty  and  irikf 
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g^oe  to  God,  and,  above  all,  a  dear  and  distinct  act  of  womhip,  by 
which  fihe  snbjection  of  the  whole  people  to  the  Dirine  law,  and  their 
engagement  to  be  fSuthfnl  to  the  covenant,  were  clearly  set  fortJL 

All  these  circumstances  were  calculated,  as  they  were  designed,  to 
impress  religious  truth  upon  the  Israelitish  people.  All  that  they 
had  heard  from  their  fathers,  all  that  Moses  had  communicated,  was 
thus  brought  afresh  to  their  mind  and  memory,  and  enforced  on  their 
individual  judgment  and  conscience. 

Nor  were  these  influences  ineffectual :  they  sustained  the  descend- 
ants  of  Jacob  in  a  long  and  arduous  war,  and  crowned  their  efforts 
with  success :  and  when,  after  they  had  subdued  the  land,  it  was 
known  that  those  tribes  which  had  obtained  a  possession  on  the  east 
of  Jordan  had  built  an  altar  there,  the  congregation,  regarding  this 
as  an  infraction  of  the  Divine  purpose,  prepared  to  make  war  on  their 
brethren,  rather  than  tolerate  a  violation  of  the  law.  This  whole 
case  clearly  proves,  that  the  entire  congregation  was  deeply  imbued 
with  the  great  principles  of  the  Mosaic  economy,  and  that,  when  the 
land  was  divided,  the  several  tribes  took  possession  of  their  various 
portions  under  a  full  persuasion  of  the  Divine  origin,  truth,  and  ob- 
ligation of  their  holy  religion.  This  fidelity  continued  for  some  time ; 
for  "  the  people  served  the  Lord  all  the  days  of  Joshua,  and  aU  the 
days  of  the  elders  that  outlived  Joshua,  who  had  seen  all  the  great 
works  of  the  Lord,  that  he  did  for  Israel."  Judges  ii,  7.  But  vrhea 
these  men  had  passed  away  from^the  earth,  their  children  fearfulfy 
departed  from  God. 

This  religious  defection  was  evinced  in  various  ways  and  depees, 
as  circumstances  or  temptation  acted  upon  the  minds  of  the  people. 

The  first  evil  which  merits  notice  may  perhaps  be  regarded  as  a 
ooiTuption  of  worship,  rather  than  as  an  open  departure  firom  die  laws 
of  Moses.  It  is  found  in  the  case  of  Micah,  the  man  of  Mount 
Ephraim,  whose  conduct  is  recorded  in  connection  with  the  expedi- 
tion of  the  Danites.  Judges  xvii,  xviii.  The  narrative  of  these 
events  was  given  at  length  in  a  previous  chapter :  we  have  here  to 
ascertain  their  religious  character.  It  will  be  necessary  to  recall  at- 
tention to  the  fact,  that,  in  this  case,  the  silver  had  been  dedicated 
to  Jehovah ;  that  Micah  was  greatly  rejoiced  when  he  found  a  Levita 
to  be  his  priest ;  and,  further,  that  his  hopes  and  confidence  were,  in 
these  preparations,  placed  in  the  true  God ;  for  he  said,  '*  Now  know 
I  that  the  Lord  will  do  me  good,  seeing  I  have  a  Levite  to  my  priesf 
Judges  xvii,  13.  All  this  clearly  proves  that  he  did  not  intend  to 
depart  from  the  worshipof  the  true  CKmL  But  what  is  to  be  thoQ^ 
of  his  "  graven  image,"  and  "  molten  image,"  his  ''  ephod,  and  tera- 
?"  There  cannot  be  the  slij^test  doubt  that  the  intention  of 


these  arrangements  was,  to  prepare  for  the  use  of  this  family  a  place 
of  worship  according  to  the  rites  of  the  Mosaic  law.    For  this  pur- 
pose the  ark  and  the  cherubim  were  imitated,  and  suitable  vestments 
made  for  the  priest.    The  whole  scope  of  the  narrative  supports 
this  interpretation.    When  the  five  men  of  the  tribe  of  Gad,  who 
were  sent  to  seek  a  better  inheritance,  lodged  in  the  house  of  Micah, 
ihey  requested  this  Levite  to  "  ask  counsel  of  God  "  (tt-ni»)  for  them ; 
he  gave  them  as  the  result  this  answer:  "  Go  in  peace :  before  the 
Lord  (mm)  is  your  way  wherein  ye  go."  Judges  xviii,  5,  6.    The 
language  used  here  also  shows,  that  the  reference  was  only  to  ihe 
true  God.    Elohim  would  not  have  been  the  word  used  by  the  Da- 
nites  if  it  had  not  been  so,  and  the  priest  would  not  have  predicted 
their  success  by  a  reference  to  Jehovah.    We  do  not  undertake  to 
decide  whether  this  application  was  truly  made  to  God,  and  respond* 
ed  to  by  Him ;  although  "  it  is  really  begging  the  question  to  assert; 
as  many  commentators  have  done,  that  the  answer  was  either  a  trick 
of  the  Levite,  or  suggested  by  the  devil,  and  that  the  success  of  the 
Danites  was  merely  accidental." — Dr.  A.  Clarke.    The  narrative 
does  not  afford  sufficient  evidence  to  make  this  clear  either  way; 
but  it  does  unquestionably  prove  t^t  the  true  worship  of  Jehovah 
wae  intended.    This  is  farther  evident  from  the  sequel ;  for,  when 
the  six  hundred  men  of  the  tribe  of  Dan  went  to  take  possession  of 
the  place  which  the  spies  had  found,  they  took  the  Levite,  and  his 
images,  and  teraphim,  and  ephod,  even  all  the  sacred  things  whidi 
Hicah  had  prepared  at  so  much  trouble  and  expense ;  and  their  ar- 
gument with  him  was,  "  Is  it  better  for  thee  to  be  a  priest  unto  the 
house  of  one  man,  or  that  thou  be  a  priest  unto  a  tribe  and  a  family 
in  Israel?  And  the  priest's  heart  was  glad,  and  he  took  the  ephod, 
and  the  teraphim,  and  the  graven  image,  and  went  in  the  midst  of 
the  people."  Verses  19,  20. 

There  is  not  in  the  entire  narrative,  from  first  to  last,  the  slightest 
alhision  to  any  departure  from  the  law  and  worship  of  Jehovah.  IF 
anything  of  this  kind  had  been  intended,  as  so  many  persons  were 
successively  engaged  in  this  matter,  it  would  certainly  have  led  to 
some  inquiry  or  explanation.  But  we  have  not  a  word  of  the  kind; 
all  seemed  desirous  to  participate,  all  appeared  fully  to  understand 
the  object,  and  to  speak  and  act  as  if  worship  according  to  the  na- 
tional &ith  had  been  the  design ;  which  coidd  not  have  happened 
had  the  purpose  been  an  idolatrous  one.  We  have  dwelt  longer  on 
this  point  than  would  have  been  otherwise  necessary,  because  similar 
instances  meet  us  in  the  history,  to  which  these  remarks  will  equally 
apply. 
^   Gideon  was  speoiaDy  called  of  Ood  to  be  the  instrument  of  de» 
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liveriDg  Israel  from  the  iyranny  of  the  Midianitea.  And  it  is  to  be 
noted,  that  the  history  of  his  call  and  conflicts  shows  us,  moce 
strikingly  than  is  done  anywhere  else,  that  the  power  was  of  God. 
Itor  were  the  peculiarities  of  the  Divine  procedure,  in  this  instance^ 
confined  to  a  proof  that  it  was  not  the  skill  or  prowess  of  the  judge^ 
nor  ihe  number  or  valor  of  his  followers,  which  defeated  Midian : 
the  course  of  Divine  interposition  was  equally  directed  to  enli^iton 
and  raise  the  mind  of  the  selected  chie(  and  to  lead  him  to  exercise 
a  true  and  powerful  faith  in  God. 

After  he  had  brought  this  war  to  a  successful  termination,  hit 
conduct,  regarded  in  a  religious  aspect,  presents  a  very  extraordinary 
exhibition.  Having  required,  as  his  share  of  the  spoils,  the  ear- 
rings which  the  Israelites  had  taken  from  their  enemies  during  the 
war,  he  received  "  a  thousand  and  seven  hundred  shekels  of  gold; 
beside  ornaments  and  collars,  and  purple  raiment  that  was  on  the 
kings  of  Midian,  and  beside  the  chains  that  were  about  their  camela* 
necks."  Judges  viii,  26.  And  how  did  he  appropriate  this  immemie 
wealth?  The  sacred  record  says  he  "made  an  ephod  thereof)  and 
pnt  it  in  his  city,  even  in  Ophrah."  Verse  27.  As  it  is  certain  that  all 
this  gold  (amounting  to  above  seventy  pounds'  weight,  and  being  of 
sterling  value  more  than  £3,000)  could  not  have  been  spent  in  pur- 
chasing or  adorning  an  ephod ;  and  as  an  ephod  alone  could  not 
supply  the  necessary  requisites  for  worship  according  to  the  manner 
of  the  times ;  "  it  is  commonly  said,''  observes  Bishop  Patrick,  (in  his 
Commentary,)  "  that  so  much  gold  could  not  be  laid  o\A  upon  sa 
ephod ;  and  therefore  some  take  this  for  a  short  ejq>res8ion  to  sig- 
nify the  breastplate,  wilii  the  Urim  and  Thummim ;  that  he  (being 
now  supreme  governor)  might  consult  God  at  his  own  house^  in 
such  difficulties  as  might  occur :  and  they  think  it  probable  that  he 
made  also  a  private  tabernacle  with  cherubims :  for  bow  dse  oould 
he  employ  such  a  quantity  of  gold  ?  Theodoret  and  St.  Austin  seem 
to  incline  to  this  opinion;"  which  is  abo  supported  by  the  learned 
Jurieu,  who,  referring  to  another  text,  says,  "  By  the  ephod,  must 
be  understood  the  whole  oracle  of  Urim  and  Thummim,  inclosed 
within  the  ephod,  as  also  the  ark  and  the  cherubims,  from  the  midst 
of  which  the  oracle  was  delivered." — Hist,  of  the  Churchy  voL  ii, 
p.  99. 

If  these  conjectures  may  be  relied  on,  we  find  Gideon  following  the 
example  of  Micah  on  a  larger  and  more  costly  scale.  And,  as  Dr. 
Hales  shrewdly  suggests,  Gideon  "  was  probably  induced,  by  the 
altar  which  the  Lord  required  him  to  build  at  Ophrah,  on  ttie  mi, 
where  he  had  accepted  his  sacrifice,  to  think  that  this  might  be  the 
place  which  the  h(HA  so  often  dedared  in  the  law,  that  *he  imU 
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diooM  for  hia  name/  " — Analysis,  vol.  ii,  p.  283.  But  in  this  iiv- 
stance,  ba  in  that  of  Micah,  and  of  the  Duiites,  there  appears  to 
have  been  no  iiitention  of  departing  from  the  worship  of  Jehoyab. 
This  whole  course  of  conduct  was  therefore  analogous  to  tibat  <^ 
Aaron,  in  the  case  of  the  golden  calf 

But^  howeyer  pure  might  have  been  the  intention  of  the  persons 
implieated  in  tins  conduct,  its  effect  was  most  pernicious.  The  in- 
spired writer  says  "  the  thing  became  a  snare  unto  Gideon ;"  and, 
further,  that  "  all  Israel  went  thither  a  whoring  afkar  it  :'*  (verse  27 :) 
a  dear  proof  that  it  led  the  people  into  idolatry.  (See  Appendix^ 
note  70.)  To  what  extent  this  conduct  prevailed,  we  cannot  now 
aacertaio.  There  w^e  very  few  persons,  during  the  government  of 
the  judges,  who  would  be  able  to  carry  it  out  on  so  expensive  a  phiju 
It  mi|^  nevertheless,  in  a  more  private  and  domestic  manner,  have 
exiercised  a  fearfol  influence  upon  the  public,  in  preparing  them  fur 
gro69  idolatry.  (See  Appendix,  note  71.) 

But  if  some  of  the  Hebrew  people  were  led  to  worship  the  work 
€f  ibeir  own  hands  in  this  slow  and  indirect  manner,  others  boldly 
threw  oM  the  restraint  of  the  law,  and  plunged  at  once  into  all  tln^ 
sjnfelness  of  Heathen  worship. 

The  first  instance  recorded  in  the  Book  of  Judges  of  public  and 
avowed  idolatry  is  thus  related :  "  And  the  children  of  Israel  did 
evS  in  Ae  sight  of  the  Lord,  and  served  Baalim.  They  forsook  th^ 
Lord,  and  served  Baal  and  Ashtaroth."  Chap,  ii,  11,  13.  And  the 
Allowing  chi4>ter  says,  they  "  served  Baalim  and  ihe  groves."  iii,  7. 

Vie  shall  not  here  anticipate  the  subject  of  the  third  volume  of 
this  work,  by  attempting  any  exposition  of  the  origin  and  character 
ef  die  idol-gods  to  which  reference  is  now  made :  it  will  be  sufiBciont 
lo  skew  thfi4  the  Israelites  actually  sank  into  this  idolatry,  and  to 
point  out  the  pernicious  consequences  to  which  they  were  thereby 


The  word  Baal  signifies  "Lord,"  or  **  Master;"  in  Heathen  my- 
ttM^ogy  it  is  generally,  or  at  least  primarily,  applied  to  the  sun. 
This  i^rious  luminary  was  adored  in  different  countries  under  the 
titiea,  Bel,  Bal,  Baal,  and  in  Fhenicia,  Baalzamin,  **  the  great  lord 
of  Ae  heavens."  As  the  religion  of  the  Heathen  became  complex 
by  addition,  subdivision,  and  fanciful  creations,  various  compound 
deities  were  worshiped,  such  as  Baal:peor,  Baal-zebub,  Baal-zephon, 
and  Baal-berith.  Even  at  this  time,  so  great  progress  had  been 
made  in  this  evil  art,  that,  because  the  sun  was,  regarded  as  the 
source  of  all  the  prolific  and  productive  powers  of  nature,  the  wor- 
ship of  Baal  was  incorporated  not  only  with  earthly  elements,  but 
also  with,  impure  and  sensual  references  and  rites.    This  was  thu 
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caee  with  the  Baal-peor  of  Moab.  And,  potwithwtanding  ttie  seforo 
chastisement  inflicted  upon  Israel  for  their  transgression  in  this 
respect  on  the  east  side  of  the  Jordan,  we  scarcely  find  them  in 
qniet  possession  of  the  land  which  God  had  given  them,  before  thej 
sink  into  the  same  or  similar  abominations. 

The  grand  evil  of  this  practice,  and  one  which  at  the  same  time 
applies  with  equal  force  to  every  other  species  of  idolatry,  was,  that 
it  rejected  the  true  Grod.  It  was  open  and  direct  rebellion  against 
Heaven.  The  Israelite,  therefore,  who  entered  into  this  course, 
canceled  his  covenant  relation  to  Jehovah,  and,  while  he  thus  in- 
curred the  fearful  guilt  of  this  iniquity,  shut  himself  out  from  all  ao- 
oess  to  Infinite  Wisdom  and  Power,  directed  and  moved  by  un- 
bounded goodness  and  love.  The  men  whose  fathers  passed  through 
the  Red  Sea,  and  were  fed  with  manna  from  heaven ;  they  whose 
immediate  predecessors  saw  the  miracles  of  Jordan,  Jericho,  and 
Gibeon,  thus  alienated  themselves  from  their  almighty  Saviour,  and 
trusted  in  an  idol,  which  '*  is  nothing.'' 

But,  in  addition  to  this,  as  idolatry  prevailed  in  the  land,  so  every 
moral  obligation  was  destroyed,  and  all  religious  rule  obliterated. 
The  true  foundation  of  morals  is  the  will  of  God.  That  will  is  holy, 
because  he  is  holy.  There  is  therefore  no  knowledge  of  true  moral- 
ity but  in  a  knowledge  of  the  Divine  Will;  and  the  knowledge  that 
a  holy  life  is  required  by  the  will  of  God,  affords  the  highest  sanc- 
tion which  moral  purity  can  receive.  But  where  God  is  rejected* 
and  a  knowledge  of  his  will  shut  out  by  the  willing  subjection  of 
the  mind  to*error  and  evil,  there  no  just  standard  of  morals  can  ex- 
ist; nor  can  the  wildest  aberrations  of  the  mind,  or  the  vilest  riot- 
ing of  the  affections,  meet  any  restraint  but  what  is  afforded  by  hu- 
man interest :  and  hence  it  is  truly  said,  the  worshipers  of  idcds  are 
"filled  with  imrighteousness."  Rom.  i,  29. 

Again :  idolatry  introduces  fatal  error  on  a  subject  of  the  greatest 
importance.  It  is  false.  Religion  deals  with  the  most  lofty  veri- 
ties ;  concerns  the  best  interests  of  man ;  engages  the  most  elevated 
attributes  of  his  mind,  and  has  for  its  object  his  present  and  ever- 
lasting good.  The  introduction  of  idolatry  removes  all  tmtii  from 
these  grand  and  momentous  themes ;  and  not  only  takes  them  from 
open  vision  into  distance  and  obscurity,  but  sheds  over  all  a  &be 
medium.  Eveiything  is  seen  in  perverted  proportion,  and  in  un- 
just relation  to  ev^  other.  Thus  religion,  in  its  hei^t  and  depth, 
in  its  wide,  its  infinite  range  of  interest  and  importance,  is  nuide 
"alio.'* 

All  this  was  consequent  upon  the  apostasy  of  Israel  It  mnsfe 
indeed  be  remembered,  that  this  course  was  not  taken  by  the  wboh 
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nation  as  a  public  act;  it  arose  oat  of  individual  and  family  trans* 
greasion.  But  then,  as  these  offenses  multiplied  and  extended  their 
influence  over  society,  so  the  evils  to  whidi  we  have  referred  be- 
came prevalent 

But  tiie  worship  of  Baal  introduced  disorders  and  evils  of  a  pecu- 
liar kind,  although  not  fully  developed  at  the  time  of  the  introduc- 
tion of  this  worship  into  Israel :  still,  there  is  every  reason  to  be- 
lieve that,  even  then,  very  obscene  rites  were  associated  with  this 
idolatry.  This  is  rendered  more  probable  by  the  connection  of 
Baal  with  Ashtaroth.  All  who  are  acquainted  with  oriental  my- 
thology are  aware  that  ihe  divinities  are  generally  brought  before  us 
in  pairs.  This  arose  out  of  the  fact  already  adverted  to,  that  what- 
tver  might  be  the  originating  cause  of  any  idolsrtry,  in  its  progress 
and  development  it  generally  embraced  and  symbolized  the  prolific 
powers  of  nature. 

Ariitaroth  was  the  moon,  and  was  therefore  adored  in  conjunction 
with  Baal  the  sun.  (See  Jurieu's  Crit.  Hist.,  vol  ii,  p.  139.)  This 
worship  was  very  frequently  conducted  in  sacred  groves,  raised  for 
die  eiqpress  purpose.  Hence  in  the  same  connection  it  is  said,  They 
**  served  Baalim  and  the  groves."  Judges  iii,  7.  These  were  dedi- 
cated to  Ashtaroth,  and  were  generally  close  to  the  temple  of  Baal; 
and  when  cattle  were  offered  in  sacrifice  to  this  idol,  tiiey  brought 
cakes  and  drink-ofierings  and  incense  to  the  goddess.  In  these  sa- 
cred shades  the  most  shameful  vices  were  practiced  in  connection 
with  their  idolatrous  rites ;  and  these  are  what  are  so  often  referred 
to  and  condemned  by  Holy  Scripture  as  serving  ''  their  gods  under 
every  green  tree."  The  worshipers  of  this  goddess  caused  them- 
selves to  be  marked  or  tattooed  on  the  skin  with  the  figure  of  a  tree. 
It  was  also  the  custom  to  place  tables  on  the  roofe  of  the  houses,  in 
the  vestibules,  at  the  doors,  and  at  the  crossways,  on  which,  every 
new  moon,  they  spread  a  feast  in  honor  of  Ashturoth. 

The  fiMrfiil  consequences  of  this  awful  defection  were  soon  appa- 
rent. Having  rejected  God,  and  thrown  off  those  restraints  and 
oUigKtbns  by  which  they  stood  connected  with  him  as  his  peculiar 
peqile,  they  saw  no  reason  for  isolating  themselves  from  the  sur- 
rounding Ganaanitish  tribes :  they  therefore  "  took  their  dau^ters 
to  be  their  wives,  and  gave  their  dau^ters  to  their  sons,  and  served 
thor  gods."  Judges  iii,  6.  Thus,  as  far  as  the  disobedience  of  a 
great  and  increasing  proportion  of  the  people  could  do  it,  the  cove- 
nant mercy  and  gracious  promises  of  Jehovah  were  made  of  none 
sAot.  But  God  in  compassion  visited  them  with  punishment.  As 
ttiej  would  not  maintain  their  peculiarity  of  character  by  living  ao^ 
MidiDg  to  their  privily,  €K>d  separated  them  from  the  suixoundiog 
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Hetttfaen  by  subjecting  them  to  great  sufilBiing.  For  tiiis  affiefioo, 
while  it  fell  on  them  as  a  just  ponishment  for  their  sin,  at  tiie  laiBe 
time  clearly  distinguished  the  Israelites  from  the  sorronnding  Ga* 
naanitish  tribes.  Wc  never  hear  of  any  of  these  sharing  in  the 
calamities  of  Israel ;  on  the  contrary,  there  appears  every  reason  to 
believe  that,  during  these  seasons  of  Hebrew  subjection,  they  greatly 
recovered  their  strength.  These  successive  inflictions  therefore  did 
what  Israelitish  piety  ought  to  have  done, — ^they  clearly  distin* 
guished  them  from  all  ot^r  people. 

Having  noticed  these  successive  servitudes  and  deliverances  in 
the  last  chapter,  it  will  here  be  only  necessary  to  rrfer  to  any  peon* 
liarity  of  a  religious  character  presented  to  our  notice  in  the  namitive. 

The  first  which  calls  for  passing  attention  is  the  thanksgiving  ode 
of  Deborah,  which  breathes  the  most  lofty  ideas  <^  Jdiovah,  and 
shows  his  covenant  relation  and  mercy  to  Israel,  at  tilie  same  time 
identifying  the  conflict  to  which  it  i^ers  with  the  purposes  of 
Heaven,  and  ascribing  the  victory  which  it  celebrates  to  th^  Lord 
Jehovah. 

It  is  worthy  of  observation  that,  in  the  ensuing  servitude,  when 
Gideon  threw  down  the  altar  of  Baal,  the  men  of  the  city  gadmred 
about  the  house,  and  said  to  his  &ther,  *'  Bring  out  thy  son,  tfaai  he 
may  die."  Judges  vi,  30.  So  devoted  were  the  inhabitants  of  Oph 
rah  to  this  infamous  idolatry !  The  manly  expostulation  of  Joash, 
also,  deserves  notice :  he  challenged  the  divinity,  threw  baek  the 
defense  of  the  rites  upon  the  supposed  deity,  and,  ref(urring  to  the 
explicit  institutes  of  the  Mosaic  law,  urged  that  he  who  dal^  t6 
plead  for  Baal  was  worthy  of  death.  This  devotedness  to  idolaliy 
by  the  inhabitants  of  this  neighborhood  accounts,  in  some  measure, 
for  the  fearful  relapse  which  i^pears  to  have  taken  plaoe  immedi* 
ately  after  the  death  of  Gideon :  for,  not  only  did  the  ephod  and 
other  imitations  of  sacred  things  become  a  snare  to  Gideon  and  his 
house,  but,  as  soon  as  he  was  dead,  the  people  sank  into  their  foilner 
idolatry,  and  added  to  the  number  of  their  former  idols,  Baal-berifth, 
who  was  worshiped  by  the  Shechemites,  (Judges  ix,  4,  46,)  and  had 
a  temple  there.  From  the  name,  it  has  been  inferred  thai  this 
deity  presided  over  alliances  or  covenants.  Such  ap^Mtipriaticns 
were  common  among  the  Heathen ;  but  it  is  startling  to  behold  tiis 
sons  of  Israel  polluting  tliemselves  with  such  profane  mockeiy, 
while  they  forsook  and  provoked  the  only  covenant-keeping  God. 

Nor  did  the  successive  a£Bicttve  visitations  to  which  they  were 
subjected  effect  any  permanent  improvement  On  the  oontraty; 
idolatry  seems  not  only  to  have  obtidned  a  wido*  and  deeper  infltt^ 
enoe  over  the  nands  of  ttie  people,  bnt^  harassed  and  spirit-brokHi 
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by  almost  oontmiial  bondage,  they  were  individually  and  socially 
AsquaKfied  from  making  any  important  efforts  in  the  way  of  reli- 
gions improvement.  We  consequently  find  them,  in  the  days  of 
JBli,  deeply  snnk  in  irreligion  and  vice.  It  cannot,  indeed,  be  de- 
nied tiiat,  even  then,  the  worship  of  Jehovah  was  r^ularly  main- 
tained at  Shiloh;  and  that  worshipers  were  still  found  who  ap- 
proadied  tiie  holy  place  with  devotedness  of  heart  and  true  sincerity 
of  mind,  as  the  case  of  Ebnnah  proves.  It  must,  however,  at  thd 
same  time  be  admitted,  that,  for  sJl  truly  practical  purposes,  the  ad- 
ministration of  religion  was  poisoned  at  tiie  fountun.  The  priest* 
bood  had  become  ungodly  and  unjust.  Not  only  did  their  covetoui 
npacity  insult  and  oppress  the  worshipers,  and  make  the  service  of 
Jehovah  an  abomination  in  their  eyes ;  their  flagrant  vices  polluted 
the  access  to  the  tabernacle,  and  stained  its  holy  service  with  the 
fflihiest  adjuncts  of  the  vilest  Heathenism. 

It  will  be  necessary  here  to  notice  the  case  of  the  daughter  of 
Jephtfiah,  as  standing  connected  with  the  period  which  has  noW 
passed  under  review.  If  we  take  the  Scriptural  narrative  of  this 
case,  as  it  stands  in  our  authorized  version,  although  the  story  is  % 
tery  melancholy  one,  it  presents  no  remarkable  difficulty.  It  statei 
that,  when  tiliis  chief  was  marching  at  the  head  of  his  army  to  repel 
tibe  Ammonites,  he  "  vowed  a  vow  unto  the  Lord,  and  said.  If  tiiou 
dialt  without  fail  deliver  the  children  of  Ammon  into  mine  hands, 
tten  it  shall  be,  that  whatsoever  cometh  forth  of  the  doors  of  my 
house  to  meet  me,  when  I  return  in  peace  from  the  children  of  Am- 
man, shall  surely  be  the  Lord's,  and  I  will  offer  it  up  for  a  bumU 
ofloring."  Judges  xi,  30,  31.  When  crowned  with  success,  and  re- 
ftfffniTig  in  triumph  "  unto  his  house,  behold,  his  daughter  came  out 
to  meet  him  with  timbrels  and  with  dances  :  and  she  was  his  only 
ddid ;  beside  her  he  had  neither  son  nor  daughter.  And  it  came  to 
pass,  when  he  saw  her,  that  he  rent  his  clothes,  and  said,  Alas !  my 
dangjhter !  thou  hast  brou^t  me  very  low,  and  thou  art  one  of  them 
that  trouble  me :  for  I  have  opened  my  mouth  unto  the  Lord,  and  I 
evmot  go  back.  And  she  said  unto  him.  My  father,  if  thou  hast 
opened  tfiy  mouth  unto  Ihe  Lord,  do  to  me  according  to  that  whidi 
ladi  proceeded  out  of  thy  mouth."  Verses  34-86.  Subsequently 
fke  requested  a  respite  for  two  months,  that  she,  with  her  fellows, 
might  bewail  her  fate ;  and  at  the  end  of  the  two  months,  "  she  re- 
turned unto  her  father,  who  did  with  her  according  to  his  vow.** 
y&ne  39.  It  has  therefore  been  concluded,  that  Jephthah  slew  his 
daughter,  and  offered  her  up  for  a  burnt-offering.  On  the  other 
land,  however,  it  has  been  contended  that  a  conduct  so  abhorrent 
III  nature  oould  not  have  been  found  in  a  judge  of  Israd;  and  that 
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the  words  of  the  text  do  not  absolutely  require  this  sense ;  that  the 
terms  may  only  mean,  that  she  should  be  devoted  to  the  Lord,  and 
thus  be  doomed  to  perpetual  virgmity. 

Tet,  notwithstanding  all  that  has  been  said  in  support  of  this  view 
of  the  case,  we  think  a  full  investigation  of  the  subject  would  justify 
the  terms  of  the  authorized  translation ;  and  persuade  the  reader, 
that  the  most  probable  interpretation  of  the  story  is  that  which  sup- 
poses that  Jephthah  (having  lived  a  great  part  of  his  life  on  the 
borders  of  Ammon  and  Moab,  nations  notoriously  addicted  to  hu- 
man sacrifice)  did,  in  this  great  emergency,  vow  to  immolate  the  first 
person  who  should  come  forth  to  meet  him  on  his  successful  return ; 
and  that,  although  deeply  grieved  at  this  proving  to  be  his  only 
child,  he  nevertheless  fulfilled  his  vow,  and  did  to  her  as  he  had  said. 
(See  Appendix,  note  72.) 

Those  who  have  imagined  that  this  sacrifice  was  offered  up  by  the 
high  priest^  or  that  the  maiden  was  sent  as  a  devotee  to  the  tabema- 
de,  forget  that  the  seat  of  the  Jewish  national  worship  was,  at  this 
time,  at  Bhiloh,  in  the  portion  of  Ephraim ;  and  that,  immediately 
on  his  return,  Jephthah  was  engaged  in  a  bloody  war  with  this  tribe, 
which  must  have  effectually  prevented  any  intercourse  with  the  su- 
preme ecclesiastical  authorities  for  either  purpose.  Jephthah  ruled 
on  the  east  of  Jordan ;  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that,  if  this  enor- 
mity was  perpetrated,  it  was  consummated  by  himself^  without  the 
knowledge  or  sanction  of  the  Jewish  high  priest. 

We  have  hitherto  traced  the  declension  of  religion  among  the  Is- 
raelites from  the  death  of  Joshua  to  the  time  of  Eli,  when  the  know- 
ledge and  service  of  Jehovah  seemed  reduced  to  its  lowest  pointy 
and  idolatry  and  vice  were  fearfully  prevalent.  From  this  time  a 
brighter  day  began  to  dawn,  and  there  was  evidently  a  gradual  revi- 
val of  religion  amongst  the  people,  which,  with  more  or  less  inter- 
ruption, continued  until  the  reign  of  Solomon. 

In  our  endeavors  to  exhibit  a  correct  view  of  the  religion  of  this 
period,  it  will  not  be  unsuitable,  in  the  first  place,  to  point  out  the 
several  most  important  agencies  by  which  this  great  improvement 
was  effected.  Here,  as  in  every  odier  instance,  we  distinctly  recog- 
nize primarily  the  gracious  influence  of  the  Spirit  of  God.  The 
whole  Jewish  religion  was  the  result  of  Divine  interposition.  By 
this  it  was  originated  and  sustained.  K,  at  that  time,  the  people 
had  been  left  to  themselves,  they  would  soon  have  merged  into  the 
common  mass  of  idolatrous  tribes  by  which  ihey  were  surrounded, 
and  the  Mosaic  economy  would  have  perished  from  the  knowledge 
of  man.  This  was  prevented,  not  oi^y  by  the  watchful  care  and 
gracious  influence  of  Jehovah  on  individual  mind,  but  by  the  laiaioig 
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op  of  suitable  instroments,  who,  guided  by  divine  illumination,  not 
Only  checked  the  progress  of  idolatry,  and  gave  an  impulse  to  true 
reli^on,  by  the  force  of  their  own  personal  character,  but  also 
adopted  public  measures,  and  promoted  institutions,  which  were 
productive  of  the  most  happy  results. 

The  first  of  these  means  which  meets  us  in  the  history  of  this 
period,  is  the  call  of  Samuel  to  the  important  offices  of  prophet  and 
judge.  It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  this  man,  whose  character,  even 
at  first,  shone  as  a  light  in  a  dark  place,  was  the  child  of  pious 
parents,— one  given  in  answer  to  earnest  prayer.  How  often  has 
this  been  the  case  in  all  ages  of  the  church  I  From  the  time  when 
file  gift  of  prophecy  was  communicated  to  the  seventy  in  the  wilder- 
ness to  the  vocation  of  Samuel,  we  hear  but  little  of  the  exercise  of 
this  agency.  Joshua  certainly  spoke  under  plenary  inspiration,  and 
stood  in  the  character  of  a  prophet.  Deborah  was  also  called  a  pro- 
phetess, and  received  communications  immediately  from  heaven, 
and  thus,  under  direct  divine  influence,  acted  in  a  public  capacity, 
and  "judged  Israel."  It  is  equally  certain  that  Hannah  spake  under 
the  influence  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  when  she  poured  out  her  heart  to 
Qod  in  a  song  of  thanksgiving.  With  the  exception  of  Joshua^  how- 
ever, the  communication  of  this  gift  does  not  appear  to  have  been 
productive  of  very  important  public  benefit,  in  a  religious  sense. 
But^  in  the  general  declension  which  continued  to  the  time  of  Eli,  it 
appears  to  have  been  almost,  if  not  altogether,  withdrawn.  **  The 
word  of  tiie  Lord  was  precious  in  those  days ;  there  was  no  open 
vision."  1  Sam.  iii,  1. 

In  the  person  of  Samuel  it  pleased  Jehovah  again  to  visit  Israel 
idth  plenaiy  inspiration.  When  but  a  child  he  was  informed  of  the 
impending  ruin  of  the  house  of  Eli :  "  And  Samuel  grew,  and  the 
Lord  was  with  him,  and  did  let  none  of  his  words  fall  to  the  ground. 
And  all  Israel,  from  Dan  even  to  Beersheba,  knew  that  Samuel  was 
established  to  be  a  prophet  of  the  Lord."  Verses  19,  20.  The  ge- 
neral knowledge  of  this  fact  must  have  had  a  beneficial  influence 
upon  iSbe  public  mind.  It  asserted  the  supremacy  of  Jehovah ;  and, 
while  it  thus  raised  a  barrier  against  the  floods  of  idolatry,  it  gave 
encouragement  and  confidence  to  those  who  still  retained  their  faith 
and  devotedness  to  Ood. 

These  important  results  were  further  promoted  by  the  introduc- 
tion and  maintenance  of  an  efficient,  wise,  and  just  administration. 
Samuel,  in  his  official  capacity  as  judge,  not  only  decided  all  cases 
sobmitted  to  his  decision  at  his  own  house  at  Ramah,  but  "  he  went 
firom  year  to  year  in  circuit  to  Bethel,  and  Gilgal,  and  Mizpeh,  and 
judged  Israel  in  all  those  places."  1  Sam.  vii,  16. 
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These  efforts  of  the  prophet  were  followed  rnVb,  special  Diyine 
influence ;  for  we  are  told,  that  the  whole  "  house  of  Icunel  lamented 
after  the  Lord."  Verse  2.  This,  be  it  observed,  was  not  such  a  pro- 
fession  of  obedience  as  had  often  been  made  before,  under  the  pres- 
sure of  severe  national  suffering  or  danger.  They  were  now  in  com- 
parative peace,  yet  were  their  hearts  turned  to  seek  the  Lord. 
Samuel  readily  responds  to  their  desire,  and  urges  them  to  renounce 
all  idolatry,  to  put  away  their  strange  gods.  His  language  on  thiB 
occasion  shows,  not  only  that  he  apprehended  the  spirit  of  religion, 
but  that  it  made  a  part  of  his  teaching,  and  was  to  some  extent  un- 
derstood by  the  people :  "  Put  away  the  strange  gods  and  Ashtarofli 
from  among  you,  and  prepare  your  hearts  unto  the  Lord,  and  serve 
him  only."  Verse  3.  And  the  sacred  record  assures  us  of  thfiir 
obedience;  they  '*did  put  away  Baalim  and  AshtarotJi,  and 
served  the  Lord  only."  Verse  4.  "  Baalim  and  Ashtaroth,"  in  this 
text,  must  be  regarded  as  generic  terms,  the  one  referring  to 
male,  and  the  other  to  female  divinities :  the  words  here,  therefore, 
include  all  the  objects  of  idolatrous  worship;  and,  consequently, 
ihe  passage  appropriately  declares  that  they  served  "the  Lord 
only." 

This  religious  reformation  was  so  general,  that  Samuel  thou^t 
himself  justified  in  convening  a  national  assembly..  He  therefoire 
invited  the  people  to  meet  him  at  Mizpeh,  saying,  "I  will  pray  for 
jrou  unto  the  Lord."  Verse  5.  They  assembled,  "  and  drew  water, 
and  poured  it  out  before  tiie  Lord,  and  fasted."  Verse  6.  What  the 
precise  object  of  this  ceremony  might  be,  we  are  not  informed.  Com- 
mentators differ  in  opinion  respecting  it.  The  Chaldee  paraphrast 
understood  the  terms  figuratively;  for  he  translates  the  passage^ 
*'  And  they  poured  out  their  hearts  in  penitence  as  waters  before  the 
Lord."  This  is  probably  the  true  meaning,  and  shows  the  depth  bf 
feeling  with  which  the  people  humbled  themselves  before  God  on 
account  of  their  continued  transgressions. 

This  religious  reformation  was,  however,  not  only  promoted  by 
the  weight  of  Samuel's  pious  character,  and  the  effect  of  his  personid 
ministrations ;  he  either  called  into  existence,  or  greatly  revived  and 
extended,  the  schools  of  the  prophets.  This  proceeding  appears  to 
have  produced  a  veiy  great  effect  upon  the  religious  condition  of  the 
people.  (See  Appendix,  note  73.) 

Under  these  influences  the  Israelites  progressed,  during  the  role 
of  Samuel,  in  the  knowledge  of  revealed  truth,  and  in  the  practioe 
of  its  requirements.  We  shall  refer  to  the  character  of  David  when 
4Q>eaking  of  personal  religion ;  and  therefore  only  observe  here,  thai 
his  youthful  piety,  and  the  sterling  religious  principles  which  he  ez« 
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liihited  fhron^Qt  the  early  part  of  his  reign,  must  have  greatly 
-premotod  the  improvement  previously  in  operation. 

It  will  be  necessary  now  to  ascertain  the  condition  and  observance 
of  religions  worship^doring  this  period,  the  seat  and  centre  of  wUeh 
was  the  Mosaic  tabemade.  Here  all  the  stated  ceremonial  of  the 
law  was  performed ;  and  Moses  predicted  that  Qod  himself  would 
''dioose  a  place"  for  this  purpose.  Deut.  zii,  11.  Consequently, 
although  when  the  tribes  first  passed  the  Jordan,  the  tabemaole  was 
set  up  at  Gilgal ;  when  the  land  was  entirely  subdued  and  occupied, 
it  was  removed  to  Shiloh.  Joshua  xviii,  1.  This  appears  to  faaye 
been  done  by  the  express  command  of  Jehovah ;  for  he  speaks  of  it 
as  his  own  act.  Jer.  vii,  12.  We  are  not  informed  of  the  reason  of 
fiiis  selection,  although  it  is  not  improbable  that  it  was  done  because 
Epfarafan  had  succeeded  by  adoption  to  the  birthright  instead  of  Bea- 
boi.  Gen.  xlviii,  5,  17-20;  1  Ghron.  v,  1,  2;  Shiloh  being  in  the 
portion  of  territory  allotted  to  Ephraim. 

The  tabernacle  remained  at  Shiloh  during  the  entire  govenuneiit 
of  the  judges ;  and,  although  every  part  of  the  country  had  been  in* 
faded,  and  brought  into  subjection  to  the  Heathen,  the  sacred  tent 
was  preserved  as  the  seat  of  worship  until  the  time  of  Eli.  But  Ut- 
ile is  known  of  the  attention  bestowed  by  the  people  of  that  time  en 
the  solemn  services  of  the  sanctuary.  There  is  in  the  hi8t(»ry  but 
one  instance  of  any  special  inquiry  having  been  made  of  God  here 
fcr  die  space  of  four  hundred  years,  and  tiiat  was  during  the  eariy 
part  of  this  period ;  for  it  was  in  the  life- time  of  Phinehas.  Judges  xx, 
27,  28.  There  can  be  little  question  that  the  Mosaic  ceremonial  was 
oontinoaDy  performed  in  the  tabernacle  at  Shiloh ;  for  this  was  done 
in  the  days  of  Eli,  notwithstanding  the  enormous  vices  which  had 
been  introduced  in  immediate  connection  with  the  most  solemn  ob- 
fonrances. 

The  continued  and  increasing  iniquity  of  his  people  led  Jdbovili 
to  take  from  them  tiie  glory  of  the  sanctuary.  In  a  case  of  great 
emergeaey,  the  ark  was  brought  from  the  tabernacle,  and  carried  be- 
fore Ae  army,  which  was  raised  to  repel  an  irruption  of  the  Philis- 
tines.  As  we  have  already  seen,  it  was  taken  by  the  Heathen,  and 
kept  by  them  seven  months ;  but,  what  is  specially  remarkable,  when 
returned,  it  was  not  brought  to  its  place  in  the  tabernacle.  On  every 
prineiple  of  reli^on  and  politics,  we  should  have  thou^t  that  this 
would  have  been  the  first  object  of  the  civil  and  ecclesiastical  authori- 
ties. Not  only,  however,  was  the  ark  not  immediately  returned  to 
tiie  tabernacle, — it  never  was.  We  are  not  aware  that  this  singular 
fact  can  be  accounted  for  but  by  referring  it  to  Divine  interposition. 
The  ark  was  brought  first  to  Beth-shemesh,  where  the  mea  wCRpe 
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smitten  by  God  for  their  profane  curiosity,  1  Bam.  yi,  18, 19;  it 
was  then  taken  to  Kirjath-jearim,  "  into  the  house  of  Abinadab  in 
the  hilV  who  sanctified  his  son  Eleazar  to  keep  it.  1  Sam.  vii,  1. 
Here  it  remained  a  long  time.  Verse  2.  , 

During  this  period  the  tabernacle  had  been  removed  from  Shiloh 
to  Gibeon,  in  the  tribe  of  Benjamin ;  for  here  it  was  when  David  car- 
ried the  ark  to  Jerusalem.  1  Chron.  xvi,  39.  We  have  very  slender 
information  respecting  iliese  removals  of  the  tabernacle,  except  that 
we  are  told  they  were  from  the  Lord ;  for  he  rejected  Shiloh,  (Psafan 
Ixxviii,  60,)  because  he  rejected  Ephraim.  Verse  67. 

After  David  was  estebUshed  in  the  kingdom,  he  purposed  remov- 
ing the  ark  from  the  house  of  Abinadab.  It  does  not  appear  Hmt 
he  had  any  intention  of  restoring  it  to  the  tabemade :  his  wish  seems 
^  have  been  to  bring  it  to  his  own  house.  But  on  this  ocoasioii, 
either  from  ignorance  or  inattention,  they  did  not  carry  the  ark,  tm 
commanded  in  the  law,  on  the  shoulders  of  the  Kohathites,  but  put 
it  into  a  new  cart ;  when,  being  shaken  by  the  motion  of  the  vehicle, 
Uzzah  put  forth  his  hand,  and  took  hold  of  the  ark,  for  which  teme- 
rity he  was  smitten  with  instant  death.  David,  grieved  and  alarmed 
that  a  design  which  ho  contemplated  with  so  much  joy  should  be  de- 
feated by  this  terrible  infliction,  shrank  from  the  hazard  of  completiiig 
his  purpose,  and  commanded  the  ark  to  be  taken  into  the  house  of 
Obod-edom,  where  it  remained  three  months. 

But  David,  having  heard  that  the  Lord  had  greatly  blessed  the 
house  of  Obed-edom,  and  all  that  pertained  to  him,  since  the  time 
that  the  ark  had  been  in  his  house,  prepared  a  tabemade  for  it  near 
his  own  residence  on  Mount  Zion,  and  went  down  and  brought  it  up 
thither  with  great  joy.  On  this  occasion  the  requirements  of  the 
law  were  frdly  complied  with.  1  Chron.  zv,  ^15.  This  object  being 
accomplished,  David  made  an  arrangement  of  priests  and  Levites 
to  meet  the  new  state  of  things.  There  were  at  that  time  two  per- 
sons acting  as  high  priests,  Zadok  and  Abiathar.*  2  Sam.  xz,  25. 
Of  these  Zadok,  with  his  brethren  the  prieste,  were  appointed  to  at- 
tend the  ministry  of  the  sanctuary,  to  o£fer  the  daily  and  other  stated 
sacrifices,  agreeably  to  the  Mosaic  law,  "  and  to  do  according  to  all 
that  is  written  in  &e  law  of  the  Lord,  which  he  commanded  Israel," 
1  Chron.  xvi,  40 ;  while  Asaph  and  his  brethren  were  appointed  **io 
minister  before  the  ark  continually,  as  every  day's  woA  required." 
Verse  37.  Now,  it  is  worthy  of  notice,  that  Asaph  was  not  a  prieat^ 
but  a  Levite.  And  it  appears,  from  1  Chron.  vi,  81-48,  that  Levites 
alone  were  appointed  to  the  service  of  this  tabernacle ;  while  in  verM 

^  He  (David)  also  appointed  Zadok,  of  the  famUy  of  Phinehas,  to  be  high  prieat, 
with  AMathar;  for  he  waa  his  friend.  Jbtephu^t  AmHq^  book  vii,  chap.  0,  aed  4. 
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49  it  is  said,  "  But  Aaron  aad  his  sons  offered  upon  the  altar  of  the 
bmnt-offeiing,  and  on  the  altar  of  incense,  and  were  appointed  for 
all  the  work  of  tiie  place  most  holy,  and  to  make  an  atonement  for 
Israel,  according  to  all  that  Moses  the  servant  of  Ood  had  command- 
ed." But  Asaph  and  his  company  ministered  before  the  Lord  in 
the  tabernacle  with  a  service  of  singing,  verse  31,  "  to  thank  and 
praise  the  Lord  God  of  Israel."  Chap,  xvi,  4.  Sacrifices,  which  are 
manifestly  to  be  regarded  as  extraordinary,  from  the  occasion,  were 
offered  by  David  when  the  ark  was  brought  up  to  this  tabernacle; 
but  after  it  was  placed  here,  and  "  had  rest,"  we  hear  of  no  legal 
sacrifices  being  offered  in  connection  with  this  sanctuaiy ;  all  the 
ceremonial  of  the  law  being  performed  at  Qibeon.  *' 

This  case  is  altogether  most  extraordinary.  No  erection  was  ever 
raised  upon  earth  more  fully  Divine  in  its  plan  and  purpose  than 
the  tabernacle  of  Moses ;  all  its  parts  and  every  portion  of  its  fur- 
niture were  designed  after  a  heavenly  "pattern,"  and  all  intimately 
adapted  to  the  worship  which  was  there  commanded  to  be  performed.- 
Yet  we  find  this  order  broken,  this  plan  deranged,  and  the  entire 
harmony  of  the  sacred  service  destroyed  by  the  circumstances  to 
iriiich  we  have  referred.  Why  was  this  ?  All  will  admit  that  the 
ark  of  Hie  covenant  and  its  appendages  were  the  essential  centre  of 
wordbip,  and  the  glory  of  the  Mosaic  tabernacle.  Yet  these  are 
iakai  away,  isolated  from  the  sacrificial  service,  and  made  the  seat 
of  a  simple  worship,  which  appears  to  have  consisted  msunly  in 
pmyer  and  praise  to  God. 

Whatever  di£Sculty  may  be  connected  with  the  subject,  it  is  cer- 
tain that  this  innovi^on  was  not  made  by  David  for  the  purpose  of 
conftnvening  the  Divine  law.  In  proof  of  this,  we  may  refer  to  one 
very  significant  fact.  In  the  law,  it  was  specially  required  that  the 
signal  for  gathering  the  people  together  for  any  religious  purpose 
was  to  be  the  sound  of  trumpets,  which  were  to  be  blown  by  two 
pnesta.  Num.  x,  2,  8,  7,  8.  Now,  as  it  was  necessary  that  some 
signal  should  be  given  to  call  the  people  to  the  services  of  the  taber- 
nade  of  David,  this  law,  which  had  been  enjoined  "as  an  ordinance 
forever,"  was  complied  with ;  and  Benaiah  and  Jehaziel,  the  priests, 
were  appointed  to  serve  continually  wiUi  trumpets  before  the  ark  of 
die  covenant  of  God.  1  Ghron.  xvi,  6.  The  fact  that  David  was 
diviDely  inspired,  connected  with  the  well-known  watchful  protection 
which  God  at  that  time  exercised  over  everything  pertaining  to  his 
worship,  would  in  itself  be  sufficient  to  show,  at  least,  that  the  altera- 
tion was  divinely  sanctioned.  But  this  sanction  seems  to  be  directly 
asserted  by  Holy  Scripture.  We  are  not  only  informed  that  Jeho- 
vah refused  the  tabemade  of  Joseph,  and  chose  not  the  tribe  of 


B^Arttini,  but  that  he  "  diofte  the  tribe  of  Judih,  the  Mount  Ziott 
which  be  lov^"  Pndm  kxviii,  67,  68.  But  ior  immediate  con- 
nection with  this  reference  to  the  abandonment  of  Shiloh,  and  se- 
lection of  Zion,  as  the  site  for  the  residence  of  the  arfc,  it  is  said,  aa. 
if  to  give  a  formal  justification  of  these  arrangements  of  the  kiD|^ 
**  He  chose  David  aJso  his  servant,  and  took  him  from  the  she^ 
folds,  to  fted  Jacob  his  people,  and  Israel  his  inheritance."  Yeraea 
70,  71.  This  was  the  Divine  appointment;  and  that  David  in  thia 
respect  exeicnted  the  porpose  of  God,  is  certain ;  for  it  is  added, 
"  So  he  fed  them  according  to  the  integrity  of  his  heart ;  and  guided 
them  by  the  skillfuhiess  of  his  hands."  Verse  72. 

Thus'  everything  continued  during  the  whole  reign  of  David. 
Once  we  find  him  offering  sacrifice  on  the  threshing-floor  of  Arannah ; 
but  this  is  specially  justified  by  Uie  emergency  of  the  occasion. 
1  Chron.  xxi,«28-80.  When  Solomon  succeeded  to  the  throne,  ha 
first  proceeded  to  Gibeon,  where  he  sacrificed,  (2  Chron.  i,  8,  5; 
1  Kings  iii,  4,)  and  then  returned  to  Jerusalem,  (2  Chron.  i,  18,). 
where  he  o£fbred  again  before  the  ark.  1  Kings  iii,  15. 

It  would  greatly  aid  us  in  the  investigation  of  this  subject,  if  mora 
ample  information  had  been  given  respecting  this  tabernacle  and  itft 
worship.  We  do  not  know  even  whether  it  was  divided  by  a  veil,. 
after  the  manner  of  the  Mosaic  sanctuary,  or  was  cmly  one  apart- 
ment. From  the  language  employed  to  describe  tiie  placing  of  the 
ark  there,  we  should  incline  to  the  latter  opinion.  "  So  they  brouj^ 
the  ark  of  God,  and  set  it  in  the  midst  of  the  tent  that  David  had 
pitched  for  it.'^  I  Chron.  ]£vi,  1.  It  is  well  known  liiat  in  the  Mo- 
saic sanctuary  the  eirk  was  at  the  extreme  end  of  the  inner  compart- 
ment; while  here  it  is  said  to  be  in  the  midst*  of  die  tabemacki 
(See  Appendix,  note  74.) 

But,  however  this  may  be,  we  may  form  some  idea  of  the  nature 
of  the  worship  which  was  offered  here,  from  the  declared  purpose  of 
David,  and  the  Psalm  which  he  delivered  on  the  first  edebration 
of  worship  there.  The  king,  it  is  said,  "  appointed  certain  of  the 
Levites  to  minister  before  the  ark  of  the  Lord,  and  to  record,  and  to 
thank  and  praise  the  Lord  Orod  of  Israel."  1  Chron.  xvi,  4.  A  dear 
and  consistent  exposition  of  this  texi  would  cast  light  upon  the  sub- 
ject ;  but  the  task  is  replete  with  difficulty.  It  appears  probabki 
that  here  the  term  "  minister*'  is  applied  to  the  general  character 
of  the  persons  so  employed,  as  engaged  in  carrying  out  ail  the  reli- 

*  We  tore  awuv  thai  '^'^^,  which  is  hert  rendered  **  midst,"  is  sometimes  tmnskted 
*'  wHhin  ;'*  hvi  then  the  former  is  the  true  sense  of  the  term ;  and,  althongh  used  in  fkt 
Old  Testament  ahore  fonr  hundred  times,  it  is  rendered  "  within"  but  about  twenty,  md 
iMe  of  these  WB  MRwIdd  In  the  nuufflnai  leadings  by  **  midst" 
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OOUB  Sendees  of  this  I^lj  place,  two  prominent  parts  of  which  ar^ 
inimecQately  specified ;  "  to  record,*'  and  to  ^*  thank  and  praise  t^^' 
Lord,  God  of  Israel."  Or  it  may  be  that  the  correct  reading  is  thak 
which  is  countenanced  by  the  Septuagint :  "  To  minister,  lifting  \xp 
Ihe  Toice,  and  to  give  thanks  and  praise.''  In  either  case  the  ternl 
^t  here  rendered  "  record,"  must  be  taken  as  giving  the  precise' 
designation  to  the  first  branch  of  this  duty.  The  generic  sense  of 
this  word  is  **  to  remember,"  or  "  to  put  in  remembrance ;"  and,  con- 
sequently, there  can  be  little  doubt  that  one  primary  part  of  this 
service  consisted  in  reciting  the  manifold  and  gracious  interpositions 
of  God  on  behalf  of  Israel,  and  the  covenant  promises  which  he  had 
made  unto  them.  The  great  things  which  Jehovah  had  done,  and 
which  he  had  promised  further  to  do,  were  thus  brought  to  the  re- 
membrance of  the  people,  and  made  the  basis  of  exhortations,  and 
iiyunctions  to  obedience  and  piety.  (See  Patrick  m  loco.)  The 
second  part  consisted  in  singing  the  praises  of  God  in  such  sacred 
hymns  as  were  from  time  to  time  composed  by  David  or  other  holj 
men. 

That  this  opinion  is  correct,  is  sufficiently  evident  from  the  tenor 
of  the  psalm  which  was  composed  on  the  occasion,  and  which  was 
then  first  sung.'*'  1  Chron.  xvi,  7.  After  a  spirited  poetic  exordium, 
calling  for  united  thanksgiving,  the  Psalmist  proceeds :  "  Remember 
his  marvelous  works  that  he  hath  done;"  and  thence  goes  on  to 
give  a  rapid  summary  of  God's  gracious  interpositions  on  behalf  of 
luael.  He  then  briefly  denounces  the  vanity  of  idols,  and  proceeds 
to  enjoin  fervent  gratitude  to  God,  and  the  exercise  of  deep  and  hal- 
lowed  devotion.  The  lip  of  man  scarcely  ever  gave  utterance  to  a 
fentiment  more  rich  in  true  sublimity,  more  profound  in  theologjiQ 
purity,  or  more  important  in  moral  injunction,  than  the  clause^ 
•*  Worship  the  Lord  in  the  beauty  of  holiness."  All  nature  is  then 
invoked  to  join  in  a  general  chorus  of  thanksgiving;  the  whol^ 
dosing  mik  prayer  and  praise.  This  sublime  Psalm  is  full  of  purity 
and  power ;  and,  if  it  may  be  taken  as  exhibiting  the  spirit  and 
manner  of  this  tabernacle- worship,  it  must  be  regarded  as  deepfy 
impressive  and  highly  spiritual. 

It  is,  however,  by  no  means  certain,  that  the  addresses  delivered 
in  this  sanctuary  were  entirely  confined  to  the  Levites :  what  are 
we  to  understand  by  the  following  language  of  David ?  "I  have 
preached  righteousness  in  the  great  congregation :  lo,  I  have  not 
refirained  my  lips,  0  Lord,  thou  knowest.  I  have  not  hid  thy  right- 
eousness within  my  heart ;  I  have  declared  thy  faithfulness  and  thj 

o  U  does  not  appear  improbable  that  tbia  paalm  was  oontinned  aa  a  part  of  the  daQj 
MTTiee. — J!\iinek^ 
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salvation :  I  have  not  concealed  thy  loving-kindness  and  thy  troth 
from  the  great  congregation."  Fsalm  xl,  9,  10. 

We  are  convinced  that  a  careful  and  extended  investigation  of  this 
subject  would  place  before  the  church  and  the  world  a  view  of  the 
religious  position  and  privileges  of  God's  ancient  Israel,  which  has 
been  seldom,  if  ever,  realized.  Our  limits  forbid  this :  we  must^ 
therefore,  pass  from  this  point,  observing,  that  the  institution  of  tiiis 
simple  and  spiritual  worship,  in  the  sanctuary  before  the  mercy-seat^ 
where  holy  men  recounted  the  Divine  goodness,  both  in  national 
and  personal  instances,  (Psalm  xxxii,)  and  where  the  Psalms  of 
David  and  Asaph  were  daily  sung,  must  have  had  a  wonderful  offset 
in  enlightening  the  mind,  and  exhibiting  God's  spiritual  purposes  to 
his  devout  people.  We  have  one  striking  instance  of  this  in  Psalm 
Ixxiii.  Here  is  the  case  of  a  pious  man,  harassed  and  perplexed  by 
the  apparently  unequal  operation  of  Divine  Providence,  until  his 
fiBdth  sunk  under  the  painful  exercise,  and  he  says,  "  My  feet  were 
almost  gone;  my  steps  had  well-nigh  slipped."  Verse  2.  And  by 
what  means  is  his  mind  enlightened  ?  How  are  his  peace  and  con- 
fidence restored  ?  Not  by  any  labored  philosophic  investigation ; 
not  by  recourse  to  the  provisions  of  the  law,  or  the  written  promises 
of  the  covenant :  copies  of  existing  revealed  truth  were  not  then, 
perhaps,  in  private  hands.  No ;  this  knowledge  and  comfort  were 
found  in  religious  worship.  The  painful  embarrassment  continued, 
*'  until  I  went  into  the  sanctuary  of  God ;  then  understood  I  their 
end."  Verse  17.  Here  spiritual  light  beams  upon  the  mind.  He 
realizes  the  "  destruction  "  which  awaited  the  wicked,  and  the  joy- 
ous destiny  of  the  righteous ;  and,  happily  released  fix)m  his  trouble 
by  this  enlightenment,  takes  God  for  his  portion ;  and,  content  with 
his  earthly  lot,  exclaims,  "Whom  have  I  in  heaven  but  thee?  and 
there  is  none  upon  earth  that  I  desire  beside  thee.  Thou  shalt  guide 
me  with  thy  counsel,  and  afterward  receive  me  to  glory."  Verses 
24,25. 

Learned  men  may  speculate  as  they  please  upon  the  amount  of  re- 
ligious knowledge  possessed  by  the  Israelites  at  this  period.  The 
fact  Is,  that  it  was  not  revealed  in  a  doctrinal  form,  but  apprehended 
in  the  spiritual  exercises  and  experience  of  pious  men.  As  Abra- 
ham saw  the  day  of  Christ,  so  the  pious  Jew,  entering  into  Uie  spirit 
of  the  divine  purpose,  saw  and  rejoiced  in  the  possession  of  substan- 
tial religious  blessing.  And  this,  we  have  every  reason  to  beliere^ 
was  greatly  promoted  by  the  worship  established  in  the  tabernade 
of  David. 

This  state  of  things  continued  until  the  third  year  of  the  reign  of 
Solomon ;  and  it  is  very  probable  that  the  young  prince  was  trained 
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up  in  constant  attendance  upon  the  ordinances  of  this  sanctuary. 
But,  the  temple  having  been  finished,  both  these  tabernacles  were 
superseded,  and  the  splendid  edifice  consecrated  to  the  service  of 
Jdiovah.  This  was  done  in  great  pomp  and  magnificence.  The 
fnmitore  of  the  Mosaic  tabernacle  was  not  used  in  the  temple  for  its 
former  purpose,  Solomon  having  made  new  articles  of  a  more  gor- 
geous and  costly  character  in  its  stead.  The  ark  of  the  covenant 
was  the  only  exception.  This  was  taken  from  David's  tabernacle, 
and  carried  by  Levites  to  the  door  of  the  temple,  when  the  priests 
took  it  up,  and  j^laced  it  in  its  proper  position  in  the  most  holy 
place.  It  may  be  observed  here,  that  the  cherubim  made  by  order 
of  Moses  stood  on  each  end  of  the  ark,  and  were,  in  &ct,  a  part  of 
the  lid ;  but  those  erected  by  Solomon  were  much  larger,  and  stood 
iq>on  the  floor,  stretching  their  wings  out  on  each  side,  so  that  the 
two  wings  toward  the  middle  of  the  house  touched  each  other ;  and 
the  ark  with  its  cherubim  was  placed  between  these  larger  ones,  and 
under  their  wings.  But  the  tabernacle  of  the  congregation,  with  all 
its  sacred  furniture,  that  it  might  neither  be  profaned  nor  idolized, 
was  brougjht  to  the  temple,  and  deposited,  in  all  probability,  in  the 
sacred  treasury. 

We  are  told  that,  after  the  priests  had  put  the  ark  in  its  place, 
'^it  came  to  pass,  when  the  priests  were  come  out  of  the  holy  place, 
that  then  the  house  was  fiUed  with  a  cloud,  even  the  house  of  the 
Lend;  so  that  the  priests  could  not  stand  to  minister  by  reason  of 
the  cloud;  for  the  ^ory  of  the  Lord  had  filled  the  house  of  God." 
2  Chron.  v,  11-14.  Was  this  a  new  display  of  the  visible  Divine 
^kny  ?  or  had  the  shekinah  remained  over  the  ark  of  the  covenant, 
and  was  this  a  more  ellhlgent  breaking  forth  of  its  brightness  T 
Whether  there  was  always  a  visible  display  of  this  glory  over  the 
ark,  we  may  reasonably  doubt :  we  hear  nothing  of  its  appearance 
during  the  period  of  the  Philistinian  captivity.  Yet  we  can  scarcely 
question  its  manifestation  in  the  tabernacle  of  David.  But  for  this, 
flie  Psalmist  would  scarcely  have  spoken  of  the  ark  as  identical  witii 
tiie  Divine  Presence,  as  he  clearly  does :  "  My  soul  thirsteth  for 
God,  for  the  living  God :  when  shall  I  come  and  appear  before  God  ?*' 
Psahn  xlii,  2.  Hence  it  is  said,  "  He  sitteth  between  the  chem- 
bims."  Psalm  xdx,  1.  But,  what  is  still  more  decisive,  is  the  im- 
portant fiu^  that  pious  worshipers  at  this  time  identified  the  at- 
tainm^it  of  religious  blessing  with  the  shining  forth  of  this  myste- 
rious li^t.  What  else  are  we  to  understand  by  this  language? — 
"  Thou  that  dwellest  between  the  cherubims,  shine  forth."  Psalm 
hzx,  L  And  be  it  observed,  that  similar  terms  abound  in  the  devo- 
tional poetry  of  this  period :  the  same  expressi<Mis  are  repeated 
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thrice  in  this  psalm.  Verses  3,  7,  19.  In  fact,  in  the  language  of 
David,  to  obtain  blessing,  and  for  God^  or  the  face  of  God^  to 
shine  forth,  are  clearly  synonymous  expressions. 

But  this  pervading  cloud  and  overpowering  glory  did  not  consti- 
tute the  greatest  manifestation  of  himself  which  Jehovah  was  pleased 
to  make  on  this  occasion.  These  clearly  indicated  that  God  had 
taken  possession  of  the  house  which  had  been  built  for  the  honor  of 
his  name.  But  when  Solomon,  having  briefly  addressed  the  people^ 
spread  forth  his  hands,  and  poured  out  his  ever-memorable  prayer 
to  Ood,  "  fire  came  down  from  heaven,  and  consumed  the  burnt-offer- 
ing and  the  sacrifices ;  and  the  gloiy  of  the  Lord  filled  the  house.'' 
2  Chron.  vii,  1.  This  is  the  highest  token  of  acceptance  which  God 
was  pleased  to  bestow :  the  fullest  proof  was  thus  given  to  the.  as- 
sembled hosts  of  Israel  of  the  Divine  Presence  and  blessing.  We 
need  not,  therefore,  wonder  that  "  they  bowed  themselves  with  their 
fieices  to  the  ground  upon  the  pavement,  and  worshiped,  and  praised 
the  Lord,  saying,  For  he  is  good ;  for  his  mercy  endureth  forever." 
Verse  3.  Israel  had  on  many  former  occasions  received  splendid 
manifestations  of  the  divine  favor  and  interposition ;  but  most  of 
those  had  been  communicated  in  seasons  of  extreme  affliction  or 
danger.  Now,  however,  in  a  time  of  prosperity  and  peace,  a  great 
national  act  of  devotedness  is  honored  with  this  striking  mark  of 
the  divine  acceptance. 

The  entire  procedure  on  this  occasion  was  greatly  calculated  to 
strengthen  the  faith  and  foster  the  piety  of  the  Israelites  of  that 
day.  They  could  not  but  see  in  these  circumstances  a  renewal 
of  their  covenant  relation  to  God,  a  proof  of  his  gracious  accept- 
ance and  blessing,  and  a  pledge  of  his  future  guidance  and  proiec- 
tion. 

These  religious  services  having  been  completed,  in  the  manner 
fully  detailed  in  Holy  Scripture,  it  becomes  now  our  duty  to  inquire 
whether,  from  this  time  forward,  the  worship  of  the  Israelites  was 
confined  to  the  ritual  service  of  the  temple,  or  whether  the  people 
had  any  opportunities  of  instruction  and  worship  similar  to  that 
which  they  enjoyed  in  the  tabernacle  of  David.  K  this  was  not  the 
case,  although,  by  the  erection  of  the  temple,  and  this  public  recog- 
nition of  it  by  God,  as  the  dwelling-place  of  his  glory,  a  stronger 
bulwark  was  raised  against  national  defection  into  idolatry,  there 
would  have  been,  at  the  same  time,  a  loss  of  those  means  which  had 
done  so  much  to  promote  spiritual  religion  in  the  time  of  David. 
And,  as  this  was,  after  all,  the  great  conservating  principle  of  Jew- 
ish weal,  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  that  it  should  be  placed  in  jeopaidj 
by  these  divinely  appointed  arrangements.  ^  ^ 


Our  brief  rnqoiry.  into  this  question  wil)  moot  01^0  of  the  most 
abfitnifie  and  disputed  points  in  the  religipus  arduBolggj  of  the  Tif^ 
brews;  namely^  the  ori^  of  synagogues.     If  these  were  raised  iii. 
diffearent  localities  at  this  time,  for  the  purposes  of  mutual  edifici^. 
tion  and  worship,  it  will  be  admitted  that  the  want  created  by  the 
remQ7al  of  the  ark  would  be  fully  met.    And  it  will  be  observed  that 
we  are  not  told  that  the  tabernacle  of  Pavid  was  taken  down  or  re- 
moyed.    The  ark  was  carried  to  the  temple,  and  the  tabernacle  of 
the  congregation  (the  Mosaic  one)  was  entirely  removed;  but^  fof. 
anything  which  i^pears  on  the  sacred  record,  the  religious  assemr 
blies  which  had  hitherto  been  held  here  might  have  been  continued^ 
Nor  does  this  supposition  appear  to  be  at  all  improbable.    But  then, 
as  this  place,  the  ark  being  removed,  would  possess  no  advantage 
over  any  other,  those  pious  persons  residing  in  other  localities  mi^. 
oatorally  erect  similar  places,  until  such  houses  for  religious  wor- 
ship became  numerous.    It  may  not  be  possible  to  support  these- 
conjectures  by  such  evidence  as  will  place  the  existence  of  syni^ 
gognes,  or  something  similar  to  them,  at  this  time,  beyond  the  readi. 
of  doubt;  yet  it  must,  we  think,  be  admitted,  that  all  the  pr(Mni-. 
sent  peculiarities  of  the  religious  history  of  the  Hebrews  at  thii' 
period  unite  to  render  their  existence  exceedingly  probable.  (See^ 
Appendix,  note  75.) 

On  this  subject  a  learned  writer  pertinently  remarks :  "  The  iem* 
ple«-wx>r8hip,  as  it  was  constituted  in  the  days  of  David  and  Solo- 
mon,, was  grand,  august,  and  imposing.  Yet  can  we  easily  under* 
stand  how  a  felt  necessity  would  arise  for  a  more  intimate  an4 
doaer,.  if  it  must  be  also  majestic,  intercourse  with  Ood,  by  the; 
mtetmediation  of  certain  solemnities  in  which  all  and  each  of  a  c(m- 
gireg^tion  would  have  an  individual  share.  !Nor  would  this  feeling 
of  wiant  wait  for  any  other  condition  than  an  active  and  somewhat 
refined  religious  sense,  experienced  in  a  population  of  which  only  a. 
small  number  could  crowd  and  find  room  in  the  gates  of  the  national 
temple :  so  that  there  is  nothing  unreasonable  or  imaginary  in  giving 
to  ihe  ori^  of  synagogues  an  earlier  date  than  the  period  of  thai 
eadle*" — Kitto's  Biblical  CyclopadiUy  art.  Synagogues. 

We  know,  from  the  facts  which  have  passed  under  our  notice,  that 
thia  want  was  felt,  that  the  tabernacle  of  David  was  built  to  afiR)rd 
this  more  general  intercourse  with  God ;  and  therefore,  without  de- 
ciding whether  any  such  places  for  worship  previously  existed,  we 
think  it  sufficienUy  plain  that  from  this  time  they  increased  in 
number^  and  that  this  tabemaole  was  the  model  after  which  they 
were  formed,  and  its  worship  the  type  cf  that  which  was  afterwai4 
celebrated  in  the  synagogues. 
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Attention  will  now  be  directed  to  ilie  nature  and  inflnenoe  of  per- 
sonal religion,  as  realized  and  evinced  in' individual  character  during 
this  period.  However  vast,  in  the  wide  extent  of  their  range,  the 
purposes  of  redeeming  mercy  may  be ;  whatever  effects  they  may 
be  calculated  to  produce  on  the  position  of  states,  and  the  destinies 
of  empires ;  it  is  undeniably  certain  that  the  primary  object  of  all 
real  religion  is  to  save  individual  men  from  sin,  and  to  prepare  iiiem 
for  the  enjoyment  of  the  glories  of  heaven.  The  essential  nature  of 
the  religion  of  any  people  or  time  is  therefore  not  only  to  be  sou^t 
in  their  formularies  of  worship  and  systems  of  &ith,  but  more  par- 
ticularly in  the  purity  and  energy  of  its  influence  upon  individual 
mind. 

On  this  head,  reference  may  first  be  made  to  the  holiness  of  heart 
and  life  inculcated  and  experienced  under  the  influence  of  the  reli- 
gion of  this  period.  It  must  be  evident  to  all,  that  the  materials  do 
not  exist  which  are  necessary  to  enable  us  to  do  justice  to  this  sub- 
ject. How  seldom  do  we  find  the  brightest  specimens  of  piety  in 
camps  or  courts !  In  how  few  cases  are  those  who  are  busily  en- 
gaged in  public  or  national  affiidrs  a  fair  sample  of  the  practical  vir- 
tue of  any  people !  Yet  in  this  case  the  record  only  refers  in  detail 
to  very  public  and  prominent  persons.  The  multitude  of  thoughtful, 
serious,  spiritually-minded  people,  who,  from  the  time  of  the  judges 
to  the  death  of  Solomon,  walked  in  simplicity  and  sincerity  before 
God,  realizing  the  blessings  of  his  covenant  mercy,  and  adorning 
their  quiet  and  private  course  with  the  graces  of  holiness,  do  not 
meet  our  eye.  Their  memorial  does  not  remain  on  earth ;  their 
record  is  on  high.  Yet  they  did  exist :  and  although  we  cannot  dte 
their  individual  character  to  illustrate  the  nature  and  influence  of 
religion  in  this  age,  we  know  by  the  evidence  of  &ct  that  this  piety 
must  have  existed.  It  is  utterly  impossible  that  Samuel  could  have 
carried  out  his  reforms,  that  David  could  have  had  companions  in 
his  devotion,  that  such  amazing  wealth  could  have  been  cast  into  the 
treasury  of  the  Lord  for  the  erection  of  the  temple,  if  private  piety 
had  not  existed.  This,  however,  is  beyond  our  reach;  and  we  are 
compelled  to  turn  to  a  most  ungenial  soil,  and  seek  for  prooft  of 
genuine  godliness  in  the  high  places  of  the  earth. 

We  will  first  advert  te  Samuel.  This  person,  when  a  diild,  was 
placed  in  the  midst  of  the  most  corrupting  influences.  Reli^on  wa0 
at  the  lowest  ebb,  and  public  manners  fearfully  impure.  Yet,  amid 
all  this,  the  child  grew  up  to  manhood,  and  entered  upon  an  exten- 
nve  course  of  public  life,  as  a  reformer,  a  judge,  and  a  prophet 
During  this  time  the  greatest  changes  took  place  in  the  drcum- 
stances  and  constitution  of  his  country.    But  Samuel's  deroted 
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piefy  was  unohangecL  He  restored  the  purity  of  divine  worship,  and 
purged  the  nation  of  idolatry :  he  reformed  the  administration  of 
justioe,  corrected  the  evils  which  had  abounded  in  the  jurisprudence 
of  the  land,  and  fully  executed  his  vocation  as  a  prophet  of  the  Lord. 
Jn  all  this  complication  of  difficulty  and  duty  he  stood  unstained  by 
erime :  and  when  he  placed  his  judicial  conduct  before  the  suffrages 
of  the  people,  he  was  acquitted  by  the  unanimpus  verdict  of  the  na- 
tion. From  youth  to  age,  the  testimony  of  inspiration  ^plied  to 
him,  "  Samuel  grew  on,  and  was  in  &vor  both  with  the  Lord,  and 
also  with  men."  1  Sam.  ii,  26.  A  case  so  unparalleled  in  the  annals 
of  the  world  demands  recognition.  And  such  results  can,  by  no  en- 
lightened mind,  be  ascribed  to  anything  but  their  true  cause, — ^the 
living  principle  of  sterling  piety.  ^ 

David  ne^  claims  our  attention.  To  write  a  detailed  history  of  his 
leliguHis  life  would  indeed  be  a  task  replete  with  difficulty.  We  have, 
however,  only  to  sketch  this  so  &r  as  it  is  necessary  to  illusUvte 
the  nature  and  influence  of  spiritual  religion  in  his  day.  Let  us 
j^anoe  at  his  youth,  keeping  sheep  in  the  fields  of  Bethlehem :  his 
simple  but  sincere  confidence  in  Jehovah  imbued  his  mind  with  sudi 
daring  energy,  that  he  attacked  and  destroyed  a  lion  and  a  bear 
when  they  had  taken  a  lamb  fix)m  his  flock.  Nor  even  in  the  natu- 
ral pride  and  inexperience  of  youth  was  this  exploit  regarded  as  any 
proof  of  his  personal  prowess.  Long  afterward,  when  he  stood  in 
circumstances  which  required  all  the  resources  of  fortitude  and  faith, 
be  referred  to  this  as  the  work  of  God :  **  The  Lord  delivered  me 
out  of  the  paw  of  the  lion,  and  out  of  the  paw  of  the  bear."  1  Sam. 
xrii,  37.  This  was  his  sincere  acknowledgment ;  and,  as  a  proof  of 
bis  smoerity,  he  is  encouraged  by  this  recollection  to  encounter  yet 
greater  danger. 

We  next  see  him  at  court,  where  he  not  only  displayed  unusual 
capacity  in  other  respects,  but  the  most  lively  faith  in  God.  When 
Goliath  defied  the  armies  of  Israel,  young  as  he  was  among  the  thou- 
sands of  his  people,  his  pious  soid  shrank  from  the  reproach,  and, 
trusting  in  God,  he  dared  to  meet  the  giant  of  GatL  We  have 
only  to  deal  with  this  as  a  religious  act ;  as  such,  it  is  most  import- 
ani  The  author  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  places  David,  on 
tiiia  account,  in  his  ever-memorable  list  of  worthies  who  were  dis- 
tinguished by  their  &ith  in  God. 

Soon  after  this  we  find  David  obliged  to  flee  for  his  life  from  the 
court  which  he  had  saved  by  his  valor,  and  driven  from  the  army 
of  which  he  was  the  greatest  ornament.  If^  from  this  time  to  tbe 
death  <^  Saul,  we  review  the  life  of  David,  marking  the  gradual 
inaraaae  of  his  power,  we  may  b^  led  to  admire  his  forbearance  to- 
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irards  his  most  inveterate  foe,  the  good  order  a&d  discipline  5fhidi 
he  succeeded  in  introducing  into  the  imgalar  band  which  had  ga- 
thered about  him,  and  the  adroitness  and  skill  with  which  he  con- 
trived to  provide  for  his  support  with  the  least  possible  injuiyto  his 
country,  and  ultimately  to  esci^  all  the  snares  of  his  foes.  We 
may  be  struck  with  these  features  of  his  case ;  but  in  this  general 
survey  the  heart  is  not  read,  his  aspirations  to  God  are  not  heard, 
ihe  high  principles  by  which  he  was  influenced  are  not  recogniied, 
his  religion  is  not  seen.  Yet  we  may  form  some  definite  idea  of  it ; 
for  authentic  memorials  of  his  thoughts,  feelings,  emotions,  and  de- 
sires,— in  fiEust,  a  true  und  living  portraiture  of  the  state  of  his  soul, 
— ^have  been  preserved  even  to  our  day.  Reference  has  been  already 
made  to  the  poetic  effusions  of  this  fugitive  chieftain,  in  reepect  6f 
their  merit  as  works  of  art:  we  shall  now  have  to  direct  attenticm 
to  them  as  exhibiting  his  religion.  Our  particular  citations  must  be 
few  and  brief  When  he  escaped  from  his  own  house,  his  wife 
placing  the  teraphim  in  the  bed,  and  saying  he  was  sick,  he  ccnn- 
posed  Psalm  lix,  concluding  his  prayerful  song  with  the  words^ — 

**  I  will  sing  aloud  of  thj  mercy  in  the  morning : 
For  then  hast  been  my  defense  tnd  reftige 
In  the  daj  of  m j  trouble. 
Unto  thee,  0  my  itrBiigth,  will  I  aing : 
For  God  is  my  defense. 
And  the  Qod  of  my  mercy."        (Vtraei  10,  IT.) 

When,  by  the  force  of  persecution,  he  was  obliged  to  take  rdEuge  in 
Gath,  and  was  there  even  compelled  to  feign  himself  mad  to  save 
his  life,  he  could,  in  his  retirement,  throw  off"  his  disguise,  and  com- 
pose Psalm  Ivi.  In  the  midst  of  this  trouble  he  could  sing  of 
mercy: — 

*'  In  Qod  I  securely  trust, 
Nor  will  I  few  what  man  can  do  unto  me. 
Thy  TOWS  are  upon  me,  O  God : 
I  will  render  pndses  unto  thae. 

For  thou  bait  delivered  my  soul  from  death:  ^ 

Wilt  thou  not  deliver  my  feet  from  falling, 
That  I  may  walk  before  God  in  the  Und  of  the  liviag  V 

(Vemt  10484 

MThen  delivered  from  this  danger,  alAou^  still  exposed  to  thcf  Ml 
power  and  malice  of  Saul,  he  again  breaks  forth  into  song.  Pnfan 
zzxiv  was  then  written,  in  which  he  celebrates  the  Divine  faitiiftd- 
ness,  and  exults  in  God*s  continued  protection : — 

**  The  Lord  redeemeth  the  soul  oi  his  serranta : 
And  none  of  them  that  trust  in  him  shall  be  deaolate.*' 

(Vflfwtt.) 

A  earefol  perusal  of  an  those  Psalms  composed  during  theperilow 


wahderiD^  of  David,  will  show  that  they  contain  abundant  ^rodk 
of  the  genuineness  and  depths  of  his  piety.  They  uniformly  breathe 
ia  oonfidehce  in  God,  which  nothing  but  genuine  religion  can  inspire; 
atid,  beside  this,  we  have  other  indubitable  evidences  of  its  existence 
end  influence. 

Coaimunion  with  God : — 

•*0  Qod,  ihon  art  my  God; 
Early  will  I  seek  thee : 
My  soul  thinteih  for  t^ee, 
My  flesh  longeth  for  thee  in  a  dry  and  thinty  land. 
When  no  water  ii."  (PMlm  Ixiil,  1.) 

*'  I  looght  the  Lord,  and  he  heard  me. 
And  delivered  me  from  all  my  fears."  (Psalm  xxxiv,  4.) 

**  My  soul  shall  be  Joyfnl  in  the  Lord : 
It  shall  rejoice  in  his  salTation."  (PBahn  xzxy,  9.) 

Estimation  of  moral  purity : — 

"  The  righteous  shall  be  glad  In  the  Lord, 
And  shall  trust  in  him ; 
And  all  the  upright  in  heart  shall  glory.*'  (Plnlm  Ixiv,  10.) 

**  Evil  shall  sUy  the  wicked : 
And  they  that  hate  the  righteous  shall  be  desolate."  (Ffealm  xxzIt,  St) 

'*  Depart  from  evil,  and  do  good ; 
Seek  peace,  and  pursue  it. 
The  eyes  of  the  Lord  are  upon  the  righteons, 
And  his  ears  are  open  unto  their  cry. 
The  face  of  the  Lord  is  against  them  that  do  evil. 

To  cut  otr  the  remembrance  of  them  from  the  earth."    (Veiaea  l^llL) 

«» 

'Aspirations  after  holiness : — 

"  Thou  hast  proved  mine  heart ; 
Thou  hast  visited  me  in  the  night; 
Thou  hast  tried  me,  and  shalt  find  nothing ; 
I  am  purposed  that  my  mouth  shall  not  transgress.*'     (Psalm  xvii,  S.) 

**  As  for  me,  I  will  behold  thy  fkce  in  righteousness : 
I  shall  be  si^tLsfied,  when  I  awake,  with  thy  Ukesess."    (Varse  15.) 

"  0  love  the  Lord,  all  ye  his  saints : 
For  the  Lord  preserveth  the  faithful.'*  (Psalm  xxxi,  23.) 

But  it  may  be  answered,  "  This  evidence  does  not  meet  the  case : 
the  youthful  piety  of  David  is  not  denied;  but  see  the  shocking 
crimes  into  which  he  afterward  fell, — lying,  adultery,  murder  I"  All 
this  is  sorrowfully  admitted.  And  yet,  even  these  very  crimes,  the 
depth  and  degradation  of  the  fall,  serve  to  illustrate  the  genuine  na> 
tore  of  that  religion  which  he  thus  lost,  and  afterward  regained.  In 
estimating  the  character  of  an  individual,  or  the  purity  of  his  reli^Qn, 
it  is  of  immense  importance  to  ascertain  whether  sin  is  tolerated  or 
denounced;  whethw  lapses  from  moral  purity  are  allowed  faj  tht 
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principles  of  religion,  or  occur  in  defiance  of  them.  Prior  to  this 
time  tiie  worship  of  BaaJ-peor  was  associated  with  the  most  abomi- 
nable impurity,  and  the  rites  of  Moloch  were  stained  with  blood. 
Adultery  and  murder  were  parts  of  this  Heathenism :  but  how  stood 
the  case  with  respect  to  David?  He  sinned  deeply,  foully,  fearfully. 
But,  when  brought  by  the  Spirit  of  God  to  a  sense  of  his  condition, 
what  was  his  language  ?  ''  I  have  sinned  against  the  Lord.''  2  Sam. 
xii,  13. 

«*  Have  mercy  apon  me,  0  God, 
According  to  thy  loving-kindness : 
According  onto  the  multitude  of  thy  tender  mercies 
Hot  out  my  transgressions. 
Wash  me  throughly  from  mine  iniquity, 
And  cleanse  me  from  my  sin. 
For  I  acknowledge  my  transgressions : 
And  my  sin  is  ever  bdore  me. 
Create  in  me  a  clean  heart,  0  Qod ; 
And  renew  a  right  spirit  wiUiin  me. 
Cast  me  not  away  from  thy  presence ; 
And  take  not  thy  Holy  Spirit  from  me. 
Bestore  unto  me  the  joy  of  thy  salvation ; 
And  uphold  me  with  thy  free  Spirit."     (Psahu  11,  1-3,  10-12.) 

Here  is  a  frank  and  unreserved  acknowledgment  of  sin,  and  earnest 
prayers  for  pardon.  One  clause  in  this  prayer,  which  we  have  pur- 
posely omitted,  to  be  made  the  subject  of  special  remark,  casts  im- 
portant light  upon  the  ground  on  which  David  hoped  for  mercy.  It 
was  not,  as  may  be  seen,  because  he  regarded  sin  as  not  infinitely 
heinous  in  the  Divine  sight;  nor  was  it  on  account  of  any  &ncied 
merit  or  deserving  in  his  past  or  future  works.  No ;  his  reHanoe  is 
only  on  the  blood  of  atonement. 

<(  Purge  me  with  hyssop,^  and  I  shaU  be  clean : 
Wash  me,  and  I  sliall  be  whiter  than  snow.''  (Verse  7.) 

His  prayer  was  heard,  and  the  depth  of  his  penitential  sorrow  is 
only  equaled  by  the  height  of  his  grateful  joy  for  the  Divine  pardon 
and  forgiveness : — 

**  Blessed  is  he  whose  unrighteoasnesB  is  forgiven. 
And  whose  sin  is  covered. 

Blessed  is  the  man  to  whom  the  Lord  impoteth  not  iniqiiilj, 
And  in  whose  spirit  there  is  no  gnUe. 
I  aoknowledge  my  sin  unto  theOi 
And  mine  iniquity  did  I  not  hide : 
I  said,  I  will  confess  my  transgressions  to  the  Lord, 
And  thou  forgavest  the  iniqidty  of  my  sin.''     (PMdm  xxxii,  1»  8»  &) 

And,  having  dearly  realized  forgiveness,  he  bursts  forth  into  a  son^ 
of  praise : — 

o8eeil{9MiMlw,iioto76. 
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"Ihraiie  the  Lord,  O  my  soul : 
And  all  Uiat  is  within  me,  praise  his  holy  name. 
Praise  the  Lord,  0  m  j  soul, 
And  forget  not  all  his  benefits : 
Who  forgiyeth  all  thy  sins, 
And  healeth  all  thine  infiimities ; 
Who  redeemeih  thy  life  from  destruction. 
And  crowneth  thee  with  loving-kindneas 

And  tender  mercies 

For  look  how  high  the  heaven  is 

In  comparison  of  the  earth, 

So  great  is  his  mercy  also 

Toward  them  that  fear  him : 

Look  how  wide  also 

The  east  is  from  the  west, 

So  far  hath  he  set 

Our  sins  from  ns."o  (IWm  ciii,  1-4,  11,  12.) 

It  should,  however,  be  remembered,  that  although  Ood  so  graciously 
spoke  peace  to  the  mind  of  this  penitent  sinner,  and,  by  communi- 
cating a  sense  of  the  Divine  favor,  thus  filled  him  with  grateful  love; 
yet  David  never  lost  the  impression  of  his  demerit  and  tmSedthful- 
ness.  Many  years  after  this,  when  a  wicked  man  furiously  reviled 
him  without  cause,  he  refused  to  have  him  punished,  saying,  "  The 
Lord  hath  said  unto  him,  Curse  David,"  2  Sam.  xvi,  10 ;  as  if^ 
although  rejoicing  in  a  knowledge  of  pardon,  he  could  not  forgive 
himself;  and,  knowing  that  God  had,  on  account  of  his  transgression, 
sentenced  him  to  bear  unusual  worldly  tribulation,  he  meekly  bowed 
his  head,  and  patiently  endured  every  portion  of  the  infliction. 

In  concluding  this  sketch  of  the  religious  character  of  David,  it 
may  be  observed  that,  although  our  limits  have  prevented  our  giving 
an  extended  investigation,  the  deficiency  may  easily  be  supplied  by 
a  careful  perusal  of  the  Book  of  Fsahns.  May  we  not  ask.  Was 
ever  the  broad  seal  of  Divine  approval  more  clearly  set  on  the  per- 
sonal religion  of  any  man,  than  is  done  by  the  existence  and  preser- 
vation of  this  inspired  book  ?  Here  is  David,  a  man  of  like  passions 
with  his  brethren,  confessedly  frail  and  sinful,  yet  a  man  after  God's 
own  heart,  who,  in  his  genertd  course  of  life,  walked  in  such  intimate 
communion  with  God,  realized  so  fully  the  blessedness  of  his  dis- 
pensation, that  God  was  pleased  to  stereotype  his  pious  exercises 
for  the  everlasting  benefit  of  the  church.  The  various  emotions  of 
David's  mind, — ^his  penitence  and  prayer,  his  joy  and  sorrow,  his 
temptations  and  succors,  his  sins  and  pardons,  his  aspirations  after 
Grod,  and  his  hopes  of  future  blessing, — are  all  sublimated  into  Di- 
vine poesy,  and  given  to  the  church  of  God  as  a  permanent  text-book 
qS  holy  exercise  and  devotional  life.  The  feelings  that  swelled  the 
breast  of  the  young  chief  in  the  caves  of  AduUam,  the  fears  that 

^  lUet's  airaogement  and  translation. 
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harassed  him  in  the  wilds  of  En-gedi,  the  sentiments  sung  by  his 
clan  of  outlaws  in  the  wilderness  of  Judea,  as  well  as  the  lan- 
guage of  his  soul  in  after-life,  are  taken  from  perishable  existence ; 
and,  imbued  with  the  life  of  God  by  flie  Holy  Ghost,  are  held  forth 
as  the  standing  exponents  of  the  religious  emotions,  feelings,  desires, 
aad  hopes  of  God's  people,  throughout  all  time.  When  it  is  consi- 
dered that  the  dispensation  in  which  he  liyed  "had  no  glory,"  in  com- 
parison with  that  of  gospel  times,  can  we  conceive  of  any  higher  tes- 
timony to  the  sterling  piety  of  a  man,  than  is  given  to  that  of  David, 
when  his  own  account  of  his  spiritual  exercises  is  held  forth  to  the 
world  to  guide  them  in  the  way  of  life?  From  the  days  of  David, 
these  pious  effusions  have  gladdened  the  hearts,  elevated  the  hopes, 
and  strengthened  the  faith,  of  unnumbered  thousands  of  every  age, 
dime,  and  color ;  and  will  continue  to  maintain  their  claims  on  the 
sanctified  affisctions  of  believers  till  time  shall  be  no  more.  If 
there  is  any  tmih  in  inspiration,  any  Miii  in  history,  any  connection 
between  divinely  appointed  means  and  the  end  to  be  accomplished, 
then  the  piety  of  David  was  deep  and  sincere. 

Solomon,  also,  merits  notice  in  respect  of  the  religion  of  his  age. 
He,  too,  in  early  youth  was  devoted  to  God,  and  "  the  Lord  lov^ 
him."  His  conduct,  in  respect  of  the  temple,  and  especially  his 
prayer  at  the  dedication,  is  described  by  a  competent  authority  as 
'*  one  of  the  noblest  and  most  sublime  compositions  in  the  Bible; 
exhibiting  the  most  exalted  conceptions  of  ^e  omnipresence  of  tlie 
Deity,  and  of  his  superintending  providence,  and  of  his  peculiar  pro- 
tection of  the  Israelite  nation,  from  the  time  that  they  came  out 
ot  Egjrpt,  and  imploring  pardon  and  forgiveness  for  all  their  sins  and 
transgressions  in  the  land,  and  during  their  ensuing  captivities,  in 
the  prophetic  spirit  of  Moses.  1  Kings  viii,  12-60;  2  Chron.  vi,  1-42. 

"  *  I  have  surely  built  thee  a  house  to  dwell  in,  a  settled  place  for 
thee  to  abide  in,  forever. 

"  *  But  will  God  indeed  dwell  on  the  earth?  Lo,  the  heaven  and 
the  heaven  of  heavens  cannot  contain  thee :  how  much  less  tfds  house 
that  I  have  built  I 

"  *  Hearken  then  to  the  supplication  of  thy  servant,  and  of  thj 
people  Israel,  when  they  shall  pray  toward  this  place :  and  hear  tfaoK 
in  heaven  thy  dwelling-place :  and  when  thou  h^ffest,  forgive  1 

" '  O  Lord  of  gods,  turn  not  away  the  &ce  of  thy  Messiah ;  re- 
member the  mercies  of  David  thy  servant.' 

"  The  conclusion  of  this  admirable  prayer  shows  how  clearly  Solo- 
mon understood  the  difference  between  Ihe  future  Son  of  David  the 
Messiah,  and  himself  whose  presence,  he  prays,  may  not  be  averted 
•or  withdrawn  from  his  people,  the  Jews,  according  to  the  mercies  of 

11* 
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God,  ooTenanted  with  his  servant  Dayid  or  '  for  his  servant  David's 
sake ;'  as  in  the  parallel  passage ;  Psalm  cxxxii,  10 ;  2  Ohron.  vi,  43. 
For  snrely  Solomon  could  not  possibly  apply  die  term  '  Messiah^' 
or  '  Anointed,'  in  this  place  to  himself,  without  incurring  the  impu- 
tation of  presumption  or  profaneness,  especially  on  so  solemn  an  oo-  / 
casion.  He  could  not  be  ignorant  that  his  &ther  David  had  implied 
that  term  to  the  Son  of  God,  (Psalm  ii,  2-7 ;)  and  also  Ethan,  in 
his  hymn,  (Psalm  Ixxxix,  20,)  explanatory  of  Nathan's  prophecy, 
(2  Sam.  vii,  14 ;)  both  borrowing  it  from  Hannah's  tiianksgiving,  in 
which  it  was  first  introduced  into  the  language  of  prophecy.  1  Sam. 
ii,  10." — Holers  Analysis,  vol.  ii,  p.  360. 

Like  his  &ther,  Solomon  was  also  divinely  appointed  to  contri- 
bute to  the  volume  of  inspired  truth.  His  Proverbs,  and  Song  of 
Songs,  althou^  but  a  very  small  part  of  his  Uterary  productions, 
being  written  under  the  teaching  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  are  preserved 
for  the  edification  of  the  church,  God  by  his  Holy  Spirit  laying  die 
sanctified  intellect  of  the  wisest  man  under  contribution  for  the  bene- 
fit of  his  people.  Ecclesiastes,  too,  is  attributed  to  Solomon ;  but 
the  anthoriship  of  this  canonical  book  raises  a  question  of  great  im- 
portance to  the  religious  history  of  this  prince.  IC  as  all  antiquity 
teaches^  he  was  the  author  of  this  book,  when  did  he  compose  it  ? 
For  Solomon,  like  his  farther,  fell  into  sin.  He  departed  from  God, 
altfaon^  not  in  the  same  manner.  He  was  not  hurried  into  trans- 
gression by  die  violent  impulse  of  a  guilty  passion,  whidb,  by  the 
fiyroe  of  circumstances,  drew  him  into  other  crimes.  He  rejected 
Jehovah,  and  deliberately  went  astray,  worshiping,  and  fostering  the 
w<H7dbip  of,  heathen  idols.  If,  then,  Solomon  wrote  the  Book  of 
EodesiaBtes,  was  it  before  or  after  diis  fearful  apostasy?  Many 
commentators  have  charitably  hoped  the  latter,  and  brilli^^t  pictures 
of  his  reetoration  to  virtue  and  religion  have  been  painted ;  but  are 
they  true?  It  must  be  distincdy  understood  that  we  offer  no  ojn- 
nion  as  to  the  final  destiny  of  Solomon :  this  is  beyond  our  province 
Bat  we  may  inquire  whedier  the  facts  of  the  case  warrant  the  hope 
that  he  was  restored  to  the  Divine  favor,  and  wrote  the  book  in 
question  after  his  fall. 

If  we  take  the  history  of  his  life,  as  recorded  in  holy  Scripture,  it 
certainly  does  not  support  this  opinion.  Solomon,  we  are  told,  loved 
mai^  strange  wom^  together  with  the  dau^ter  of  Pharaoh,  women 
of  the  Moabites,  Ammonites,  Edomites,  Zidonians,  and  Hittites. 
TUs  offidnse  is  recorded  as  if  happening  in  advanced  life;  but  the 
omisammation  of  his  guilt  is  distinctly  siud  to  have  taken  place  when 
he  "  was  old."  1  Kings  xi,  4.  Then,  he  "  went  after  Ashtoredi,  tilt 
floddess  of  the  Zidonians,  and  after  Milcom,  the  abomimtttOi>  «f  Ibe 
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Ammonites;"  (verse  5 ;)  and  he  built  altars  to  these  and  otherfidse 
deities.  And  "  the  Lord  was  angry  with  Solomon."  Verse  9.  After 
this  fetal  announcement,  we  have  nothing  recorded  respecting  him 
but  his  punishment  and  death.  He  is  threatened  with  the  loss  of 
ten  tribes,  troubles  gather  about  his  throne,  because  "  his  heart  was 
turned  firom  the  Lord  God  of  Israel."  But  no  ray  of  light  sheds 
hope  on  the  scene,  by  intimating  the  penitence  of  the  king.  And  in 
ihe  abscnice  of  such  intimation  the  mind  fells  back  upon  ihe  dying 
charge  of  his  feiher  to  him,  and  instinctively  invests  its  concluding 
terms  with  prophetic  force :  "  K  thou  seek  lum,  he  will  be  found  of 
thee ;  but  if  thou  forsake  him,  he  will  cast  thee  off  forever."  1  Chron. 
xxviii,  9. 

K  the  history  feils  to  give  us  light  on  this  subject,  a  rational  inves- 
tigation into  the  circumstances  of  the  case  does  not  supply  the  lack* 
ing  probability.  Here  is  a  man  who^  although  gifted  with  unequaled 
inteUectual  power  and  cultivation,  is  so  in&tuated  by  the  prevalence 
of  an  irregcdar  and  unbridled  passion,  that  he  has  one  thousand  wo- 
men selected  and  shut  up  for  himself  alone.  And  this,  be  it  remem- 
bered, is  not  merely  a  piece  of  state  pageantry,  not  a  question  of 
oriental  policy :  it  is  a  means  of  carnal  gratification,  to  obtain  which 
herdaringly  violates  the  most  plain  and  positive  commandments  of 
God.  Nay,  more ;  so  devoted  is  he,  even  in  his  old  age,  to  these 
sensual  pursuits,  that  he  enters  into  the  views  of  these  women,  sub- 
mits to  their  influence,  so  far  as  to  build  a  temple  to  each  of  all  the 
gods  of  "  all  his  strange  wives,  which  burnt  incense  and  sacrificed 
unto  their  gods."  1  Kings  xi,  5-8.  Now,  we  will  not  ask  whether, 
after  this,  his  repentance  is  probable,  for  we  set  no  limit  to  Divine 
mercy ;  but  we  will  ask  whether,  in  the  absence  of  all  information  on 
the  subject,  we  are  warranted  to  conclude  that  an  old  man,  in  such 
circumstances,  should  not  only  repent,  and  be  restored  to  piety,  but 
that  he  should  afterward  write  an  elaborate  philosophical  treatise  on 
that  most  important  and  disputed  question.  What  is  the  sovereign 
good  of  man  ?  The  improbability  of  this  is  greatly  strengthened  by 
the  absence  of  all  reference  to  repentance  in  this  composition.  Here 
is  nothing  like  the  frank  humiliation  of  his  father;  there  is  not; 
indeed,  anything  like  the  language  of  penitence  or  confession  of  sin, 
in  its  proper  s^ise,  in  the  whole  Book.  We  therefore  incline  to  the 
opinion  that,  if  Solomon  wrote  Ecclesiastes,  (which  appears  proba- 
ble,) he  did  it  in  his  middle  age,  before  his  fell.  Nor  do  we  see  aay« 
thing  in  the  discovered  vanity  of  earthly  things  which  it  ezhibiti; 
that  might  not  then  have  been  written  by  him,  or  any  other  man  of 
enli^itened  mind. 

Having  traced  the  fearftQ  declension  of  religion  among  tiie  He- 
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brewB  in  the  early  part  of  this  period,  and  its  subsequent  revival  and 
ascendoicj,  in  connection  with  the  personal  pieiy  of  some  of  the 
greatest  ornaments  of  the  Hebrew  church,  we  may  now,  with  great 
advantage,  endeavor  to  i^certain  the  opinions  wUch  prevailed  re- 
specting some  important  doctrinal  subjects.  The  nature  and  extent 
of  the  efficacy  of  sacrifice  affords  the  first  subject  of  inquiry. 

Reference  may  here  be  made  to  the  fact  that  sacrifice  was  regarded 
in  patriarchal  times  as  instituted  for  the  express  purpose  of  averting 
the  wrath  of  God.  This,  like  every  other  importont  truth,  has  been 
ccmtroverted ;  but  it  stands  too  well  attested  to  be  successfully  im- 
pugned. "  The  Lord  said  to  Eliphaz  the  Temanite,  My  wrath  is 
kindled  against  thee,  and  against  thy  two  friends :  for  ye  have  not 
spoken  of  me  the  thing  that  is  right,  as  my  servant  Job  hath. 
Therefore  take  unto  you  now  seven  bullocks,  and  seven  rams,  and  go 
to  my  servant  Job,  and  offer  up  for  yourselves  a  burnt-offering ;  and 
my  servant  Job  shall  pray  for  you:  forhim  will  I  accept:  lest  I  deal 
with  you  B&er  your  foUy.''  Job  xlii,  7,  8.  The  same  truth  is  taught 
in  the  beginning  of  the  Book  of  Job,  (chap,  i,  4,  5,)  as  well  as  in 
other  parts  of  holy  Scripture. 

Having  premised  this,  we  observe  that  the  sacrifices  prescribed 
by  die  Mosaic  ritual  were  not  confined  to  mere  ceremonid  undean- 
ness,  or  sins  of  inadvertency,  but  were  intended  to  meet,  and  to 
atone  for  moral  iniquity.  Our  limits  forbid  an  exposition  of  the  ob- 
jections which  have  been  made  to  this  tenet :  we  confine  ourselves 
to  the  proof  of  it.  That  cases  of  inadvertency  were  thus  provided 
for,  and  that  sins  committed  by  those  who  did  not  know  they  were 
offending  until  afterward,  are  spoken  of  as  atoned  for  by  sacrifice,*  ia 
fireely  admitted ;  but  it  is  certain  that  this  is  only  one  class  of  offenses^ 
and  that  open  and  deliberate  wickedness  was  also  atoned  for.  Lev. 
vi,  1-7.  "  Now,  that  these  atonements,  in  cases  of  moral  transgrem 
sion,  involved  a  real  and  literal  remission  of  the  offense,  that  is,  of 
the  penalty  annexed  to  it,  will  appear  from  considering  not  only  the 
rigorous  sanction  of  the  Mosaic  law  in  general,  by  which  he  who  did 
not  continue  in  all  the  words  of  the  law  to  do  them,  was  pronounced 
accursed ;  (Gal.  iii,  10 ;  Deut.  xxvii,  26 ;)  and,  consequently,  subjected 
to  the  severest  temporary  inflictions ;  but  also  the  particular  cases 
in  whidi  the  piacular  sacrifices  are  directly  stated  to  have  procured 
a  release  from  the  temporal  punishments  specifically  annexed  to  the 
transgression :  as  in  the  cases  of  fraud,  false  swearing,  &c.,  whidi, 
with  the  punishments  annexed  by  the  law,  and  the  remission  pro- 
cured by  the  piacular  oblation,  may  be  seen  enumerated  by  Grotiufl^ 
(De  StUisfact.  Christi,  cap.  10,)  and  still  more  fully  by  Ridda. 

^BMliBvitlciMiy,  18, 14,  2d-28;  v,  2,  3, 17, 18;  Hnmben zv,  M. 
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C  Peculiar  Dootrines,'  yoI.  i,  pp.  232-252.)  Uoubigant  ako  speaks 
of  it  as  a  matter  beyond  question,  that,  in  such  ofienses  as  admitted 
of  expiation  under  the  Mosaic  law,  a  release  from  the  temporal  pe- 
niJtj  of  the  transgression  was  the  necessary  result  of  the  atonement. 
Ballet  says,  that  the  sacrifices  procured  for  the  offender  a  deliver- 
ance from  the  punishment  of  moral  guilt,  which  was  appointed  by 
the  law;  and  instances  the  caseof  theft, in  which,  though tibe offender 
was  liable  to  be  cut  off  by  the  miraculous  judgment  of  GK)d,  yet  the 
sacrifice  had  the  virtue  of  releasing  from  that  immediate  death, 
which  the  law  had  denounced  against  tiiat  particular  sin.  ('  Notes 
and  Disc.,'  pp.  276-278.) 

"  That  the  r^nission  of  sins  obtained  by  the  Levitical  sacrifices 
was  a  remission  only  of  temporal  punishments,  cannot  weaken  the 
gener^  argument ;  as  the  sanctions  of  the  law  under  whidi  the  sacori- 
fices  wafe  offered  were  themselves  but  temporary.  The  remission 
of  the  penalty  due  to  the  transgression  was  still  real  and  substantial : 
the  punishment  was  averted  from  the  offender,  who  conformed  to 
the  appointed  rite;  and  the  sacrificial  atonement  was  consequently 
in  such  cases  an  act  of  propitiation.  The  sacrifices  of  the  law, 
indeed,  considered  merely  as  the  performance  of  a  ceremonial  duty, 
could  operate  onlj  to  the  reversal  of  a  ceremonial  f(»rfeiture,  or 
the  remission  of  a  temporal  punishment ;  that  is,  they  could  {hto- 
pitiate  God  only  in  his  temporal  relation  to  his  chosen  people, 
as  their  Sovereign :  and  for  this  plain  reason, — because  the  osten- 
sible performance  of  the  rite  being  but  an  act  of  external  sub- 
missi(Mi  and  homage,  when  not  accon^panied  with  an  internal  sub- 
mission of  mind  and  a  sincere  repentance,  it  could  acquit  the 
(^SKider  only  in  reference  to  that  external  law,  which  exacted  obe- 
dience as  a  civil  prince.  In  such  cases,  the  Jewish  saorifioeB^ 
merely  as  legal  observances,  operated  only  to  the  temporal  benefits 
annexed  by  the  Levitical  institution  to  those  expressicms  of  alle- 
gianee;  but,  as  genuine  and  sincere  acts  of  worsUp  and  penitence^ 
whenever  the  piety  of  the  offender  rendered  them  such,  thej 
must  likewise  have  operated  to  procure  that  spiritual  remission 
and  acceptance  which,  antecedent  to,  and  independent  of^  ibe  Leii- 
tical  ordinances,  they  are  found  in  several  parts  of  Scripture  to  hsn 
been  effectual  to  obtain." — Magee  on  Atonement,  vol.  i,  pp.  346-840. 

It  would  be  easy  to  show  that  this  moral  effect  of  the  Jewish  sa- 
crifices is  in  perfect  agreement  with  what  the  apostle  says,  that 
"they  could  not  make  perfect,  as  pertaining  to  the  consdenee." 
Heb.  iz,  9 ;  x,  1.  They  could  not,  when  performed  merely  as  es<- 
temal  rites;  bnt^  when  offered  in  true  spiritnal-mindedimB,  aal 
connected  by  the  &ith  of  the  offerer  through  the  predictions  and 
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promises  of  <}od  with  the  sacrifice  of  the  great  JEledeemer,  tiiey  could 
and  did  impart  a  rich  amomit  of  spiritual  comfort  and  blessing.  And 
tiiat  ttiiB  was  the  opinion  of  the  later  Jews,  is  evident  from  the  fi^t 
that  the  aposde,  in  the  tenth  chapter  of  the  Hebrews,  not  only  asserts 
ibe  inefficaoy  of  the  Mosaic  sacrifice  for  the  foil  and  perfect  remission 
of  sins,  but  takes  considerable  pains  to  prove  the  point ;  a  circum- 
stance which  shows  that,  instead  of  confining  the  vhtue  of  the  sacri- 
fice to  merely  external  or  ritual  purposes,  the  &ult  of  the  age  wafl  to 
ascribe  to  them  a  power  of  atoning  for  moral  guilt  independently  oC 
and  without  reference  to,  the  sacrifice  of  the  Messiah. 

It  win  be  necessary  further  to  illustrate  this  important  subject,  by 
showing  that  the  Mosaic  sacrifices  were  vicarious  and  propitiatory. 

Periiaps  no  doctrines  have  been  opposed  with  a  fiercer  array  of 
k^c,  wit,  philosophy,  and  ridicule,  than  these.  And  with  good 
reascm :  for  those  persons  who  reject  the  atonement  of  Christ,  have 
felt  a  deep  interest  in  repudiating  the  vicarious  and  propitiatory 
chaiBctar  of  the  Mosaic  sacrifices.  Tet,  notwithstanding  all  these 
effisrts,  no  doctrines  stand  before  us  in  clearer  light,  or  supported  by 
m  greater  weight  of  Scriptural  evidence.  The  case  is  stated  wifli 
▼evy  great  perspicuity  and  strength  by  Dr.  Magee.  I  have  '*  used 
the  expression  *  vicarious  import*  rather  than  'vicarious,'  to  avoid 
fiimishing  any  color  to  the  idle  charge  made  against  the  doctrine  of 
at<mement,  of  supposing  a  real  substitution  in  the  room  of  tihe 
extender,  and  a  literal  translation  of  his  guilt  and  punishment  to  the 
immolated  victim ;  a  thing  utterly  incomprehensible,  as  neither  guilt 
nor  punishment  can  be  conceived  but  with  reference  to  conscious* 
ness,  which  cannot  be  transferred.  But  to  be  exposed  to  suffering 
in  consequence  of  another's  guilt,  and  thereby,  at  the  same  time,  to 
represent  to  the  offender,  and  to  release  him  &om,  the  punishment  due 
to  his  transgression,  involves  no  contradiction  whatever.  In  this 
sense  the  sufilDring  of  the  animal  may  be  conceived  a  substitute  for 
the  punishment  of  the  offender ;  inasmuch  as,  in  virtue  of  that  suf- 
fering the  sinner  is  released.  K  it  be  asked, '  What  connection  can 
subsist  between  the  death  of  the  animal,  and  the  acquittal  of  the 
sinner?'  I  answer,  without  hesitation,  1  know  not.  To  unfold 
divine  truths  by  human  philosophy,  belongs  to  those  who  hold  opi- 
nions widdy  different  &om  mine  on  the  subject  of  atonement.  To 
Vbe  Christian,  it  should  be  sufficient  that  Scripture  has  clearly  pro- 
nounced this  connection  to  subsist.  That  the  death  of  the  animal 
could  possess  no  such  intrinsic  virtue,  is  manifest;  but  that  Divine 
appointment  could  bestow  upon  it  this  expiatory  power,  will  not 
Burdy  be  denied." — Atonement,  vol.  i,  p.  353. 

That  this  Divine  appointment  really  existed,  is  capable  of  aten^ 
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dant  proof.  Let  us. refer  to  Lev.  y,  15,  16:  "If  a  soul  commit  ft 
trespass,  and  sin  through  ignorance,  in  the  holy  things  of  the  Lord, 
he  shall  make  amends  for  the  harm  that  he  hath  done  in  the  holy 
thing,  and  shall  add  the  fifth  part  thereto,  and  give  it  unto  the 
priest."  Here  is  the  appointed  fine  for  the  trespass ;  and,  if  this  re- 
quirement had  closed  the  case,  the  contribution  could  only  be  regard* 
ed  as  a  mulct  or  fine  on  account  of  the  transgression.  But  the  law 
adds,  "  He  shall  bring  for  his  trespass  unto  the  Lord  a  ram  withoul 
blemish :  and  the  priest  shall  make  an  atonement  for  him  with  tiie 
ram  of  the  trespass-offering,  and  it  shall  be  forgiven  him."  Thus 
we  see  that,  so  far  from  the  sacrifice  being  regarded  as  a  fine,  it  is 
carefully  and  prominently  distinguished  from  it.  "  Nor  can  the  ce- 
remonies, with  which  the  trespass  and  sin  offerings  were  accompa- 
nied, agree  with  any  notion  but  that  of  their  vicarious  character. 
The  worshiper,  conscious  of  his  trespass,  brought  an  animal,  his 
own  property,  to  the  door  of  the  tabernacle.  This  was  not  a  eu- 
charistical  act,  not  a  memorial  of  mercies  received,  but  of  sins  com- 
mitted. He  laid  his  hands  upon  the  head  of  the  animal,  the  sym* 
bolical  act  of  transferring  punishment ;  then  slew  it  with  his  own 
hand,  and  delivered  it  to  the  priest,  who  burnt  the  fat  upon  the  altar, 
and,  having  sprinkled  part  of  the  blood  upon  the  altar,  and  in  some 
cases  upon  the  offerer  himself,  poured  the  rest  at  the  bottom  of  ^ 
altar.  And  thus,  we  are  told,  '  the  priest  shall  make  an  atonement 
for  him  as  concerning  his  sin,  and  it  shall  be  forgiven  him.'  So 
clearly  is  it  made  manifest  by  these  actions,  and  by  the  descriptioii 
of  their  nature  and  end,  that  the  animal  bore  the  punishment  of  ihb 
offender,  and  that  by  this  appointment  he  was  reconciled  to  God, 
and  obtained  the  forgiveness  of  his  offenses." — Rev.  R.  WaUoris 
Works,  vol.  xi,  p.  95. 

The  entire  ceremonial  of  the  great  day  of  atonement  may  be  re- 
ferred to  as  supplying  fTL*iiher  and  veiy  important  evidence  in  sup- 
port of  this  opinion.  Th3  vicarious  and  propitiatory  diaracier 
of  these  sacrifices  is  evident,  and  can  only  be  got  rid  of  by  derang- 
ing the  whole  scope  of  the  service,  and  explaining  away  the  plaineet 
declarations  of  Holy  Scripture. 

But,  although  a  particidar  examination  of  this  and  other  passagee 
of  Scripture  would  clearly  establish  this  doctrine,  we  prefer  calling 
attention  to  the  fact,  that  the  united  judgment  of  Heattiens  and 
Jews  is  in  accordance  with  that  which  we  have  propounded.  The 
current  of  primitive  tradition,  althou^  greatly  corrupted,  still  bean 
ample  testimony  that  man  was  alienated  from  an  offsnded  Gh>d  m 
consequence  of  sin,  and  that  no  mere  penitential  sorrow  was  mAr 
dent  to  reconcUe  him  to  his  Maker.    Herodotus  makes  the  wia» 
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man  of  Athens  describe  the  Deity  "  as  viewing  men  with  malignant 
aspects." — Clio,  xxxii.  Porphyry  asserts  "  that  there  was  wanting 
some  nniversal  method  of  delivering  men's  souls,  which  no  sect  of 
philosophy  had  ever  yet  fonnd  out." — August,  De  Civit,  Dei,  lib.  x, 
cap.  82.  Tacitus  intimates  an  opinion  '*  that  the  gods  interfere  in 
human  concerns  but  to  punish." — Hist,,  lib  i,  cap.  3.  These  autho- 
rities (and  they  might  be  easily  multiplied)  sufiSciently  attest  the 
important  fact  that  fear  was  the  ruling  element  in  the  religion  of  the 
Heathen  world.  It  is  equally  manifest  that  propitiatory  sacrifice 
was  r^arded  as  the  only  means  of  averting  Divine  wrath.  Park- 
hurst  does  not  scruple  to  say,  "  It  is  known  to  every  one  who  is  ac- 
quainted with  the  mythology  of  the  Heathen,  how  generally  they  re- 
tained the  idea  of  an  atonement  or  expiation  for  sin ;  although  they 
expected  it  from  a  false  object." — Lexicon. 

Numerous  instances  in  proof  of  this  might  be  cited  from  Homer, 
Hesiod,  Plutarch,  and  other  Heathen  writers.  It  will  be  more  im- 
portant, however,  to  ascertain  the  opinions  of  the  Hebrews.  The 
Old  Testament  contains  the  theology  of  the  early  Jews.  And  that 
(m  this  subject  its  teaching  gives  not  merely  the  opinions  of  a  class, 
but  tibe  belief  of  the  people,  is  proved  by  the  similar  faith  of  rabbins 
of  a  later  date.  "  It  is  notorious  that  the  stated  confession  made  by 
tiie  Jews,  in  offering  up  the  victim  in  sacrifice,  concludes  with  these 
words,  'Let  this'  (the  victim)  *be  my  expiation :'  meaning,  *Let 
die  evils,  which  in  justice  should  have  fallen  on  my  head,  light  upon 
the  head  of  the  victim  which  I  now  offer.'  Thus  Baal  Aruch  says, 
*  tiiat  wherever  the  expression.  Let  me  he  another^ s  expiation,  is 
used,  it  is  the  same  as  if  it  had  been  said,  Let  me  he  put  in  his 
room,  that  I  may  hear  his  guilt;  and  this,  again,  is  equivalent  to 
Baying,  Let  this  act,  whereby  I  take  on  me  his  transgression,  ob* 
tain  for  him  his  pardon*  In  like  manner  Solomon  Jarchi  {San* 
hedr,,  chap,  ii)  says,  *  Let  us  he  your  expiation,  signifies.  Let  us 
be  put  in  your  place,  that  the  evil  which  should  have  fallen  upon 
you  may  all  light  on  us ;'  and,  in  the  same  way,  Obadias  de  Bar- 
tenora  and  other  learned  Jews  explain  this  formula. 

"Again,  respecting  the  burnt-offerings  and  sacrifices  for  sin, 
Machmanides,  on  Lev.  i,  says,  '  that  it  was  right  that  the  offerer's 
own  blood  should  be  shed,  and  his  body  burnt;  but  that  the  (Crea- 
tor, in  his  mercy,  hath  accepted  this  victim  from  him,  as  a  vicarious 
substitute  (rm^n),  and  an  atonement  (^B3),  that  its  blood  should 
be  poured  out  instead  of  his  blood,  and  its  life  stand  in  place  of  his 
life.'  B.  Bechai,  also,  on  Lev.  i,  uses  the  very  same  language. 
Isaac  Ben  Arama,  on  Leviticus,  likewise  says,  that  '  the  offender, 
irii0&  he  beholds  the  victim,  on  account  of  his  sin,  slain,  skinned. 
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cut  in  pieces,  and  burnt  mih  fire  upon  the  altar,  should  r^ect,  that 
thus  he  must  have  been  treated,  had  not  God  in  his  clemency  ao- 
oepted  this  expiation  for  his  life.^  David  de  Pomis,  in  like  man- 
ner, pronounces  the  victim  the  'vicarious  substitute'  (mi^an)  for 
the  offerer.  And  Isaac  Abarbanel  affirms,  in  his  prefiEioe  to  Leviti- 
cus, that '  the  offerer  deserved  that  his  blood  should  be  poured  out, 
and  his  body  burnt,  for  his  sins ;  but  that  God,  in  his  clemency,  ac- 
cepted from  him  the  victim  as  his  vicarious  substitute  (miTan)  and 
expiation  (^d::),  whose  blood  was  poured  out  in  place  of  his  blood, 
and  its  life  given  in  lieu  of  his  life,* " — Magee  on  the  Atonement, 
vol.  i,  p.  262. 

Very  conflicting  opinions  have  also  been  held  by  GhristiaB 
divines  respecting  the  views  which  the  Hebrews,  at  that  time,  had 
of  the  supreme  God.  It  has  been  said,  that  the  Israelites  of  this 
day  made  a  distinction  between  God,  when  regarded  as  the  Lord  of 
the  whole  earth,  and  when  viewed  merely  as  the  Patron  and  Pro- 
tector of  the  children  of  Israel :  that,  when  addressed  or  spoken  of 
in  the  first  character,  "  the  language  employed  is  truly  suUime  and 
appropriate:"  that,  on  the  contrary,  when  spoken  of  as  merely  "the 
tutelary  God  of  the  Hebrews,"  the  expressions  are  veiy  deficient  i& 
*'  dignity  and  elevation."  "  The  minute  details  of  the  Levitioal 
law,"  and  "  the  constant  interpositions  of  God  which  accompanied 
the  exercise  of  the  Mosaical  government,"  are  spoken  of  as  instances. 
It  is  alleged  that  a  reader,  looking  at  the  latter  class  of  reference^ 
"will  persuade  himself  that,  in  adopting  such  crude  notions  of 
Divine  providence,  it  would  be  impossible  to  avoid  the  rudest  shocks 
to  his  faith,  and  the  grossest  insult  to  his  piety." — Russets  Conn., 
vol  i,  p.  248.  Notwithstanding  the  general  exceUence  of  the  work 
fix)m  which  these  passages  are  taken,  we  think  they  give  a  T"T<Mf%kfia 
view  of  the  subject,  in  an  objectionable  manner. 

The  sentiments  and  confidence  which  the  learned  bishop  ascribes 
to  an  infant  state  of  society,  namely,  that  the  Divine  attributes  shall 
be  brought  down  and  accommodated  to  the  multitude  of  our  dan- 
gers and  necessities ;  that  our  religious  confidence  shall  be  confirmed, 
not  only  in  regard  to  the  great  feudts  of  creation  and  provid^ooe,  but 
also  to  the  full  extent  of  our  own  individual  concerns ;  these  views 
are,  in  our  judgment,  proper  and  suitable  to  the  religious  mind  in 
all  states  of  society. 

It  may,  perhaps,  be  freely  admitted,  that  a  part  of  the  Monic 
ceremonial  was,  in  some  sense,  adapted  to  the  limited  knowledgo^ 
and  more  so  to  the  limited  fiuth,  of  the  early  Israelites.  But,  aol* 
withstanding  this,  it  does  not  appear  certahi  to  our  mind  that  tUi 
distinct  twofold  view  of  God  was  taken  by  tiiem  at  alL    BonetioMa 
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thej  ihoQgbt  and  tspoke  of  God  as  the  Creator  and  Preserver  of  all 
things ;  but  then  it  was  the  God  of  Israel  who  was  so  extolled.  And 
ii^  OB  other  occasions,  they  spoke  of  Jehovah  as  encamping  about 
Kion,  and  defaading  or  suoeoring  Israel,  it  was  the  Almighty  (rod 
in  whom  they  trusted. 

The  important  truth  cannot  be  too  oft^  iterated,  tibat  the  Mosaic 
eooncMny  was  not  given  to  a  community  who  previously  had  no  re- 
ligicm,  or  to  a  peqde  who  had  pidced  up  a  few  floating  religious 
notions  in  £gypt  or  Syria.  The  sons  of  Jacob  knew  the  God  of 
their  fii&ers ;  and  the  Mosaic  institutes,  based  on  the  general  know- 
ledge and  religious  truth  of  the  patriarchal  diiq)ensation,  were  in- 
tended to  Injng  them,  in  all  the  multiplicity  of  their  temporal 
ccmoems,  into  immediate  and  constant  dependence  upon  the  God  of 
heaveo.  Their  national  well-being,  their  personal  safety,  ''their 
basket  and  their  store/'  were  the  result  of  his  constant  supervision, 
gnidanoe,  and  blessing.  But  this  did  not  arise  firom  their  "  limiting 
the  Holy  One  of  Israel"  to  a  district  of  &e  earth,  as  thou^  he  were 
less  than  supreme.  It  arose  out  of  that  merciful  arrangement  by 
iriiich  the  Almighty  had  selected  than  to  be  his  peculiar  people. 
J£,  therefore,  (dearer  views  of  the  Divine  Being,  and  the  various 
manifestations  of  his  attributes  to  mankind,  were  realised  more  fully 
at  the  dose  of  this  period  than  tliey  had  been  at  the  beginning,  it  is 
to  be  attributed,  not  to  new  revelations  of  doctrine,  still  less  to  an 
improved  state  of  society;  but  to  the  exercise  of  a  more  vigorous 
fiiith,  and  to  an  improved  tone  of  religious  feeling  and  spirit. 

With  respect  to  the  knowledge  of  the  immortality  of  tiie  soul,  and 
of  fotnre  rewards  and  punishment,  little  need  be  said.  It  has  been 
already  idiown  that  these  doctrines  were  known  to  the  patriarchs  and 
to  Moaes,  and  that  they  continued  more  or  less  operative  on  the 
pid>lie  mind  throughout  tiie  various  changes  to  which  Israel  was  sub- 
jected. The  best  proof  of  this  is,  that  in  the  time  of  David  and 
SokmoB,  when  religion  revived,  and  a  religious  lita»ture  began  to 
rise  into  existence,  without  any  new  authorised  revelation,  these 
doetriaes  are  found  animating  the  hopes  of  the  pious,  and  occupying 
the  flioiights  of  the  learned.  The  unseen  world  is  recognized  by 
history,  and  is  made  the  subject  of  lofty  song  by  the  Psalmist,  and 
the  basis  of  ethical  argumentation  throughout  the  Book  of  Eccle- 
siastes.    ' 

But  we  are  told  that  the  Jews  knew  nothing  of  the  separate  ex- 
istence of  Satan,  untU  the  Babylonish  captivity;  that  up  to  that 
time  evil  and  good  were  alike  supposed  to  emanate  from  God.  That 
tiiey  believed  in  the  existence  of  evil  angels,  is  admitted ;  but  it  is 
coi^ended  that  these  evil  angels,  equally  with  holy  ones,  were  re- 
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garded  as  under  tiie  coBStant  and  immediate  control  of  the  omnipo- 
tent God 

To  these  statements,  in  a  qualified  sense,  we  are  disposed  to 
subscribe;  and  the  subject  will  be  further  investigated  in  a  future 
chapter.  The  fact  that  the  knowledge  of  the  Hebrews  on  this  doc- 
trine was  imperfect  in  the  days  of  David  and  Solomon,  is  fully  ad- 
mitted ;  and  if  a  reason  for  tiiis  ignorance  is  demanded,  a  sufficient 
answer  is  at  hand.  The  Sftcts  of  the  primitive  temptation  were  well 
known  to  the  early  patriarchs,  and  handed  down  to  their  posterity. 
These  facts  involved  the  doctrine  of  fallen  spirits,  and  also  of  one 
pre-eminent  adversary  of  man.  But  his  true  position,  the  extent 
of  his  malice  and  power,  his  direct  rebellion  against  GK)d,  and 
systematic  aggression  on  man, — all  these  are  parts  of  tiie  great 
doctrine  of  redemption.  If  they  had  been  fhlly  made  known, 
what  but  a  perfect  display  of  the  whole  economy  of  grace  could 
have  saved  men  from  absolute  despair?  K  the  enemy  had  been 
fully  displayed,  the  Saviour  must  have  been,  witii  equal  dear* 
ness,  revealed.  As,  then,  it  was  the  Divine  purpose  to  make  s 
gradual  development  of  the  economy  of  redemption,  so  it  was  neces- 
sary that  the  power  and  influence  of  Satan  should  as  gradually  be 
disclosed  to  the  world. 

But  then  this  state  of  things  did  not  arise  out  of  the  local  po8iti<m 
of  the  Israelites,  nor  was  this  knowledge  elicited  by  the  learned  labor 
of  philosophers.  The  case  was  a  part  of  the  Divine  purpose,  and 
was  supplied  by  God  in  his  own  way.  It  is  remarkable  that  the 
Saviour  and  Satan  stand  before  us  in  the  very  dawn  of  revelation ; 
and  men  of  prayer  and  spiritual-mindedness,  in  the  earliest  times, 
apprehended  much  of  their  true  character.  And  as  it  pleased  Qoi, 
to  bring  out  the  purposes  of  his  grace  through  the  instrumentality 
of  successive  prophets ;  so  the  malignity  and  power  of  Satan,  and 
the  omnipotence  and  triumph  of  Christ,  were  fully  revealed;  until 
at  length,  "  in  the  fullness  of  time,"  when  Christ  appeared  on  earth, 
there  was,  notwithstanding  Sadducean  infidelity,  a  more  clear  and 
general  knowledge  of  Satan, — ^his  power,  infiuence,  and  aggression 
on  human  happiness, — ^than  had  ever  before  existed  in  the  world. 
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GHBONOLOGICAL  TABLE  OF  BEUABKABLE  EVENTS,  FROM  THE  ESTABUSU- 
MENT  OF  MONABCHY  TO  THE  DIYMON  OF  THE  KINQDOIL 

B.O. 

SiLUL  nftointed  King 1099 

by  offering  Sacrifice  in  his  first  PhilUUne  Wtr 1097 

defeats  the  FhilisUnes 1099 

SMd'to  Offense  in  the  Case  of  the  Amalekites 1089 

Datidbotn — 

fthstely  anointed  King  by  Samnel 1009 

KlUs  Goliath,  the  Philistine  Giant ~ 

names  Michal.  the  Daughter  of  Saul 1064 

Is  compelled  to  flee  firom  the  Cruelty  of  Saul 1008 

fiaiBMl  dies 1061 

flaal  eonsidts  the  Woman  of  Endor,  and  is  slain 1069 

Dvrid  anointed  King  of  Judah — 

Ahner  maintains  Ishbosheth  on  the  Throne  of  Israel — 

Is  slain  by  Joab,  Ishbosheth  also  assassinated 1062 

David  King  over  all  Israel — 

-»-  Tihes  Jerusalem  from  the  Jebusites,  and  makes  it  his  Capital 1045 

Sobdnes  the  Philistines  in  two  pitched  BatUes 1044 

Hm  Ark  of  God  placed  in  the  Tabernacle  of  David 1048 

Nathan  propheaes  of  the  Messiah  as  the  Son  of  Darid 1043 

DairidsinsiniheCaseofBathsheba 1041 

Sohimon  bom 1069 

The  in&mous  Conduct  of  Amnon 1088 

AhMlom  kills  Amnon 1086 

—  Betoms  to  Jerusalem  after  three  years*  Exile 1088 

Is  pardoned  by  his  Father,  and  received  at  Court 1081 

Bebels,  assumes  the  Government,  and  expel^  David  from  Jerusalem . .  1027 

Slain  in  Battle,  and  David  restored — 

David  sins  in  numbering  the  People,  and  is  punished  by  a  terrible  Pesti- 
lence    1023 

Solomon  succeeds  to  the  Throne,  and  David  dies 1019 

The  Temple  begun 1016 

finished 1009 

Solomon  prosecutes  his  extensive  Schemes  of  commercial  Policy,  sends  a 

Navy  to  the  East,  and  builds  Baalbeo  and  Palmyra 996 

Led  into  Idolatry  by  his  Heathen  Wives — 

—  Builds  Temples  for  profkne  Bites  on  the  Mount  of  Conmptton 986 

— —  Dies,  and  is  succeeded  by  Behoboam 979 

ThtDlriiion  of  the  Kingdom  immediately  follows — 
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CHAPTER  VL 

THE  HISTORY  AND  RELIGION  OF  THE  KINGDOM  OF  ISRAEL. 

CoimQUXKOBS  OF  THE  DxYinOIl  OF  THK  HiBBBWS  IHTO  TWO  IVOBPAAUiaT  KnKUMl 

Jeroboam,  the  first  King  of  Israel,  seleoUShechem  for  his  Capital— Eetabliahet  the  Wor- 
ship of  golden  Calves  at  Bethel  and  Dan — ^The  Consequences  of  this  Condoct^-JoniboaM 
rebnked  by  a  Prophet— Miraculously  punished  and  restored— The  Death  of  the  King't 
Son,  and  the  total  Ruin  of  the  royal  House,  predicted  by  Ah^jah— War  with  Jndah — 
Isnel  defieated— Nadab  reigns— Is  slain,  and  sncoeeded  by  Baasha,  who  pnaecolM  the 
War  with  Judah  successfully- Israel  invaded  by  the  Syrians— Jeha  the  Pkophei  pn- 
dicta  the  rain  of  the  House  of  Baashar— Elah  succeeds  his  Father,  and  is  iliin  -i,  civil 
War  between  two  rival  Factions,  headed  by  Omri  and  Tiboi— The  Deatk  of  TVbal 
— Omri  reigna— Ahab  succeeds  his  Father— Marries  Jexebel — ^Introdnoet  FhanidaB  Idol- 
atry— And  persecutes  the  Worshipers  of  Jehovah— Jericho  rebeilt,  and  Joahae'a  Male- 
dietion  verified— The  Prophet  Elijah— The  Three  Years  of  Droc^ht  aad  Famine- 
Ruinous  Condition  of  the  Kingdom— El^ah  meets  Ahab— The  Miracle  of  Osroiaft— The 
Propheto  of  Baal  slain— Bain  given— EL^ah  threatened  with  Death^EBcapea— Ii  seni 
to  anoint  Hasael  King  of  Syria,  Jehu  King  of  Israel,  and  Elisha  to  be  Brophot  Isrecl 
invaded  by  Benhadad— Delivered  eoeording  to  the  Word  of  a  Prophet— !%•  fiwaaioii 
repeated  the  next  Tear— And  again  repulsed- The  Death  of  Naboth— Brapheej  of  Eli- 
jah— ^Fearful  Doom  of  the  House  of  Ahab— Jdioahaphat  unites  with  Ahab  t»  war 
against  Ramoth — Prophecy  of  Micaiah — ^Death  of  Ahab— Ahaxiah  reigns — Viaila  in  his 
Attempt  to  restore  the  maritime  Commerce  with  Ophir— Jehoram  reigna— ^Ujeh  trane> 
lated,  and  succeeded  by  Elisha,  who  works  Miracles — Makes  known  the  Couaads  of 
Benhadad — And  defeats  the  Designs  of  the  Syrians— Samaria  besieged— SnArt  from  e 
terrible  Famine — ^Is  divinely  delivered — ^Hasael  succeeds  to  the  Throne  of  Syria— Jefai 
anointed  King— Kills  Jehoram,  Jesebel,  and  all  the  Children  of  Ahah— Destroys  the 
Prophets  of  Baal,  and  prohibits  that  Idolatry— Jehoahas  succeeds  to  the  Throne— Israel 
suffers  from  the  Syrians  under  Hasael— Joash  reigns— Prospers  in  his  War  with  8|yTie— 
Triumphs  over  Judah— Jeroboam  U.  reigns,  and  greatly  increases  the  Power  of  Iirael 
— ^Hoeea  and  Amos  prophecy — Zechariah  reigns— Is  killed  by  Shallum,  who  Is  deatiuyed 
by  Manahem — ^In  his  Reign  Assjria  invades  Israel — ^Pekahiah  reigna— ^Is  skin  by  Be- 
kah,  who  succeeds,  and  forms  an  Alliance  with  Syria— Vanquishes  Jodah — Hoihea 
reigns — la  dethroned,  and  the  Kingdom  destroyed  by  the  Assyiiaas. 

Reference  has  been  already  made  to  Qie  prediction  of  Ahljah, 
respecting  the  alienation  of  ten  tribes  from  the  house  of  David,  the 
Divine  appointment  of  Jeroboam  to  be  the  sovereign  of  this  new 
state,  and  the  accomplishment  of  these  predictions  after  the  death 
of  Solomon,  through  the  rash  and  impolitic  conduct  of  his  son  to- 
ward the  deputies  of  Israel.  (See  Appendix,  note  77.) 

This  national  division  was  the  most  disastrous  event  which  had 
occurred  to  the  Israelites  since  they  had  been  a  people.  They  had 
not  unfrequently  been  reduced  to  great  straits,  had  been  subjected 
to  fierce  aggression  and  cruel  tyranny ;  but  they  had  been  united. 
Even  the  fatal  conflict  of  the  other  bribes  with  Benjamin,  aliiiou^ 
ruinous  to  the  offenders  at  the  time,  was  instantly  succeeded  by 
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ipassionate  feelings,  and  generous  sympafchy,  under  die  fostering 
lence  of  which,  the  almost  exterminated  tribe  soon  arose  to  its 
former  prosperity.  And  although,  mkler  the  judges,  the  several 
tnheB  were  not  cemented  together  by  any  national  compact  or  poli- 
tical organization,  yet  they  felt  associated  by  a  bond  of  brotherhood, 
and  were  ready,  on  any  great  emergency,  to  assert  their  common 
nationality.  Now,  however,  Israel  is  not  temporarily  divided  by  a 
sudden  quarrel,  nor  partially  united  under  the  influence  of  sectional 
clanship :  the  nation  is  permanently  divided  into  two  separate  and 
rival  states.  This  schism  was  productive  of  more  injurious  conse- 
quences to  the  Hebrew  commonwealth,  than  would  have  resulted 
firom  a  similar  separation  to  any  other  people.  There  was  never  a 
CGcmtiy  whose  religious  doctrines,  ecclesiastical  system,  civil  polity, 
and  pablic  institutions,  were  so  identified  with  the  national  unity,  as 
in  tfao  case  of  the  Hebrews.  It  will  also  be  observed,  that  the  di- 
vision which  Jeroboam  effected  was,  in  many  respects,  singularly 
unequal.  He  obtained  by  far  the  largest  territory,  and  the  greatest' 
population;  advantages,  however,  whidi  were  perhaps  folly  coimter- 
balanoed  by  the  kingdom  of  Judah  still  retaining  tiie  centre  of  the 
national  religion,  the  high  priesthood,  and  the  capital.  (See  Appen- 
dix, note  78.) 

Sheohem  was  at  first  selected  as  the  seat  of  government  for  the 
new  kingdom.  This  city  had  been  given  to  the  Levites,  and  was 
distinguished  in  the  early  history  of  the  Hebrews  as  the  place  where 
fireqaent  national  assemblies  were  held,  but  was  subsequently  ruined 
by  Abimelech.  It  must,  however,  have  been  soon  after  rebuilt;  for, 
at  this  time,  it  was  evidently  a  large  and  important  city. 

As  might  have  been  expected,  the  first  great  difficulty  which  the 
king  of  Israel  encountered,  while  endeavoring  to  consolidate  his 
power,  arose  out  of  the  imity  which  pervaded  the  religious  institu- 
tions of  the  people.  He  said,  ''  K  this  people  go  up  to  do  sacrifice 
in  the  honse  of  the  Lord  at  Jerusalem,  then  shall  the  heart  of  this 
people  turn  again  unto  their  lord,  even  unto  Behoboam."  1  Kings 
xii,  27.  On  the  principles  of  worldly  policy,  this  conclusion  might 
be  correct.  But  Jeroboam  knew  that  he  had  been  specially  ap- 
pointed by  God  to  rule  over  this  portion  of  Israel,  and  that  the 
tenure  upon  which  he  held  the  sceptre  was  this :  "  If  thou  wilt 
hearken  unto  all  that  I  command  thee,  and  wilt  walk  in  my  ways, 
and  do  that  is  right  in  my  sight,  to  keep  my  statutes  and  my  com- 
mandments; I  will  be  with  thee,  and  build  thee  a  sure  house." 
1  Kings  xi,  38.  The  son  of  Nebat  also  knew  that  the  sundering  of 
Ihe  kingdom  was  an  immediate  consequence  of  Solomon's  idolatry. 
Verse  33.    He  had,  therefore,  in  tiie  independence  of  the  ten  tribes, 
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CHAPTER  VL 

THE  HISTORY  AND  RELIGION  OF  THE  KINGDOM  OF  ISRAEL. 

CONnQUEKCBS  OF  THS  Diyi8IOII  OF  THS  HSBBKWS  DTTO  TWO  nrDSPBTOnrT  KnfGOOl 

Jeroboam,  the  first  King  of  Israel,  seleotaShechem  for  his  Capital— Ertabliahet  tlia  Wor- 
ship of  golden  Calves  at  Bethel  and  Dan— The  Consequences  of  this  Condnct^-Jcraboam 
rebuked  by  a  Prophet — Miraculously  punished  and  restored— The  Death  of  the  King'a 
Son,  and  the  total  Ruin  of  the  royal  House,  predicted  by  Ah\jah— War  with  Judah— 
Israel  defeated— Nadab  reigns— Is  slain,  and  succeeded  by  Baasha,  who  praecotfli  the 
War  with  Judah  successfully — Israel  invaded  by  the  Syriaaa— Jeha  the  Fkophefc  pE»- 
dioti  the  ruin  of  the  House  of  Baasha — ^Elah  succeeds  his  Father,  imd  ia  sliin— lA,  dvil 
War  between  two  rival  Factions,  hMded  by  Omri  and  riboi— The  Deatk  U  Tlbnl 
— Omri  reign»— Ahab  succeeds  hisFather- Marries  Jeiebel — ^Introdnoet  Fhenteiiii  Idol- 
atry—And  persecutes  the  Worshipers  of  Jehovah— Jericho  reboilt,  and  Joahaa'a  Malt- 
dietioa  verified— The  Prophet  Elijah— The  Three  Years  of  Drought  aad  Famine— 
Ruinous  Condition  of  the  Kingdom — El^ah  meets  Ahab— The  Miracle  o£  Carmot    The 
Prophets  of  Baal  slain— Bain  given— El^ah  threatened  with  Deaths— Ese^es — ^Ii  aenl 
to  anoint  Hasael  King  of  Syria,  Jehu  King  of  Israel,  and  Elisha  to  be  Prophet    JmomI 
invaded  by  Benhadad — ^Delivered  aeeording  to  the  Word  of  a  Propbet— The  Lmukm 
repeated  the  next  Tear— And  again  repulsed— The  Death  of  Naboth— FTOpheoy-  of  ]Btt- 
jah — ^Fearful  Doom  of  the  House  of  Ahab— Jdioshaphat  unites  with  Ahab  te  wv 
against  Ramoth — ^Prophecy  of  Micaiah — ^Death  of  Ahab— Ahaziah  reigns — ^Faila  in  hit 
Attempt  to  restore  the  maritime  Commerce  with  Ophir— Jehoram  reigna— -Slijek  tnae> 
lated,  and  succeeded  by  Elisha,  who  works  Miracles — Makes  known  tha  Gooaadi  of 
Benhadad — And  defeats  the  Designs  of  the  Syrians— Samaria  besieged— Snftrs  tram  e 
terrible  Famine— Is  divinely  delivered— Hazael  succeeds  to  the  Throne  of  Syria— Jeka 
anointed  King— Kills  Jehoram,  Jesebel,  and  all  the  Children  of  Ahah— Destroys  ^ 
Prophets  of  Baal,  and  prohibits  that  Idolatry— Jehoahas  succeeds  to  the  Throne-Israel 
suflfbrs  from  the  Syrians  under  Hasael— Joash  reigns— Prospers  in  his  War  with  SjjTia— 
Triumphs  over  Judah— Jeroboam  U.  reigns,  and  greatly  increases  the  Power  of  Israel 
— Hoeea  and  Amos  prophecy— Zechaiiah  reigns— Is  killed  by  Shallum,  who  is  deatrojed 
by  Manahem— In  his  Reign  Assyria  invades  Israel— Pekahiah  reigna— Is  alain  by  Fb- 
kah,  who  succeeds,  and  forms  an  Alliance  with  Syrie— Vanquishes  Judah — ^Hoahift 
reigns — la  dethroned,  and  the  Kingdom  destroyed  by  the  Assyxians. 

Reference  has  been  already  made  to  Qie  prediction  of  Ahijali, 
respecting  the  alienation  of  ten  tribes  fix)m  the  house  of  David,  the 
Divine  appointment  of  Jeroboam  to  be  the  sovereign  of  iiiis  new 
state,  and  the  accomplishment  of  these  predictions  after  the  death 
of  Solomon,  through  the  rash  and  impolitic  conduct  of  his  son  to- 
ward the  deputies  of  Israel.  (See  Appendix,  note  77.) 

This  national  division  was  the  most  disastrous  event  which  had 
occurred  to  the  Israelites  since  they  had  been  a  people.  They  had 
not  unfrequently  been  reduced  to  great  straits,  had  been  subjeotod 
to  fierce  aggression  and  cruel  tyranny ;  but  fhey  had  been  united. 
Even  the  fatal  conflict  of  the  other  Mbes  with  Benjamin,  althoii|^ 
ruinous  to  the  oflenders  at  the  time,  was  instantly  succeeded  by 
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ipassionate  feelings,  and  generous  sympathy,  under  die  fostering 
lence  of  which,  the  almost  exterminated  tnbe  soon  arose  to  its 
fimner  prosperity.  And  although,  under  the  judges,  the  several 
tnheB  were  not  cemented  together  by  any  national  compact  or  poli- 
tical organization,  yet  they  felt  associated  by  a  bond  of  brotherhood, 
and  were  ready,  on  any  great  emergency,  to  assert  their  common 
natioDility.  Now,  however,  Israel  is  not  temporarily  divided  by  a 
sudden  quarrel,  nor  partially  united  under  the  influence  of  sectional 
clanship :  the  nation  is  permanently  divided  into  two  separate  and 
rival  states.  This  schism  was  productive  of  more  injurious  conse- 
quences to  the  Hebrew  commonwealth,  than  would  have  resulted 
firom  ft  similar  separation  to  any  other  people.  There  was  never  a 
CGcmtiy  whose  religious  doctrines,  ecclesiastical  system,  civil  polity, 
and  pablic  institutions,  were  so  identified  with  the  national  unity,  as 
in  the  case  of  the  Hebrews.  It  will  also  be  observed,  that  the  di- 
vision which  Jeroboam  effected  was,  in  many  respects,  singularly 
unequal.  He  obtained  by  far  the  largest  territoiy,  and  the  greatest' 
pq[>ulation;  advantages,  however,  whidi  were  perhaps  folly  counter- 
balanced by  the  kingdom  of  Judah  still  retaining  tJie  centre  of  the 
national  religion,  the  high  priesthood,  and  the  capital.  (See  Appen- 
dix, note  78.) 

Shechem  was  at  first  selected  as  the  seat  of  government  for  the 
new  kingdom.  This  city  had  been  given  to  the  Levites,  and  was 
distinguished  in  the  early  history  of  the  Hebrews  as  the  place  where 
firequent  national  assemblies  were  held,  but  was  subsequently  ruined 
by  Abimelech.  It  must,  however,  have  been  soon  after  rebuilt;  for, 
at  this  time,  it  was  evidently  a  large  and  important  city. 

Ab  might  have  been  expected,  the  first  great  difficulty  which  the 
king  of  Israel  encountered,  while  endeavoring  to  consolidate  his 
power,  arose  out  of  the  imity  which  pervaded  the  religious  institu- 
tions of  the  people.  He  said,  "  K  this  people  go  up  to  do  sacrifice 
in  the  house  of  the  Lord  at  Jerusalem,  then  shall  the  heart  of  this 
people  turn  again  unto  their  lord,  even  unto  Behoboam."  1  Kings 
xii,  27.  On  the  principles  of  worldly  policy,  this  conclusion  might 
be  correct.  But  Jeroboam  knew  that  he  had  been  specially  ap- 
pointed by  God  to  rule  over  this  portion  of  Israel,  and  that  the 
tenure  upon  which  he  held  the  sceptre  was  this :  "  K  thou  wilt 
hearken  unto  all  that  I  command  thee,  and  wilt  walk  in  my  ways, 
and  do  that  is  right  in  my  sight,  to  keep  my  statutes  and  my  com- 
mandments; I  will  be  with  thee,  and  build  thee  a  sure  house.'' 
1  Kings  xi,  38.  The  son  of  Nebat  also  knew  that  the  sundering  of 
the  kingdom  was  an  immediate  consequence  of  Solomon's  idolatry. 
Verse  33.    He  had,  therefore,  in  die  independence  of  the  ten  tribes. 
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and  in  his  elevation  to  the  Boyereignty,  a  dear  demonstration  of  the 
direct  government  and  almighty  interposition  which  Jehovah  exer- 
cised in  respect  of  his  people.  And,  as  if  to  give  the  greatest  pos- 
sible effect  to  these  convictions,  at  this  very  time  the  Lord  interposed 
to  save  Israel  from  an  invasion  which,  in  their  unprepared  state, 
they  would,  in  all  probability,  have  been  unable  to  resist.  Beho- 
boam,  on  perceiving  the  extent  of  the  defection,  collected  an  army 
of  one  hundred  and  eighty  thousand  men,  and  prepared  to  reduce 
the  revolted  tribes ;  but  the  hostile  movement  was  prevented  by  the 
interposition  of  the  prophet  Shemaiah,  who,  in  the  name  of  the  Lord, 
forbade  the  aggression. 

No  man  was  ever  placed  in  a  position  of  more  solemn  and  weighty 
responsibility  than  that  which  Jeroboam  occupied  on  this  occasion. 
The  national,  religious,  and  political  destinies  of  ten  tribes  of  Israel 
were  virtually  placed  in  his  hands ;  and  the  consequences  were  most 
disastrous.  It  may,  indeed,  be  said,  that  he  could  not  see  how  it 
was  possible  for  his  authority  to  be  maintained,  if  the  people  w^ 
up  to  Jerusalem  to  worship :  perhaps  so.  Nor  could  Abraham  see 
how  he  was  to  be  supported  and  sustained  in  his  wandering  career; 
yet  "  he  went  out,  not  knowing  whither  he  went."  Heb.  xi,  8.  Kor 
did  Moses  know  how  he  was  to  extricate  Israel  from  the  house  of 
bondage,  and  bring  them  into  the  Land  of  Promise ;  yet  "  he  for- 
sook Egypt,  not  fearing  the  wrath  of  the  king."  Verse  27.  Joshua 
did  not  know  how  he  was  to  cross  the  Jordan  and  conquer  Canaan; 
but  by  faith  he  obeyed  God,  and  was  crowned  with  success.  Hebrew 
history  presented  many  noble  examples  to  the  mind  of  the  son  of 
Nebat :  the  word  of  God  assured  him  continued  success,  if  obedient : 
his  present  elevation,  as  a  ftilfiUment  of  Ahijah's  prophecy,  was  a 
pledge  of  the  faithfulness  of  Jehovah :  he  saw,  in  the  doom  of  Solo- 
mon, and  in  the  dismemberment  of  the  kingdom,  the  consequences 
of  disobedience :  Heaven  looked  on  the  ripening  purpose  of  the  man, 
intrusted  with  the  decision  of  a  question  so  momentous.  Was  obe- 
dient faith  in  God,  or  an  unbelieving  reliance  upon  carnal  poUcy,  to 
be  adopted  as  the  ground  of  his  confidence,  and  the  principle  of  his 
future  conduct?  Alas!  the  latter  prevailed;  and  from  that  hour 
Israel  sunk  from  her  glorious  elevation.  Jeroboam  decided  on  en* 
dcavoring  to  prevent  his  subjects  from  attending  the  temple  at  Je- 
rusalem, by  establishing  two  places  for  worship  within  his  own 
dominions.  (See  Appendix,  note  79.) 

Before  any  reference  is  made  to  the  character  and  consequences 
of  this  proceeding,  as  a  religious  defection,  it  may  be  observed^ 
that  it  was  more  than  this.  Jeroboam  is  seen  here  as  the  head 
and  representative  of  the  state,  formally  and  of  set  purpose  reject- 
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nig  flie  command,  and  resisting  the  declared  will,  of  Jehovah.  Not 
only,  therefore,  does  he,  by  this  action,  repudiate  the  theocracy, 
and  alienate  his  kingdom  from  that  special  providential  interposition 
which  Gbd's  covenant  with  Israel  guaranteed  to  his  people;  but  he 
places  himself  with  them  before  God,  as  transgressors,  and  under 
the  baa  of  the  Divine  law. 

Having  determined  what  line  of  policy  to  adopt,  the  best  means 
of  proceeding  was  the  subject  of  grave  consideration ;  but  at  length 
it  was  decided.  The  king  "  took  counsel,  and  made  two  calves  of 
gold,  and  said  unto"'*'  the  people,  **  It  is  too  much  for  you  to  go  up 
to  Jerusalem :  behold  thy  gods,  0  Israel,  which  brought  thee  up  out 
of  the  land  of  Egypt.  And  he  set  the  one  in  Bethel,  and  the  other 
put  he  in  Dan."  1  Kings  xii,  28,  29.  In  this  instance  the  great  ob- 
ject of  the  innovation  is  manifest :  it  was  to  prevent  the  people  from 
going  to  Jerusalem,  and  not  for  the  sake  of  establishing  idolatrous 
wcmdiip.  The  mode  adopted  appears  to  have  been  designed  to  ac- 
complish the  intended  end,  with  the  smallest  apparent  departure 
firom  the  service  of  the  Mosaic  law. 

These  two  calves,  which  were  mutilated  imitations  of  the  cheru- 
biin,t  were  accordingly  made,  and  set  up  in  Bethel  and  Dan,  as  ob- 
jects of  worship.  But  even  in  its  political  results,  this  measure  was 
not  successful ;  for  the  priests  and  Levites  which  were  in  all  the 
eoasts  of  Israel  abandoned  their  possessions,  and  repaired  to  Jerusa- 
lem and  other  cities  of  Judah,  where  they  took  up  llieir  abode.  Hot 
did  these  ecclesiastics  alone  retire ;  for  ''  after  them  out  of  all  the 
tribes  of  Israel  such  as  set  their  hearts  to  seek  the  Lord  God  of 
Israel  came  to  Jerusalem,  to  sacrifice  unto  the  Lord  God  of  their 
Others."  2  Chron.  xi,  16.  And  the  sacred  writer  immediately  adds, 
"  So  they  strengthened  the  kingdom  of  Judah,  and  made  Behoboam 
the  son  of  Solomon  strong,"  verse  17 ;  so  it  follows  that  these  im- 
portant emigrations  must  have  greatly  weakened  Israel.  The  loss 
of  all  the  priests,  Levites,  and  devout  worshipers  of  Jehovah  resi- 
dent in  Hiese  dominions  must  have  been  a  terrible  blow  to  the  inte- 
rests of  the  infiemt  state. 

It  is  not  absolutely  certain,  but  very  probable,  that  Jeroboam  in- 
vited the  priests  and  Levites  to  mininister  before  his  golden  calves, 
and  diat  tiiey  refused.  The  prestige  of  their  name  and  character 
would  have  done  much  to  recommend  this  religious  defection ;  and 
it  is  scarcely  possible  that  the  king  should  have  neglected  such  an 
important  advantage.  If,  however,  this  ofier  was  made,  it  was  no- 
bly rejected.    He  then  appears  to  have  prohibited  their  attendance 

^  'fhe  Septaagint  of  this  text  reads,  *'  And  said  to  the  people,'*  which  is  midoubledly 
thcffiiMof  the  writer.  f  Hoaly  on  Hoie». 
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in  their  usual  oourses  at  the  temple,  2  Chron.  xi,  14;  upon  wUoh 
they  left  his  kingdom.  As  a  political  expedient,  therefore,  tiiis  ef- 
fort of  Jeroboam  fiiiled :  it  was  intended  to  avoid  a  possible  and 
prospective  danger,  and  it  induced  an  immediate  and  serions  low. 

But  the  measm«  is  chiefly  important  in  its  religions  aspects  and 
results.    It  has  been  supposed  that  Jeroboam,  in  this  instance,  like 
Aaron,  Micah,  and  Gideon,  did  not  intend  to  institute  idolatiy,  but 
to  provide  for  the  worship  of  Jehovah,  in  a  manner  different  finom 
that  prescribed  in  the  law.  (See  Appendix,  note  80.)    This  opinion 
may  be  correct  in  some  sense,  yet  scarcely  so  as  to  diminish  the 
widcedness  of  the  attempt.    The  will  of  (hA  was  trampled  on,  for 
the  accomplishment  of  a  political  purpose.    K  imitations  of  the 
cherubim  were  taken  as  objects  of  worship,  it  was  not  because  tins 
was  the  divine  will,  but  on  account  of  this  mode  being  more  agree- 
able to  the  public  taste.    And  whether  these  or  any  other  material 
substances  or  figures  were  worshiped,  the  adoration  was  equally 
idolatry.    Hence  we  find  that,  when  abandoned  by  priests  and  Le* 
vites,  he  selected  ministers  for  his  worship  from  "  the  people  aft 
large,"*  whilst  he  took  on  himself  the  duties  of  hi^  priest    He 
also  made  such  arrangements  as  were  likely  to  prevent  the  people 
of  Israel  from  attending  the  great  religious  festivals  at  Jerusalmn. 
As,  therefore,  the  feast  of  tabernacles  was  held  on  the  fifteenth  day 
of  the  seventh  month,  he  appointed  one  similar  to  it  to  be  held  ik 
Bethel  on  the  fifteenth  day  of  the  eighth  month,  when  he,  and  the 
priests  whom  he  had  appointed,  sacrificed  to  the  calves,  and  offered 
upon  the  altar  before  them,  and  burnt  incense.     On  this  occasion 
Ood  showed  the  wicked  king  and  his  people  tiiat,  if  they  had  for- 
saken him,  he  had  not  withdrawn  his  omniscient  eye  and  almi^ty 
rule  from  them.    The  apostasy  of  ten  tribes,  consummated  at  their 
first  idolatrous  festival,  was  a  fearful  crisis  in  the  annals  d£  Israel; 
and  the  interposition  was  worthy  of  the  emergency.    The  king  and 
his  retinue  of  priests,  with  the  assembled  multitude,  stood  before  the 
altar,  while  Jeroboi^  proceeded  to  bum  incense ;  when  a  man  of 
God,  who  had  come  out  of  Judah  by  the  word  of  the  Lord,  stood 
f(»-th,  and  denounced  a  fearfrd  malediction  against  this  idolatrous 
altar.    The  king,  enraged  at  the  unseasonable  interruption,  stretdied 
forth  his  hand,  and  commanded  his  people  to  anreet  the  prophet 
But  the  power  of  God  was  there :  his  hand  was  immediately  dried 
up ;  the  sti&ess  of  death  had  Isdd  hold  of  it ;  while,  as  the  man  rf 
God  had  foretold,  the  altar  was  rent,  and  the  ashes  poured  out 
Overwhelmed  with  this  judgment,  and  humbled  by  his  suffiBrii^ 
•Jeroboam  entreated  the  man  of  God  to  pray  for  him ;  which  being 

^  Honley's  translAtion  of  1  Kings  xzii,  81. 
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doiie,  bis  arm  was  restored.  This  case  exhibits  <me  of  the  most  re- 
markable predictions  found  in  connection  with  the  histoiy  of  Israel ; 
the  Scriptural  narrative  should  be  carefully  perused,  including  the 
history  of  the  old  prophet  by  whom  this  man  of  God  was  afterward 
dficeived. 

The  most  astonishing  feature  of  the  matter,  however,  is,  that  Jero- 
boam still  adhered  to  his  idolatrous  (Hractice,  while  God  in  mercy 
varied  his  mode  of  chastisement,  and  gave  him  another  warning. 
His  eldest  son,  a  prince  of  great  promise,  was  taken  dangerously 
ilL  The  afflicted  king,  having  no  access  to  God  afforded  to  him  by 
the  idol- worship  which  he  had  established,  advised  his  wife  to  go  in 
disguise  to  the  prophet  Ahijah,  and  endeavor  to  learn  the  fate  of 
tiieir  child.  As  this  prophet  had  predicted  his  elevation  to  the 
throne,  in  him  Jeroboam  had  the  greatest  confidence,  although,  hav- 
ing forsaken  the  worship  of  Jehovah,  he  dared  not  avow  his  name. 
13ie  queen  consented ;  and  when  she  reached  the  door  of  Ahijah, 
the  prophet,  although  blind  through  age,  having  received  the  word 
of  ihe  Lord,  exclaimed,  "  Come  in,  thou  wife  of  Jeroboam :  why 
ftignest  thou  thyself  to  be  another  ?  for  I  am  sent  to  thee  with 
heavy  tidings."  1  Kings  xiv,  6.  The  man  of  God  then  proceeded 
to  predict  the  miserable  ruin  of  the  whole  house  of  Jeroboam,  say- 
ing, that  the  son  who  was  ill  should  die,  but  that  this  would  be  in 
mercy ;  he  alone  of  all  the  family  should  come  to  the  grave,  having 
in  his  heart  some  reverence  for  Jevovah ;  adding,  further,  that  the 
idolatry  of  Israel  would  ultimately  bring  ruin  upon  the  whole  land. 
The  afflicted  mother  returned  to  her  house ;  and,  as  she  reached  the 
door,  her  son  died  according  to  the  word  of  the  Lord. 

Still,  however,  the  infatuated  king  adhered  to  his  evil  policy,  and 
continued  his  efforts  for  the  enlargement  of  his  power.  During  his 
residence  in  Egypt,  he  appears  to  have  stood  high  in  the  favor  of  the 
king,  which  probably  furnishes  the  reason  why  Shishak,  when  he  in- 
vaded Judah,  and  laid  Jerusalem  under  heavy  contribution,  does  not 
appear  to  have  made  any  aggression  upon  Israel.  In  the  seven- 
te^th  year  of  Jeroboam,  the  son  of  Solomon,  who  had  reigned  at 
Jerusalem,  died,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Abijah.  This  young 
prince,  soon  after  his  accession,  invaded  Israel  with  a  very  powerful 
«iny,  and  was  promptly  met  by  Jeroboam  with  one  twice  as  nume- 
rous. The  king  of  Judah,  undismayed  by  the  number  of  his  ene- 
mies, delivered  a  spirited  address  to  the  men  of  Israel,  showing  with 
peat  force  their  defection  from  God,  and  his  own  trust  in  Jehovah. 
And,  although  Jeroboam  nearly  succeeded  in  surrounding  the  army 
of  Judah,  he  was  signally  defeated.  Bethel,  Ephraim,  and  Jesha- 
Bah,  with  their  dependent  villages,  were  wrested  from  the  kingdom 
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of  Israel,  and  added  to  Jndah,  as  the  result  of  the  first  great  batile 
between  these  rival  states.  The  sacred  writer  attributes  this  victory 
to  Divine  intervention :  "  God  smote  Jeroboam  and  all  Israel  before 
Abijah.  And  the  children  of  Judah  prevailed,  because  they  relied 
upon  the  Lord  God  of  their  fathers."  2  Chron.  xiii,  15-18.  Althou^ 
Jeroboam  survived  Abijah,  he  died  soon  after  this  event,  and  was 
succeeded  by  his  son  Nadab. 

This  king  appears  to  have  inherited  his  father's  bad  qualities, 
without  his  capacity.  ''  He  did  evil  in  the  sight  of  the  Lord,  and 
walked  in  the  way  of  his  father."  1  Kings  xv,  26.  In  the  second 
year  of  his  reign,  he  assembled  his  army,  and  laid  siege  to  Gibbe- 
then,  a  town  in  the  tribe  of  Dan,  which  appears  at  this  time  to  have 
been  in  possession  of  the  Philistines.  As  this  place  had  been  occu- 
pied by  Levites,  it  is  probable,  when  the  sacred  tribe  left  the  king- 
dom of  Israel  on  account  of  the  idolatry  of  Jeroboam,  that  the  Phi* 
listines  in  the  immediate  neighborhood  took  possession  of  the  aban* 
doned  city ;  and  the  object  of  Nadab,  in  this  expedition,  was  to  dis- 
possess them.  Whilst  thus  occupied,  he  was  slain  by  one  of  his 
soldiers,  Baasha,  a  man  of  Issachar,  who  immediately  assumed  the 
government ;  aiid,  to  make  himself  secure  in  its  possession,  cut  off 
every  member  of  the  family  of  Jeroboam ;  thus  ftdfilling  the  word  of 
the  Lord  by  the  prophet  Ahijah. 

Baasha  continued  both  the  sinful  policy  of  his  predecessors,  and 
the  war  with  Judah.  In  the  latter  he  must  have  been  eminently 
successful ;  for,  although  we  are  at  once  simply  told  that  "  Baasha 
king  of  Israel  went  up  against  Judah,  and  built  Ramah,  that  he 
might  not  suffer  any  to  go  out  or  come  in  to  Asa  king  of  Judah ;'' 
(1  Kings  XV,  17 ;)  it  must  be  evident  that  this  could  not  have  been 
done,  unless  Israel  had  repaired  the  consequences  of  the  defeat  suf- 
fered from  Asa,  and  completely  mastered  the  army  of  Judah  in  the 
field.  The  site  of  Ramah  has  been  identified  by  Dr.  Robinson 
(Bib.  Res,,  vol.  ii,  p.  315)  as  being  about  five  miles  north  of  Jeru- 
salem, and  about  hdf  way  from  that  capital  to  Bethel.  This  latter 
city  must  therefore  have  been  first  recovered,  and  the  king  of  IstmI 
have  felt  confident  of  his  superior  strength,  or  he  would  not  hare 
attempted  to  establish  a  fortified  post  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of 
the  capital  of  Judah,  and  thus  virtually  to  blockade  it  on  the  nortk 
Nor  did  Baasha  miscalculate  his  power;  for  the  utmost  efibrts  oT 
Judah  could  not  prevent  the  gradual  progress  of  the  threatened  evil. 
In  this  extremity  Asa  had  recourse  to  the  &tal  policy  of  subeidiih^ 
a  foreign  power  to  act  against  his  Hebrew  brethren.  In  consequenoe 
of  this  arrangement,  the  king  of  Syria  marched  an  army  into  tks 
north  part  of  the  kingdom  of  Israel,  aad  so  extensively  ravaged 
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Maoaflseh  and  Naphtali,  that  Baasha  was  obliged  to  abandon  his 
inroad  on  Judah,  to  defend  his  own  dominions.  Prior  to  this,  the 
royal  residence  of  the  kings  of  Israel  had  been  removed  from  Sichem 
to  Tirzah,  where  Baasha  kept  his  court. 

But,  notwithstanding  the  continuance  of  idolatiy  by  the  king  and 
people  of  Israel,  Jehovah  still  attested  not  only  his  being  and  provi- 
dence, bat  also  his  special  interest  in  the  seed  of  Jacob.  And  as 
Jeroboam  had  been  fully  warned  before  the  ruin  of  his  family,  so 
the  new  dynasty  is  visited  in  a  similar  manner.  This  divine  mis- 
sion is  performed  by  Jehu  the  son  of  Hanani,  who,  by  the  word  of 
the  Lord,  reminds  Baasha  of  his  humble  origin,  and  providential 
devation,  and  of  the  fearful  fact,  that  he  had,  notwithstanding,  per- 
sisted in  the  wicked  way  of  the  family,  whose  judicial  destruction 
gave  him  his  crown.  This  conviction  of  sin  is  followed  by  a  suitable 
threatening  of  punishment.  Baasha  was  informed,  in  terrible  terms, 
that  as  he  had  resembled  Jeroboam  in  iniquity,  so  he  should  be  like 
him  in  punishment, — that  his  children  and  his  race  should  miserably 
perish.  No  cheering  word  speaks  of  penitence  or  prayer.  Baasha 
died,  and  Elah  his  son  reigned  in  his  stead. 

We  know  nothing  of  the  acts  of  this  king.  From  the  manner  in 
which  his  death  is  given,  it  is  probable  that  he  did  nothing  worthy 
of  being  recorded.  During  a  brief  reign  of  two  years,  Elah  followed 
in  the  wicked  courses  of  his  father ;  and  at  the  end  of  that  time,  "  as 
he  was  in  Tirzah,  drinking  himself  drunk  in  the  house  of  Arza, 
steward  of  his  house  in  Tirzah,  Zimri  smote  him,  and  killed  him." 
1  Bangs  xvi,  9,  10.  The  assassin,  who  was  a  person  of  some  dis- 
tinction, having  the  command  of  one-half  of  the  chariots  of  the  king 
of  Israel,  instantly  attempted  to  step  into  the  vacant  throne ;  and- it 
appears  that  the  capital  submitted  to  his  sway.  But  while  the 
usurper  was  occupied  in  destroying,  not  only  the  whole  family  of  the 
late  king,  but  also  all  his  kinsfolk  and  friends,  thereby  fully  verify- 
ing the  word  spoken  by  the  prophet;  the  army,  still  encamped  before 
Gibbethon,  hearing  what  had  taken  place,  appointed  Omri,  the  cap- 
tain of  the  host,  to  be  king.  This  o£Scer,  eager  to  secure  the  high 
dignity  which  the  suffi^ges  of  the  army  had  given  him,  abandoned 
Oibbethon,  and  marched  with  his  troops  to  the  capital.  Zimri  had 
no  force  to  meet  his  rival  in  the  field,  nor  could  he  prevent  Tirzah 
firom  being  taken ;  but  when  he  saw  his  hope  gone,  and  the  palace 
closely  invested,  he  set  fire  to  the  royal  residence,  and  perished  in 
(he  conflagration.  His  brief  and  troubled  reign  of  seven  days,  so 
dosely  followed  by  his  miserable  death,  led  to  the  formation  of  the 
g|Mrited  proverb,  "  Had  Zimri  peace,  who  slew  his  master?"  2  Kings 
i]^Sl. 
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But  the  death  of  Zimri  did  not  give  his  rival  qmet  possession  of 
the  throne.  The  people,  either  disliking  this  military  chie(  or  indis- 
posed to  submit  the  ^sposal  of  the  crown  to  a  military  election,  pat 
forth  another  candidate  for  power  in  the  person  of  Tibni,  the  son  of 
Ginath.  This  new  rival  produced  a  civil  war,  which,  having  lasted 
five  years,  was  terminated  by  the  death  of  Tibni,  and  the  establish- 
ment of  Omri  in  the  sovereignty  of  Israel.  Yet  the  nation  gained 
nothmg  by  these  murders  and  wars.  Omri  earned  to  himself  the 
unenviable  distinction  of  doing  "  worse  than  all  that  were  before 
him."  1  Kings  xvi,  25.  H^ continued  to  enforce  the  policy  of  Je- 
roboam, and  even  surpassed  him  in  wickedness.  The  royal  residence 
at  Tirzah  having  been  destroyed,  and  the  city  greatly  injured  in  the 
civil  wars,  Omri  determined  to  build  a  new  palace  and  seat  of  go- 
vernment. Fortius  purpose  he  bought  an  elevated  piece  of  ground, 
and  proceeded  to  build  thereon  a  city,  which  he  called  Samaria,  from 
Shemer,  the  former  proprietor  of  the  land.  This  place  rose  rapidly 
into  importance,  and  continued  to  be  the  capital  of  Israel  until  tiM ' 
ruin  of  the  kingdom.  (See  Appendix,  note  81.) 

After  having  reigned  twelve  years,  Omri  died,  and  was  succeeded 
by  his  son  Ahab.  It  is  painful  to  narrate  the  continued  declension 
of  this  kingdom,  forming,  as  it  did,  the  larger  portion  of  the  de« 
scendants  of  Jacob.  This  king  not  only  followed  in  the  evil  ways 
of  his  father,  but  went  far  beyond  him  and  all  his  predecessors  in 
impiety.  He  married  Jezebel,  a  princess  of  Zidon.  She  possessed 
a  mind  vigorous  and  energetic,  daring  and  passionate ;  whilst  her 
husband  was  the  weakest  of  the  kings  of  Israel.  The  inevitable  and 
almost  immediate  consequence  of  this  connection  was  the  decided 
preponderance  of  the  mind  of  the  queen  in  all  the  national  ooundls. 

Hitherto  the  worship  of  Israel  did  not  professedly  renounce  Je- 
hovah. It  was  wicked,  because  its  locality  and  manner  were  in  vio- 
lation of  the  divine  law;  it  was  idolatrous,  because  the  golden  calves 
were  approached  with  Divine  honor ;  but,  as  we  have  shown,  this 
scheme  only  proposed  to  worship  Jehovah  in  another  way;  the 
object  was  professedly  the  same.  Now,  however,  all  reserve  and 
limitation  are  removed,  and  Israel  as  a  kingdom  boldly  descends 
into  the  deepest,  darkest  abyss  of  idolatrous  infamy.  The  kin^ 
under  the  influence  of  Jezebel,  first  tolerated  the  introduction  of 
Phenician  idolatry,  then  established  it  as  the  religion  of  the  oouit 
and  kingdom,  and  lastly  persecuted  to  death  those  who  still  adhered 
to  the  service  of  Jehovah.  He  built  a  temple  at  Samaria,  and  ereotod 
an  image,  and  consecrated  a  grove  to  Baal.  A  multitude  of  priesii 
and  prophets  were  maintiuned,  as  the  working  agency  of  tiiis  imjrare 
system.    On  one  occasion,  when  but  a  portion  of  this  ministiy  it 
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lafinrred  iov  we  are  UM,  the  propheta  of  Baal,  or  the  sun,  were  fear 
himdrecl  and  fifty  men,  and  Uie  prophets  of  the  groves,  or  Astarte, 
fimr  himdred.  So  energetic  and  industrious  were  Jessebel  and  ber 
agents  in  fostering  the  polytheism  of  Zidon,  and  spreading  its  rising 
power  over  every  part  of  the  kingdom  of  Israel !  Hence  it  is  said, 
"  Ahab  did  more  to  provoke  the  Lord  God  of  Israel  to  anger  than  all 
ihe  kings  of  Israel  ib&t  were  before  him."  1  King^  xvi,  33. 

Eaily  in  this  reign,  Hiel,  the  Bethelite,  rebuilt  Jericho,  and  thus 
eiqiosed  himself  to  a  malediction  delivered  by  Joshua,  and  which  th^ 
inspired  compiler  of  the  Book  of  Kings  assures  us  was  strictly  ful* 
filled.  The  exact  accomplishment  of  this  prediction  would  a£&>rd  a 
remarkable  assertion  of  the  infinite  wisdom  and  power  of  Jehovah, 
of  the  utmost  consequence,  amid  the  idolatry  and  impiety  of  the 
court  and  the  people.  (See  Appendix,  note  82.)  But  Israel  was 
not  left  to  infer  the  authority  of  God  from  this  demonstration  of  his 
truth.  At  this  season  of  fearful  apostasy,  Elijah  was  raised  \ip  to 
be  a  mi^ty  witness  for  the  truth,  and  a  means  of  leading  Israel  back 
to  the  knowledge  of  Jehovah. 

The  first  reference  to  this  prophet  which  is  found  in  the  sacred 
nairative  is  abrupt,  if  not  unintelUgible.  Immediately  after  the  ae- 
count  of  Hiel's  building  of  Jericho  it  is  said,  **  And  Elijah  the  Tish- 
bite,  who  was  of  the  inhabitants  of  Gilead,  said  unto  Ahab,  As  the 
Lord  God  of  Israel  liveth,  before  whom  I  stand,  Uiere  shall  not  be 
dew  nor  rain  these  years,  but  according  to  my  word."  1  Kings  xvii,  1. 
The  Jewish  fathers  pretend  to  remove  this  abruptness,  and  connect 
this  speech  of  Elijah  with  the  current  history,  by  supplying  a  por- 
tixm  of  the  narrative  which  they  allege  has  been  omitted  from  the 
present  text  of  the  sacred  writer.  Immediately  after  the  account 
of  Hid,  and  the  loss  of  his  sons,  as  narrated  above,  they  add,  "  Eli- 
jah and  Ahab  went  to  comfort  Hiel  in  his  grief,  concerning  his  sons. 
And  Ahab  said  to  Elijah,  Is  it  possible  that  the  curse  of  Joshua,  the 
son  of  Nun,  who  was  only  the  servant  of  Moses,  should  be  fulfilled, 
and  the  curse  of  Moses  our  Teacher  not  be  fulfilled ;  who  said, 
(Deut^  xi,  16, 17,)  *  If  ye  turn  aside,  and  serve  other  gods,  and  wor- 
ship them,  then  the  Lord's  wrath  shall  be  kindled  against  you;  and 
he  will  shut  up  heaven  that  there  be  no  rain?'  Now,  all  the  Israel- 
ites serve  other  gods,  and  yet  the  rain  is  not  withheld.  Then  Elijah 
said  unto  Ahab,  As  the  Lord  God  of  Israel  liveth,  before  whom  I 
stand,  there  shall  be  no  rain  nor  dew  Uiese  years,  but  according  to 
my  word."* 

Whatever  may  be  the  value  of  this  traditional  matter,  it  will 

o  This  pttragraph  is  given  by  R.  S.  Jarchi,  the  Jemsalem  an/d  Babylonish  Talmndt,  Se- 
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scarcely  be  doubted  that  the  fulfiUment  of  Joshua's  malediction  was 
likely  to  call  general  attention  to  Divine  prophecy ;  and  it  is  &jr 
from  improbable  that  the  infidelity  of  that  day  would  endeavor  to 
meet  this  case  with  that  of  other  prophetic  declarations  which  had 
not  been  accomplished.  It  is,  however,  certain,  that  rain  was  sus- 
pended, according  to  the  prayer  of  Elijah ;  and,  from  the  state  of 
the  narrative,  it  seems  as  if  this  event  had  some  connection  with 
the  case  of  Hiel.  This  continued  drought  was  a  terrible  infliction. 
In  the  whole  of  the  Divine  administration  toward  his  people,  we  find 
no  other  instance  of  suffering  thus  intense,  lasting  so  long.  Grod*8 
controversy  with  Israel  must  have  been  great,  to  have  produced  sudi 
fearful  judgments.  Nor  is  the  cause  concealed.  In  no  other  period 
of  their  history  do  we  find  an  apostasy  so  general,  and  so  fully  de- 
veloped. Not  only  was  the  Phenician  idolatry  established,  but  at 
this  time  the  worship  of  Jehovah  was  prescribed,  and  his  faithful 
servants  hunted  to  death.  So  violent  was  the  persecution,  that 
"  Jezebel  slew  the  prophets  of  the  Lord "  with  such  unrdenting 
malignity,  that,  to  save  them  from  extermination,  a  pious  member 
of  the  royal  household  concealed  a  hundred  of  them  in  two  caves, 
feeding  tihem  with  bread  and  water.  Yet  so  zealous  and  persever- 
ing were  the  agents  of  the  wicked  queen,  that  this  fact  was  disco- 
vered, and  made  known  to  the  king. 

The  consequences  of  the  drought  were  terrible.  Water  soon 
became  scarce,  the  soil  was  dried  up,  and,  as  season  after  season 
passed  away  without  the  customary  weeks  of  harvest,  a  frightful 
ftmine  devastated  every  part  of  the  country.  So  great  were  the 
privations  occasioned  by  this  infliction,  that  the  distinctions  of  social 
life  were  considerably  weakened,  if  not  destroyed.  We  find  the  king, 
under  the  pressure  of  its  violence,  sending  his  godly  servant  Oba- 
diah  in  one  direction,  whilst  he,  by  himself,  took  another,  in  search  of 
water,  in  the  hope  that  they  might  save  the  horses  and  mules  alive, 
lest  they  should  lose  all  the  beasts.  During  the  time  that  the  fiunine 
was  desolating  the  country,  God  cared  for  his  servant  Elijah.  He 
was  first  sent  to  his  own  land,  where,  by  the  brook  Cherith,  he  was 
miraculously  supplied,  morning  and  evening,  with  bread  and  flesh, 
and  slaked  his  thirst  with  the  water  of  the  brook.  When,  throng 
the  effect  of  the  continued  drought,  the  brook  was  dried  up,  he  was 
sent  to  the  house  of  a  poor  widow  at  Zarephath,  near  Zidon,  where 
he  dwelt,  and  was,  with  the  wom^n  and  her  son,  miraculously  sus- 
tained by  the  unfailing  supply  of  a  barrel  of  meal  and  a  cruse  of  oiL 
Here,  the  widow's  son,  having  died,  was  restored  to  life,  in  answer 
to  the  prayer  of  the  prophet.  The  state  of  the  kingdom  of  Israel  at 
this  period  can  scarcely  be  described.    Here  is  a  great  majoriij  of 
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the  Hebrew  people,  heirs  to  the  Abrahamic  covenant,  who,  a  century 
previously,  stood  foremost  among  the  nations  of  the  earth,  for  civilisa- 
tion, arts,  and  martial  power :  yet  see  them  now,  debased,  demoral- 
ized, ruined!  The  malediction  of  Jehovah  rests  upon  the  people;  the 
ungenial  heavens  frown  upon  the  parched  ground,  and  man  and  beast 
pine  away,  their  spirit  broken,  their  lives  consumed  by  wasting 
want.  But,  dreadful  as  was  the  reverse  in  the  outward  and  temporal 
circumstances  of  Israel,  their  religious  declension  was  still  worse. 
As  fiur  as  the  eye  of  man  could  discern,  there  was  but  one  prophet 
of  Jehovah  throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land;  and  even 
the  Omniscient  Eye  could  find  in  Israel  but  seven  thousand  men 
who  had  not  bowed  the  knee  to  Baal. 

After  this  fatal  drought  had  continued  more  than  three  years,  the 
prophet  Elijah  was  commanded  by  God  to  present  himself  before 
Ahab,  as  a  means  of  terminating  this  infliction.  In  the  way  he  met 
the  faithful  Obadiah,  whom  he  sent  to  Ahab,  to  apprise  him  of  his 
coming.  The  king,  hearing  of  the  approach  of  the  prophet,  went 
out  to  meet  him,  and  addressed  Elijah  with  the  stem  inquiry,  "  Art 
thou  he  that  troubleth  Israel  ?"  To  which  the  man  of  God,  with 
equal  spirit,  replied,  "  I  have  not  troubled  Israel ;  but  thou,  and  thy 
father's  house,  in  that  ye  have  forsaken  the  commandments  of  the 
Lord,  and  thou  hast  followed  Baalim ;"  adding  a  request  that  he 
would  summon  a  general  convocation  of  the  people,  with  the  pro- 
phets of  Baal  and  the  groves,  to  meet  at  Mount  Carmel.  1  Kings 
xviii,  17-19.  When  this  assembly  was  convened,  Elijah  addressed 
the  people,  asking  them  why  as  a  nation  they  were  divided  and  un- 
certain in  opinion  respecting  the  worship  of  God.  "  How  long," 
said  he, "  halt  ye  between  two  opinions  ?  K  the  Lord  be  God,  follow 
him :  but  if  Baal,  then  follow  him."  Verse  21.  The  people  made 
no  answer.  Writhing  under  the  effects  of  the  terrible  famine,  they 
dared  not  openly  reject  Jehovah :  while,  in  the  presence  of  the  king 
and  his  host  of  prophets,  they  could  not  denounce  Baal :  so  they 
"answered  him  not  a  word."  To  determine  the  great  question  at 
issue,  Elijah  then  proposed  that  two  sacrifices  should  be  prepared  in 
the  usual  manner,  but  that,  instead  of  applying  fire  to  the  offering, 
each  party  should  make  supplication  to  their  God,  and  the  God 
which  answered  by  sending  fire  to  consume  the  sacrifice  was  to  be 
acknowledged  as  the  Almighty  Lord;  and,  presenting  himself  as 
flie  only  prophet  of  Jehovah,  he  challenged  the  numerous  prophets 
of  Baal  to  test  the  divinity  of  their  master  by  this  means.  The 
people  heartily  approved  this  proposal.  It  saved  them  from  all  re- 
sponsibility :  whilst  it  called  for  no  exercise  of  faith  on  their  part,  it 
exposed  them  to  no  risk.     Nor  could  the  prophets  of  Baal  object. 


*  , 
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They  worshiped  the  sun,  who  was  regarded  by  them  as  the  active 
principle  of  heat :  fure  was  his  element.  The  personification  of  their 
deity  was  even  now  rising  high  in  the  heavens,  throwing  his  burning 
rays  through  a  cloudless  sky.  To  them,  if  they  really  believed  the 
doctrines  which  they  taught,  the  opportunity  for  exalting  Baal  was 
a  most  favorable  one ;  and  they  appear  to  have  entered  upon  their 
task  with  great  alacrity.  The  sacred  historian  relates  the  whole 
case  minutely,  and  with  great  effect.  Having  prepared  the  sacrifice, 
the  multitude  of  priests  cried  in  earnest  prayer  until  noon,  witibout 
receiving  any  answer;  but  although  harassed  by  the  severe  sar- 
casms of  Elijah,  they  continued  their  vain,  but  frantic  orgies  until 
evening.  Elijah  now  enters  upon  his  work.  He  builds  an  altar  of 
twelve  stones,  to  indicate  the  religious  unity  of  the  Hebrew  peojde; 
prepares  the  sacrifice,  and  takes  extraordinary  precaution  against  all 
inkud,  by  making  a  trench  round  the  altar,  and  pouring  water  upon 
the  sacrifice,  until  it,  with  the  wood  and  the  altar,  was  completely 
drenched,  and  even  the  trench  filled  with  water.  He  then  came 
near,  and  poured  out  his  heart  in  a  brief,  but  most  earnest  prayer  to 
Jehovah.  This  petition  was  immediately  answered :  fire  fell  firom 
heaven,  "  and  consumed  the  burnt  sacrifice,  and  the  wood,  and  the 
stones,  and  the  dust,  and  licked  up  the  water  that  was  in  the  trencL" 
Verse  38.  The  people,  astonished  and  alarmed  at  this  sublime 
display  of  Divine  power,  threw  themselves  on  the  ground,  ex- 
claiming, in  the  deep  feeling  of  a  renovated  faith,  "  The  Lord,  he  is 
the  God ;  the  Lord,  he  is  the  God."  Verse  39. 

The  triumph  of  the  truth  was  complete.  The  priests  of  Baal  had 
utterly  Sailed  to  show  the  existence  or  power  of  their  pretended 
deity.  Everything  that  the  most  cruel  rites  could  effect,  that  the 
most  persevering  devotedncss  could  perform,  had  been  done ;  but  in 
vain :  while  Jehovah  at  once  heard,  and  gloriously  answered,  the 
prayer  of  his  servant,  and  attested  the  verity  of  his  word,  and  the 
glory  of  his  power.  Elijah  then  charged  the  people  to  prevent  the 
escape  of  the  prophets  of  Baal,  who  had  been  so  clearly  convicted 
of  deceiving  the  nation :  so  they  took  them  down  to  the  brook  Ki- 
shon,  where,  at  the  command  of  the  prophet,  they  were  all  slain.  It 
does  not  appear  that  Ahab  was  concerned  in  this  transaction.  Eli- 
jah appealed  to  the  people,  who,  imder  the  impression  of  the  rec^ 
miracle,  obeyed  his  commands ;  while  the  king  was  too  awe-atrickoi 
to  interfere.  Immediately  after  this  execution,  Elijah  announced  to 
Ahab  the  approach  of  the  much-desired  rain ;  and  as  the  king  went 
to  refresh  himself  for  his  journey,  the  prophet  proceeded  to  the  top 
of  Garmel,  to  engage  in  earnest  prayer :  while  thus  employed,  a 
doud,  about  the  size  of  a  man's  hand,  rising  out  of  the  sea^  confirmed 
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die  promise,  and  shoitiy  after  the  heayaw  were  black  with  doods, 
and  there  was  an  abundant  rain. 

The  miracle  of  Carmel,  although  it  produced  temporazy  oonviction, 
and  confounded  the  supporters  of  idolatry,  neither  made  all  the  peo- 
ple sensible  of  their  wickedness,  nor  restored  them  to  the  loye  of 
the  taruth.  There  was,  consequently,  no  united  effort  made  to  up- 
hold the  authority  of  Jehovah,  and  to  bring  the  nation  to  worship 
him.  But  if  those  who  had  seen  such  a  glorious  display  of  the 
power  of  Jehovah  were  timid  and  fiuthless,  Jezebel,  incensed  almost 
to  madness  by  recent  events,  put  forth  tenfold  energy  in  support  of 
her  foul  idolatry.  On  hearing  of  the  execution  of  the  prophets  o£ 
Baal,  she  fiercely  swore  that  Elijah,  by  the  next  day,  should  be  "  aa 
one  of  them."  To  avoid  this  &te,  the  prophet  fled,  first  into  the 
land  of  Judah,  thence  into  the  wilderness  of  Arabia,  where,  obtain- 
ing qpecial  sustenance  and  strength  throng  angelic  agency,  he  pro- 
ceeded on  his  way,  and  finally  reached  Horeb,  the  mount  of  God. 
Here  he  received  special  revelations  from  God,  relating  to  his  own 
conduct,  and  the  state  of  religion  in  the  kingdom  of  Israel.  These 
were  required  by  the  very  depressed  state  of  the  prophet's  mind. 
He  had  been  zealous  for  the  Lord  of  hosts,  had  been  a  messenger 
fipom  Jehovah  to  his  erring  people ;  yet,  notwithstanding  the  mar- 
velous revelations  of  judgment  and  mercy,  wisdom  and  power,  which 
had  been  displayed,  it  was  even  now  Elijah's  firm  conviction  that  he 
alone  remained  faithful  to  the  Lord ;  and  his  spirit,  which  had  braved 
the  wrath  of  the  king,  and  the  opposition  of  an  idolatrous  hierarchy 
and  nation,  sunk  under  the  impressicm  that  the  cause  of  God  was 
lost  in  Israel.  The  repeated  exclamation,  ''  I,  even  I  only,  am  left," 
speaks  volumes  as  to  the  ruin  of  his  hopes.  1  Kings  xix,  10-14 
This  impression  was  indeed  corrected;  but  not  in  a  manner  calcu- 
lated to  afford  much  consolation,  or  to  excite  any  high  hope  for  the 
ftitnre;  he  was,  indeed,  assured  that,  as  a  worshiper  of  Jehovah,  he 
was  not  alone  in  Israel.  For,  saith  the  Lord,  "  Tet  I  have  left  me 
sev^  tiuyusand  in  Israel."  Verse  18.  After  the  famine  and  the  de- 
liveranoe,  the  miracles  of  Carmel,  and  the  destruction  of  the  false 
pit^bets ;  after  all  that  Jehovah  had  done  to  assert  his  supremacy, 
and  to  put  idolatry  to  shame ;  but  seven  thousand  out  of  a  nation 
irilo  had  not  bowed  to  Baal,  and  kissed  him  I  Can  we  wonder  that 
Elijah  should  despair? 

But  the  prophet  was  commanded  to  proceed  again  toward  Israel 
bj  ibe  way  of  Damascus,  and  to  anoint  Hazael  as  ftiture  king  of  Sy- 
lia^  Jehu  to  succeed  to  the  throne  of  Israel,  and  Elisha  to  follow 
himself  as  prophet  of  the  Lord  All  these  appointments  had  for 
their  object  the  destruction  of  idolatry,  or  the  punishment  of  its 
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promoters.  A  short  season  of  national  prosperity  ^>pears  to  h»?e 
followed  the  drought  and  the  famine,  as  if  Jehovah  designed  to  try 
the  efiect  of  alternate  chastisement  and  blessing  on  the  mind  of  his 
rebellions  people.  This  improved  state  of  things  was,  however,  soon 
terminated  by  an  invasion  of  the  country.  Benhadad,  king  of  Syria^ 
(whose  capitol  at  that  time  was  Damascus,)  having  formed  a  con- 
federacy with  thirty-two  other  kings,  marched  an  immense  army 
into  the  land  of  Israel,  for  the  purpose  of  laying  siege  to  Samaria. 
Secure  of  success  in  his  own  estimation,  from  the  abundance  of  pre- 
paration, he  sent  to  Ahab,  claiming  a  right  to  all  his  wealth,  his 
wives,  and  his  children,  and  all  that  he  had.  The  king  of  Israel, 
alarmed  at  his  great  power,  consented  at  once  to  acknowledge  him- 
self a  vassal  of  Benhadad,  and  to  hold  his  crown  and  country,  family 
and  property,  by  the  sufferance  of  the  king  of  Syria.  But  the  proud 
sovereign,  not  satisfied  with  this  verbal  submission,  sent  again  to 
demand  that  his  servants  might  search  through  the  house  of  the 
king,  and  the  houses  of  all  his  servants,  and  that  they  might  take 
away  whatsoever  they  chose  of  his  people  or  his  property.  This 
demand  Ahab,  by  advice  of  his  council,  refused.  The  haughly  Sy- 
rian then  determined  on  vengeance,  declaring  that  his  host  was  so 
numerous,  as  to  be  able  to  take  up  all  the  dust  of  Samaria  in 
their  hands ;  to  which  Ahab  replied  in  terms  so  just  and  forcible, 
that  they  have  become  an  everlasting  proverb :  '*  Let  not  him  thai 
girdcth  on  his  harness  boast  himself  as  he  that  putteth  it  oS.** 
1  Kings  XX,  11. 

To  prove  still  further  the  effect  of  merciful  interposition  on  this 
generally  apostate  people,  a  prophet  of  the  Lord  was  sent  to  Ahab 
in  this  extremity,  and  said,  "  Thus  saith  the  Lord,  Hast  thou  seen 
all  this  great  multitude?  behold,  I  will  deliver  it  into  thine  hand 
this  day ;  and  thou  shalt  know  that  I  am  the  Lord.  And  Ahab 
said.  By  whom  ?  And  he  said,  Even  by  the  young  m&i  of  the 
princes  of  the  provinces.  Then  he  said.  Who  shall  order  the  battle  ? 
And  he  answered.  Thou."  Verses  13,  14.  The  case  was  sufficiently 
urgent,  and  Ahab  had  seen  enough  of  the  manifested  power  of  J^o- 
vah  to  be  obedient  to  this  teaching.  He  selected  the  princes  of  the 
provinces,  two  hundred  and  thirty-two  men,  and  ordered  seven  thou- 
sand soldiers  to  follow  them.  They  went  out  at  noon,  when  the 
Syrians  were  indulging  in  dissipation  and  security;  and  this  little 
band  attacked  the  host  of  Syria,  which,  thrown  into  disorder,  fled. 
The  army  of  Israel  pursued  them.  Benhadad,  himself  foremost 
in  the  disgraceful  flight,  reached  his  own  border,  with  those  of  hit 
army  who  had  escaped  the  great  slaughter  which  took  plaoe 
the  rout 
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After  this  deliverance,  the  same  prophet  who  had  foretold  it,  and 
flie  means  by  which  it  should  be  effected,  came  again  to  Ahab,  and 
eiharged  him  to  strengthen  himself,  for  that  the  invasion  would  be 
repeated  the  following  year.  This,  too,  was  verified;  and  Ahab, 
again  instructed  by  a  "  man  of  God,"  not  only  routed  his  foes  with 
a  great  slaughter,  but  took  Benhadad  prisoner.  He,  however,  treated 
him  with  much  kindness ;  and,  having  extorted  a  promise  that  all 
the  cities  which  had  been  taken  from  Israel  should  be  restored,  he 
sent  him  away  in  peace.  Immediately  after  this  event,  one  of  the 
sons  of  the  prophets  assured  Ahab  from  the  Lord,  that,  as  he  had 
allowed  the  long  of  Syria  thus  to  escape,  his  life  should  be  forfeited 
a8>  penalty,  and  the  life  of  his  people  instead  of  that  of  the  liberated 
Syrians.  The  manner  in  which  this  address  was  given  added 
great  weight  to  the  sad  tidings ;  so  that  the  king  of  Israel  *'  went  to 
his  house  heavy  and  displeased.''  Verse  43.  It  is  astonishing  to 
find  men  of  learning  and  religion  speak  of  this  threatening  as  if  it 
arose  out  of  "  the  spirit  of  the  age ;"  when,  from  the  whole  case,  it 
is  so  evident  that  the  lenity  of  Ahab  was  not  only  extravagant  an<i^ 
misplaced,  but  clearly  indicated  a  favorable  disposition  toward  ido- 
latry in  the  mind  of  the  king. 

Yet  all  this  was  insufficient  to  produce,  either  in  the  sovereign  or 
the  people,  a  reverence  for  JehovsJi,  or  a  respect  for  his  laws.  Soon 
afterward  we  hear  that  Ahab  much  wished  to  purchase  a  vineyard, 
which  stood  close  to  his  palace  at  Jezreel.  But  Naboth,  the  owner, 
would  not  consent  to  sell  his  inheritance.  The  proud  monarch  took 
this  refusal  as  such  an  indignity,  that  he  grieved  much,  and  would 
not  eat.  Jezebel,  however,  having  understood  the  cause  of  his  grie^ 
immediately  promised  him  possession  of  the  desired  spot.  Accord- 
ingly, she  procured  suborned  witnesses,  who  charged  !Naboth  with 
treason  and  blasphemy,  for  which  he  was  immediately  put  to  death. 
Jesebel  then  invited  her  husbcmd  to  gratify  his  desire,  seeing  Na- 
both  was  dead.  Ahab,  who  could  not  but  be  privy  to  the  guilt  of 
these  transactions,  gladly  went  to  take  possession  of  his  prey.  Here, 
however,  he  had  another  proof  that  Jehovah  is  the  God  of  all  the 
eartk  Whilst  intent  upon  his  new  acquisition,  the  eyes  of  Elijah 
rested  upon  him ;  his  voice  of  thunder  sank  into  his  heart,  while  he 
said,  "  Hast  thou  killed,  and  also  taken  possession  ?  In  the  place 
where  dogs  licked  the  blood  of  NaboUi  shall  dogs  lick  thy  blood, 
even  thine ;"  adding,  to  complete  the  denunciation,  "  The  dogs  shall 
eat  Jezebel  by  the  wall  of  Jezreel."  1  Kings  xid,  19,  23.  These 
terrible  predictions  greatly  troubled  Ahab.  He  had,  on  many  pre- 
vious occasions,  seen  the  word  of  the  Lord  abundantly  verified;  and 
he  now  trembled  at  the  prospect  of  having  immediately  to  endure 
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the  punishment  which  he  so  richly  merited.  These  alanoing  appre- 
hensions seem  to  have  led  him  to  some  measure  of  godly  repentanoe. 
He  humbled  himself,  "  rent  his  clothes,  and  put  saokcloUi  upon  his 
flesh,  and  fasted,  and  lay  in  sackcloth,  and  went  softly."  Verse  27. 
Because  of  these  manifestations  of  humility,  the  infliction  of  the  evil 
was  graciously  deferred. 

Notwithstanding  the  extravagant  kindness  which  Ahab  had  showed 
to  Benhadad,  the  Syrian  king,  when  safely  returned  to  his  own 
country,  refused  to  comply  with  the  conditions  which  he  had  so  so- 
lemnly promised  to  perform.  The  towns  previously  taken  fix>m 
Israel  by  the  Syrians  were  not  restored.  This  produced  a  renewal 
of  hostilities,  whidi  continued  three  years. 

In  the  third  year  of  this  war,  Jehoshaphat  king  of  Judah  came 
down  to  Samaria  to  visit  the  king  of  Israel.  The  asperity  fbrmeriy 
esdsting  between  the  two  kingdoms  appears  by  this  time  to  have 
passed  away,  and  a  good  understanding  and  feeling  to  have  been 
produced.  During  this  visit,  Ahab  pointed  out  to  Jehoshaphat  the 
«nju8t  retention  of  Ramoth-gilead  by  the  king  of  Syria,  and  soli- 
cited his  aid  in  recovering  it.  Jehoshaphat  at  once  agreed  to  join 
him,  but  proposed  inquiring  of  the  Lord  respecting  the  entapriae. 
Ahab  called  together  his  prophets,  four  hundred  in  number,  who  all 
predicted  a  favorable  issue  to  the  undertaking.  But  Jehoshaphat 
was  not  satisfied ;  inquiring,  "  Is  there  not  here  a  prophet  of  the  Lord 
besides,  that  we  might  inquire  of  him  ?  And  the  king  of  Israel  said 
unto  Jehoshaphat,  There  is  yet  one  man,  Micaiah  the  son  of  Imlah, 
by  whom  we  may  inquire  of  the  Lord :  but  I  hate  him ;  for  he  ioQi 
not  prophesy  good  concerning  me,  but  evil."*  1  Kings  xxii,  7,  8. 
At  the  request  of  the  king  of  Judah,  howev^,  he  was  sent  for ;  and 
he  predicted  a  most  disastrous  issue  of  the  expedition.  Many  con- 
flicting opinions  have  been  formed  of  this  singular  history.  It  ap- 
pears, however,  very  probable,  that  the  four  hundred  prophets  were 
the  idolatrous  ministers  of  Ahab,  now  presented  as  pretended  pro- 
phets of  the  Lord,  but  engaged  to  carry  out  the  king's  views.  This 
may  be  gathered  from  the  fact,  that  Micaiah  calls  them  Ahab's 
jHTophets,  (verse  23;)  and  the  messengers  sent  to  call  Micaiah 
diarged  him  to  speak  that  which  was  good,  (verse  18 ;)  that  is, 
which  was  agreeable  to  the  royal  ear.  The  true  character  of  these 
prophets  is  further  indicated  by  the  parable  in  which  Mj^iali  de- 
scribes them  to  be  actuated  by  a  lying  spirit. 

The  most  remarkable  part  of  the  case  is,  that,  after  this  wanun^ 
the  pious  king  of  Judah  should  still  consent  to  take  a  part  in  the 
enterprise.    This  may,  however,  be  in  some  measure  aooonnted  fiir, 

»  How  dmiUff  is  the  caw  deiMribed  in  the  Biad,  book  i,  line  106  ] 
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bf  an  intermarriage  whidi  had  taken  place  between  the  families ; 
Jehoram,  the  son  of  Jehoshaphat,  having  married  Athaliah,  daughter 
of  Ahab.  The  expedition  was  accordingly  undertaken  and  defeated. 
Ahab  having  been  killed  in  the  conflict,  llie  blood  was  washed  from 
lua  chariot  in  the  pool  of  Samaria,  where  the  dogs  licked  it  up,  as 
predicted  by  ElijaL  Ahaziah  succeeded  to  the  throne  of  his  father 
Ahab.  This  sovereign,  while  he  continued  to  support  the  idolatry 
of  Jeiebel,  with  a  wicked  seal  worthy  of  his  parentage,  also  con- 
tinued to  cultivate  friendly  relations  with  Judah.  In  conjunction 
with  J^oehaphat,  he  projected  the  restoration  of  the  maritime  traflic 
to  Ophir,  which  had  been  found  so  lucrative  in  the  days  of  Solomon. 
A  prophet  of  Jehovah,  however,  denounced  this  wicked  alliance  to 
the  king  of  Judah,  and  predicted  the  failure  of  the  scheme.  This 
prediction  was  fulfilled :  for,  althou^  the  confederate  kings  made 
great  efiforts  to  equip  a  navy,  the  vessels  never  proceeded  on  the 
voyage,  but  were  wrecked  before  they  cleared  out  of  the  port.  2  Chron. 
zz,  86-87. 

Aliagifth  did  not  long  survive  this  fruitless  attempt.  *  He  fell  through 
a  lattice  fix>m  an  upper  chamber  of  his  palace,  in  Samaria,  and  was 
g^reatly  injured  by  the  fall.  In  this  extremity,  he  sent  to  inquire  of 
the  oiade  of  Beelzebub,  the  god  of  Ekron,  whether  he  should  re- 
oover.  But^  at  the  word  of  the  Lord,  Elijah  interposed  himself 
before  the  messenger  in  his  way ;  and,  having  boldly  reproved  the 
king  for  seeking  information  from  a  Heathen  temple,  he  declared 
that  he  should  surely  die ;  a  threatening  which  was  shortly  after  ac- 
eomplidied ;  and  Jehoram,  his  brother,  reigned  in  his  stead. 

Soon  after  the  accession  of  this  prince,  we  find  him,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  kings  of  Judah  and  Edom,  engaged  in  an  expedition 
against  the  Moabites.  In  this  war,  it  appears  that  Elisha  first 
actnaUy  entered  upon  the  prophetic  oflice.  Elijah  had  been  glori- 
ously translated  to  heaven ;  and  the  son  of  Shaphat,  according  to 
his  earnest  desire,  had  caught  his  mantle  and  his  spirit.  He  accom- 
panied this  expedition;  and  when,  by  great  mismanagement,  the 
confederate  army  was  on  the  point  of  perishing  for  want  of  water, 
he  procured  them  a  miraculous  supply,  which  was  also  the  means 
of  their  obtaining  a  complete  victory  over  the  Moabites. 

The  fame  of  Elisha  as  a  prophet  and  worker  of  miracles  grew  ra- 
pidly. He  healed  the  waters  at  Jericho,  when  found  of  very  dele- 
terious quality ;  multiplied  the  distressed  widow's  oil ;  restored  to 
Bfe  the  child  of  the  Shunammite ;  destroyed  the  poisonous  quality  of 
certain  noxious  herbs ;  and  fed  a  hundred  men  on  twenty  loaves. 
Buch  miraculous  powers  soon  spread  his  fame  to  all  surrounding 
eonntries.    The  king  of  Syria^  hearing  of  it,  sent  his  £ftvorito  gene- 
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ral,  Naaman,  to  the  king  of  Israel,  that  he  might  be  healed  of  his 
leprosy ;  and,  notwithstanding  the  dismay  with  which  this  strange 
application  inspired  the  king  of  Israel,  EUsha  complied  with  the  re- 
quest, and  sent  the  leper  back  perfectly  healed. 

Nor  was  the  power  of  the  prophet  confined  to  these  private  cases. 
The  king  of  Israel  having  commenced  or  renewed  the  war  with  Sy- 
ria, Elisha  nnveiled  all  the  movements  of  the  enemy,  so  that  the 
comisels  of  Benhadad  were  as  well  known  in  the  palace  of  Samaria 
as  in  that  of  Syria.  Enraged  at  having  his  plans  thus  exposed,  and 
being  well  aware  of  the  agency  by  which  it  was  done,  the  Syrian 
king  determined  to  destroy  the  prophet ;  and  for  this  purpose  sent 
a  body  of  troops  to  invest  Dothan,  where  he  then  was.  This  was 
done  so  effectually,  that  all  merely  human  hope  of  escape  was  cut 
off.  But,  in  answer  to  the  prayer  of  Elisha,  in  the  morning  his  ser- 
vant saw  the  mountain  covered  with  *'  horses  and  chariots  of  fire.'' 
2  Kings  vi,  17.  Then  Elisha  smote  the  Syrians  with  blindness, 
and  led  them  into  the  midst  of  Samaria,  where  they  were  restored 
to  sight.  After  showing  them  that  they  were  completely  at  the 
mercy  of  Israel,  he  gave  them  refreshment,  and  sent  them  away. 

Finding  all  other  measures  unavailing,  Benhadad  assembled  an 
immense  army,  and  laid  siege  to  Samaria.  The  king  of  Israel  dared 
not  to  meet  him  in  the  field ;  and  the  defenses  of  the  capital  were  so 
strong,  that  the  city  could  not  be  taken  by  assault.  But  no  sufficient 
magazine  of  provisions,  independent  of  the  surrounding  country, 
had  been  provided.  Famine,  therefore,  soon  became  more  terrible 
than  the  sword.  The  sacred  narrative  gives  a  fearfully  vivid  picture 
of  the  sufferings  endured  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  city  during  this 
siege.  An  ass's  head  was  sold  for  fourscore  pieces  of  silver,  about 
£2.  ds.  What,  then,  must  have  been  the  value  of  the  whole  of  the 
animal !  How  docs  the  enormous  price  of  this  most  loathsome  flesh 
prove  the  intensity  of  public  want !  Again :  the  fourth  part  of  a  cab 
of  doves'  dung  was  sold  for  five  pieces  of  silver.  The  reader  will 
scarcely  require  to  be  informed  that  the  term  which  our  translators 
have  rendered  "  doves'  dung,"  is,  by  the  best  biblical  critics,  sup- 
posed to  mean  a  kind  of  pulse,  a  half  pint  of  which  was  worth  about 
three  shillings.  But  these  proofs  of  scarcity  sink  into  insignificance^ 
when  we  rc^  of  the  horrible  appeal  made  to  the  king,  as,  passing 
upon  the  wall,  he  surveyed  the  power  of  the  enemy  without,  and  the 
sufferings  of  his  people  within,  the  city.  ''  There  cried  a  woman  unto 
him,  saying.  Help,  my  lord,  0  king.  And  the  king  said  unto  her. 
What  aileth  thee?  And  she  answered.  This  woman  said  unto  me^ 
Give  thy  son,  that  we  may  eat  him  to-day,  and  we  will  eat  my  aoa 
to-morrow.    So  we  boiled  my  son,  and  did  eat  him :  and  I  said  unio 
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Jier  on  the  next  day,  G  ive  thy  son,  that  we  may  eat  him :  and  aha 
Imtik  hid  her  Bon."  Verses  26, 28, 29.  The  ab-eady  afflicted  monarch 
via  oirerwhehned  with  grief  at  this  shocking  recital :  he  rent  hia 
dothes,  and  thus  showed  that  he  had  sackcloth  on  his  flesh.  Thia 
diinax  of  agony  led  the  king  to  a  detemination,  which  will  appear, 
at  the  present  time,  most  extravagant  and  unreasonable.  His  de- 
dared  resolve  was,  to  take  off  the  head  of  Elisha  that  very  day.  It 
has  from  hence  been  generally  supposed,  that  the  king  attributed  these 
evils  to  the  influence  of  the  prophet.  But  this  is  far  from  being  evi- 
dent It  is  much  more  likely  that  he  thought  the  prophet  had  suffi- 
cient power  with  God  to  procure  some  deliverance,  or  alleviation  of 
the  misery,  but  that  he  would  not 

Elisha  was,  by  Divine  inspiration,  made  aware  of  the  danger ;  and 
idien  the  messenger  of  death  arrived  at  the  door  of  the  house  where 
he  was,  he  found  means  to  detain  him  there  until  the  king,  who  fol- 
lowed him,  also  arrived.  Elisha  then  declared,  by  the  word  of  the 
Lord,  that  that  day  should  terminate  these  terrible  sufferings ;  that 
on  the  morrow  provision  should  be  so  abundant,  that  a  seah  (about 
two  gallons  and  a  half)  of  fine  flour  should  be  sold  for  a  shekel,  (about 
two  shillings  and  four-pence,)  and  two  seahs  of  barley  for  a  shekel, 
in  the  gate  of  Samaria.  2  Kings  vii,  1.  This  intelligence  seemed 
10  incredible,  that  the  officer  who  accompanied  the  king  intimated 
bia  opinion  that  it  could  not  be,  unless  the  Lord  would  make  win- 
dows in  heaven,  and  rain  flour  from  thence.  The  prophet  iterated 
the  prediction ;  adding  that,  although  this  man  should  see  it,  he 
should  not  eat  of  it. 

On  that  day  the  Lord  so  affiig^ted  the  Syrians  with  supernatural 
noises,  resembling  those  made  by  the  rapid  march  of  a  great  army, 
and  filled  them  with  such  unaccountable  consternation,  that  they  with 
one  cons^t  abandoned  their  camp,  and  fled.  Being  fully  persuaded 
that  a  host  of  Hittites  or  Egyptians  had  been  procured  to  aid  Israel, 
they  did  not  stay  to  strike  their  tents,  or  even  to  take  their  property 
or  provision ;  but  fled  in  the  greatest  haste,  until  they  had  crossed 
the  Jordan.  Still  the  famished  inhabitants  of  the  city  saw  no  signs 
of  relief;  until  four  lepers,  who  were  shut  without  the  gate,  and 
nearly  perishing  with  hunger,  determined,  in  the  twilight  of  the  even- 
21^  to  ventiure  into  the  Syrian  camp,  which  they  found  entirely  aban- 
doned by  the  army,  but  replete  with  provisions  and  articles  of  luxury. 
Having  amply  provided  for  themselves,  they  conveyed  the  intelligence 
to  the  porter  at  the  gate  of  the  city,  and  he  to  the  king.  Jehoram 
arose  in  the  night,  and,  as  was  very  natural,  supposed  that  the  aban- 
donment of  the  camp  was  a  stratogem  to  draw  out  the  inhabitants 
of  the  town  that  they  might  be  destroyed.    A  few  horsemen  were 
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therefore  sent  io  reconnoitre;  and  their  testimony  established  the 
joyful  fact,  that  the  siege  was  raised,  and  the  whole  Syrian  camp, 
with  its  fomiture  and  provision,  abandoned.  The  people,  therefore^ 
at  once  sallied  out,  and  spoiled  the  camp ;  and  the  abundance  of 
provisions  was  so  great,  that  the  prediction  of  Elisha,  as  to  its  pricey 
was  verified ;  as  it  was  also  in  respect  of  the  incredulous  officer ;  for 
he  being  appointed  to  arrange  the  business  at  the  gate  of  the  city, 
the  crowd  was  so  great  that  he  was  trodden  to  death. 

Soon  after  this  unexpected  deliverance,  Benhadad,  the  king  of 
Syria,  fell  sick.  Josephus  intimates  that  his  distemper  was  occa- 
sioned by  the  melancholy  conviction,  that  his  attempt  on  Samaria 
had  been  frustrated,  not  by  the  power  of  man,  or  any  accidental  dr- 
cumstance,  but  by  the  interposition  of  Heaven.  It  is,  however,  a 
singular  and  unexplained  circumstance,  that  about  this  time  we  find 
Elisha  at  Damascus.  No  sooner  had  intelligence  of  his  arrival 
reached  the  ears  of  the  king,  than  he  sent  the  prophet,  by  the  hand 
of  his  principal  officer,  Hazael,  a  magnificent  present  "  of  every  good 
thing  of  Damascus,  forty  camels*  burden."  This  was  presented  to 
Elisha,  with  the  very  respectful  inquiry,  "Thy  son  Benhadad  king 
of  Syria  hath  sent  me  to  thee,  saying,  Shall  I  recover  of  this  dis- 
ease?" 2  Kings  viii,  9.  The  prophet  answered  in  terms  of  enig- 
matical import :  "  Go,  say  unto  him.  Thou  mayest  certainly  recover : 
howbeit  the  Lord  hath  showed  me  that  he  shall  surely  die."  Then, 
looking  steadfastly  and  long  in  the  face  of  the  messenger,  "the  man 
of  God  wept.  And  Hazael  said.  Why  weepeth  my  lord?  And  he 
answered,  Because  I  know  the  evil  that  thou  wilt  do  imto  the  children 
-of  Israel :  their  strongholds  wilt  thou  set  on  fire,  and  their  young 
men  wilt  thou  slay  with  the  sword."  Verses  10-12.  Hazael  express- 
ed much  surprise  at  this  announcement,  apparently  incredulous  as 
to  his  means  of  effecting  such  great  objects ;  but  the  prophet  silenced 
every  doubt,  by  the  assurance  that  the  whole  case  was  under  his  eye : 
"  The  Lord  has  shown  me  thee  ruling  over  Syria."  (See  Appendix, 
note  83.) 

In  due  time  this  prediction  was  fulfilled.  Hazael  returned  to  his 
master  with  a  favorable  report;  but,  on  the  next  day,  "he  took  a 
thick  cloth,  and  dipped  it  in  water,  and  spread  it  on  bis  fayce,  so  tiiat 
he  died."  Verse  15.  The  murderer  seems  to  have  had  no  difficuUj 
in  stepping  into  the  vacant  throne.  Nor  was  he  unequal  to  the  stft- 
tion  which  he  had  so  wickedly  obtidned. 

Jehoram  king  of  Israel  seized  this  opportunity  of  endeavoring  to 

recover  possession  of  Ramoth-gilead,  in  a  fruitless  attempt  on  whidi 

his  father  Ahab  was  slain.    In  this  effort,  as  in  the  former  one,  the 

lung  of  Judah  joined  his  forces  to  those  of  Israel.    In  a  battle  fouj^ 
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in  this  war,  Jehoram  was  wounded,  and  obliged  to  retam  to  Jezreel ; 
and  soon  after  the  king  of  Israel  went  down  to  see  him.  While 
these  events  were  transpiring,  or  immediately  afterward,  Bamoth- 
giesA  was  taken,  and  the  army  held  possession,  probably  expecting 
a  connter  attack  from  the  forces  of  Syria.  At  this  juncture  one  of 
the  sons  of  the  prophets,  sent  by  Elisha,  appeared  before  Jehu,  ^dio 
had  been  left  in  command  of  the  army,  as  he  sat  with  the  other  offi- 
cers ;  and,  having  called  him  into  a  private  place,  anointed  him  king 
over  Israel ;  at  the  same  time  charging  him  by  the  word  of  the  Lord 
to  cut  off  the  whole  house  of  Ahab. 

The  soldiers  were  no  sooner  informed  of  this  appointment,  than 
they  immediately  confirmed  it.  Jehu  was  at  once  saluted  as  king. 
The  trumpets  sounded,  and  public  proclamation  to  that  effect  was  tii 
once  made.  The  sovereign  elect  well  knew  that  his  safety  and  suc- 
cess depended  upon  the  promptitude  and  energy  of  his  conduct :  he 
therefore  proceeded  with  a  select  body  of  troops  by  rapid  marches  to 
Jexreel.  The  kings  of  Israel  and  Judah,  while  congratulating  them- 
selves on  their  success  against  the  arms  of  Syria,  and  enjoying  re- 
pose in  \he  favorite  city  of  Jezebel,  were  surprised  by  being  inform- 
ed that  a  party  of  armed  men  were  rapidly  approaching  the  city. 
In  a  short  time  they  were  furdier  told  that  Jehu  was  at  their  head. 
Jehoram,  impatient  to  know  the  cause  of  this  movement,  mounted 
his  diariot,  and,  in  company  with  the  king  of  Judah,  went  out  to 
meet  him.  He  was  not  left  long  in  doubt.  The  furious  aspirant 
to  the  crown  reproached  the  king  with  the  wickedness  of  his  bouse, 
and  then  shot  him  dead  with  an  arrow.  The  king  of  Israel  shared 
the  same  fate.  Jehu,  commanding  that  the  body  of  Jehoram  should 
be  cast  into  the  piece  of  ground  which  had  been  so  unright'Cously 
taken  from  Naboth,  hasted  into  the  city.  Here  Jezebel,  whose  vio- 
lent spirit  could  not  be  restrained,  disguised  her  face  and  head,  and, 
looking  through  a  window,  saluted  Jehu  with  the  appropriate  inquiry, 
"Had  Zimri  peace,  who  slew  his  master?''  2  Kings  ix,  31.  But  her 
hour  was  come :  at  the  command  of  Jehu,  she  was  thrown  out  at  the 
window,  and  trampled  to  death  under  the  feet  of  the  horses. 

Having  secured  himself  in  the  possession  of  Jezreel,  Jehu  sent  his 
servants  to  seek  and  bury  Jezebel,  out  of  respect  to  her  royal  rank ; 
but  the  malediction  of  Heaven  had  been  already  fulfilled :  the  dogs 
had  eaten  her,  according  to  the  word  of  the  Lord.  Jehu  then  sent 
a  letter  to  those  who  had  the  charge  of  the  princes  of  the  house  of 
Ahab,  and  to  the  rulers  of  Samaria, — seventy  sons  of  Ahab  being 
in  that  city, — calling  upon  them  to  select  the  best  of  the  princes,  to 
set  him  on  the  throne,  and  to  prepare  to  fi^t  in  his  support.  These 
persons^  however,  shrank  from  the  dangerous  task;  they  saw  the 
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ctnstio  irony  of  the  request,  and  replied  by  placing  themselTefl 
dor  the  orders  of  Jehu.  His  terms  were, ''  If  ye  be  mine,  and  if  ye 
will  hearken  unto  my  voioe,  take  ye  the  heads  of  the  men  your  mat- 
ter's sons,  and  come  to  me  to  Jezrcel  by  to-morrow  this  time." 
2  Kings  z,  6.  This  was  complied  with,  and  the  next  morning  saw 
the  seventy  heads  disposed  in  two  heaps  by  the  gate  of  JezreeL 
Nor  did  this  satisfy  the  vengeance  of  the  son  of  Nimshi :  he  "  slew 
all  that  remained  of  the  house  of  Ahab  in  Jezreel,  and  all  his  great 
men,  and  his  kinsfolks,  and  his  priests,  until  he  left  him  none  re- 
maining." Verso  11. 

Having  accomplished  his  purpose  in  Jezreel,  Jehu  went  up  to 
Samaria.  By  the  way,  he  had  further  opportunity  of  indulging  his 
sanguinary  spirit ;  for,  before  he  reached  the  capital,  he  met  forty* 
two  persons,  relatives  of  the  king  of  Judah,  who,  ignorant  of  wlmk 
had  Ukken  place,  were  going  down  to  visit  the  royal  fiamily  at  JezreeL 
All  these  he  immediately  put  to  death.  In  this  joiuiiey,  also,  he 
met  with  Jehonadab,  the  son  of  Rechab,  whom  he  took  up  into  his 
chariot,  and  invited  him  to  *'  come  and  see  "  his  "  zeal  for  the  Lord." 
Verses  15,  10.  This  person  is  generally  supposed  to  have  been  the 
founder  of  the  Rechabites,  spoken  of  by  Jeremiah.  He  was  not  an 
Israelite,  but  a  Kcnite ;  yet,  as  a  worsluper  of  Jehovah,  and  a  deter- 
mined enemy  to  idolatry,  he  might  feci  a  great  interest  in  the  refor- 
mation which  Jehu  was  professing  to  eficet ;  while,  on  the  other 
hand,  being  a  person  of  acknowledged  religious  character,  his 
presence  in  the  chariot  might  tend  to  facilitate  the  objects  of  the  king. 

On  arriving  at  Samaria,  Jehu  callod  a  solemn  assembly  of  dl 
those  who  were  attached  to  the  idolatry  of  Sidon.  He  even  went  so 
fiur  as  to  make  large  professions  of  reverence  for  Baal ;  protesting 
that  even  Ahab  served  Baal  little  in  comparison  with  what  he  would 
do.  Under  the  influence  of  these  professions  and  invitations,  all 
the  worshipers  of  Baal,  came  together.  Having  taken  great  pains 
to  get  every  one  who  revered  Baal  and  none  else,  into  this  assem- 
bly, he  had  them  all  destroyed.  He  also  burned  all  the  images  of 
Baal,  and  brake  the  temple,  and  rooted  his  worship  out  of  Israel. 

Tet,  notwithstanding  all  this,  "  Jehu  took  no  heed  to  walk  in  the 
law  of  the  Lord  God  of  Israel  with  all  his  heart."  Verse  81.  He 
neither  departed  from  the  sin  of  Jeroboam,  nor  gave  up  the  worship 
of  the  calves  at  Bethel  and  Dan. 

But  although  special  Divine  interposition  was  -thus  manifested  in 
the  elevation  of  the  son  of  Nimshi  to  the  crown,  he  did  not  conse- 
crate himself  to  the  service  of  Jehovah.  His  obedience  was  mer^y 
political,  for  selfish  purposes,  and  therefore  not  acceptable  to  God. 
When  the  Divine  requirement  stood  in  opposition  to  his  notioni  of 
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poGof  ,  he  disobeyed.  UnB  conduoi  produoed  tbe  uBual  restdte  oif 
neticmal  disaster  and  defeat  Hasael  king  of  Syria  attacked  the 
borders  of  Israel  with  great  success.  He  appears  to  have  subdued 
all  tbe  trsnsjordanic  territories,  making  that  river  the  eastern  fron- 
tier of  Israel. 

As  Jehu  did  not  &ith(ull7  restore  the  worship  of  Jehovah,  the 
Lord  would  not  permanently  establish  his  family  on  the  throne  of 
Israel ;  but,  as  he  so  fully  executed  the  Divine  will  in  the  extirpation 
of  the  wioked  family  of  Ahab,  and  in  the  destruction  of  the  idolatry 
of  Baal,  it  was  declared  Ihat  his  children  to  the  fourth  generation 
should  continue  on  the  throne. 

Some  writers  place  the  mission  of  Jonah  in  the  reign  of  Jehu. 
He  was  called  from  the  kingdom  of  Israel,  and  sent  to  the  king  of 
Assyria^  and  the  people  of  his  capital,  to  command  them  to  repent 
At  no  time  was  the  word  of  a  prophet  of  Israel  likely  to  have  greater 
eflbet  The  predictions  and  miracles  of  Elijah  and  Elisha  must  have 
been  known,  not  only  in  the  countries  bordering  on  Judea,  but  in 
disiaat  lands.  At  Damascus  we  have  seen  that  the  latter  prophet 
was  received  as  the  messenger  of  God.  When  these  facts  are  con- 
ndered,  it  is  not  a  matter  of  so  much  surprise,  when  a  prophet  of 
Israel  stood  and  publicly  predicted  the  ruin  of  Nineveh  within  three 
cbjB,  that  it  should  have  produced  the  humiliation  and  penitence 
wlddi  at  that  time  averted  the  threatened  doom. 

An  incident  in  the  life  of  this  prophet  also  reminds  us  of  an  interi- 
esting  and  important  fact  He  ''went  down  to  Joppa;  and  he 
fcond  a  ship  going  to  Tarshish."  Jonah  i,  8.  So,  then,  amid 
the  rapid  fluctuations  and  severe  reverses  to  which  the  idolatries  of 
Israel  had  subjected  this  section  of  the  sons  of  Jacob,  the  Pheniciaa 
merchants  of  Tyre,  steady  to  their  purpose,  pursued  their  commer- 
cial intercourse  with  the  west.  It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  it  was 
in  a  vessel  sailing  to  Spain,  and,  in  all  probability,  to  Britain,  that 
die  disobedient  prophet  endeavored  in  vain  to  escape. 

At  the  death  of  Jehu,  his  son  Jehoahaz  succeeded  to  the  throne 
of  Israel.  We  know  but  little  of  his  disastrous  reign,  except  that 
the  monarch  still  upheld  the  worship  established  by  Jeroboam,  and 
was  grievously  oppressed  by  Hazael  king  of  Syria.  "  For  the  king  of 
Syria  had  destroyed  them,  and  had  made  them  like  the  dust  by  thresh- 
ing." 2Kingsxiii,7.  So  ruinous  to  thestrengthofthe  kingdom  were 
diese  aggressions,  that  the  king  of  Israel  had  only  **  fifty  horsemen, 
md  ten  chariots,  and  ten  thousand  footmen,"  left.  This  oppression, 
however,  led  to  prayer :  *'  Jehoahas  besought  the  Lord,  and  the  Lord 
hearkened  unto  him."  Verse  4.  It  is  also  said  that  "  the  Lord  gave 
land  a  saviour."  Verse  6.     If  this  applies  to  any  deliverance 
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wrouj^t  out  in  the  time  of  thlB  king,  we  have  no  infonnation 
epecting  it ;  most  probably,  however,  it  predicted  one  in  the  follow- 
ing reign. 

Jehoahaz  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Joash,  who,  although  he 
departed  not  from  the  wickedness  of  the  son  of  Nebat,  yet,  having 
heard  that  the  aged  prophet  Elisha  was  sick,  went  down  to  see  him ; 
and,  regarding  the  venerable  man  as  the  strength  of  Israel,  ''  wept 
over  his  face,  and  said,  0  my  father,  my  father,  the  chariot  of  Israel, 
and  the  horsemen  thereof."  Verse  14.  Elisha  commanded  the  king 
to  take  a  bow  and  arrows,  and  putting  his  hands  on  the  king's 
hands,  told  him  to  shoot  out  at  the  window  eastward :  upon  which 
the  prophet  said,  that  was  the  arrow  of  the  Lord*s  deliverance  from 
Syria.  The  king  was  then  desired  to  take  his  arrows,  and  smite 
the  ground.  He  did  so  ''  thrice,  and  stayed."  The  prophet  was 
wroth  that  he  had  smitten  but  thrice ;  saying,  "  Thou  shouldest  have 
smitten  five  or  six  times ;  then  hadst  thou  smitten  Syria  till  thott 
hadst  consumed  it :  whereas  now  thou  shalt  smite  Syria  but  thrice." 
Verse  IS,  19.  By  these  symbolical  actions  did  the  dying  prophet 
predict  the  deliverance  of  Israel  from  the  wretched  subjection  to 
which  it  had  been  reduced,  and  censure  the  lack  of  zeal  and  energy 
which  the  king  displayed. 

'No  prince  had  assumed  the  government  of  Israel  under  more  ad- 
verse circumstances  than  Joash.  But  the  death  of  Hazael,  goon 
after,  greatly  improved  the  aspect  of  afiairs.  This  Syrian  king  had 
been  a  scourge  of  the  ten  tribes,  beyond  any  who  had  prec-eded  him. 
His  name  was  the  terror  of  the  land.  And,  although  his  son  and 
successor,  Benhadad,  was  not  less  hostile  in  his  disposition,  he 
lacked  the  talents  and  energy  of  his  father.  In  the  war  which  en- 
sued, Joash  recovered  the  cities  which  Hazael  had  taken  from  Israel, 
and  obtained,  according  to  the  word  of  the  prophet,  three  signal  vic- 
tories over  the  Syrian  armies. 

During  this  reign  there  occurred  one  of  those  unnatural  and  sui- 
cidal wars  which  more  than  once  wasted  the  resources,  and  sacri- 
ficed the  lives,  of  the  children  of  Jacob.  Amaziah,  king  of  Judah. 
having  obtained  a  great  victory  over  the  Edomites,  was  so  elated^ 
that  he  persisted  in  provoking  the  king  of  Israel  to  war.  The  hos- 
tile Hebrews  met  at  Beth-shemesh,  where  the  arms  of  Israel  wexf 
completely  triumphant.  The  king  of  Judah  was  taken  prisoner,  and 
the  victorious  monarch  marched  to  Jerusalem,  broke  down  a  great 
portion  of  the  wall  of  the  city,  took  all  the  gold  and  silver  and  conOj 
vessels  which  were  in  the  house  of  the  Lord ;  and,  with  this  spofl 
and  hostages,  he  returned  in  triumph  to  Samaria.  Joash  had  the 
satisfaction  of  knowing  that,  during  his  reign,  the  position  of  his 
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kingdom  hiid  been  retrieved.  He  had  driven  out  the  enemies  who 
inmpled  upon  the  power  and  independence  of  the  country,  reco- 
vered the  towns  which  had  been  previously  occupied  by  the  8yrian% 
and  left  Israel  respectable  and  respected.  He  was  succeeded  by 
his  son,  Jeroboam  II. 

This  sovereign  seems  to  have  inherited  the  talents  and  energy,  as 
well  as  the  crown,  of  his  father.  He  conducted  the  war  against  Sy- 
ria with  great  success,  and  succeeded  in  recovering,  to  the  dominion 
of  Israel,  all  the  district  to  the  east  of  Jordan,  which  was  regarded 
by  Jo&ua  as  pertaining  to  the  Land  of  Promise.  The  eastern  {ron<» 
tier  of  Israel  was  thus  extended  from  Hamath  to  the  Dead  Sea. 
He  even  succeeded  in  obtaining  military  possession  of  the  capital  of 
Syria;  and  it  is  wortliy  of  notice  that  these  successes  had  been  pre- 
dicted by  the  prophet  Jonah. 

It  does  not  appear  difficult  to  account,  in  some  measure,  for  this 
sudden  flow  of  political  power  and  prosperity  to  Israel.  Just  before 
this  time,  Assyria  appears  to  have  turned  her  military  attention  on 
western  Asia.  Syria  and  other  kingdoms,  which  had  hitherto  been 
the  hereditary  enemies  of  Israel  and  Judah,  were  the  first  to  feel 
tins  aggression.  Harassed  by  Assyria  on  the  east,  and  the  Israel- 
ites on  the  west,  these  powers  fell  one  after  another.  During  their 
gradual  &11,  Israel  appeared  to  rise  into  power  with  sudden  and  un- 
expected rapidity.  But  this  prosperity  was  ephemeral  in  its  dura- 
tion«  These  intermediate  powers  having  been  vanquished,  they  no 
longer  sufficed  to  ward  off  Assyrian  aggression.  The  Israelitee 
were,  therefore,  exposed  to  more  powerful  foes  than  they  had  ever 
previously  encountered.  14  or  was  there  any  manifestation  of  reli- 
^ous  character  which  warranted  the  hope  of  supernatural  deliver- 
ance. The  whole  history  of  the  kingdom  of  Israel  is  a  record  of  the 
unwillingness  of  men  to  acknowledge  the  interpositions  of  God,  and 
their  resistance  against  the  evidence  of  Divine  goodness.  Yet,  at 
this  time,  after  all  their  sufferings  and  sorrows,  they  still  adhered  to 
the  calves  of  Bethel  and  Dan ;  and  Jeroboam  II.,  though  in  other 
respects  an  able  sovereign,  in  this  "  did  that  which  was  evil  in  the 
ti^t  of  the  Lord.''  2  Kings  xiv,  24. 

But  as  the  great  crisis  in  the  history  of  this  people  was  rapidly 
approaching,  so  the  communications  of  Heaven  by  inspired  prophets 
were  not  only  continued,  but  written  and  preserved,  to  be  a  perpe- 
tual monument  of  the  gracious  care  which  Jehovah  manifested 
toward  his  people. 

During  the  reign  of  Jeroboam  11.,  two  of  these  messengers  of  Je- 
hovah were  commissioned  to  the  people  of  Israel.  Hosea  is  be» 
'ieved  to  have  been  the  first,  in  order  of  time.    The  general  scope 
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<rir  his  predictions  is  rapposed  to  have  been  designed,  1.  To  makB 
itke  Jewish  nation  in  general,  and  the  people  of  Israel  in  particokr, 
VBDsible  of  the  guilt  of  their  many  heinous  sins,  and  especially  of 
tibeir  abominable  idolatry.  In  connection  with  this  object,  the  pro- 
phet alludes  to  the  very  corrupt  state  of  the  kingdom.  2.  To  fore- 
tell the  utter  rejection,  complete  ruin,  and  final  captirity  and  de- 
struction, of  the  Israelites,  by  the  Assyrians,  if  they  persisted  in 
their  course  of  wickedness.  In  recording  these  predictions,  the  pro- 
phet exhibits  the  vanity  of  their  trust  in  Egypt,  and  declares  that 
this  power  shall  not  save  them.  3.  To  invite  them  to  repentance 
by  offers  of  mercy.  In  doing  this,  he  intersperses  rich  evangelical 
predictions,  and  shows  the  happiness  and  gloiy  which  they  mig^t 
obtain,  by  being  faithful  to  the  law  and  the  promises  of  God. 

The  writings  of  this  prophet,  although  evidently  but  fragment! 
of  what  were  delivered  by  him,  in  a  long  course  of  public  ministra- 
tion, cast  very  important  light  on  the  purpose  of  God  respecting  his 
people,  if  they  had  been  faithful  to  their  calling.  In  the  glowing 
descriptions  and  profound  prophecies  of  Hosea,  we  see  how  Israel 
might  yet  have  risen  above  the  power  of  all  her  enemies ;  we  see  an 
ahnighty  Arm  ready  to  save ;  we  see,  moreover,  a  glimpse  of  that 
enlarged  range  of  spiritual  vision,  moral  elevation,  and  holy  privi- 
lege, which  would  have  prepared  them  for  the  hearty  reception  of 
the  gospel  of  the  Son  of  God. 

Amos  followed  in  the  same  course.  We  know  not  the  native 
place  of  this  messenger  of  Jehovah ;  but  he  tells  us  that  he  was  not 
trained  in  the  sdhools  of  the  prophets,  but  that  he  was  a  hardman, 
and  a  gatherer  of  sycamore  fruit,  and  that  the  Lord  took  him  by  an 
extraordinary  call,  and  said,  "  Go,  prophesy  unto  my  people  Isnel." 
Amos  vii,  14,  15.  In  the  coiu^e  of  his  ministry  he  proclaimed  the 
word  of  God  at  Bethel,  by  delivering  what  is  now  the  banning  of 
the  seventh  chapter  of  the  book  which  bears  his  name.  He  had  not 
spoken  many  sentences,  when  he  was  interrupted  by  Amasiah,  the 
priest  of  the  idolatrous  worship  there,  who  sent  to  the  king  a  fli^ 
gnmt  misrepresentation  of  the  prophet's  discourse,  falsely  accusing 
him  of  a  design  on  the  king's  life,  and  assuring  Jeroboam  that  hia 
preaching  was  dangerous  to  the  peace  of  the  country :  "  The  land  is 
not  able  to  bear  all  his  words."  Verse  10.  How  many  times  sinot 
has  the  proclamation  of  Qod's  truth  been  subjected  to  the  same 
charge! 

Having  forwarded  his  accusation  against  the  prophet  to  the  kin^ 
this  lying  priest  proceeds  to  advise  the  man  of  God  to  desist  from 
hia  ministry,  at  least  in  that  place, — the  king's  chapel,  and  the  kin^t 
oourt^ — and  to  retire  into  the  land  of  Jndah,  and  prophesy  tbm. 
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in  reply  to  fliis  insidioufl  counsel,  Amos  declares  his  call  to  the 
iflce  by  JehoTah,  and  arraigns  Amaziah  of  the  crime  of  suppressing 
tte  DiTine  message.  He  then  denounces  the  most  fearful  ruin  on 
ihe  fiunily  of  the  priest,  and  adds,  what  he  had  not  previously  com- 
mimicated,  "Israel  shall  surely  go  into  captivity  forth  of  his  land.'' 
Verse  17. 

The  prophet  retired  to  Tekoa,  in  the  land  of  Judah,  and  there 
completed  the  publication  of  the  truth  with  which  he  was  charged. 
To  apprehend  the  scope  of  his  prophecy,  it  is  necessary  to  remember 
tbe  terrible  privations  which  the  Israelites  had  endured  on  account 
of  their  sins,  the  temporary  plenty  and  elevation  which  they  now 
enjoyed;  and  that,  instead  of  being  humble,  and  thankful,  and  obe- 
dient, in  return  for  the  great  goodness  of  God,  they  had  become 
more  wicked,  proud,  licentious,  and  violent,  and  more  than  ever 
Mtnnged  from  God. 

In  these  circumstances  the  prophet  1.  Denounces  fearful  judg- 
rnnts  against  the  neighboring  Gentile  nations,  as  if  to  impress  the 
nind  of  his  people  with  the  great  fisu^,  that  these  kingdoms  were  not 
to  them  really  objects  of  fear  or  hope ;  that  their  safety  or  ruin 
would  proceed  from  God  alone.  2.  He  reveals  the  punishment  of 
Jhidah  and  Israel.  In  respect  of  the  latter  country,  he  delivers  four 
separate  discourses ;  namely,  chap,  ii,  6-16 ;  chap,  iii ;  chap,  iv ; 
•ikI  a  general  lamentation  over  the  house  of  Israel,  with  an  exhorta- 
lioii  to  repentance.  In  this  he  declares  their  captivity  certain,  if 
flity  persist  in  ilieir  sin ;  and  shows  the  nearness  and  severity  of  the 
dmiing  judgment. 

Having  raised  his  country  to  temporal  prosperity,  and  at  the 
Same  time  resisted  all  this  gracious  warning,  Jeroboam  died.  We 
have  no  precise  account  of  the  administration  of  afiiEurs  for  some 
time  after  his  death ;  for  it  was  many  years  before  his  son  Zecha- 
riah  obtained  royal  power,  and  then  he  was  murdered,  after  a  brief 
reign  of  six  months.  His  murderer  was  not  more  successful ;  for 
Bhallum,  althou^  he  stepped  into  the  vacant  throne,  lost  it  and  hia 
life  at  the  end  of  thirty  days.  Menahem,  who  appears  to  have  been 
<me  of  Zechariah's  generals,  marched  against  the  usiuper,  and  de- 
feated and  slew  him.  He  then  marched  to  Tirzah,  formerly  a  royal 
city,  which,  not  submitting  to  him,  he  destroyed,  exercising  W- 
barities  too  horrible  to  record. 

It  is  observable  that  in  this  rapid  succession  of  kings,  however 
Aey  might  differ  in  other  respects,  they  all  agreed  in  this, — ttiey 
did  evil  in  the  si^t  of  the  Lord.  The  nearer  the  judgment,  the 
vore  dead  they  seemed  to  a  sense  of  duty,  the  more  determined  to 
dire  the  wrath  of  Jehovah.    During  this  reign  the  army  of  Assyria 
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made  the  first  direct  aggression  upon  Israel  The  king  of  Nineveh 
came  against  the  land ;  and  Menahem,  acknowledging  himself  his 
servant,  submitted  to  give  him  what  he  should  demand ;  and  he  ex- 
acted from  Israel  a  thousand  talents  of  silver.  This  requirement 
obliged  Menahem  to  levy  a  tax  on  all  the  men  of  wealth,  fifty  she- 
kels of  silver  to  each  man.  By  this  great  sacrifice  a  temporaary 
peace  was  purchased. 

At  the  death  of  Menahem,  his  son  Pekahiah  succeeded  him.  His 
only  memorial  is,  also,  "  that  he  did  evil."  Two  years  afterward  he 
was  slain  and  succeeded  by  Pekah  the  son  of  Bemaliah,  one  of  his 
captains.  This  was  an  able,  energetic,  but  very  wicked  prince.  He 
formed  an  alliance  with  Syria,  against  Judah ;  but  their  united  ef- 
forts were  fruitless  during  the  reign  of  the  pious  Jotham.  After 
his  death,  however,  when  his  unworthy  son  Ahaz  sat  upon  tiie 
throne,  the  confederacy  was  renewed ;  the  advance  of  the  united 
army  threatened  ruin  to  all  the  power  of  the  kingdom.  The  danger 
was  the  more  imminent,  as  the  object  of  the  attack  was  neither  more 
nor  less  than  the  entire  subversion  of  the  house  of  David,  and  the 
establishment  of  another  dynasty  upon  the  throne  of  JudaL  Al- 
though Ahaz  was  imworthy,  in  an  eminent  degree,  of  Divine  inter- 
position ;  yet,  as  this  object  was  opposed  to  the  declared  will  of 
Jehovah,  it  was  signally  frustrated.  This  is  the  more  remarkable, 
because,  before  this  time,  the  king  of  Syria  had  taken  Elath,  die 
port  on  the  Red  Sea  belonging  to  Judah,  had  also  defeated  their 
army,  and  carried  away  great  numbers  of  the  people  into  captivity 
to  Damascus.  Pckah  had  also  defeated  Ahaz  in  a  great  battle,  in 
which  one  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  men  of  Judah  were  slain, 
and  had  taken  captive  two  hundred  thousand  women,  with  sons  and 
daughters,  and  much  spoil,  and  returned  to  Samaria.  But  there 
was  then  in  that  city  a  prophet  of  the  Lord,  whose  name  was  Oded. 
He  went  out  to  meet  the  victors  and  their  captives ;  and  he  remon- 
strated in  such  a  powerful  strain  of  eloquence  on  the  cruelty  and 
iniquity  of  retaining  these  captives,  that  many  of  the  great  men  of 
the  land  joined  with  him,  and  said  the  captives  should  not  be  re- 
ceived into  the  city.  The  idea  of  retaining  them  was  consequently 
abandoned ;  and,  after  having  been  fed  and  clothed,  they  were  with 
the  spoil  kindly  sent  back  to  their  own  land. 

The  kings  of  Syria  and  Israel,  having  so  severely  humbled  Judah, 
persevered  in  their  design  of  subverting  the  house  of  David,  and  of 
setting  another  king  on  the  throne  of  Judah ;  namely,  the  son  of 
Tabeal.  Yet,  although  each  was  separately  able  to  vanquish  Ahai(' 
their  united  strength  could  not  accomplish  that  object.  It  was  M 
this  occasion  that  Isaiah  was  sent  to  the  king  to  predict  the  utter 
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fiilnre  of  the  attempt,  and  the  speedy  ruin  of  the  conspiring  parties; 
al  the  same  time  offering  a  sign,  as  a  certain  pledge  of  the  accom* 
fMshment  of  these  predictions.  Isa.  vii. 

At  the  request  of  Ahaz  king  of  Judah,  the  king  of  Assyria  as- 
aanlted  and  took  Damascus,  killing  Rezin  the  king,  and  at  the  same 
time,  according  to  Josephus,  he  ''  made  an  expedition  against  the 
laradites,  and  had  overrun  all  the  land  of  Gilead,  and  the  region 
beyond  Jordan,  and  the  adjoining  country,  which  is  called  Galilee, 
and  Kadesh,  and  Hazor ;  he  made  the  inhabitants  prisoners,  and 
transplanted  them  into  his  own  kingdom." — Antiquities,  b.  ix, 
eh.  ii,  sec.  1. 

After  these  events,  Hoshea,  the  son  of  Elah,  conspired  against  Pe- 
kah,  and  slew  him,  and  reigned  in  his  stead.  In  the  mean  time, 
Shalmaneser  had  succeeded  to  the  throne  of  Assyria.  He  very  soon 
tamed  his  attention  to  the  state  of  things  in  western  Asia.  In  his 
jBrst  expedition,  Hoshea,  fearing  his  great  power,  submitted  to  him, 
and  was  recognized  as  a  tributary  king.  But,  after  some  years, 
freling  anxious  to  throw  off  this  yoke,  he  endeavored  to  form  an 
alliance  with  the  king  of  Egypt. 

At  this  period  these  two  great  and  ancient  nations,  the  one  in  the 
east,  and  the  other  in  the  west,  were  the  only  really  independent 
powers  who  exercised  an  influence  on  the  countries  between  the 
Nile  and  the  Euphrates.  The  minor  states  of  Syria  and  Palestine, 
therefore,  when  oppressed  by  one,  naturally  turned  for  succor  to  the 
other.  Of  com*se,  these  remarks  only  apply  to  the  seed  of  Jacob  as 
imfiiithAil  to  the  covenant  of  Jehovah.  While  they  obeyed  God,  he 
was  their  strength.  When  they  forsook  him,  they  were  driven  to 
rdy  on  the  usual  policy  of  nations.  Hoshea  did  so.  But  his  cor- 
respondence with  Egypt  was  known  at  Nineveh ;  and  the  Assyrian 
monarch,  to  punish  his  unfaithful  conduct,  marched  again  into  Pales- 
tine. The  case  against  the  king  of  Israel  was  clear ;  for,  confiding 
in  the  protection  of  Egypt,  he  had  not  sent  the  usual  and  promised 
tribute  to  Assyria. 

Against  this  reliance  on  Egypt,  the  prophets  with  one  accord 
lifted  up  their  voices.  But  their  unanimous  protest  was  disregarded ; 
and  now  Israel  felt  it.  The  army  of  Assyria  was  overwhelming ; 
no  help  from  Egypt  appeared:  Hoshea  was  dethroned,  and  the 
greater  part  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  land  were  carried  away  into 
oqptivity,  and  distributed  in  different  cities  and  districts  of  Assyria; 
and  the  king  of  that  country  sent  great  numbers  of  his  own  people 
to  occupy  the  cities  of  Israel. 

Thus  ended  the  kingdom  of  the  ten  tribes.  God  had,  throughout 
tkeir  whole  course,  marvelously  interposed  in  their  behalf  whilst 
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they  htd  M  f^twaaondj  tsd  penevmnf^y  Bumed  •gjmnat  Vam, 
Hftving,  tfaerefbre,  proved  to  them,  and  throng  them  to  the  wUt 
world,  what  his  gracious  purpose  was,  and  how  fully  his  power  WM 
equal  to  the  task,  he  punished  their  continued  idolatry  witli  the  nun 
which  it  had  merited,  and  seaak  them  into  a  captivity  as  hopden  at 
it  was  deserved. 

We  have  deferred  some  r^naifat  on  the  chronology  of  this  king- 
dom, and  some  general  observationt  on  its  religion,  to  the  msA 
chapter. 
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preparing  to  tabdne  tha  reroUed  Tribn,  it  forbidden  by  a  prophet— Ralatif* 
|\Mltfon  of  the  Kingdoms— Jadah  degenaratea  into  Idolatcy—Invaded,  and  JenualaB 
pfamdeied,  bj  Shisbak — Abijam  sacceeds  to  the  Throne— He  inradeg  Israel — Aaa  made 
fini^Prohibita  Idolatry — ^Repels  the  Ethiopian  InTasion— Is  harassed  bj  the  King  of 
Inael— Obtains  DeliTerance  l^  a  League  with  Syri*— lliis  Conduct  condemned— The 
ftopket  persecuted— Jkhqsuaphat  RUOKa — ^He  prohibiU  Idolatry — ^And  issues  a  Com- 
BJarion  for  the  Instruction  of  the  People — Marries  his  Son  to  the  Daughter  of  Ahab— 
JMah  inyaded  by  Moab  and  Ammon — Jehoshaphat  seeks  Refuge  in  Jehovah — Is  glo* 
dDOifyddivered— He  attempts  the  Revival  of  the  Trade  with  Ophir,  but  fails-Jehoram 
■noc^eds  his  Father — He  massacres  all  his  Brethren — He  bestorbs  the  Qeovxs  ahb 
Hmik  Places — Introduces  the  Sidonian  Idolatry,  and  enforces  its  Observance — ^Inv»- 
don  of  the  Kingdom  by  a  combined  Army  of  Philistines  and  Arabians — Who  carry  off 
tha  royal  Family,  and  spoil  the  Palace  of  the  King— Jehoram  dies  miserably,  and  ia 
flMfieeded  by  Ahaziah— He  begins  to  reign  wic]cedly,  and  is  slain  by  Jehu — Athaliah 
wiupa  the  Government— Destroys  all  the  Seed  Royal  except  one  Child — ^And  reigns  six 
Y^ars — Athaliah  slain — And  Joash  placed  on  the  Throne  when  seven  Years  old — ^Ha 
nyain  the  Temple— And  reigns  wisely  nntU  the  Death  of  Jehoiada^He  then  falls  into 
Idolatcy — ^Being  reproved  by  Zechariah  for  hla  Impiety,  he  commands  the  Prophet  to 
be  poi  to  Death — Jerusalem  spoiled  by  Hazael  of  Syri»— Joash  is  murdered  in  his  Bed« 
tnd  locceeded  by  Amaziah — He  begins  to  reign  well — Invades  Edom — Is  victorious — 
Honhipa  the  Deities  of  Seir— Is  rebuked  by  a  Prophet— Whom  he  threatens— He  pro- 
wokm  ft  War  with  Israel— Is  defeated,  and  taken  Prisoner— Uuiah  succeeds  to  the 
Throne — ^He  reigns  well— Humbles  the  PhUiatines,  Anunonites,  and  Arabians— Strength- 
Ma  the  Army— Invents  important  military  Engines — He  inyaoes  the  Priest's  Office, 
Mii,  attempting  to  offer  Incense,  is  smitten  with  Leprosy— The  Nature  and  Influence  of 
the  pfophetic  Office — Jotham  reigns  piously— Micah  prophesies — Abas  reigns  wickedly 
— Judah  defeated  by  Israel  with  great  Loss — ^Isaiah  divinely  commissioned  to  Ahax — The 
King  trusts  in  Assyria,  and  is  disappointed — Hezekiah  reigns — He  reforms  Abuses — 
DaatroyB  Idolatry— And  restores  the  Worship  of  Jehovah— Ceases  to  pay  Tribute  to  the 
King  ef  Aasyria— la  threatened  by  him— Hezekiah*s  Sickness  and  Recovery— 'Jlie  D»- 
stractioB  of  the  Assyrian  Army — Nahum  prophesies— Conduct  of  the  King  to  the  Baby- 
kmith  Ambassadors  condemned — He  is  threatened — ^Manasseh  succeeds  to  the  Throne 
—He  restores  Idolatry— And  persecutes  unto  Death  the  Worshipers  of  Jehovah— Sub- 
4BBd  by  the  King  of  Assyria,  and  carried  away  Cqitive— He  humbles  himself,  repents, 
Ip  ZMtored  to  his  Kingdom,  and  reigns  piously — ^He  dies,  and  is  succeeded  by  Amon 
— Jndah  invaded  by  Assyria— Delivered  by  Judith— Josiah  reigns  well— A  Book  of  the 
lasv  found  in  the  Temple-^osiah  opposes  the  King  of  Egypt— Is  dain— Jeremiah  raised 
1^  to  prophesy— Jehoahai  reigns  wickedly— Is  deposed  by  the  King  of  Sgypt,  who 
places  Jehoiakim  on  the  Throne — He  also  reigns  wickedly,  and  is  succeeded  by  Jehoiar 
chin,  who  is  deposed  by  Nebuchadnezzar,  who  appoints  Zedekiah  King — ^Hc  also  does 
Vfil— He  is  finally  deposed,  and  Jerusalem  destroyed.— Chnmologieal  Table. 

RSHOBOAM  can  scarcely  be  said  to  have  reigned  over  the  whole  He- 
brew nation ;  for  no  sooner  had  he  begun  to  exercise  sovereign  power 
ftan  the  revolt  of  the  ten  tribes  ensued ;  and  he  found  his  dominion 
timited  to  Judah  and  Benjamin.  (See  Appendix,  note  84.)  What- 
ever may  he  thougjbt  of  the  cpnduct  and  policy  of  Behoboam  prior 
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to  the  revolt,  he  certainly  acted  afterward  with  great  energy  and 
decision.  When  the  men  of  Israel  had  consummated  their  treason, 
by  stoning  his  collector  of  taxes,  and  declaring  themselves  inde- 
pendent, he  determined  to  reduce  them  to  obedience  by  force.  For 
this  purpose  ho  speedily  assembled  an  army  of  one  hundred  and 
eighty  thousand  chosen  troops :  nor  is  it  easy  to  conceive  how  the 
refractory  tribes,  in  their  unprepared  state,  could  have  resisted  such 
an  organized  and  numerous  force.  But  the  intended  aggression 
was  forbidden :  "  The  word  of  God  came  unto  Shemaiah,  the  man 
of  God,''  commanding  him  to  speak  to  the  king  and  people  of  Judah 
and  Benjamin,  saying,  "  Ye  shall  not  go  up,  nor  fight  against  your 
brethren  the  children  of  Israel :  for  this  thing  is  from  me."  1  Kings 
zii,  22-24.  The  instant  obedience  of  the  king  and  people  to  this 
mandate  shows,  in  a  remarkable  manner,  that,  notwithstanding  the 
idolatry  and  irreligion  which  had  prevailed,  the  leading  principle  of 
the  theocracy  was  still  recognized  in  Judah  as  supreme  authority. 

This  fact  directs  attention  to  a  consideration  of  great  interest  and 
importance.  When  the  Hebrew  people  are  regarded  as  divided  into 
these  two  separate  and  independent  states,  however  much  they  might 
be  alike  in  many  respects,  in  others  they  arc  seen  in  strong  con- 
trast Judah  retained  the  divinely  appointed  centre  of  Hebrew 
worship,  the  altar  of  sacrifice,  and  the  resting-place  of  the  Divine 
Glory.  Here,  also,  was  the  throne  of  the  seed  of  David,  from  whom, 
according  to  the  flesh,  the  promised  Messiah  was  to  proceed.  This 
kingdom,  therefore,  stood  forth,  in  a  peculiar  and  prominent  man- 
ner, as  heir  of  the  covenant  promise,  and  the  germinant  body  upon 
which  the  hope  of  the  world,  in  the  great  scheme  of  redemption, 
rested.  The  religious  defection  of  Jeroboam,  and  the  zeal  witii 
which  he  carried  out  his  schismatic  and  idolatrous  practices,  did 
much  to  strengthen  this  contrast  between  the  rival  states,  and  to 
invest  Judah  with  many  direct  and  collateral  advantages.  One  of 
these  is  noticed  by  the  inspired  writer,  in  the  brief  scriptural  narra- 
tive of  these  events.  We  are  told  that  the  priesti^  and  Levites  re- 
sorted to  Rehoboam;  literally,  presented  themselves  unto  him. 
They  forsook  their  habitations,  and  identified  themselves  with  the 
house  and  worship  of  Jehovah.  And,  besides  these,  who  might  be 
supposed  to  act  under  the  bias  of  &mily  or  professional  partiality, 
many  others,  who  had  set  their  hearts  to  seek  the  Lord  God  of  Is- 
rael, came  to  Jerusalem  to  sacrifice  unto  the  Lord  God  of  then 
&thers.  These  immigrations  contributed  greatly  to  the  improve 
inent  and  stability  of  Rehoboam's  power.  These  persons,  by  then 
iramber,  wealth,  and,  more  especially,  by  their  sterling  religion,  ma- 
terially improved  the  kingdom  of  Judah :  the  sacred  writer  empha- 
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iieally  says,  they  "  made  Rehoboam  the  son  of  Solomon  strong." 
2  Chron.  xi,  17. 

Althoogh  warlike  operations  to  some  extent  were  carried  on  be- 
tween the  two  states,  Jndah  remained  in  security  and  prosperity 
three  years,  until  the  people,  in  the  enjoyment  of  continued  blessing 
forgat  Grod,  and  fearfully  violated  his  laws.  The  sacred  writ^ 
speaks  of  this  iniquity  under  three  distinct  heads.  1  Kings  xiy, 
22-24.  "  Judah  did  evil  in  the  sight  of  the  Lord,  and  they  provoked 
him  to  jealousy  with  their  sins  which  they  had  committed,  above  all 
that  their  fathers  had  done."  Verse  22.  This  fearful  charge  does 
not  appear  to  refer  to  any  religious  or  political  arrangements  intro* 
duced  by  Rehoboam : — Judah  did  evil :  the  transgression  was  na- 
tional :  high  and  low  alike  participated.  The  people  were  wicked, 
abandoned  to  earthly-mindedness  and  sinful  pursuits ;  and  this  to 
an  extent  unknown  before. 

But  the  people  of  Judah  not  only  departed  from  the  law  of  Jeho- 
vah ;  they  rejected  him :  they  sinned  in  their  worship ;  they  sank 
into  idolatry.  **  For  they  also  built  them  high  places,  and  images, 
and  groves,  on  every  high  hill,  and  under  every  green  tree."  Verse 
28.  It  has  been  shown  (Patriarchal  Age,  ch.  ii,  passim)  that  the 
earliest  worship  after  the  fall  was  offered  "  at  the  east  of  the  garden 
of  Eden"  before  the  cherubim.  Gen.  iii,  24.  This  being  always  re- 
garded as  an  elevated  spot,  men  in  subsequent  ages,  imitating  the 
primitive  mode  as  closely  as  possible,  worshiped  on  hills«  in  groves, 
and  under  the  shade  of  trees.  This  course  was  generally  followed 
by  ihe  patriarchs.  But  this  manner  of  worship,  which  at  first  was 
innocent  and  instructive,  became,  in  process  of  time,  corrupted  by 
foolish  admixtures,  and  at  length  was  associated  with  the  adoration 
of  idols,  and  not  unfrequently  with  cruel  and  obscene  rites.  It  was, 
therefore,  positively  forbidden  by  the  Mosaic  law.  Deut.  xvi,  21. 
And,  to  mark  in  the  strongest  terms  the  displeasure  of  God  against 
every  thing  of  this  kind,  the  Hebrews  were  commanded  to  destroy 
all  the  groves  and  high  places  of  the  Ganaanitish  nations.  Exod. 
xxxiv,  13 ;  Deut.  vii,  5 ;  xii,  2,  3.  In  open  defiance  of  all  these 
laws,  Judah  at  this  period  revived  and  multiplied  these  forbidden 
aacred  places.  This  was  done,  not  to  use  them  in  a  simple  patri- 
archal manner,  but  for  the  perpetration  of  those  identical  evils,  to 
guard  against  which  God  had  commanded  them  to  be  destroyed. 
High  places  were  not  only  built,  and  groves  planted,  but  they  were 
provided  with  images.  The  word  ros^  (ma^teeA-vaA')  may  indeed 
mean  "  a  pillar,"  or  "  a  consecrated  pillar ;"  but  the  sequel  of  the 
account  proves  the  idolatrous  character  of  this  worship :  for  the  sa- 
ered  writer  proceeds  to  say,  that  "  they  did  according  to  all  the  abo- 
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minations  of  the  nations  which  the  Lord  cast  out  before  the  children 
of  Israel."  1  Kings  xiv,  24.  These  high  places  and  groves  were^ 
therefore,  not  only  devoted  to  the  worship  of  idols,  and  made  the 
means  of  introducing  and  of  extending  the  worst  idolatrous  practioei^ 
but,  with  these,  the  vilest  licentiousness,  the  most  filthy  abomina- 
tions of  which  even  the  Ganaanitish  nations  had  been  guilty,  were 
countenanced,  encouraged,  and  practiced  by  the  chosen  people  of 
God. 

It  will,  of  course,  be  understood  that,  notwithstanding  the  preva- 
lence of  these  evils,  the  service  of  the  temple  was  still  mainteined, 
and  that  many  pious  Israelites  would  there,  and  in  other  places, 
worship  Jehovah,  and  deplore  these  sinfiil  innovations.  Yet  the 
rapid  spread  of  idolatry,  and  its  consequent  sins,  is  strongly  marked 
by  the  sacred  writer,  who  says,  that  Rehoboam  ''  forsook  the  law  of 
the  Lord,  and  all  Israel  with  him."  2  Chron.  xii,  1.  There  seema 
to  have  been  little  or  no  resistance  to  this  awful  defection.  The 
king  led  the  way,  the  people  readily  followed,  until  the  vilest  idola- 
try and  impiety  prevailed.  Nor  should  it  be  forgotten  that  Judah 
was  not,  like  Israel,  at  this  time,  in  circumstances  which  threw  q>e- 
cial  and  powerful  temptation  in  her  way.  Jeroboam  would  have 
required  a  strong  faith  in  Jehovah,  to  have  relied  on  the  Divine 
word  that  he  should  reign,  and  to  have  exerted  the  full  weight  of  hiB 
influence  and  authority  to  lead  the  people  to  a  steady  observance  of 
Uie  law,  and  a  constant  attendance  on  the  services  of  the  temple. 
But  Rehoboam  had  no  such  obstacle  placed  in  his  way,  no  such  tax 
upon  his  fidelity :  with  him,  the  limited  extent  of  his  territory,  the 
possession  of  the  temple,  the  covenant  promise  of  God  unto  Us  fit- 
ther  David, — all  conspired  to  make  fidelity  to  Jehovah  the  object  of 
his  choice.  Yet,  in  those  circumstances,  he  wickedly  forsook  the 
Lord,  and  the  people  readily  joined  in  his  iniquity. 

This  fearful  infidelity  soon  brought  upon  Judi^  judicial  punish- 
ment. The  king  of  Egypt  came  up  against  Judah  with  an  immenae 
army ;  he  had  twelve  hundred  chariots,  sixty  thousand  horsemen, 
and  infantry  without  number.  And  although,  immediately  after 
the  defection  of  the  ten  tribes,  Rehoboam  had  very  strongly  fortified 
several  of  his  cities,  and  provided  them  abundantly  with  provisions 
and  munitions  of  war,  tiiese  fell,  one  after  the  other,  before  the  anne 
of  the  Egyptian  king ;  while  all  the  princes  of  the  people  took  re- 
fuge in  the  capital.  At  length  Shishak,  having  sufficiently  secorad 
the  country  in  his  rear,  advanced  to  Jerusalem,  and  invested  thai 
city.  At  this  season  of  alarm  and  calamity,  Shemaiah  the  prophfll 
came  to  the  king  and  the  princes  that  were  with  him,  and  delivered 
to  them  a  brieC  but  fearful  communication  from  heaven :  "  Thni 
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flaith  the  Lord,  Ye  have  forsaken  me,  and  therefore  have  I  also  left, 
yoa  in  the  hand  of  Shishak."  2  Chron.  xii,  5.  No  lengthened  orik 
tion  could  have  more  fully  set  the  case  before  them.  God  had  prar 
tected  and  raised  them  to  wealth  and  honor;  but  they  had  been 
unfiuthful,  they  had  forsaken  God ;  and  now,  in  the  day  of  their 
trouble  and  danger,  he  leaves  them  to  the  power  of  Shishak,  and  to 
the  aid  of  their  false  gods.  The  king  and  the  princes  heard  and 
submitted  to  the  word  of  reproof  They  saw  the  excessive  folly 
and  wickedness  of  their  past  conduct,  and  humbled  themselves  be- 
fore  Jehovah ;  and  He  who  delighteth  in  mercy  accepted  their  con* 
tritioD,  and  granted  them  ''  some  deliverance.''  Verse  7.  Shemaiak 
was  sent  again,  with  the  gracious  assurance  that  they  should  not  bo 
destroyed,  nor  the  hand  of  Shishak  be  the  instrument  of  pouring  out 
the  Divine  wrath  upon  Jerusalem.  But,  to  teach  them  the  conse* 
quences  of  their  sin,  and  to  show  how  fearfully  idolatry  would  expose 
Ihem  to  humiliation  and  suffering,  they  were  told  tiiat  they  must 
submit  to  Shishak,  that  they  might  feel  the  difference  between  tho 
service  of  Heathen  kings  and  the  service  of  Jehovah.  This  judg> 
ment,  tempered  with  mercy,  was  administered;  and  the  king  of 
Egypt,  having  taken  the  treasures  from  the  temple  and  ihe  palaeo^ 
and  the  shields  of  gold  which  Solomon  had  made,  departed  inm 
the  dty. 

It  is  worthy  of  observation,  that  while  this  visitation  exercised  a 

sahitaiy  influence  upon  the  public  mind  at  Jerusalem,  the  successful 

aggression  of  Shishak  upon  the  Hebrew  capital  was  matter  of  great 

gratulation  in  Egjrpt ;  and,  in  consequence,  the  annals  of  that  an- 

dent  country  afford  in  this  instance  a  striking  corroboration  of  tho 

Scriptural  narrative.    The  successftil  exploits  of  this  campaign  aro 

celebrated  by  a  series  of  sculptures  on  the  north  external  wall  of  tho 

palace  at  Kamak :  ''  The  king,  as  usual,  presents  his  prisoners  to 

the  deity  of  the  temple,  and  to  each  figure  is  attached  an  oval,  indi* 

eating  the  town  or  district  he  represents :  one  of  which  M.  Ghamh 

poDion  concludes  to  bo  the  Yooda  Melchi,  or  kingdom  of  Judah.'*^ 

—Wilkinson's  Ancient  Egyptians,  vol.  i,  p.  186.    This  is  a  moat 

remarkable  circumstance,  especially  as  ''  the  picture  is  so  much  mil* 

tilaled,  that  nothing  remains  but  three  captives  bound  to  a  stake; 

which  forms,  as  usual,  the  title-ps^e  at  the  beginning,  and  a  portion 

of  the  triumphal  procession  at  the  end,  which  is  so  much  dilapidated 

that  only  the  names  of  the  captives  are  legible." — Osbum's  Egypt, 

pp.  113, 160.    But  for  the  defiaced  condition  of  the  monument,  it 

mi^t  have  presented  details,  not  only  confirmatory,  but  illustrative^ 

of  the  Scriptural  narrative. 

Delivered  from  this  foreign  aggreBsion,  Rehoboam  repaired,  aa 

20 
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&r  as  possible,  the  injuries  which  it  had  occasioned.  He  restored 
the  fortifications  of  his  fenced  cities ;  and,  being  unable  to  replace 
the  golden  shields,  he  supplied  others  which  were  made  of  brass. 
Yet,  notwithstanding  this  severe  chastisement^  it  is  doubtful  whether 
he  ever  fully  returned  to  the  service  of  Jehovah,  or  abandoned  the 
groves  and  high  places  which  he  had  prepared.  Having  reigned 
seventeen  years,  Behoboam  died,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son 
Abijam. 

This  prince  was  no  sooner  seated  on  the  throne,  than  he  turned 
his  thoughts  to  the  recovery  of  that  portion  of  the  Hebrew  nation 
which  had  become  alienated  from  the  sceptre  of  David.  Having 
made  the  necessary  preparations,  he  took  the  field  at  the  head  of  a 
great  army.  But  the  king  of  Israel  was  not  unprepared  for  the  at- 
tack :  he  promptly  met  the  army  of  Judah  with  one  twice  as  nu- 
merous. But,  as  stated  in  the  preceding  chapter,  notwithstanding 
the  superior  number  of  the  Israelitish  army,  and  the  excellent  gene^ 
ralship  of  Jeroboam,  Abijam  obtained  a  great  victory.  Yet  this 
success  did  not  enable  him  to  effect  his  purpose  of  subduing  Israel, 
and  attaching  it  to  his  dominions :  he,  however,  took  several  dties, 
and  extended  his  frontier  northward  beyond  Bethel.  Abijam  died 
after  a  short  reign  of  three  years. 

Asa,  the  son  of  the  late  Idng,  succeeded  his  father :  he  was  supe- 
rior in  religious  character  to  either  of  his  predecessors  on  the  throne 
of  Judah.  "  He  took  away  the  altars  of  the  strange  gods,  and  the 
high  places,  and  brake  down  the  images,  and  cut  down  the  groves : 
and  commanded  Judah  to  seek  the  Lord  God  of  their  fathers,  and 
'to  do  the  law  and  the  commandment."  2  Ghron.  xiv,  3,  4.  He  evai 
removed  his  mother  from  her  dignity  as  queen,  on  account  of  her 
idolatry  and  impiurity,  and  destroyed  her  grove  and  burned  her  idoL 
And  yet  the  sacred  writer  adds,  "  But  the  high  places  were  not  re- 
moved :  nevertheless  Asa's  heart  was  perfect  with  the  Lord  all  his 
-days."  1  Kings  xv,  14.  (See  Appendix,  note  86.) 

Asa  appears  to  have  conducted  the  government  under  a  deep 
4iense  of  his  responsibility  to  God,  and  with  great  devotedness  to  his 
will.  Having  by  these  reforms  removed  much  evil,  and  put  his 
kingdom  into  an  orderly  condition,  he  proceeded  to  repair  the  lossea 
which  it  had  sustained  by  the  Egyptian  invasion;  and  having  oon- 
secrated  ''gold,  and  silver,  and  vessels,"  he  placed  them  in  the 
house  of  the  Lord.  He  also  greatly  strengthened  his  anny»  and 
•improved  the  fortifications  of  several  cities ;  thus,  in  a  season  of 
peace,  increasing  his  resources,  and  preparing  for  all  contingenciefl 
•of  war. 

The  wisdom  of  this  conduct  was  soon  made  manifest    Zenh,  iihe 
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kmg  of  Ethiopia,  came  against  Judah  with  a  xnillion  of  warrion^ 
and  three  hundred  diariots,  and  threatened  not  only  the  independ- 
ence of  the  monarchy,  but  also  the  property  and  existence  of  the 
people.  Asa,  in  this  fearful  emerg^icy,  acted  as  became  a  king  of 
the  Lord's  elect  nation.  He  cried  earnestly  to  Otoi,  and  trusted  in 
him  for  success.  At  the  same  time  he  exerted  himself  to  the  ut« 
most;  and,  aware  of  the  fri^tful  evils  which  must  result  from  such 
a  host  of  enemies  passing  through  his  country,  he  proved  the  purity 
and  power  of  his  faith  by  marching  out  to  the  fiontier,  and  there 
giving  battle  to  the  enemy.  The  conduct  of  Asa  in  this  instance 
evinced  as  much  wisdom  as  courage.  The  place  which  he  chose  for 
this  encounter  was  Mareshah,  a  city  which  lay  about  fifteen  miles 
from  Hebron  westward.  It  was  therefore  just  at  the  head  of  the 
wilderness  which  extends  from  Beersheba  and  Gaza  to  the  borders 
of  Libnah  and  AduUam.  Here  the  rear  of  the  king  of  Judah  was 
8iq)ported  by  strongly  fortified  towns,  whence  ample  supplies  could 
be  procured  for  his  army ;  and  where  iiie  mountains  of  Hebron  and 
Jarmuth  would,  in  case  of  need,  cover  his  retreat;  while  the  Ethio- 
pans  were  placed  at  the  utmost  disadvantage,  having  an  army  and 
an  enemy's  country  in  front,  and  a  wilderness  behind  them.  In 
this  position  Asa  attacked  his  invaders,  and  obtained  a  complete 
victory:  "  The  Lord  smote  the  Ethiopians  before  Asa,  and  before 
Judah,"  and  Asa  pursued  them.  2  Ghron.  xiv,  12, 13.  It  appears 
from  the  sacred  narrative  that  the  routed  army,  in  its  flight,  feU 
back  upon  Gerar,  and  some  other  small  towns,  where  they  attempted 
to  obtain  refuge,  and  make  a  stand ;  but  in  vain ;  for  Asa  had  fol- 
lowed them  so  closely,  that  all  these  places  were  taken,  and  the  hos- 
tile force  completely  destroyed;  so  Uie  men  of  Judah  returned  vic- 
toriooa,  laden  with  spoil.  This  war  must  have  greatly  enriched  the 
kingdom  of  Judah. 

As  Asa  and  his  army  were  returning  in  triumph  to  Jerusalem, 
Azariah  the  prophet  met  them,  and  spake  by  the  word  of  the  Lord, 
"assuring  the  king  that  this  success  was  from  Jehovah ;  reminding 
him  and  the  people  of  their  weakness  and  sufferings  while  they  neg- 
lected his  worship,  and  assuring  them  that  they  might  reckon  upon 
his  fiuthfrd  protection,  so  long  as  they  continued  obedient  to  his  will. 

Thus  encouraged,  Asa  proceeded  with  spirit  in  the  religious  re- 
formation which  had  been  so  auspiciously  begun.  In  the  first  place, 
he  labored  to  purge  the  land  of  idolatry,  and  sought  by  every  means 
to  discover  and  to  destroy  all  remnants  of  this  evil.  He  then  re- 
newed the  altar  of  the  Lord,  and  proceeded  to  give  increasing  pub- 
licity and  spirit  to  the  worship  of  Jehovah.  These  efforts,  in  con- 
nection with  his  success,  produced  a  powerful  impression  not  only 
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OB  the  people  of  Judah,  bol  abo  tmoDg  their  brethren  in  Intid. 
TheeoDseqiience  was^  that  conaiden^leniimben  from  the  other  tribal 
eame  to  Jemsalem,  where,  in  the  fiAeentih  year  of  the  reigQ  of  Aa% 
in  the  third  month,  a  great  and  solemn  sacrificial  service  was  hdd, 
when  seren  hundred  oxen  and  seren  thousand  sheep  were  shun,  and 
the  people  entered  into  a  new  covenant  to  seek  the  Lord  with  all 
their  heart  and  all  their  soul.  At  the  same  time,  the  laws  against 
idolatry  were  rigidly  enforced  on  all  classes.  Under  these  infloences 
the  people  publicly,  and  with  general  enthusiasm,  pledged  them- 
selves to  be  faithful  to  Jehovah. 

Peace  and  prosperity  appear  to  have  rested  on  Asa  and  his  king- 
dom for  the  ensuing  ten  years.  But  it  is  punful  to  remark,  that 
these  appear  to  have  produced  a  very  unhappy  effect  on  the  mind  of 
the  king.  At  the  expiration  of  this  time,  Baasha,  king  of  Israd,  hemg 
harassed  by  the  continual  emigration  of  his  people,  determined  to 
adopt  a  bold  measure  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  it.  To  this  end 
he  invaded  Judah,  and  began  to  build  Ramah,  with  the  intent  of  f(»^ 
tifying  it^  that  he  might  thus  not  only  hinder  his  people  from  going 
up  to  Jerusalem,  but  at  the  same  time  curb  the  power  and  limit  of 
the  influence  of  his  rival.  Asa  saw  that  the  accomplishment  of  this 
purpose  would  be  fatal,  not  only  to  the  freedom  and  prosperity,  hot 
also  to  the  independence,  of  his  capital.  He  therefore  adopted  a 
course  as  unworthy  of  his  fame,  as  it  was  unsound  in  policy.  Not 
daring  to  hazard  a  contest  in  the  field,  nor  trusting,  as  he  had  done^ 
in  Jehovah,  he  preferred  purchasing  the  aid  of  the  king  of  Syria. 
By  sending  him  a  gorgeous  present,  he  persuaded  Benhadad  to  in* 
fade  Israel:  a  step  which,  indeed,  effectually  relieved  him;  for 
Baasha  was  immediately  obliged  to  abandon  his  purpose,  and  mart^ 
Us  army  to  the  north,  to  protect  his  own  dominions  from  Syrian 
aggression.  Asa,  exulting  in  his  deliverance,  made  a  levy  from  ibe 
whole  nation,  and  appropriated  the  materials  which  the  king  of 
Israel  had  collected  for  the  purpose  of  building  Ramah,  to  the  erec- 
tion of  Geba  and  Mizp^. 

But  apparent  prosperity  is  not  always  success.  Asa  had  no 
sooner  effected  his  object  by  diplomacy,  than  he  was  met  by  a  pro- 
phet of  Jehovah,  who  severely  reprehended  his  unfiiithfrdness.  Froii 
the  address  of  the  sacred  messenger  on  this  occasion,  it  may  be 
gathered,  that  Asa  was  prevented  from  resisting  the  king  of  lanel, 
by  an  apprehension  that,  if  he  did,  the  sovereign  of  Syria  would 
support  Baasha,  and  that  there  would  be  thus  arrayed  against  him 
an  overwhelming  force.  But  the  prophet  reminds  him  of  his  tri- 
umph over  the  Ethiopian  host,  and  declares  that  his  faithless  and 
fi>olish  conduct  had  alone  prevented  him  from  having  an  equally 
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^onous  one  over  the  Syrians ;  at  the  same  time  predicting  that^  as 
be  had  ihas  greatly  increased  the  power  and  influence  of  his  bitter- 
eat  enemy,  he  should  have  wars  to  the  end  of  his  life. 

This  communication,  instead  of  humbling  the  king  of  Judah,  and 
hading  him  to  repentance,  filled  him  with  itige.  He  instantly  ar- 
rested the  prophet,  and  threw  him  into  prison ;  thus  adding  to  Ida 
former  &nlt  the  heinous  sin  of  persecuting  an  inspired  messenger  of 
JehoTah.  From  this  time  we  have  no  further  information  of  the 
public  affairs  of  Judah  in  his  reign.  Nor  should  we,  in  all  proba- 
bility, have  had  any  respecting  the  king,  had  he  not  in  his  own  case 
introduced  a  new  mode  of  celebrating  a  royal  funeral.  The  death 
of  Asa  appears  to  have  been  hastened  by  a  sore  disease  in  his  feet; 
and  it  is  recorded,  that  he  oppressed  some  of  the  people,  and  that 
Ub  personal  sufferings  did  not  lead  him  to  ask  help  of  the  Lord,  but 
that  he  trusted  entirely  to  medical  aid.  These  statements  are  evi- 
dently ^ven  to  intimate  that,  in  the  latter  part  of  his  reign,  he  be- 
came proud,  as  well  as  impatient  of  reproof ;  and,  consequently,  was 
indisposed  to  prayer.  When,  therefore,  we  read  that  "the  heart  of 
Asa  was  perfect  all  his  days,*'  (2  Chron.  xv,  17,)  we  are  to  under- 
itand  the  words,  not  as  referring  to  his  personal  religious  character, 
but  as  teaching  that  his  hatred  to  idolatry  was  uniform,  and  con- 
tinaed  unaltered  all  his  life.  This  sense  the  context  requires.  But 
Asa  died;  "and  they  buried  him  in  his  own  sepulchres,  which  he 
liad  made  for  himself  in  the  city  of  David,  and  laid  him  in  the  bed 
whidi  was  filled  with  sweet  odors  and  divers  kinds  of  spices  prepared 
by  the  apothecaries'  art:  and  they  made  a  very  great  burning  for 
inn."  2  Chron.  xvi,  14.  (See  Appendix,  note  86.) 

In  this  reign,  for  the  first  time  in  the  kingdom  of  Judah,  we  find 
a  prophet  of  Jehovah  silenced  and  pmiished.  No  political  calamity 
or  defeat  in  war  could  portend  so  great  national  danger  as  this  crime. 
Under  any  circumstances,  such  conduct  would  have  been  very  repre- 
hensible :  in  this  instance  it  assumes  a  most  aggravated  character. 
In  the  kingdom  of  Israel,  the  sin  of  Jeroboam  introduced  a  state 
policy  at  variance  with  the  law  of  God.  It  was,  therefore,  to  be  ex- 
pected that  his  divinely  appointed  messengers  would  reprove  those 
practices ;  and  that,  in  consequence,  all  the  power  of  royalty  would 
itMid  opposed  to  their  ministration.  In  Judah  it  was  difierent. 
Here  the  established  worship  of  the  Mosaic  economy  was  regularly 
eonducted,  and  a  series  of  divinely  inspired  prophets  perpetuated  a 
spiritual  ministration  replete  with  direct  revelation  firom  heaven. 
When,  therefore,  the  sovereign  of  this  kingdom  arrayed  his  power 
sgiinst  a  holy  prophet,  and  suppressed  his  inspired  communication, 
ire  have  not  oidy  an  instance  of  a  great  public  sin,  and  see  the  na^ 
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lion  depriyed,  to  a  certain  extent,  of  a  most  important  Bouroe 
of  wisdom  and  power,  but,  what  is  &r  worse,  we  see  a  king  of 
Judah  renouncing  the  theocracy,  and  rejecting  the  interposition  of 
God. 

Asa  was  succeeded  by  Jehoshaphat.  The  first  public  efiorto 
of  this  prince  were  directed  to  render  efficient  the  frontier-defenses 
of  the  kingdom,  and  to  secure  the  cities  which  his  father  Asa  had 
taken  from  Israel.  He  appears  to  have  entered  upon  this  work  in 
humble  dependence  upon  Jehovah,  and  with  a  hearty  devotednesa 
to  his  service.  God  honored  his  upright  conduct,  and  greatly 
blessed  and  strengthened  him.  Thus  favored,  Jehoshaphat  endea- 
vored to  complete  the  religious  reformation  which  had  been  begun 
in  the  reign  of  his  f&ther.  In  order  to  this,  he  "  took  away  the  li^ 
places  and  groves  "  which  remained  in  Judah,  2  Ghron.  xvii,  6 ;  thus 
endeavoring  to  destroy  every  incentive  to  idolatry,  even  those  which, 
from  their  private  character,  or  their  accordance  with  patriarchal 
rites,  had  hitherto  been  tolerated.  But,  not  satisfied  with  this,  Je- 
hoshaphat took  active  measures  to  imbue  the  mind  of  the  people  with 
the  holy  religion  to  which  they  were  called.  The  means  adopted 
for  this  purpose  afforded  much  information  respecting  the  religious 
history  of  these  times.  It  appears  that  the  king  commanded,  or,  as 
would  now  be  said,  issued  a  commission  to,  five  princes,  nine  Le- 
vitcs,  and  two  priests,  who  were  required  to  go  through  the  cities  of 
Judah  to  teach  the  people.  With  tiiem  they  took  ''  the  book  of  the 
law  of  the  Lord,"  tha^  it  might  be  the  standard  and  guide  of  all 
their  communications.  Verses  7-9. 

This  circumstance,  which  is  usually  passed  over  without  remark 
or  investigation,  is  well  worth  serious  attention.  We  have  no  parti- 
cular information  as  to  the  precise  object  of  this  commission,  or  as 
to  the  manner  in  which  the  several  functionaries  discharged  their  tasL. 
The  explicit  statement  of  the  text  will,  however,  when  carefhlly 
considered,  afibrd  some  definite  information  respecting  this  important 
undertaking.  The  intention  was  to  teach  the  people.  And  there- 
fore, although  we  are  not  told  specifically  what  was  to  be  taog|i^ 
when  it  is  considered  that  this  appointment  was  made  by  the  kin^ 
and  that  the  religion  of  the  land  was  the  basis  of  its  political  consti- 
tution, we  cannot  doubt  that  this  teaching  was  intended  to  mak^ 
the  people  acquainted  with  their  religious  and  political  duties. 
Further :  the  official  character  of  the  persons  employed  in  this  wofk 
indicates  the  nature  and  importance  of  the  object.  The  princes 
would  not  only  give  to  the  instruction  conmiuni<»^ed  all  the  weig^ 
of  their  position  and  influence,  but  would  endeavor  to  make  it  bear 
upon  the  national  well-being;  by  enlightening  the  people  respeotitf 
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thair  political  dnty  and  interosta,  and  penoading  them  to  a  fidth- 
fiil  and  zealoua  discharge  of  these  obligations.  The  Levites  would 
feel  it  their  duty  to  teach  and  enforce  the  wide  range  of  religioni 
eeremonial,  with  all  that  pertained  to  the  service  of  the  temple  and 
the  ritual  law;  while  the  priests  would  impress  upon  the  public 
mind  the  moral  and  religious  bearing  of  these  several  laws  and  pre- 
cepts; and  thus  place  before  the  whole  people,  in  all  the  wide 
range  of  their  concerns,  the  means  of  maintaining  a  constant  recog- 
nition of  their  relation  to  God. 

The  last  object  was  more  particularly  provided  for,  by  their  hav- 
ing the  book  of  the  law  with  them.  The  circumstance  here  narrated 
is  of  great  importance.  It  shows  that,  at  this  time,  the  writings  of 
Moses  were  regarded  us  the  supreme  religious  and  political  author- 
ity of  the  nation ;  that  it  was  necessary  to  have  constant  reference 
to  them  in  public  instruction ;  and  that  there  was,  tliroughout  the 
land,  sufficient  knowledge  of  letters  to  make  an  appeal  to  the  written 
law  conclusive.  Again :  it  will  be  observed  that  this  commission 
itinerated  through  the  country,  that  every  part  of  the  people  might 
be  instructed.  We  may  farly  presume  that  the  capital,  and  other 
large  cities,  would  possess  superior  means  of  instruction  to  the 
smaller  and  more  distant  places.  This  pLm,  however,  met  the  exigen- 
cies of  all,  and  especially  of  the  most  necessitous. 

The  result  of  this  wise  pohcy  was  soon  observable.  The  people 
throughout  the  land  became  united,  and  devoted  to  the  service  of  God ; 
and  Jehovah,  consequently,  threw  his  protecting  shield  over  the 
country :  "  The  fear  of  the  Lord  fell  upon  all  the  kingdoms  of  the 
lands  that  were  round  about  Judah,  so  that  they  made  no  war 
agunst  Jehoshaphat."  2  Chron.  xvii,  10.  Under  this  influence  the 
Philistines  paid  to  Jehoshaphat  a  coasidcrable  tribute  in  silver ;  and 
the  Arabians,  an  equally  valuable  contribution  in  cattle.  In  those 
prosperous  circumstances,  the  king  carried  on  important  works  in 
the  cities  of  Judah ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  not  only  put  all  the  for- 
tified cities  in  the  best  possible  condition,  with  a  full  equipment  of 
stores  and  troops,  but,  in  addition,  greatly  augmented  his  disposable 
•nny,  perfected  its  organization,  and  placed  its  several  sections  un- 
ter  able  officers.    Verses  13-19.* 

Thus  far  Jchoshaphat  had  conducted  the  affiiirs  of  his  kingdom 
ith  groat  judgment  and  prudence.    His  piety,  being  conspicuous 

all  liis  arrangements,  gave  consistency  and  success  to  his  efforts. 

it  how  frequently  do  we  see  the  religion  of  early  life  fail  under 

^  temptations  incident  to  more  advanced  age !    The  king  of  Judah 

t  evinced  aberration  of  judgment  by  forming,  or  consenting  to, 

^  It  b  more  than  i>roljablc  that  the  nnmben  in  the  text  ore  overestlmatad. 
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a  matrimonial  oonnection  between  his  Bon  and  the  daughter,  not  onlj 
of  the  wicked  Ahab,  but  also  of  the  idolatrous  Jezebel.  Bishop 
Patrick  has  suggested,  as  the  only  possible  apology  for  this  conduct 
the  hypothesis,  that  Jchoshaphat  might  have  hoped,  in  case  Ahab 
should  die  without  male  issue,  that  he  would  be  able  to  re-unite  all 
Israel  under  the  government  of  his  son.  If  this  was  the  motive  by 
which  he  was  influenced,  it  only  shows,  that  he  was  one  of  a  yerj 
great  number  of  princes  who  have  adopted  a  most  unwarrantable 
and  ridiculous  line  of  state  policy,  and  who,  as  the  result,  have  reaped 
bitter,  but  deserved,  disappointment. 

This  alliance  soon  led  the  king  of  Judah  into  trouble.  On  a  visifc 
to  Ahab,  he  was  persuaded,  even  against  the  admonition  of  an  in- 
spired prophet,  to  aid  him  in  an  attempt  against  Bamoth-gilead, 
which  was  then  held  by  the  king  of  Syria.  Here  he  was  in  great 
danger,  failed  in  the  enterprise,  and  narrowly  escaped  with  his  life. 
Returning  to  his  own  country  he  was  met  by  Jehu,  the  son  of  Ha- 
nani  the  prophet,  the  same  person  who  many  years  before  had  pre* 
dieted  the  ruin  of  the  house  of  Baasha  king  of  Israel.  The  man  of 
God  severely  reproved  Jehoshaphat  for  this  ungodly  alliance ;  and, 
while  admitting  the  good  that  he  had  done,  condemned  him  for  aid- 
ing those  who  hated  Jehovah. 

The  king  acted  as  if  sensible  of  the  danger  which  he  had  escaped, 
and  immediately  proceeded  to  place  the  jurisprudence  of  his  country 
in  the  most  efficient  condition.  For  this  purpose  he  traveled  throu|^ 
the  country,  appointing  judges  in  every  city,  charging  them  to  per- 
form their  duty  as  in  the  presence  of  Jehovah.  In  Jerusalem  also 
he  appointed  a  special  court  of  Levites  to  superintend  ecclesiastical 
affidrs  and  the  laws  of  inheritance. 

After  Jehoshaphat  had  completed  these  improvements,  he  was 
menaced  with  a  new  and  unlooked-for  danger.  Moab  and  Ammon, 
with  other  neighboring  nations,  having  formed  an  alliance  against 
Judah,  their  united  forces  made  an  army  so  numerous  and  mighty, 
as  to  threaten  ruin  to  the  city  of  Jerusalem,  and  the  entire  kingdom. 
In  this  emergency  Jehoshaphat  acted  in  a  manner  becoming  a  wise 
and  pious  king  of  Judah.  He  threw  himself  fully  on  the  protection 
and  mercy  of  Jehovah.  In  order  to  secure  his  aid,  he  proclaimed  a  &8t 
throughout  the  whole  kingdom ;  and  it  is  worthy  of  notice,  tjiat  the 
religious  reformation  which  had  been  effected  operated  so  favorably, 
that  the  people  generally  responded  to  the  call,  and  came  up  to  Je- 
rusalem to  seek  the  Lord.  The  result  forms  a  memorable  event  in 
the  annals  of  the  kingdom.  The  sovereign  and  his  people  assem- 
Ued  in  the  court  of  the  temple ;  and  Jehoshaphat^  after  the  example 
of  Solomon, "  stood  in  the  congr^ation  of  Judah  and  Jerusalem,*'  and 
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pnyed  earnesily  to  Ood.  (2  Chron.  xx,  5. )  This  supplication,  delivered 
without  fonn  or'apparent  premeditation,  is  ''  one  of  the  most  sensi- 
Ue,  pious,  oorreot,  and,  as  to  its  composition,  one  of  the  most  elegant^ 
prayers  ever  oflfcred  under  the  Old-Testament  dispensation."  Hay- 
ing been  delivered  under  tho  plenary  inspiration  of  the  Holy  Spirit^ 
it  is  incorporated  into  the  text  of  the  Bible.  The  answer  was  im- 
mediate,  and  full  of  consolation :  for  when  the  king  ceased,  and  all 
Jndah  waited  upon  God,  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord  fell  upon  Jahaziel, 
a  Levite  of  the  sons  of  Asaph,  in  the  midst  of  the  congregation, 
"  and  he  said.  Hearken  ye,  all  Judah,  and  ye  inhabitants  of  Jerusft* 
lem,  and  thou  king  Jehoshaphat,  Thus  saith  the  Lord  unto  you :"  he 
then  proceeded  to  assure  them  that  God  regarded  their  cause  as  his 
own ;  that  therefore  they  were  called  upon  to  dismiss  all  fear,  and  to 
feel  no  apprehension  from  the  multitude  of  their  foes.  He  then  assured 
them  that  as  the  cause  was  the  Lord's,  he  would  fight  for  them,  and 
ttiey  should  not  even  bo  required  to  share  in  the  conflict,  but  to  be 
still,  and  trust  in  him.  The  prophet  thence  proceeded  to  show  how 
the  king  should  conduct  himself,  in  order  to  secure  all  this  deliver- 
ance. Verses  13-17.  Thus  far  the  scene  was  grand.  Here  Judah 
acta  worthy  of  his  covenant  relation  to  Jehovah :  but  the  crowning 
g^iy  of  the  case  was  yet  to  come.  When  the  prophet  ceased,  so 
full  were  all  of  confidence  in  the  Lord,  whose  pervading  Spirit 
taught  all  hearts,  and  influenced  every  mind,  that  the  Levites  burst 
into  a  song  of  praise,  while  the  king  bowed  his  head,  and  all  Judah 
and  Jerusalem  fell  prostrate,  worshiping  Jehovah.  How  glorious 
He  the  results  of  genuine  faith  in  God !  Jehoshaphat  and  his  people 
exalted  in  their  deliverance,  although  the  army  of  their  enemies  lay 
in  all  their  might  within  thirty- six  miles  of  the  capital.  But  Gt>d 
bad  undertaken  their  cause,  and  they  trusted  in  him.  The  conduct 
of  the  king  on  the  following  day  was  worthy  of  himself.  He  rose 
early  in  the  morning,  and,  obedient  to  the  Divine  command,  marched 
to  meet  his  foes  in  the  wilderness  of  Tekoa;  and,  as  they  went,  he 
exhorted  the  people,  not  to  deeds  of  valor,  but  to  4he  exercise  of 
ftith :  "  Believe,"  said  he,  "  in  the  Lord  your  God,  so  shall  ye  be 
established;  believe  his  prophets,  so  shall  yo  prosper."  Verse  20. 
The  result  justified  the  prediction.  God  brought  ruin  to  the  invad- 
ing host,  and  the  army  of  Judah  had  only  to  collect  the  spoil,  and 
return  in  triumph  to  Jerusalem.  Booth  has  a  happy  conjecture  as 
to  the  means  by  which  this  miraculous  victory  was  obtained.  He 
tays,  **  I  conceive  that  the  Edomites,  who  had  been  placed  as  aa 
ambush  against  the  Jmdahites,  eiUier  by  mistake  or  designedly,  at- 
tad^ed  the  Ammonitea  and  the  Moabites ;  and  that  these,  uniting 
repelled  the  attack,  and  in  a  great  measure  destroyed  the  Edomites; 
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the  latter,  quarreling  among  themselyee,  mutually  destroyed  ona 
another." 

The  return  of  the  king  and  his  people,  laden  with  spoil,  to  the 
ci^ital,  going  up  first  to  the  house  of  the  Lord  to  praise  him  for  his 
goodness,  is  one  of  the  finest  incidents  in  the  theocratic  history  of 
Judah.  It  was  such  obedience  and  Suth  that  made  up  the  strength 
of  Israel.  The  results  of  this  victory  were  greater  than  those  of  a 
thousand  battles  won  by  the  sword ;  for  "  the  fear  of  God  was  on  all 
the  kingdoms  of  those  countries,  when  they  had  heard  that  the  Lord 
fought  against  the  enemies  of  Israel.  So  the  realm  of  Jehoahaphat 
was  quiet :  for  his  Grod  gave  him  rest  round  about'*  Verses  29,  80. 

Yet,  notwithstanding  this  Divine  interposition  and  glorious  soo- 
cess,  Jehoshaphat  seems  to  have  remained  unconvinced  of  the  im* 
propriety  of  Ids  aUiance  with  the  siniul  house  of  Ahab.  While  Aha- 
siah  reigned  over  Israel,  Jehoshaphat  was  induced  to  join  this  prinoe 
in  an  endeavor  to  revive  the  conmiercial  navigation  to  the  Eaal^ 
which  had  been  found  so  productive  in  the  time  of  Solomcm :  for 
this  purpose,  by  their  joint  efforts,  a  navy  was  provided  at  Eiioii^ 
geber.  But  the  result  proved  that  the  enterprise  was  neither  oon* 
ducted  ¥rith  adequate  skill,  nor  under  the  blessing  of  Providenea. 
To  this  day,  the  entrance  to  this  port  is  rendered  very  dangerous  by 
a  ledge  of  rocks ;  and  it  seems  that  the  fleet  was  lost,  probably  upon 
this  reef^  in  their  attempt  to  leave  the  harbor. 

From  the  peculiar  construction  of  the  narrative  of  these  events  m 
the  Book  of  Kings,  it  is  rendered  very  doubtful  whether,  in  respeoi 
of  this  expedition,  Jehoshaphat  at  first  refused  to  co-operate  with  ibm 
king  of  Israel,  aad  afterward  consented ;  or  whether,  having  united 
with  Ahaziah  at  first,  and  meeting  with  the  disaster  above  referred 
to,  he  then  prosecuted  a  similar  enterprise  alone.  1  Kings  xxii,  48, 40. 
It  is,  however,  certain,  that  this  unholy  alliance  was  the  cause  of  t)|ta 
breaking  of  the  ships  at  Ezion-geber,  as  this  was  specially  comnni- 
nicated  to  Jehoshaphat  by  Eliczer  the  prophet.  2  Chron.  xx,  87. 
Nor  was  this  the  last  danger  to  which  the  king  of  Judah  was  sob- 
jected  from  the  same  cause.  In  the  reign  of  the  next  king  of  Israel^ 
Jehoram,  Jehoshaphat  was  induced  to  join  him  in  a  war  with  Moab; 
fit)m  which,  again,  he  was  extricated  only  by  miraculous  power, 
through  the  instrumentality  of  Elisha  the  prophet,  as  recorded  ia 
the  last  chapter. 

Soon  after  these  events,  Jehoshaphat  died.  He^  lefl  his  kingdom 
in  a  flourishing  condition :  for,  although  all  the  high  places  had  nol 
been  destroyed,  the  knowledge  and  practice  of  true  religion  had  beai 
greatly  extended,  justice  was  more  efficiently  administered,  and  eveqr 
branch  of  state  economy  greatly  improveil    Yet  when  it  is  considop* 
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ad  that  ahnost  ail  the  evils  and  dangers  of  his  reign  had  arisen  from 
Ibe  unhappy  connection  which  had  been  formed  with  the  house  of 
Ahtb,  it  will  be  admitted  that,  even  at  the  death  of  this  king,  the 
htoie  prospects  of  Judah  were  not  bright.  If  the  influence  of  Atha- 
Kah  was  so  pernicious  while  her  pious  &ther-in-law  lived,  what  might 
not  be  apprehended  when  she  was  invested  with  all  the  powers  pos- 
legged  by  the  wife  of  the  reigning  king  ? 

Jehoram  ascended  the  throne  of  his  &ther,  and  assumed  the  exer- 
oise  of  royal  authority  under  circumstances  which  might  have  afford- 
Bd  him  hopes  of  abundant  prosperity  and  honor.  But  alas !  he  soon 
fliawed  that  his  conduct  and  reign  were  to  be  the  reverse  of  his 
bdier^s.  Although  Jchoshaphat  had  wisely  employed  his  other  sons, 
lad  distributed  them  into  various  cities,  that  the  kingdom  might  be 
iaBj  reserved  for  his  heir ;  yet  no  sooner  had  Jehoram  grasped  the 
npireme  power,  than  he  had  them  all  put  to  death.  This  was  the 
tat  time  anything  so  horribly  atrocious  was  perpetrated  by  the 
boQie  of  David.  But  this  wickedness  was  only  indicative  of  the 
tafcore  character  of  the  sovereign.  Forsaking  the  way  of  his  father, 
le  gave  himself  up  to  the  influence  of  his  wife,  and  to  all  the  wicked 
nd  idolatrous  practices  of  Ahab  her  father.  In  the  early  part  of 
Siis  reign  the  Edomites  revolted ;  and,  although  Jehoram  was  able 
fcd  defeat  them  in  battle,  he  could  not  again  reduce  them  to  obedience. 
But,  not  satisfied  with  forsaking  Jehovah  himself,  and  placing  the 
iriiole  influence  of  his  crown  and  court  in  opposition  to  his  will,  and 
iftfiiTor  of  Sidonian  idolatry,  he  actually  enforced  this  apostasy,  "  and 
erased  the  inhabitants  of  Jerusalem  to  commit  fornication,  and  com- 
pdled  Judah  thereto."  2  Ghron.  xid,  11. 

But  it  was  not  the  Divine  purpose  that  Jehoram  should  go  on  in 
thia  oourse  of  iniquity  unwarned.  In  this  instance  a  most  unusual 
coarse  was  adopted :  a  written  epistle  was  sent  to  the  king,  in  which 
Ua  wicked  course  was  explicitly  pointed  out^  and  its  punishment 
l^ainly  denounced.  Verses  12-14.  (See  also  Appendix,  note  87.) 
By  whomsover  this  letter  was  written,  events  proved  it  to  be  truly 
prophetic.  A  combination  of  Arabians  and  Philistines  soon  assailed 
the  infatuated  king.  The  progress  of  the  assault  was  as  rapid,  as 
its  power  was  irresistible.  The  extent  of  this  incursion,  in  reference 
to  tiie  country  generally,  is  not  specified ;  but  wo  are  told  that  they 
"carried  away  all  the  substance  that  was  found  in  the  king's  house, 
and  his  sons  also,  and  his  wives ;  so  that  there  was  never  a  son  left 
faim,  save  Jehoahaz,  the  youngest  of  his  sons."  Verse  17.  After 
tliis,  Jehoram  was  seized  with  the  predicted  disease,  of  which,  after 
languishing  two  years,  he  miserably  died.  The  people,  to  mark  their 
fflnse  of  his  infamous  conduct^  refused  to  bury  lum  in  the  royal 
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sepaldire,  or  to  give  him  a  royal  {uneFal  .  After  a  short  reign  of  odhf 
eight  years,  he  had  so  completely  satiated  his  people  with  his  vioea 
and  misgovemment,  that  no  one  wished  his  life  protracted  another 
day :  "  Ho  departed  without  being  desired."  Verse  20.  Ahaciah. 
the  youngest  son  of  Jehoram,  who  had  been  saved  from  the  massaere 
of  his  family,  succeeded  his  father  on  the  throne.  He  was  the  son 
of  Athaliah,  who  was  the  daughter  of  Ahab  and  Jezebel ;  and  when 
we  read  that "  his  mother  was  his  counselor  to  do  wickedly,"  (2  Chron. 
xxii,  3,)  we  may  easily  apprehend  the  character  of  his  reign.  He,  too^ 
pursued  with  eagerness  the  policy  of  his  father,  and  impelled  the 
kingdom  onward  towards  an  entire  rejection  of  Jehovah,  and  a  foil 
establishment  of  idolatry.  But  his  career  was  short.  He  accom- 
panied his  relation  Jehoram,  king  of  Israel,  in  an  attempt  on  B»- 
moth-gilead,  where  the  latter  was  wounded,  and  obliged  to  return  to 
Jezreel.  Here  he  was  visited  by  the  young  king  of  Judah,  who,  in 
consequence,  fell  a  victim  to  the  fury  of  Jehu,  when  he  destroyed  the 
posterity  of  Ahab,  having  reigned  but  one  year.  Mot  only  did  tfaa 
king  fall  by  the  hand  of  the  son  of  Nimshi,  but  forty-two  of  his  im- 
mediate relatives,  who  were  going  down  to  Jezreel  to  visit  the  royal 
family  of  Israel,  met  this  furious  enemy  of  the  house  of  Ahab  in  hia 
way  to  Samaria,  and  were  also  every  one  of  them  cut  off. 

But  calamitous  as  were  those  circumstances  to  the  house  of  David, 
they  were  neither  the  last  nor  the  worst.  Athaliah,  seeing  that  her 
husband  and  son  were  both  dead,  determined  to  seize  the  royal 
power  for  herself;  and,  possessing  the  wickedness  and  energy  of  her 
mother  Jezebel,  she  proceeded  to  destroy  all  the  seed-royal  of  tb» 
house  of  David,  and  conducted  her  purpose  with  so  much  prompti- 
tude and  daring,  that  nothing  but  the  providential  preservation  of 
the  in&nt  Joash  by  his  paternal  aunt  prevented  the  full  accompliihr 
ment  of  her  murderous  design. 

Athaliah,  however,  so  far  succeeded  as  to  possess  herself  of  iha 
supremo  power,  which  she  appears  to  have  exercised  as  wiok- 
edly  as  it  was  begun,  but  at  the  same  time  with  great  talent  and 
energy.  As  might  have  been  expected,  her  main  design  was  to  over- 
throw the  worship  of  JehoA'ah,  and  to  establish  that  of  Baalim  and  the 
other  objects  of  Sidonian  worship.  So  daringly  did  she  prosecute  tUa 
purpose,  that  she  had  broken  up,  and  to  a  great  extent  dismantled,  ths 
house  of  God,  and  had  taken  all  the  dedicated  things  of  the  sanctnarf 
for  the  service  of  Baalim.  Thus  was  Jerusalem  fast  sinking  into  thia 
vortex  of  idolatry,  and  Judah  becoming  alienated  from  the  true  God. 

After  six  years  of  this  misrule,  when  Joash,  who  had  been  pro- 
tected by  his  aunt  and  her  husband  the  high  priest,  was  seven  yvait 
old,  Jehoiada,  who  filled  this  sacred  office,  wearied  of  the  dominalieA 
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iof  a  murderess,  and  roused  to  action  by  the  constant  aggression 
Made  upon  the  religion  of  his  fathers  and  the  worship  of  his  Crod, 
datenpined  to  inaugurate  the  child  Joash  into  the  royal  dignity. 
Having  concerted  all  his  measures  with  great  ability,  and  obtained 
Ihe  attendance  of  an  increased  number  of  priests  and  Levites,  he 
fdaced  the  young  prince  in  the  temple,  anointed  him  with  oil,  put 
the  crown  on  his  head,  and  saluted  him  as  king.  Athaliah  soon 
heard  the  noise  and  shouting ;  and,  proceeding  to  the  temple,  the 
whole  truth  flashed  on  her  mind.  She  shouted,  "  A  conspiracy !  a 
conspiracy  I"  and  rent  her  clothes,  hoping  to  collect  her  friends  in 
npport  of  her  power;  but  in  vain:  she  was  surrounded  by  order  of 
the  hi^  priest,  taken  out  of  the  temple,  and  put  to  death.  Thus 
was  the  sovereignty  of  Judah  wrested  from  hands  stained  with  blood, 
and  a  mind  besotted  with  the  vilest  idolatry,  and  placed  under  the 
guardianship  of  those  who  were  devoted  to  the  service  of  the  Lord. 

The  commencement  of  the  reign  of  Joash,  although  he  was  a 
BiiBor,  was  auspicious.  Under  the  guardianship  of  Jehoiada,  his 
piblic  measures  were  directed  to  restore  the  worship  of  Jehovah. 
Bat,  during  the  preceding  reigns,  the  temple  had  not  only  been  d^ 
qpmled  of  its  treasures  and  consecrated  furniture,  but  the  sacred 
itraeture  itself  had  been  so  injured  and  neglected,  that  it  had  sunk 
ialo  great  decay.  The  young  king  appears  to  have  noticed  the  di- 
lapidated state  of  the  sanctuary  in  the  early  part  of  his  reign,  and 
io  have  commsu:ided  that  measures  should  be  immediately  taken  for 
its  restoration  and  repair.  It  seems,  however,  that  the  sources  of 
income  which  had  been  ordained  for  the  support  of  the  temple  had 
been  diverted  from  their  appropriate  object,  and  made  perquisites 
for  ttie  priests  and  Levites ;  so  that,  amid  the  confusion  and  disorder 
whick  had  been  introduced  with  idolatry,  the  unfaithfulness  of  those 
to  whom  the  worship  and  honor  of  Jehovah  had  been  intrusted  exer- 
cised the  most  pernicious  influence  on  the  interests  of  true  religion. 
In  consequence  of  this  state  of  things,  instead  of  the  priests  and 
Levites  joyfully  and  heartily  laboring  to  carry  the  king's  purpose 
inio  effect,  they  "hastened  it  not."  2  Ghron.  xxiv,  5.  Jehoiada^ 
althoai^  zealous  for  the  service  of  God,  appears  to  have  lacked  spi- 
rit and  enei^.  During  the  minority  of  Joash  he  had  the  chief 
direction  of  affairs ;  and  yet  the  high  places  were  not  taken  away, 
but  the  people  continued  to  burn  incense  in  tiiese  pernicious  nurse- 
ries of  idolatry ;  and,  consequently,  many  years  of  golden  oppor- 
tanity  appear  to  have  passed  away  with  Utile  being  done  to  restore 
the  house  of  God  to  a  safe  and  decent  condition :  for,  in  the  three  and 
toentieth  year  of  the  king's  reign,  "  the  priests  had  not  repaired  the 
iMBchea  of  the  house."  2  Kings  xii,  6. 
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At  this  time  the  king  sealously  applied  himself  to  the  work ;  and, 
finding  that  the  regular  taxes  which  should  have  been  applied  to  the 
use  of  the  sanctuaiy  had  been  either  so  long  remitted  that  there  was 
a  general  opposition  to  their  payment,  or  had  been  so  commonly 
diverted  into  other  channels  that  there  was  little  chance  of  fully  re- 
storing them  to  their  legitimate  purpose,  he,  with  the  consent  of  the 
high  priest,  turned  the  impost  into  a  voluntary  gift.  This  measure 
proved  successful.  The  temple  was  fully  restored,  and  the  same 
means  were  then  continued  to  supply  vessels  of  gold  and  silver  finr 
its  ministrations  according  to  the  original  institute.  Thus  were  the 
services  of  the  sanctuary  resumed,  and  continued  all  the  days  of 
Jehoiada,  who  died  at  the  advanced  age  of  one  hundred  and  thirty, 
having  "  done  good  in  Israel,  both  toward  God,  and  toward  his 
house."  2  Chron.  xxiv,  16. 

We  may  here  pause  for  momentary  observation.  The  kingdom 
of  Judah,  from  the  accession  -of  Behoboam,  has  passed  under  our 
review.  The  manifestations  of  Divine  care  and  support  have  been 
constantly  observable.  Yet  this  favored  kingdom  has  often  been 
brought  into  danger  by  the  prevalence  of  idolatry,  the  un&ithfulneaB 
of  the  people  repeatedly  threatening  to  destroy  the  purpose  for  whicb 
God  had  raised  them  up.  At  length  Jehoshaphat  repairs  the  dis- 
order, checks  the  waywardness  of  the  people,  and  leads  them  back 
to  the  service  of  their  God.  But  how  soon  is  this  bright  prospect 
blasted !  His  unwise  and  unholy  alliance  with  Ahab  sowed  the  seeds 
of  apostasy,  guilt,  and  infamy,  which  in  the  following  reigns  brought 
the  people  into  awfiil  alienation  from  God,  and  the  state  to  the  bi^ 
of  ruin.  Yet  even  from  this  fallen  condition  did  the  mercy  of  God 
raise  them.  By  the  instrumentality  of  the  child  Joash,  and  of  the 
pious  and  venerable  high  priest,  error  was  rebuked  and  checked,  the 
house  of  God  repaired,  his  worship  restored,  and  bright  hopes  raised 
of  glory  and  happiness  to  the  kingdom  of  Judah.  But  were  thej 
realized?  Alas !  no  sooner  had  the  venerable  high  priest  sunk  into 
the  grave,  than  these  hopes  perished  with  him. 

Immediately  after  his  decease,  the  princes  of  Judah,  who  had  been 
always  devoted  to  idolatrous  practices,  so  flattered  the  king  by  their 
obsequious  attentions,  that  he  was  soon  seduced  from  the  service  of 
Jehovah,  and  himself  led  into  a  course  of  idolatry.  The  king  and 
his  court  "  left  the  house  of  the  Lord  God  of  their  fathers,  and  served 
groves  and  idols."  2  Chron.  xxiv,  18.  But  the  mercy  of  the  Losd 
followed  them,  and  "  sent  prophets  to  them,  to  bring  them  agHA 
unto  the  Lord;  and  they  testified  against  them:  but  Uiey  would  ndt 
give  ear,"  (verse  19,)  but  carried  their  wickedness  to  the  ttmiwk 
excess.    At  lengUi  the  Spirit  of  God  was  poured  out  iqpon 
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riah  tiie  high  priest ;  and,  "  when  he  saw  the  transgression  of  the 
king,  and  of  the  people,  burning  incense  to  an  idol  in  the  house  of 
die  sanctuary  of  the  Lord  on  the  day  of  expiation,  and  preventing 
flie  priests  of  the  Lord  from  offering  the  burnt-offerings,  sacrifices, 
daily  ot^lations,  and  services,  as  written  in  the  book  of  the  law  of 
Moses ;  he  stood  above  the  people,  and  said  "*  unto  them,  '*  Thus 
saith  God,  Why  transgress  ye  the  commandments  of  the  Lord, 
that  ye  cannot  prosper  ?  Because  ye  have  forsaken  the  Lord,  he 
hath  also  forsaken  you."  Verse  20.  Harassed  and  provoked  at  this 
bold  reproof  and  aJarmed  at  the  effect  which  it  might  have  on  the 
people,  the  king  and  his  courtiers  conspired  against  the  priest  of 
the  Lord ;  and,  exciting  the  passions  of  the  populace,  they  perpe- 
teted  the  most  shocking  crime  which  men  could  commit.  Unchecked 
by  the  holy  office  he  bore,  by  the  Divine  influence  under  which  he  spake, 
or  the  sacred  spot  on  which  he  stood,  they  assailed  the  messenger  of 
G-od,  and  stoned  him  to  death  in  the  court  of  the  house  of  the  Lord. 
In  addition  to  the  sin  of  murdering  a  prophet  of  the  Lord  while 
fiil£31ing  his  vocation,  and  that  prophet  the  high  priest,  this  crime 
had  in  it  other  elements  of  aggravation  and  enormity.  The  king 
and  tiie  prophet  were  relations :  the  king's  aunt  was  the  prophet's 
mother.  They  had  been  companions  in  childhood  and  youth ;  and, 
above  all,  the  king  owed  his  life,  his  crown,  and  his  prosperity  to  the 
noble  intervention  and  zealous  devotion  of  the  father  and  mother  of 
the  martyred  priest.  Li  those  circumstances,  we  need  not  wonder 
fliat  the  Lord  should  have  permitted  his  dying  servant  to  intimate 
to  his  murderers  their  approaching  punishment ;  for  when  Zechariah 
died,  he  said,  "  The  Lord  look  upon  it,  and  require  it."t  Verse  22. 
And  so  he  did.  For  at  the  end  of  that  year,  Hazael,  the  proud  and 
daring  king  of  Syria,  having  overcome  the  king  of  Israel,  and 
dnunad  that  kingdom  of  its  wealth,  humbling  the  king  to  the  dust, 
marched  against  Judah.  He  first  invested  Gath,  and  took  it.  He 
then  marched  upon  Jerusalem ;  and,  although  the  Syrian  army  was 
small  in  comparison  of  that  of  Joash,  the  malediction  of  Heaven 
being  on  the  arms  of  Judah,  God  gave  them  into  the  hand  of  their 
enemies ;  so  that  all  the  princes  of  the  people  who  had  seduced 
Joash,  and  conspired  with  him  to  murder  the  prophet  of  the  Lord, 
were  destroyed,  and  their  properiy  sent  as  spoil  to  Damascus.  From 
Joash,  also,  they  extorted  all  the  property  in  the  treasury  of  the 
temple,  and  all  the  sacred  vessels,  whether  left  there  by  his  fathers, 

o  Taxgnm. 

t  Whitby  has,  by  a  lengtheofid  argoment,  endeaToied  to  {ffove  that  this  person  was  Uie 
T^yytaa  gpokeii  of  by  Christ,  MatUiew  xxlii,  36.  Dr.  Adam  Clarke  is  of  the  same  opi- 
nion; and  Jerome  says  that  the  Gospel  of  the  NasareneB  reads,  **  Jehoiada,''  instead  of 
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or  recently  placed  there  by  himself:  and,  having  thus  reduced  him 
to  an  abject  condition,  they  left  him  in  great  distress. 

It  appears  that  Joasli  >Yas  not  only  greatly  impoverished  at  this 
time,  but  also  sorely  diseased.  Whether  he  had  been  wounded  in 
the  war,  or  afflicted  with  illness,  we  cannot  tell ;  but  soon  a^r  two 
foreign  servants  in  his  household  murdered  him  in  his  bed,  and 
Amaziah,  his  son,  reigned  in  his  stead.  Compare  2  Kings  xii,  with 
2  Chron.  xxiv. 

This  young  prince  copied  the  example  of  his  father.  At  the  be- 
ginning of  his  reign  "  he  did  that  which  was  right  in  ttie  sight  of  the 
Lord."  2  Chron.  xxv,  2.  As  soon  as  he  had  fully  secured  the  royal 
power,  he  put  to  death  the  men  who  had  killed  his  father.  But, 
being  guided  by  the  laws  of  Moses,  he  did  not  destroy  their  chil- 
dren. Yet,  although  Amaziah  worshiped  Jehovah,  he  did  not  de- 
stroy the  groves  and  high  places,  which  continued  to  shed  their 
baneful  influence  over  the  religion  of  the  land ;  for  here  the  people 
continued  to  sacrifice  and  to  bum  incense,  to  the  dishonor  of  Jeho- 
vah, and  the  reproach  of  his  name.  Early  in  this  reign,  the  king 
determined  to  attempt  the  conquest  of  Edom,  which  had  revolted 
from  Judah  in  the  days  of  Joram.  For  this  purpose  he  coUected  an 
army  of  three  hundred  thousand  men  out  of  his  own  country,  be- 
sides one  hundred  thousand  men  which  he  had  hired  out  of  Israel, 
for  a  hundred  talents  of  silver.  But,  as  he  was  marslialing  this 
host,  and  preparing  for  the  war,  "  there  came  a  man  of  God  to  him, 
saying,  0  king,  let  not  the  army  of  Israel  go  with  thee ;  for  the  Lerd 
is  not  with  Israel ;"  adding,  that  if  he  persevered  to  go  to  the  wir 
in  this  company  he  should  surely  fail  The  king  immediately  asked, 
"  But  what  shall  we  do  for  the  hundred  talents  which  I  have  given 
to  the  army  of  Israel  ?"  To  which  the  man  of  God  replied,  **  The 
Lord  is  able  to  give  thee  much  more  than  this."  It  is  better  for  thee 
to  part  with  botii  the  money  and  the  men  than  to  proceed  upon  an 
important  enterprise  under  the  frown  of  Heaven.  The  anger  or 
blessing  of  Jehovah  is  of  more  importance  than  either  the  hundred 
talents,  or  the  hundred  thousand  men.  Verses  7-9. 

Amaziah  obeyed,  and  sent  away  the  men  of  Israel,  who,  enraged 
at  his  conduct,  ravaged  some  of  the  cities  of  Judah  on  their  waj 
home.  He  then  put  his  own  troops  in  die  best  possible  condition, 
and  marched  to  invade  Edom ;  and,  notwithstanding  his  diminished 
number  of  forces,  his  success  was  complete :  he  smote  ten  thousand 
men  in  the  Valley  of  Salt,  and  took  another  ten  thousand  prisoners; 
after  which  he  returned  in  triumph  to  his  capital.  But,  though  thus 
successful  over  his  enemies,  the  expedition  was  fatal  to  Amasiah; 
for,  after  he  had  returned  from  the  slaughter  of  the  Edomites,  "h» 
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hroQglit  the  gods  of  the  children  of  Seir,  and  set  them  up  to  be  his 
gods,  and  bowed  down  himself  before  them,  and  burned  incense  mifto 
them."  Verse  14.  This  absurd  and  wicked  conduct  brought  down 
the  anger  of  God  upon  him ;  but  here,  as  in  other  cases,  before  Jo* 
hovah  punished,  he  warned  the  offender  of  his  peril.  Again  a  pro- 
phet was  sent  to  him  to  point  out  his  sin  and  danger.  But,  as  he 
talked  with  the  king,  Amaziah  fiercely  threatened  him,  saying, 
"  Art  thou  made  of  the  king's  counsel  ?  forbear ;  why  shouldest  thou 
be  smitten?"  The  man  of  God,  thus  repulsed,  simply  added,  "I 
know  tiiat  Gt>d  hath  determined  to  destroy  thee,  because  thou  hasi 
done  this,  and  hast  not  hearkened  unto  my  counsel."  Verse  16. 

It  does  not  appear  that  Amaziah  was  affected  by  this  fearful 
ihreatening.  He  immediately  afterward  challenged  the  king  of  Is- 
rael to  war.  Whether  this  arose  from  mere  vain-glory,  or  was  occa- 
sioned by  the  violent  conduct  of  the  men  whom  he  had  dismissed, 
after  having  hired  them  as  auxiliaries  in  his  war  with  Edom,  does 
not  appear  &a|i  the  sacred  narrative.  However  this  may  be,  Joash 
advised  him  to  be  still,  and  not  to  rush  into  ruin.  Yet  more  incensed 
at  this  conduct,  the  king  of  Judah  determined  upon  war :  tiie  armies 
met,  and  Judah  was  completely  defeated.  Mot  only  was  the  army 
routed  in  the  field,  but  the  king  himself  was  taken  prisoner.  Joaah 
of  Israel,  having  his  proud  adversary  completely  in  his  power,  re- 
solved to  inflict  an  ample  chastisement.  He  therefore  marched  with 
his  royal  captive  to  Jerusalem,  where  he  brake  down  a  great  part  of 
the  walk  of  the  city,  took  all  the  treasures  of  the  temple  and  of  the 
kin^s  house,  and,  after  pillaging  the  city  as  far  as  he  pleased,  and 
taking  hostages  for  the  faithful  performance  of  the  conditions  which 
he  had  imposed  upon  his  prostrate  adversary,  he  returned  to  Sa- 
maria. 

We  hear  nothing  further  of  Amaziah,  except  that  many  years 
afterward  he  was  murdered  by  conspirators  at  Lachish ;  and  Aza* 
riah,  his  son.  Was  placed  on  the  throne  in  his  stead.  This  prince 
who  is  better  known  in  sacred  history  as  Uzziah,  was  only  sixteen 
years  old  when  he  began  to  reign ;  yet,  when  he  entered  upon  the 
duties  of  this  high  office,  he  was  remarkable  for  his  personal  piety. 
He  had  sou^t  God  in  his  early  youth,  and  set  himself  to  do  that 
which  was  right.  His  first  public  enterprise  appears  to  have  been 
directed  against  the  south  of  Edom,  where  he  recovered  Elath.  He 
then  conducted  successful  wars  against  the  Philistines  and  Arabians. 
Awed  by  his  prowess,  the  Ammonites  submitted  to  Judah,  and  paid 
tribute. 

Uzziah,  encouraged  by  this  prosperity,  bent  his  mind  to  the  orga^ 
nization  and  improvement  of  his  army ;  he  repaired  the  fortifica- 
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tions  of  his  capital,  and  other  cities  of  defense ;  the  several  great 
sections  of  state  were  intrusted  to  men  of  integrity  and  ability ;  and 
the  resources  of  the  empire  were  cultivated  with  considerable  sno- 
cess :  so  that  the  king  was  able  to  place  every  branch  of  the  public 
service  in  a  state  of  efficiency.  For  the  protection  of  his  servants 
and  cattle,  he  built  forts  far  away  in  the  wilderness ;  so  that  he  was 
respected  even  to  the  frontier  of  Egypt. 

Although  Uzziah  appears  to  have  acted  like  a  wise  prince,  and 
did  not  neglect  any  national  interest ;  yet,  in  times  so  full  of  turbu- 
lence and  war,  we  need  not  feel  surprised  that  the  army  engaged  his 
principal  attention.  In  order  to  render  his  troops  formidable,  he 
had  prepared  for  them  abundance  of  the  best  armor  of  every  kind, 
offensive  and  defensive,  shields  and  spears,  helmets  and  habergeons, 
bows,  and  slings  to  cast  stones.  There  is,  however,  one  production 
of  the  martial  genius  of  Judah  m  this  reign,  which  merits  special 
notice.  When  it  is  considered  how  utterly  inefficient  all  militazy 
power  had  previously  been  when  applied  against  wal)&d  cities,  it  is 
remarkable  that,  for  the  first  time  in  the  annals  of  the  world,  we  meet 
with  military  engines  constructed  in  Jerusalem  during  the  reign  of 
Uzziah,  and  adapted  to  the  purpose  of  throwing  heavy  missiles, 
either  for  aggression  or  defense,  in  the  siege  of  cities.  The  sacred 
writer  says,  "  He  made  in  Jerusalem  engines,  invented  by  cunning 
men,  to  be  on  the  towers  and  upon  the  bulwarks,  to  shoot  arrows  and 
great  stones  withal."  2  Chron.  xxvi,  15.  Without  debating  the  ac- 
curacy of  the  various  opinions  which  have  been  formed  of  these  en- 
gines, we  may  satisfy  ourselves  by  referring  to  two  points.  Gese- 
nius  maintains  that  they  were,  properly  speaking,  inventions ;  and 
Bochart,  that  they  were  contrived  for  the  projection  of  stones.*  If 
these  opinions  are  correct,  then  it  appears  that  the  Hebrews,  B.  C. 
800,  invented  machines  which  completely  revolutionized  the  art  of 
war,  as  fer  as  it  related  to  the  assault  and  defense  of  fortified  places, 
and  introduced  a  new  era  into  its  history. 

Thus  far  Uzziah  appears  to  have  acted  in  his  public  capacity  in 
obedience  to  Jehovah:  "  He  did  that  which  was  right  in  the  sij^ 
of  the  Lord ;"  he  did  not  go  after  idols,  he  supported  the  worship 
of  the  true  God.  But  the  sacred  writer  is  careful  to  inform  us,  tiiaft 
he  did  not  remove  the  high  places  and  groves,  where  the  pe<q[>Ie 
offered  idolatrous  worship,  and  burnt  incense,  before  &lse  gods. 
His  reign,  therefore,  hitherto  was  not  disgraced  by  sinful  innova- 
tion ;  nor  had  it  the  virtue  of  purifying  the  church. 

Uzziah  did  not  maintain  even  this  qualified  fame.  "  When  he 
was  strong,  his  heart  was  lifted' up  to  his  destruction :  for  he  tniift* 

^  Phaleg,  Ub.  iii,  cap.  rii;  Camaan,  lib.  i,  cap.  35. 
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grossed  agamst  the  Lord  his  Ood,  and  went  into  the  temple  of  the 
Lord  to  bum  incense  upon  the  altar  of  incense."  2  Chron.  xxvi,  16. 
Li  iiiis  unhallowed  attempt  he  was  repeDed  by  Azariah,  the  high 
priest,  who  was  supported  by  a  valiant  body  of  eighty  members  of 
the  priesthood.  While  these,  declaring  the  law  of  the  Lord,  resisted 
the  royal  intruder,  and  he,  excited  to  anger,  persisted  in  his  purpose, 
Grod  undertook  his  own  cause,  and  smote  him  with  leprosy :  so  that 
he  hasted  to  get  out  of  the  temple,  and  was  cut  off  from  the  congre- 
gatioB  of  Israel,  and  remained  a  leper  to  the  day  of  his  death. 

It  will  be  necessary  to  remark  more  particularly  on  this  event,  as 
its  true  character  has  been  greatly  mistaken,  and  therefore  serioudy 
misrepresented,  by  several  able  writers  of  the  present  age.  Bishop 
Russel,  speaking  of  it,  ascribes  Uzziah's  fault  to  "  an  excessive  but 
ill-directed  zeal  for  the  honor  of  Jehovah,  to  whose  worship  he  re- 
solved to  devote  his  personal  exertions."  "Impelled  by  this  mis- 
taken motive,  he  invaded  the  sacerdotal  office."  Can  this  account 
be  correct  ?  Did  Jehovah  inflict  such  a  fatal  punishment  on  a  good 
king  for  a  mistake,  when  his  actuating  principle  was  a  deep  and 
zealous  concern  for  the  glory  of  his  God?  Without  the  most  clear 
exposition  of  motive  and  character  in  the  sacred  text,  such  an  inter* 
pretation  cannot  be  received.  But  is  it  so  sustained  ?  Certainly 
noi  Does  the  sacred  writer  ascribe  this  action  to  zeal  for  God,  or 
to  pride  engendered  by  a  long  course  of  success  ?  Unquestionably 
to  the  latter.  "  His  heart  was  lifted  up,"  not  by  any  vain  impulse, 
or  by  any  sudden  ebullition  of  conceit,  but  by  a  lofty  and  incorrigi- 
ble pride :  it  was  lifted  up  "  to  destruction."  It  is  singular  to  have 
to  correct  the  error  of  a  bishop  in  this  direction.  If  zeal  for  God 
had  animated  Uzziah,  the  history  of  his  predecessors  and  tJie  roli- 
^ous  condition  of  his  kingdom  offered  ample  scope  for  its  honorable 
exercise.  It  might  have  been  gloriously  displayed  in  the  abolition 
of  groves  and  high  places,  and  in  the  extermination  of  idolatry.  Or 
he  mi^t,  like  David,  have  met  his  people  for  the  interchange  of 
holy  sentiments,  for  the  cultivation  of  sterling  piety,  and*  for  singing 
&e  praises  of  Jehovah,  without  violating  the  Divine  law.  Like  So- 
lomon and  Jehoshaphat,  he  might  have  joined  with  his  subjects  in 
prayer  in  the  courts  of  the  Lord's  house,  and  have  received  answers 
of  peace.  But  this  was  not  his  motive :  pride  was  his  sin,  and  his  ruin. 

By  another  class  of  writers  this  event  is  spoken  of  as  "  a  symp- 
tom" of  the  struggle  which  is  supposed  to  have  existed  between  the 
regal  and  the  priestly  power,  from  the  death  of  Jehoiada  till  the  dis- 
solution of  the  kingdom.  To  this  party  contest  is  ascribed  the  mur- 
der of  Zechariah,  the  death  of  Athaliah,  the  assassination  of  Jehoash, 
and  the  leprosy  of  Uzziah.    (See  Batto's  Cyclopaedia,  art.  Judah, 
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kingdom  o£)  A  more  oonvenient  opportunity  ^ill  occor  for  diaoiuh 
fling  the  general  question  of  the  relative  politi(»J  position  and  oondod 
of  the  priesthood  and  regal  power  in  this  kingdom.  But  in  passinit 
we  briefly  notice  the  preceding  cases.  In  doing  tiiis,  it  will  be  our  chief 
object  to  sustain  what  we  regard  to  be  the  essential  verity  of  revelation. 

With  respect  to  the  cause  of  the  death  of  Zechariah,  it  may  be 
asked,  Is  it,  or  is  it  not,  true  that  Joash  had  sunk  deeply  into  ido- 
latry, had  been  often  reproved  by  God's  prophets  without  efiect,  and 
that  on  this  occasion  he  was  in  the  temple  with  his  idolatrous  cour- 
tiers, acting  in  such  a  manner  that  "  the  Spirit  of  God  came  upon 
Zechariah,"  enabling  him  to  rebuke  the  king ;  and  that,  for  acting  in 
obedience  to  this  Divine  impulse,  the  inspired  priest  was  basely 
murdered  within  the  precincts  of  the  temple  ? — are  these  undoubW 
Scripture  verities  ?  And  if  so,  is  it  right  to  attribute  this  murder  to 
a  paorty  or  political  quarrel?  No  fact  is  more  certain  than  that  Ze« 
duuriah  died  a  martyr  for  the  truth, — that  he  was  cruelly  murdered 
while  faithfully  discharging  Ids  religious  duty. 

The  death  of  Athahah  is  another  case.  Here  also  the  question 
presents  itself.  Did  not  this  woman  violate  every  great  principle  of 
the  Jewish  policy  ?  Had  she  not  stained  her  hands  in  the  blood  of 
her  own  relatives  ?  Was  she  not,  in  every  sense  of  the  term,  a 
usurper  ?  And  was  not  her  whole  life  a  series  of  treason  against  tiie 
majesty  of  Jehovah,  and  against  his  laws  ?  K  so,  what  was  the  duty 
of  Jehoiada,  even  admitting  him  to  act  with  the  most  perfect  disin- 
terestedness and  piety  ?  K  any  answer,  based  on  sound  politictl 
and  religious  principles,  can  be  given  to  this  question,  it  must  be^ 
that  one  thus  deeply  stained  with  crime,  and  dangerous  to  the  pub- 
lic weal,  was  worthy  of  death. 

Particular  stress  is  laid  on  the  death  of  Joash ;  and  it  is  alleged 
that  *'  the  assassination  of  Joash  in  his  bed  by  his  own  servants  it 
described  in  the  Chronicles  as  a  revenge  taken  upon  him  by  the 
priestly  party  for  his  murder  of  the  sons  of  Jehoiada ;  and  the  same 
&Jte  from  the  same  influence  fell  upon  his  son  Amaziah,  if  we  may 
so  interpret  the  words,  (2  Ghron.  xxv,  27,)  '  From  the  time  that 
Amaziah  turned  away  from  following  Jehovah,  they  made  a  consju- 
racy  against  him.'  "  In  the  case  of  Joash  it  is  said,  *'  His  own  ser* 
vants  conspired  against  him  for  the  blood  of  the  sons  of  Jehoiada 
the  priest."  2  Chron.  xxiv,  25.  But  holy  Scripture  does  not  say, 
that  this  was  ''a  revenge  taken  upon  him  by  the  priestiy  party.*' 
Nor  is  the  inference  warranted  by  anything  in  the  scope  of 
the  narrative.  It  is  stated  that  his  murderers  were  his  own  serv 
vants,  and  that  they  were  foreigners.  And  it  is  very  credible  that 
there  mi^t  have  bcNen  an  influential  party  who  r^rded  the  oonduot 
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of  the  king  as  btal  to  the  int^reste  of  the  nation,  and  who  wickedly 
took  his  punishment  into  their  own  hands.  But  the  mere  mention 
that  the  mnrder  of  2iechariah  was  taken  into  account  by  ihese  per- 
sons, is  not  sufficient  to  conyict  the  priests  of  the  murder  of  the  ^ng. 

The  case  of  Amaziah  is  a  similar  instance.  His  apostasy  from 
Jehovah  brought  his  kingdom  to  the  brink  of  ruin.  His  subjects, 
seeing  this,  conspired  against  his  life ;  but  there  is  not  a  shadow  of 
a  proof  that  the  priesthood  had  any  hand  in  the  murder.  The  sacer- 
dotal order  might,  and  it  is  to  be  feared  did,  evince  much  wicked- 
ness in  their  private  character :  but,  generally,  in  this  part  of  the 
history,  they  appear  to  have  adhered  foithfully  to  the  institutions 
ci  the  Lord's  house,  and  to  have  resisted  sinful  innovation  with 
firmness  and  zeal. 

It  will  now  be  necessary  to  pay  more  particular  attention  to  the 
nature  and  influence  of  the  prophetic  office.  Hitherto  the  prophets 
have  appeared  as  occasionally  connected  with  the  scope  of  the  his- 
toiy,  acting  in  general  as  extraordinary  messengers  from  God,  for 
the  purpose  of  upholding  his  authority  by  checking  and  reproving 
Uie  aberrations  of  the  kings  and  the  apostasy  of  the  people.  But 
bom  the  time  of  Uzziah,  to  the  termination  of  the  monarchy,  we 
have  not  only  a  continued  series  of  these  ministers,  and,  generally, 
several  of  them  acting  contemporaneously ;  but  the  substance  of  their 
communications  is  also  in  our  hands.  Those  sublime  discourses 
which  were  delivered  to  the  Israelites  by  the  chosen  servants  of 
Jehovah,  under  tiie  immediate  influence  of  his  Holy  Spirit,  can 
therefore  now  be  read  in  connection  with  the  history,  and  some  idea 
be  tiros  formed  of  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  Divine  communica- 
tions with  which  they  were  favored.  Reasons  have  been  given,  in  a 
preceding  chapter,  for  believing  that  the  principal  object  in  the  in- 
stitution of  the  prophetic  office  was  the  maintenance  cS  spiritual  re- 
ligion; and  in  this  view  it  is  easy  to  perceive  the  harmony  whidi 
subinsts  between  the  several  parts  of  their  holy  vocation.  Here  is 
an  institution  by  which  persons  are  specially  raised  up,  who,  realiz- 
ing in  their  personal  character  spiritual  religion,  and  leading  the 
simple  and  devout  Israelites  in  their  social  worship,  are,  at  least 
many  of  them,  not  only  selected  by  God  to  see  those  future  events 
which  afit&cted  the  political  interests  of  Israel,  but  also  more  highly 
&vored  with  a  knowledge  of  the  times  and  &cts  of  Messiah's  com- 
ing, and  of  the  mighty  blessings  which  he  should  difiuse,  and  the 
^orious  kingdom  which  he  should  establish  in  the  earth. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  was  as  a  prophet  that  David  took  a 
prominent  part  in  the  spiritual  worship  in  his  own  tabernacle;  and 
we  have  already  stated  our  opinion,  that  in  his  time  other  similar 
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places  were  appointed,  where  a  spiritual  worship  was  offered  unto 
God.  £yen  in  the  days  of  Malachi  this  practice  had  not  ceased : 
''  Then  they  that  fear^  the  Lord  spake  often  one  to  another."  MaL 
iii,  16.  It  seems  impossible  to  take  a  just  view  of  the  religion  of 
Judah  at  this  period  but  on  this  principle.  We  are  aware  that  dif- 
ferent sentiments  have  obtained;  and  may  now  refer  to  one  striking 
case,  which  bears  immediately  on  the  reign  of  Uzziah.  Take  a 
calm  and  impartial  survey  of  the  religion  of  the  Hebrews,  from  the 
death  of  Solomon  to  this  time ;  and,  even  looking  on  the  public  af- 
fiedrs  of  the  nation,  the  aspect  is  fearfully  checkered :  the  prevalence 
of  idolatry  alternates  with  the  worship  of  Jehovah :  the  throne  and 
the  temple  are  often  stained  with  blood :  even  under  the  best  influ- 
ence, the  high  places  are  not  destroyed,  the  worship  of  filthy  idols 
still  continues,  incense  is  burned  before  the  creations  of  impure 
imagination.  And,  when  all  this  is  justly  estimated,  let  the  mind 
inquire  into  the  state  of  individual  morals  and  religion.  IIow  did 
the  people  Uve  and  act  in  respect  to  the  requirements  of  the  Divine 
law  ?  Is  it  not  an  inevitable  induction,  that  there  must  have  been  a 
fearful  amount  of  personal  ungodliness  and  disobedience  to  have 
made  such  public  and  national  delinquencies  possible  ?  How  sur- 
prised, then,  must  the  reader  be  to  peruse  the  opinions  of  Bishop 
Horsley  on  the  first  chapter  of  Isaiah !  The  learned  prelate  says^ 
"  The  scene  seems  not  to  represent  the  manners  of  the  Jews  in  any 
one  of  the  four  reigns  in  which  he  prophesied.  For,  of  the  four 
kings  named  in  the  title  of  the  book,  tiie  first  two  and  last  were 
godly  princes,  and  in  their  reigns  there  were  was  no  heavy  complainfe 
against  the  people.  But,  in  the  reign  of  Ahaz,  idolatry  was  estabUshed, 
and  the  temple  service  neglected.  In  his  reign,  therefore,  there 
could  be  little  of  that  hypocritical  attachment  to  the  ritual  servioe 
with  which  the  people  are  reproached."  And  therefore  it  is  in- 
ferred that  all  this  took  place  in  the  imagination  of  the  prophet  I 
Is  it,  then,  to  be  supposed  that  a  whole  nation  was  turned  from  sin 
to  righteousness,  or  the  reverse,  as  a  king  might  order  the  ritual  ser- 
vices of  the  temple  to  be  regularly  maintained,  or  idolatrous  rites  to 
be  celebrated?  The  supposition  is  alike  opposed  to  the  nature  of 
religion,  and  the  moral  constitution  of  man. 

We  do  not  pretend  to  state  the  exact  time  when  this  portion  of 
Holy  Scripture  was  written.  But  there  is  nothing  in  it  which  might 
not  apply  to  the  religious  state  of  Judah  in  the  time  of  UzsuJl 
And,  if  it  were  then  delivered,  we  may  readily  admit  the  judgment 
of  Lowth,  that  it  "  contains  a  severe  remonstrance  against  the  oor- 
ruptions  prevailing  among  the  Jews  of  that  time,''  The  only 
son  for  objecting  to  this  application  is,  that  the  desolation  G^K»k< 
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of  (Isa.  i,  7-9)  does  not  seem  to  apply  to  the  prosperity  of  Uzziah's 
time.  But  the  pillage  of  Jerusalem  by  Joash  king  of  Israel,  in  the 
preceding  reign,  must  have  been  fresh  in  the  recollection  of  the  peo- 
ple, and  might  therefore  be  well  referred  to  as  a  well-known  instance 
of  the  penal  consequences  of  sin. 

But,  whether  delivered  in  this  or  the  following  reign,  it  is  im- 
portant to  consider  the  religious  cfiect  of  the  delivery  of  such  a  ser- 
mon as  this.  A  man  invested  with  divine  influence  and  authority, 
taking  his  stand  at  the  gate  of  the  temple,  or  some  other  place  of 
public  resort,  and  in  the  audience  of  the  princes  and  people  of 
Judah  delivering  such  living  thoughts,  in  the  burning  words  of  Isai- 
ah's first  chapter,  must  have  had  an  influence  on  the  public  mind 
which  could  not  be  easily  shaken  ofl^  and  wliich  must  have  been  at- 
t^ded  with  important  religious  benefit.  But  this  chapter,  although 
complete  in  itself,  and  a  most  spirited  and  energetic  address,  was 
followed  by  others  equally  pointed  and  powerful.  The  second,  third, 
and  fourth  chapters  of  this  prophet  were,  it  is  more  than  probable, 
also  delivered  in  the  latter  part  of  Uzziah's  reign,  if  they  do  not 
make  one  continued  discourse  or  series  of  addresses.  Here  the 
kingdom  and  glory  of  Messiah,  and  the  conversion  of  the  Gentiles, 
are  predicted,  chap,  ii,  1-6 ;  the  punishment  of  Judah  for  idolatry 
and  unbelief  threatened,  verses  6-17  ;  and  the  destruction  of  idola- 
try announced.  Verses  18-22.  The  Babylonish  invasion  is  fore- 
told, and  its  fatal  eflect  on  the  pride  and  luxury  of  the  people,  chap, 
iii,  1-26;  iv,  1;  while  the  surviving  remnant  are  led  to  look  for 
future  blessing.  Chap,  iv,  2-6.  Another  separate  discourse  is  given 
in  the  fifth  chapter,  where,  as  in  the  first,  there  is  a  faithful  reproof 
of  existing  corruption,  and  a  more  explicit  prediction  of  the  Chal- 
dean invasion.  This  was  also,  in  all  probability,  delivered  in  the 
latter  part  of  Uzziah's  reign.  The  sixth  chapter  was  revealed  in  the 
year  of  Uzziah's  death.  In  this  the  prophet  describes  a  gloriooa 
revelation  of  Jehovah  with  which  he  was  favored,  when  his  special 
i^pointment  and  the  obduracy  of  Judah  were  declared. 

It  was  under  such  influence  and  teaching,  sustained  by  the  ritual 
services  of  the  temple,  that  this  kingdom  stood  when  Uzziah  died, 
and  his  son  Jotham  succeeded  to  the  sovereignty,  having  admin- 
istered the  affairs  of  the  kingdom  during  his  father's  seclusion  on 
account  of  his  disease.  The  reign  of  this  prince  was  marked  by 
uniform  piety  and  success.  He  improved  or  repaired  the  entrance 
to  the  temple.  He  also  conducted  a  successful  war  against  the  Am- 
monites, and  compelled  them  to  pay  a  tribute  of  a  hundred  talents 
of  silver,  and  ten  thousand  measures  of  wheat,  and  an  equal  quantity 
of  barley.    Although  we  are  told  that  in  this  reign  Pekah  king  ik 
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larael,  in  conjunction  with  Resin  king  of  Syria,  began  to  make  ag- 
gressions on  Judah,  we  have  no  information  as  to  the  amomit  of 
tiieir  success,  which  appears  to  have  taken  place  just  before  the 
death  of  Jotham.  Al^ough  it  is  said  that  Jotham  "  did  that  whidi 
was  right  in  the  sight  of  the  Lord/'  and  "  became  mighty,  because 
he  prepared  his  ways  before  the  Lord  his  God,"  (2  Chron.  xxvu, 
2,  6,)  this  language  must  be  confined  to  his  public  conduct,  and  his 
steady  adherence  to  the  worsip  of  Jehovah ;  for  the  sacred  writer  is 
carefol  to  inform  us,  that  the  groves  and  high  places  remained,  that 
incense  was  still  oflfcred  to  idols,  and  therefore  that  there  was  not  a 
manifestation  of  godly  zeal  either  by  the  king  or  the  people.  Dar- 
ing the  sixteen  years  of  this  reign,  the  ministrations  of  the  prophets 
were  continued :  its  most  remarkable  manifestation  in  the  course  of 
this  period  was  the  raising  up  of  Micah,  as  if  to  second  the  teaching 
of  Isaiah.  According  to  the  best  authorities,  the  first  two  chapters 
of  Micah's  prophecy  were  delivered  in  this  reign.  (See  Townsend's 
Arrangement.)  Li  the  first,  the  prophet  denounces  the  approach- 
ing ruin  of  Samaria  and  Jerusalem.  Verses  1-9.  In  this  section 
the  inspired  messenger  exhibits  idolatry  as  the  cause  of  all  this  ca» 
lamity;  from  thence  to  the  end  of  the  second  chapter,  he  directs 
attention  to  a  fearful  amount  of  collateral  evil,  which,  it  is  repeated, 
must  terminate  in  national  ruin ;  and  the  section  closes  with  a  pro- 
mise of  restoration. 

Ahaz  succeeded  his  father  Jotham ;  and  if  during  the  reign  of  the 
latter,  when  the  authority  of  Jehovah  was  publicly  acknowledged, 
idolatry  and  iniquity  so  fearfully  prevailed,  what  might  not  be  ap- 
prehended from  the  conduct  of  his  degenerate  son?  Ahaz,  like  his 
&ther,  was  an  exception  to  the  general  character  of  the  kings  of 
Judah.  He  was  never  faithful  to  God ;  Jotham  never  relapsed  into 
idolatry.  Although  Ahaz  ascended  the  throne  at  the  age  of  twenty, 
he  appears  at  once  to  have  plunged  into  idolatry.  Not  only  did  he 
copy  the  evil  practices  of  the  kings  of  Israel  in  the  worship  of  Baa- 
lim ;  he  also  went  to  the  utmost  length  of  cruelty  and  crime,  and 
actually  burned  his  sons  in  the  fire  in  sacrifice  to  Moloch.  (See  Ap^ 
pendix,  note  88.) 

Severe  national  calamity  was  the  consequence  of  this  condaot 
The  king  of  Israel  invaded  the  country,  slew  one  hundred  and  twenty 
thousand  men,  the  flower  of  the  nation,  in  one  day,  and  carried  away 
twice  as  many  persons  into  captivity.  Although  the  latter  were  af- 
terwards sent  Wk,  yet  the  loss  of  life  and  property,  and  the  national 
humiliation,  occasioned  by  this  defeat,  must  have  been  extreme.  la 
addition  to  this,  Edom  rebelled,  and  not  only  declared  its  indepea- 
dence,  but  also  made  an  incursion  into  Judah,  from  whence  lliej 
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returned  Tictorious,  with  captives  and  booty.  The  Philistines 
passed  their  borders,  and  wrested  several  considerable  towns  from 
Jndah  on  its  western  frontier,  with  an  important  tract  of  country. 
At  the  same  time,  Rezin  king  of  Syria  attacked  the  extreme  south 
of  ihe  kingdom,  took  Elath  on  the  Bed  Sea,  and  permanently  re- 
twied  it  Nor  were  these  enemies  content  with  acting  separately. 
The  two  most  powerful  of  them,  Syria  and  Israel,  imited  themselves 
by  treaty,  and  that  not  only  for  the  purpose  of  temporary  aggres- 
sion, but  also  for  the  entire  subversion  of  the  house  of  David. 

It  is  not  unlikely  that  the  king  of  Israel  felt  some  annoyance  that 
the  princes  of  tiie  house  of  Judah  had  reigned  in  unbroken  lineal 
succession  from  the  time  of  Rehoboam  to  Ahaz,  while  in  his  king- 
dom there  had  been  repeated  changes  of  dynasty.  But,  whatever 
was  flie  motive  of  this  confederacy,  its  object  was  to  set  aside  alto- 
geber  the  seed  of  David,  and  esto^blish  another  person,  the  son  of 
Tabeal,  on  the  throne  of  Judah.  This  plan  being  directly  opposed 
to  God's  declared  purpose  respecting  the  perpetual  reign  of  the 
bouse  of  David,  Isaiah  was  sent  to  Ahaz,  with  a  gracious  promise, 
and  a  prediction  of  deliverance  from  the  threatened  evil.  This  por- 
tion of  Holy  Scripture  is  worthy  of  serious  attention,  as,  while  it 
gave  assurance  of  escape  from  the  imminent  calamity  to  which  the 
house  of  JudsJi  was  exposed,  it  at  the  same  time  cast  great  li^t 
upon  the  gracious  purposes  of  God  with  respect  to  the  world,  and 
more  particularly  as  to  the  meaning  of  his  perpetual  covenant  wiUi 
the  se^  of  David. 

Iswih  was  sent  forth  to  meet  Ahaz,  and  commissioned  to  charge 
him  not  to  fear  this  union  of  Israel  and  Syria,  assuring  him  that 
their  purpose  should  not  be  brought  to  pass,  and  at  the  same  time 
inviting  1dm  to  ask  a  sign  of  Jehovah,  in  confirmation  of  this  pre- 
diction. This  the  king,  with  aflfected  humility,  but  really  through 
unbelief^  declined;  upon  which  the  prophet  rebuked  his  obstinacy, 
and  immediately  gave  forth  the  memorable  prophecy,  "A  virgin 
shall  conceive,  and  bear  a  son,  and  shall  call  his  name  Immanuel." 
Isaiah  vii,  14.    (See  Appendix,  note  89.) 

The  message,  however,  was  lost  upon  Ahaz ;  for,  although  the 
united  army  was  compelled  to  raise  the  siege  of  Jerusalem,  (2  Kings 
^.  6,)  yot  he  would  not  rely  upon  the  promise  of  Jehovah,  but  sent 
an  embassy  to  the  king  of  Assyria,  with  a  great  present  of  gold  and 
silver,  taken  from  the  house  of  the  Lord.  By  these  messengers 
AhaK  acknowledged  himself  subject  to  the  throne  of  Nineveh,  and 
requested  the  king  to  save  him  from  tiie  power  of  Syria  and  Is- 
rael ;  a  request  which  was  so  far  complied  with,  that  the  Assyrian 
moimrdi  mardied  upon  Damascus,  and  took  and  carried  away  the 
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inhabitants  captive  to  Kir.  This  measure,  although  it  gave  Judah 
temporary  relief,  afforded  it  no  ultimate  advantage.  Ahab  went  to 
Damascus  to  meet  the  victorious  king,  and  found  that  he  had  only 
changed  difficulties ;  for  the  terms  under  which  he  was  subjected  to 
Assyria  were  so  galling,  that  we  are  told  the  king  of  that  country 
**  distressed  him,  but  strengthened  him  not."  2  Chron.  xxviii,  20. 

This  disappointment  had  no  salutary  effect  on  the  mind  of  Ahaz. 
For,  instead  of  seeing  the  iniquity  of  his  conduct,  and  the  absurdity 
of  the  course  of  policy  upon  which  he  had  entered,  he  plunged  yet 
deeper  into  sin.  He  should  have  seen  that  Israel,  strong  in  the  Lord, 
was  called  to  "dwell  alone,"  relying  not  on  the  combined  strength  of 
nations,  but  on  the  covenant  of  Jehovah.  The  reverse  of  this,  how- 
ever, was  the  case;  for  when  he  saw  an  altar  at  Damascus,  he  copied 
it,  and  sent  the  pattern  of  it  to  Urijah  the  priest,  that  a  similar  one 
might  be  erected  in  Jerusalem  by  the  time  ho  should  return.  The 
object  of  this  conduct,  and  its  fearful  consequences,  are  stated  by  the 
sacred  writer :  "  Ahaz  said,  I  will  seek  after  the  gods  of  DamascuB 
that  smite  me.  And  ho  said.  Forasmuch  as  the  gods  of  the  kings  of 
Syria  themselves  strengthen  them,  therefore  will  I  sacrifice  to  them, 
and  they  will  help  me.  But  they  became  a  stumbling-block  to  him, 
and  to  all  Israel."  2  Chron.  xxviii,  23. — Septuagint,  This  unhal- 
lowed purpose  was  zealously  carried  out ;  for  he  cut  up  the  sacred 
vessels  of  the  house  of  the  Lord,  and  shut  up  its  doors ;  and,  instead 
of  its  services,  he  built  altars  in  every  comer  of  Jerusalem,  and  in 
every  city  of  Judah.  2  Kings  xvi,  15-18. 

It  is  scarcely  possible  for  us  to  realize  the  full  extent  of  this  ini- 
quity, and  the  influence  of  the  mighty  agencies  employed  to  ooun- 
toract  it.  Here  we  see  an  apostate  king  shutting  up  the  temple  of 
God,  interdicting  his  holy  worship,  and  giving  the  whole  weight  of 
his  influence  and  authority  to  the  establishment  of  idolatry ;  and  this 
on  the  very  spot  which  Jehovah  had  consecrated  as  his  dwelling- 
place,  before  the  altar  on  which  the  heavenly  fire  had  descended  I 
On  the  other  hand,  we  behold  an  agency  brought  into  operation, 
such  as  had  never  before  urged  the  claims  of  God  upon  sinful  maa: 
— Isaiah,  with  his  mighty  intellect,  noble  genius,  and  poetic  fire, 
and  a  soul  lit  up  with  an  inspiration  which  ranged  through  future 
ages,  and  seemed  to  fathom  the  unsearchable  riches  of  redeeming 
grace : — Micah,  who,  condensing  the  elaborate  predictions  of  his  mora 
distinguished  contemporary,  reproved  the  sins  of  his  people  with 
equal  spirit,  energy,  and  fidelity : — ^Hosea,  who  had  his  whole  spirit 
absorbed  in  the  religious  destiny  of  his  people,  decried  their  obatir 
nate  disobedience,  foretold  the  heavy  jud^ents  to  which  they  stood 
exposed,  and  announced  their  final  conversion  and  restoration. 
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The  yiolent  and  long-continued  conflict  between  these  agencies 
must  have  affected  the  religions  character  of  the  people  in  a  manner 
the  most  extraordinary.  The  few  who  were  devoted  to  God  occasion- 
ally assembled  for  spiritual  worship  in  "  every  dwelling-place  of 
Momit  Zion,''  (Isaiah  iv,  5,)  on  whom  the  Divine  Glory  rested,  and 
who  fully  trusted  in  the  Lord ;  while  the  masses  were  led  away  by 
the  ungodly  and  idolatrous  influence  of  the  age.  These  were  tro- 
phies of  the  most  vigorous  efforts  which  grace  had  ever  put  forth  in 
our  w(Hrld  prior  to  the  advent  of  the  Saviour ;  but  in  vain :  iniquity 
prevailed.  (See  Appendix,  note  90.) 

Ahaz  was  succeeded  by  Hezekiah,  under  whose  reign  a  transient 
^eam  of  religious  prosperity  passed  over  the  kingdom.  This  sove- 
mgn,  who  came  to  the  throne  when  twenty-five  years  old,  immediate- 
ly set  himself  to  reform  the  abuses  which  had  been  introduced  into 
file  religion  of  the  country.  He  at  once  opened  the  temple,  which 
bad  been  closed  by  the  order  of  his  father,  and,  having  gathered 
together  the  priests  and  Levites,  pointed  out  to  them,  in  a  brief,  but 
forcible  address,  the  ruinous  consequences  which  had  resulted  to  the 
country  from  the  apostasy  of  his  predecessor  and  his  counselors,  and 
avowed  his  own  determination  to  renew  the  national  covenant  with  Je- 
hovah. A  large  number  of  the  priests  and  Levites  responded  to  his 
call,  and  were  immediately  directed  to  cleanse  the  temple.  As  the 
holy  place  was  not  fully  prepared  for  worship  until  the  sixteenth  day 
of  ttie  first  month,  the  celebration  of  the  passover  was  deferred  imtil 
the  fourteenth  day  of  the  second  month,  when  it  was  observed  with 
unusual  devotion  and  joy.  On  this  occasion  Hezekiah  sent  messen- 
gers throughout  all  Israel,  not  confining  his  invitation  to  his  own 
subjects,  but  specially  calling  on  the  remnant  of  the  kingdom  of  Is- 
rael to  participate  in  the  sacred  ordinance.  When  his  message  was 
delivered  throughout  Ephraim,  Manasseh,  and  Zebulon,  although  the 
persons  who  conveyed  it  were  by  many  laughed  to  scorn,  yet,  from 
these  and  other  neighboring  tribes,  '*  there  assembled  much  people 
to  keep  the  feast."  2  Chron.  xxx,  13.  Many  of  these  were  not  pu- 
rified according  to  the  requirement  of  the  law ;  but  Hezekiah  pray- 
ed for  them,  and  the  Lord  heard  him.  Not  satisfied  with  the  ap- 
pointed seven  days  of  the  feast,  the  people  kept  other  seven  days ; 
and,  while  thus  occupied,  the  Levites  availed  themselves  of  the  op- 
portunity, and  taught  the  people  "  the  good  knowledge  of  the  Lord." 
Verse  22.  Nothing  like  this  had  been  seen  in  Jerusalem  since  the 
days  of  Solomon.  For  now,  not  only  were  most,  if  not  all,  of  the 
tribes  represented  at  this  feast,  but  they  entered  upon  a  course  of 
piety  with  a  spirit  and  devotion  to  which  Jerusalem  had  for  many 
yesrs  been  a  stranger. 
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With  this  religious  reformation  the  king  began  to  adopt  severe 
measures  against  idolatry.  "  He  removed  the  high  places,  and  brake 
the  images,  and  cut  down  the  groves,"  2  Kings  xviii,  4 ;  thus  taking 
away  tibose  incentives  to  that  crime  which  had  led  tibe  people  astray. 

In  thus  exterminating  idolatry,  Hezekiah  met  with  one  case  which 
strikingly  illustrates  the  insidious  progress  of  this  enormous  eviL 
The  brazen  serpent,  made  in  the  wilderness  by  Moses,  had  been  pre- 
served ;  and  the  people,  not  satisfied  with  treating  it  as  a  memorial 
of  the  Divine  goodness,  had  manifested  towards  it  idolatrous  regard, 
and  burned  incense  before  it.  Hezekiah,  therefore,  brake  it  in  pieces, 
calling  it  Nehushtan.  Verse  4.  From  this  single  circumstance  may 
be  seen  the  sound  views  which  enlightened  and  pious  Jews  entertain- 
ed, as  to  the  adoration  of  relics  and  images.  If  any  material  sub- 
stance was  entitled  to  sacred  and  reverential  respect,  it  was  this  bra- 
zen serpent.  Yet,  when  it  was  worshiped  instead  of  God,  it  was 
broken  in  pieces ! 

Confident  in  the  Divine  protection,  Hezekiah  refused  to  continue 
the  payment  of  the  tribute  which  Ahaz  had  agreed  to  send  to  the 
king  of  Assyria;  and,  improving  his  army,  he  strengthened  his  bor- 
ders on  every  side,  particularly  against  the  Philistines,  whom  he 
smote,  and  from  whom  he  took  a  district  of  country.  In  all  these 
enterprises  the  Lord  was  with  Hezekiah,  and  he  prospered  whitherso- 
ever ho  went. 

In  the  sixth  year  of  his  reign  Samaria  had  been  taken  by  the  As- 
syrians. After  that  event,  the  passover  had  been  celebrated,  and 
idolatry  destroyed.  Awhile  Hezekiah  was  thus  occupied,  the  As- 
syrian army  was  engaged  in  the  reduction  of  Syria,  and  particularly 
at  the  siege  of  Tyre.  Having  accomplished  these  objects,  Senna- 
cherib, who  had  succeeded  to  the  throne  of  Assyria,  marched  againsi 
Judah  in  the  fourteenth  year  of  the  reign  of  Hezekiah.  The  militaiy 
power  of  the  Assyrian  was  so  great,  that  he  took  all  the  finontier 
cities ;  and  when  at  Lachish,  about  twenty  miles  south-west  of  Je- 
rusalem, Hezekiah  sent  to  him,  humbly  acknowledging  his  fault  in 
not  paying  the  usual  tribute,  and  offering  to  submit  to  any  demand 
which  might  be  made  upon  him.  The  haughty  monarch  required, 
as  the  price  of  his  forbearance,  three  hundr^  tolents  of  silver,  and 
thirty  talents  of  gold.  To  raise  this  enormous  sum,  Hezekiah  had 
to  take  all  the  silver  from  the  house  of  the  Lord,  and  all  the  treft- 
Burc  from  the  king's  house,  and  even  to  strip  off  the  gold  with  whidl 
the  doors  and  pillars  of  the  temple  had  been  overlaid. 

We  cannot  contemplate  this  wavering  of  Hezekiah  without  regiet 
Ho  should  havo  trusted  in  Ood  for  help,  and  he  would  have  been 
delivered.    But  even  this  great  contribution  procured  him  only  • 
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diort  respite.  The  king  of  Assyria,  shortly  after,  sent  three  of  his 
principal  officers*  to  Jerusalem.  These  men,  in  a  tone  of  the  most 
lofij  arrogance,  demanded  the  unconditional  surrender  of  the  city ; 
ridiculing,  with  unbounded  severity,  any  trust  in  Egypt  or  in  Jeho- 
vah. The  officers  of  Hezekiah  heard  all  this  blasphemy  in  silence, 
and,  rending  their  clothes,  conveyed  a  report  of  it  to  the  king,  who 
immediately  sent  an  account  of  the  interview  to  Isaiah :  the  prophet 
returned  an  answer  of  peace,  assuring  the  king  that  his  enemy  should 
hear  a  rumor  which  would  divert  him  from  his  present  purpose, — 
that  he  should  return  into  his  own  country,  and  perish  there  by  the 
sword 

At  this  critical  juncture  Hezekiah  was  taken  ill,  and  the  prophet 
Isaiah  was  sent  unto  him  with  the  message,  "  Set  thine  house  in  order ; 
for  thou  shalt  die,  and  not  live."  2  Kings  xx,  1.  Then  Hezekiah 
prayed  earnestly  unto  God,  pleaded  the  integrity  of  his  life,  and 
"wept  sore."  Verse  3.  This  very  short,  but  earnest  prayer  pre- 
vailed. Before  Isaiah  was  gone  out  of  the  middle  court,  he  was 
eoxnmanded  to  go  again  unto  the  king,  and  to  say  unto  him,  **  Thus 
saith  Jehovah,  the  God  of  David  thy  father,  I  have  heard  thy  sup* 
plication ;  I  have  seen  thy  tears :  behold,  I  will  heal  thee :  on  the 
third  day  thou  shalt  go  up  into  the  house  of  Jehovah.  And  I  will 
add  unto  thy  days  fifteen  years ;  and  I  will  deliver  thee  and  this  city 
from  the  hand  of  the  king  of  Assyria ;  and  I  will  protect  this  city. 
And  Hezekiah  said,  By  what  sign  shall  I  know  that  I  shall  go  up 
mto  the  house  of  Jehovah  ?  And  Isaiah  said.  This  shall  be  a  sign 
onto  thee  from  the  Lord,  that  the  Lord  will  dp  this  thing  that  he 
hath  spoken.  Behold,  I  will  bring  again  the  shadow  of  the  degrees, 
which  is  gone  down  in  the  sun-dial  of  Ahaz,  ten  degrees  backward. 
So  tiie  sun  returned  ten  degrees,  by  which  degrees  it  was  gone 
down."  2  Kings  xx,  1-10 ;  Isais^  xxxviii,  1-8.  Hezekiah  poured 
oat  his  soul  in  a  song  of  praise,  and,  at  the  appointed  time,  was  re- 
stored according  to  the  word  of  the  Lord. 

While  the  servants  of  Sennacherib  were  on  this  journey  to  Jeru- 
salem, he  had  raised  the  siege  of  Lachish,  and  had  invested  Libns^ ; 
but,  hearing  that  the  king  of  Egyptf  was  coming  to  attack  him,  he 
broke  up  his  camp  at  Libnah,  to  meet  his  new  enemy.  This  move- 
m^t  arose  out  of  the  political  circumstances  and  military  policy  of 
the  age.  Assyria  aspired  to  universal  dominion ;  Judah  was  now 
tiie  only  independent  state  in  Western  Asia.  K  it  fell,  there 
would  be  no  power  to  intervene  between  Assyrian  aggression  and 

°  TarUn,  Rabsaris,  and  Rab-shakeh  are  not  proper  names,  bnt  terms  of  office ;  the  first 
BBMning,  ** treasurer;"  the  second,  "chief  of  the  ennnchs;"  the  third,  **batler,*'  or, 
'•cap4)earer." 

t  UnlTenal  Hiaiory,  yol.  iii,  p.  362;  and  BoaaeU'a  Connection,  vol.  iii,  p.  4S5. 
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Egypt  itsqlf.  The  king  of  that  country,  therefore,  wisely  consider- 
ing that  he  had  better  march  and  assist  Judah,  than  afterward  sustain 
tibe  war  alone,  came  out  with  his  army  for  that  purpose. 

Sefore  Sennacherib  left  Libnah,  he  sent  messengers  to  Hezekiah 
with  a  letter,  in  which  he  repeated  all  his  former  reproaches  and  de- 
mands. The  king  of  Judah,  having  received  the  document,  "  went 
up  into  the  house  of  the  Lord,  and  spread  it  before  Jehovah."  2  Kings 
xix,  14.  Here  ho  prayed  earnestly  for  protection  and  deliverance^ 
and  the  Lord  heard,  and  sent  Isais^  with  an  assurance  that  his 
prayer  was  answered.  (See  Appendix,  note  91.) 

While  this  was  taking  place,  the  Assyrian  monarch  had  marched 
to  meet  the  king  of  Egypt :  it  appears  more  than  probable,  that  the 
Egyptian  army  was  defeated.  It  is  certain  they  were  compelled  to 
retire  before  their  enemy  to  their  own  country.  This  was  the  season 
when  Jehovah  interposed  on  behalf  of  his  people,  according  to  his 
word :  "  The  angel  of  the  Lord  went  out,  and  smote  in  the  camp  of 
the  Assyrians  a  hundred  fourscore  and  five  thousand"  men;  so 
that  when  the  proud  monarch  arose  in  the  morning,  he  found  his 
mighty  host  "  dead  corpses."  Verse  35.  Upon  the  ruin  of  his  army 
the  king  of  Assyria  hastily  returned  to  his  own  land,  where  he  was 
soon  afterward  assassinated  by  his  sons.  (See  Appendix,  note  92.) 

The  spiritual  agency  employed  in  Jerusalem  at  this  time  demands 
special  notice.  Let  the  glorious  revelations  of  Isaiah  be  read  in  con- 
nection with  this  history,  and  some  idea  may  then  be  formed  of  the 
mighty  influence  employed  in  this,  the  last  day  of  their  national  in- 
dependence, to  induce  the  seed  of  Israel  to  obey  God,  and  to  trust 
in  his  protection.  K  those  inspired  strains  of  the  evangelical  pro- 
phet, and  of  his  coadjutor  MicaJi,  are  now  constantly  referred  to  as 
a  fountain  of  living  truth  by  the  Church  of  Christ,  how  full  of  fresh- 
ness and  power  must  such  addresses  have  been,  when  heard  from  tiie 
lips  of  these  holy  men,  and  when  mixed  up  with  constant  prophetic 
allusions  to  passing  events,  and  repeated  miraculous  interpositions, 
wherein  God's  infinite  wisdom  and  power  were  abundantly  displayed  I 
Sut,  in  addition  to  these,  as  Hosea  had  passed  away  from  his  sceno 
of  labors  just  as  Hezekiah  ascended  the  throne,  another  man  of  God 
was  raised  up  to  carry  on  the  great  spiritual  work.  Nahum  appears 
to  have  been  specially  appointed  to  denounce  the  miserable  rain  cf 
Nineveh,  and  of  the  Assyrian  monarchy.  This  was  about  a  hundred 
years  after  Jonah  had  been  sent  on  his  mission  to  that  great  city; 
The  king  and  the  people  had  then  repented :  but  they  afterward  rs- 
tumcd  to  their  career  of  sinful  idolatry  and  violence ;  and  aIthoii|^ 
Assyria  had  been  used  in  the  Divine  hand  to  ruin  Israel,  and  to  in- 
flict sore  chastisement  on  Judah,  it  was  now  destined  to  merited  de- 
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stractioD.  In  this  doom  special  attention  is  fixed  on  their  proud  and 
Uasphemons  bearing  toward  God.  Secause,  on  account  of  the  un- 
fidthfidness  of  that  part  of  God's  people,  they  had  been  allowed  to 
sabdue  Israel,  fhey  thought  they  were  stronger  than  Jehovah.  But 
they  were  soon  undeceived.  The  prophet  opens  his  communication 
by  declaring  tibe  glorious  attributes  of  the  Lord;  and,  adapting  his 
language  to  the  case,  begins  by  saying,  "  God  is  jealous/'  6cc.  Na- 
hnm  i,  2.  He  then  proceeds,  with  all  the  circumstantiality  of  an  his- 
torian, to  portray  the  manner  and  completeness  of  the  ruin  of  Nine- 
v^  It  is  scarcely  possible  to  realize  anything  more  striking  than 
the  minute  and  graphic  revelations  of  this  seer  with  respect  to  the 
doom  of  that  ancient  city.  We  recommend  a  careful  comparison  of 
the  history  with  this  short  prophecy.  It  is  one  of  the  most  splendid 
displays  of  predictive  power  which  is  afforded  even  by  Holy  Scripture. 

DeUvered  from  this  imminent  danger,  Hezekiah  aUowed  himself 
to  be  unduly  elevated  by  succeeding  prosperity.  A  circumstance 
whidi  occurred  soon  after,  exhibited  this  failing,  and  called  into  ex- 
ercise his  latent  vanity.  Sabylon  and  Media  had  conspired  to 
throw  off  the  yoke  of  Assyria,  and  were  greatly  encouraged  in  their 
attempt  by  the  destruction  of  the  Assyrian  army.  The  former  of 
these  kingdoms,  hoping  to  obtain  possession  of  the  western  provinces 
of  the  Assyrian  empire^  and  for  the  present,  at  least,  desirous  of 
maintaining  amicable  relations  with  an  important  state  which  had 
successfully  resisted  the  proud  Sennacherib,  sent  messengers  to  He- 
lekiah,  for  the  ostensible  purpose  of  congratulating  him  on  his  reco- 
voy,  and  of  inquiring  into  the  miracle  by  which  his  restoration  to 
health  was  accompanied.  It  is  more  than  probable  that  Hezekiah 
reorived  these  ambassadors  in  a  spirit  precisely  similar  to  that  which 
influenced  the  king  who  sent  them.  He  heard  them  very  courteous- 
Ij,  and  exhibited  to  them  all  his  riches,  armor,  and  treasures  of  every 
description. 

Immediately  afterward,  Isaiah  was  divinely  commissioned  to  go  to 
Hexekiah,  and  to  tell  him  that  all  these  riches  which  he  had  so  vain- 
^<Mrioiisly  shown  to  the  Babylonish  ambassadors,  should  be  carried 
away  as  spoil  into  that  country;  that  even  his  own  children  should 
be  carried  thither  as  captives,  and  be  subjected  to  the  vilest  treatment 
in  that  place  of  bondage.  Hezekiah  admitted  the  justice  of  the  Di- 
vine sentence,  and,  with  a  spirit  which  appears  to  betray  a  selfish 
narrow-mindedness,  rejoiced  that  these  predicted  calamities  were  not 
to  happen  in  his  own  time.  This  king  soon  after  died,  and  left  his 
throne  to  his  son  Manasseh,  about  twelve  years  of  age. 

This  prince,  on  account  of  his  extreme  youth,  can  scarcely  be  held 
responsible  for  the  management  of  the  afiUrs  of  the  kingdom.    Yet, 
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unless  ho  had  more  energy  and  influence  than  is  usually  possessed 
by  a  boy  of  twelve  years,  he  must  have  fallen  into  the  hands  of  very 
evil-minded  counselors.  And  it  seems  equally  remarkable,  that, 
after  his  father's  pious  reign  of  twenty-nine  years,  the  youthful  king 
should  so  completely  come  under  the  influence  of  men  full  of  wick- 
edness, or  that  one  so  young  as  he  should  of  himself  start  with  sudi 
energy  on  a  sinful  course,  and  pursue  it  with  such  reckless  avidity. 

But,  whether  by  the  immediate  will  of  Manasseh,  or  by  that  of 
his  counselors,  the  religious  policy  of  Hezekiah  was  completely  sub- 
verted as  soon  as  the  new  king  had  ascended  the  throne.  The  hi^ 
places  were  restored ;  the  altars  of  Baal  and  the  groves  were  again 
raised ;  even  the  house  of  the  Lord  was  desecrated  with  idolatrous 
altars ;  and  the  worship  of  all  the  host  of  heaven  was  celebrated  in 
the  court  of  the  temple,  and  a  graven  image  and  a  grove  set  up  there. 
(See  Appendix,  note  93.)  He  also  sacrificed  his  children  to  Molodi, 
and  carried  his  evil  influence  to  such  fearful  lengths,  that  the  sacred 
writer  distinctly  states,  he  "  made  Judah  and  the  inhabitants  of  Je- 
rusalem to  err,  and  to  do  worse  than  the  Heathen,  whom  the  Lord 
had  destroyed  before  the  children  of  Israel."  2  Ghron.  xxxiii,  9. 
This  career  of  iniquity  was  not  continued  without  Divine  interposi- 
tion. God  spake  by  his  servants  the  prophets,  pointing  out  the  enor- 
mity of  their  sins,  and  threatening  the  most  fearful  judgments  as  the 
punishment  of  their  transgressions.  These  Divine  interpositions, 
however,  produced  no  salutary  effect ;  for  '*  Manasseh  shed  innocent 
blood  very  much,  till  he  had  filled  Jerusalem  from  one  end  to  an- 
other." 2  Kings  xxi,  IG.  This  bloodshedding  is  universally  sup- 
posed to  have  been  the  destruction  of  the  pious,  worshipers  of  Jeho- 
vah. And  it  is  worthy  of  remark,  that,  according  to  the  best  autho- 
rities, every  prophet  living  at  the  accession  of  this  wicked  prince  died 
in  the  early  part  of  his  reign.  This  was  the  case  with  Isaiah,  Micah, 
and  Nahum.  The  great  Jewish  antiquarian  supports  the  opinion, 
that  Manasseh  cut  off  those  who  opposed  his  idolatrous  practices, 
saying,  "  He  barbarously  slew  all  the  righteous  men  that  were  among 
the  Hebrews ;  nor  would  he  spare  the  prophets,  for  he  every  day  slew 
some  of  them,  till  Jerusalem  was  overflowed  with  blood." — Josephu^s 
Antiq.,  b.  x,  ch.  3,  sec.  1. 

This  iniquity  seems  to  have  completed  tho  full  measure  of  Jewish 
transgression.  That  a  nation,  which  had  seen  so  many  wondrou 
interpositions  of  tho  Divine  power,  should  have  been  unfaithful  and 
disobedient,  is  surprising.  That  such  a  people  should  deliberately 
renounce  God,  and  openly  practice  and  support  the  worship  of  idolfl^ 
is  marvelous.  But  that  they  should  add  to  all  this  evil  a  fuiioos 
and  bloody  persecution  of  those  who  adhered  to  the  truth  and  worabq^ 
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of  Jehovah,  seems  to  transcend  belief.  Yet  so  it  was ;  and  we  ac- 
cordingly now  find,  for  the  first  time,  that  God  denounces  utter  ruin 
upon  Jerusalem  and  Judah.  2  Kings  xxi,  12-15.  A  part  of  this 
punishment  was  immediately  inflicted ;  for  the  host  of  the  king  of 
Assyria  came  against  Jerusalem ;  the  king  was  taken  prisoner,  and 
carried  in  drains  unto  Babylon.  We  have  no  particulars  of  this  in- 
vaaion,  except  the  brief  notice  contained  in  the  sacred  record.  It  is, 
however,  sufficient  to  show  that  its  effect  on  the  mind  of  this  wicked 
king  was  of  the  most  salutary  character :  "  When  he  was  in  affliction, 
he  besought  the  Lord  his  God,  and  humbled  himself  greatly  before 
the  Oroi  of  his  fathers."  2  Chron.  xxxiii,  12.  God  heard  his  prayer, 
interposed  on  his  behalf  and  the  captive  king  was  restored  to  his 
country  and  his  crown.  The  particulars  of  this  restoration  are  also 
buried  in  oblivion.  Sut  we  are  informed  that  Manasseh,  when  again 
possessed  of  power,  not  only  diligently  applied  himself  to  the  affairs 
of  his  kingdom,  and  greatly  strengthened  the  defenses  of  the  capital 
and  other  fortified  places  in  his  dominions ;  but  that  he  assiduously 
labored  to  reform  the  religion  of  h&  country,  and  thus  to  undo  the 
evil  which  his  wicked  zeal  had,  in  the  early  part  of  his  reign,  brought 
upon  the  land.  He  was  in  a  great  measure  successful,  as  far  as  out- 
ward forms  and  actions  are  regarded.  The  idols  were  prohibited, 
the  images  taken  away,  the  worship  of  Jehovah  restored,  and  we  are 
UAi  significantly,  that,  although  the  high  places  remained,  the  peo- 
ple only  sacrificed  in  them  to  Jehovah.  This,  although  a  serious 
violation  of  Divine  law,  was  an  evil  of  much  less  magnitude  than 
idolatry. 

Such  successive  alternations  of  faith  have  done  much  to  damage 
religion  in  the  estimation  of  superficial  readers.  It  has  been  in- 
ferred that  these  outward  services  comprised  the  great  essentials  of 
religion,  and  that  men  were  good  or  evil  just  as  they  worshiped 
Jehovah  or  Baal,  although  the  place  and  the  rites  remained  just  the 
same ;  tine  difference  consisting  mainly  in  a  change  of  terms.  Those 
who  will  be  at  the  pains  of  reading  the  prophets,  in  connection  with 
the  history,  will  be  preserved  from  this  delusion.  In  their  sublime 
and  spiritual  addresses,  we  find  a  merely  formal  service  rejected, 
and  a  devotedness  of  life,  a  reformation  of  character,  repentance  and 
pardon,  constantly  insisted  on.  In  fact,  although  any  recognition 
of  idols  in  worship  must  be  infinitely  hateful  to  God,  and  although 
he  often  turned  away  his  judgments  when  the  people  returned  to  an 
acknowledgment  of  his  majesty,  ho  has  left  us,  in  the  inspired  pages 
of  prophecy,  the  most  abundant  evidence,  that  nothing  less  than  the 
spiritual  renewal  of  the  heart,  and  a  corresponding  and  consequent 

reformation  of  the  life,  is  acceptable  in  his  sight. 

22 
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After  a  long  reign  of  fifty-five  years,  Manasseh  died,  and  waft 
snooeeded  by  his  son  Amon,  who  was  twenty-two  years  of  age. 
This  young  man,  in  his  short  and  wicked  reign,  did  his  utmost  to 
revive  idolatry,  and  to  bring  back  the  evils  of  the  worst  part  of  his 
father's  government.  He  was,  however,  assassinated  in  the  second 
year  of  his  rule.  But  this  was  not  a  popular  movement ;  for,  as 
soon  as  his  death  was  known,  the  people  slew  his  murderers,  and 
placed  his  son,  a  child  of  eight  years,  on  the  throne. 

About  this  time  occurred  the  invasion  of  Judah,  which  is  recorded 
in  the  apocryphal  book  of  Judith ;  and  which,  whatever  the  precise 
chronology  of  the  event,  appears  certainly  to  have  taken  place.* 
On  this  occasion  the  Assyrian  army  was  marched  into  the  provinces 
of  western  Asia,  to  punish  them  for  their  sympathy  with  the  Median 
and  Babylonish  insurrection  against  the  imperial  power.  Having 
pursued  a  successful  career  hitherto,  they  invested  Bethuliah,  where 
their  general  was  cut  off  by  the  policy  of  Judith,  and  his  mighty 
host  discomfited  and  routed  by  a  sudden  attack  made  on  them  by 
the  Jews,  who  at  the  onset  exhibited  the  gory  head  of  the  Assyrian 
general.  (See  Appendix,  note  94.) 

After  this  victory,  which  saved  the  Jewish  kingdom  from  immi- 
nent danger,  and  prepared  the  way  for  the  ruin  of  Assyria,  this 
noble  woman  poured  forth  her  thanksgiving  unto  God  in  a  hymn  of 
praise,  which,  for  sublimity  of  idea,  chasteness  of  imagery,  and  beauty 
of  language,  may  vie  with  the  most  exalted  specimens  of  ancient 
poetry,  even  with  those  of  Deborah  and  Miriam. 

The  reign  of  Josiah  began  auspiciously.  He  appears  to  have  set 
liimself  at  once  to  extirpate  idolatry  from  the  land,  and  to  restore 
and  establish  the  religion  of  Jehovah.  In  this  work  he  proceeded 
with  great  vigor  and  success.  Having  destroyed  the  images,  groves, 
and  high  places  of  Jerusalem,  he  proceeded  to  extend  this  reforma* 
tion  to  the  other  parts  of  the  country ;  and,  anxious  to  see  his  or- 
ders fully  carried  into  effect,  he  himself  journeyed  through  the  land. 
Nor  did  he  confine  his  attention  to  the  limits  of  the  kingdom  of 
Judah :  he  went  through  the  other  tribes,  wherever  any  considera- 
ble number  of  the  population  remained,  and  thus  carried  out  hifl 
religious  reformation  even  unto  Naphtali. 

We  have  in  tibis  instance  the  means  of  knowing  exactly  wh€B 
these  efforts  began,  and  how  they  progressed.  In  ttie  eighth  year 
of  his  reign,  when  sixteen  years  of  age,  he  began  to  devote  himsdf 
to  God.     After  the  experience  of  personal  religion  during  fimr 

^  It  appears  that  trndne  sireai  has  been  laid  on  two  or  three  claoaei  whieh  refer  to  tin 
age  of  Judith,  and  the  midistiirbed  state  of  Jodah  ontil  her  death,  which  are  eMBBHHf 
incorrect.  Chw.  xji,  23-20. 
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years,  he,  at  the  age  of  twenty,  commenced  the  reformation  of  the 
national  religion,  which  occupied  him  six  years  more.  Thus  did 
this  young  sovereign,  by  following  steadily,  and  with  single-minded- 
ness,  tiie  teaching  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  secure  to  himself  the  greatest 
of  all  blessings, — the  Divine  fevor;  and  prosecute  the  greatest  of 
all  w(»ks, — ^the  removal  of  error,  and  the  dissemination  of  pure  re- 
ligion among  his  people.  Having  proceeded  ihus  far  in  pious  effort 
for  the  benefit  of  his  country,  he  began  to  cleanse  and  repair  the 
temple.  During  the  progress  of  this  work,  the  high  priest  found 
the  "  book  of  the  law  in  the  house  of  the  Lord,"  2  Kings  xxii,  8 ;  or, 
as  it  is  given  in  the  parallel  place,  ''  a  book  of  the  law  of  the  Lord 
given  by  Moses."  2  Chron.  xxxiv,  14.  This  feet  is  one  of  great  in- 
terest and  importance,  for  two  reasons :  First,  as  it  has  been  used 
by  the  enemies  of  revelation  for  the  purpose  of  attempting  to  show 
that  the  books  of  Moses,  as  we  now  have  them,  are  not  authentic; 
and,  secondly,  as  this  fact  was  the  cause  of  Josiah's  receiving  special 
and  important  revelations  from  Jehovah. 

With  respect  to  the  first  particular,  it  cannot  be  supposed  that 
this  "book"  was  the  entire  law  of  Moses,  or,  as  we  should  call  it, 
&e  Pentateuch.  For,  not  to  mention  other  reasons,  only  a  few 
years  previously,  in  the  reign  of  Jehoshaphat,  the  book  of  the  law 
was  so  well  known,  that  itinerant  ministers  were  sent  throughout  the 
country  to  teach  the  people,  it  being  taken  with  each,  that  the  teach- 
ing mi^t  always  be  sustained  by  Divine  authority.  Nor  is  it  pro- 
bable, notwithstanding  the  frequent  prevalence  of  idolatry,  as  books 
of  the  law  were  common  in  the  days  of  Jehoshaphat,  that  they 
should  have  been  all  destroyed  before  the  accession  of  Josiah.  It 
is  as  easy  to  conceive  of  the  religion  of  England  being  maintained  in 
its  present  state  without  a  copy  of  the  Scriptures,  as  that  Hezekiah 
should  have  reformed  the  religion  of  his  country,  and  have  lived  and 
reigned  so  piously,  without  a  copy  of  the  law.  When  the  peculiar 
ritual  service  and  extensive  ceremonial  of  tibe  Pentateuch  are  con- 
sidered, the  impossibility  of  this  will  be  admitted.  We  have  ano- 
ther such  case  in  Josiah.  "  He  did  that  which  was  right  in  the 
sight  of  the  Lord,  and  walked  in  all  the  way  of  David  his  father, 
a^  turned  not  aside  to  the  right  hand  or  to  the  left."  2  Kings 
xxii,  2.  How  could  he  have  discovered  this  way?  How  could  he 
have  conformed  to  the  way  of  David?  Certainly  by  no  other 
means  than  by  a  study  of  the  Divine  law.  It  is,  in  fact,  utterly  in- 
credible that  the  severat  religious  reformations  which  took  place 
from  the  reign  of  Rehoboam  to  that  of  Josiah,  could  have  been  ef- 
fected without  a  copy  of  the  Pentateuch.  It  is  equally  beyond  be- 
lief that  a  continued  series  of  holy  prophets  should  all  have  remained 
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steangers  to  the  sacred  writings  of  Moses.    Had  not  Isaiah  read 
the  law? 

If  it  be  urged  that  the  inspired  writer  gives  this  as  a  fact,  we  re- 
ply, It  is  stated  that  "  a  book  of  the  law  of  the  Lord  given  by  Moses  " 
was  found.  2  Chron.  xxxiv,  14.  But  this  statement  is  made  in  a 
manner  which  not  only  does  not  say  that  this  was  the  whole  Penta- 
teuch, and  that  no  otiier  copy  was  known,  but  intimates  the  very 
reverse.  If  this  had  been  the  whole  Pentateuch,  its  perusal  would 
have  occupied  considerable  time,  and  a  great  portion  of  it  must  have 
been  read  before  any  threatening  could  have  alarmed  the  king.  Yet 
the  accoimt  states  that  '*  Shaphan  the  scribe  told  the  king,  saying,  BjI- 
kiah  the  priest  hath  given  me  a  book.  And  Shaphan  read  it  before 
the  king.  And  it  came  to  pass,  when  the  king  had  heard  the  words 
of  the  law,  that  he  rent  his  clothes."  Verses  18,  19.  What  passage 
in  Genesis  or  Exodus  could  have  produced  this  effect?  Yet  the 
impression  appears  to  have  been  made  by  the  perusal  of  this  book, 
and  that  almost  immediately.  If  we  are  expected  to  offer  a  solution 
of  this  difficulty,  it  is  sufficient  to  observe,  that,  although  the  writings 
of  Moses  had  been  carefully  copied  and  preserved,  public  attention 
was  mostly  confined  to  the  historical  and  ceremonial  parts.  If,  then, 
a  portion  of  Deuteronomy  should  have  been  found  in  a  place  and 
manner  which  warranted  the  opinion  that  it  was  the  autograph  writ- 
ing of  the  lawgiver,  all  the  difficulties  vanish,  and  the  whole  account 
appears  to  be  easy  and  natural.  We  think  such  was  the  case ;  and 
agree  with  Dr.  Adam  Clarke,  that  "  the  simple  &ct  seems  to  be  this : 
that  this  book  was  the  original  of  the  covenant  renewed  by  Moses 
with  the  people  in  the  plains  of  Moab,  and  which  he  ordered  to  be 
laid  up  beside  the  ark,  Deut.  xxxi,  26 ;  and  now  being  unexpectedly 
foujad,  its  antiquity,  the  occasion  of  its  being  made,  the  present  cir- 
cumstances of  the  people,  the  imperfect  state  in  which  the  reforma- 
tion was  as  yet,  after  all  that  had  been  done,  would  all  concur  to 
produce  the  effect  here  mentioned  on  the  mind  of  the  pious  Josiah.'* 
— Commentary.  Whether  this  conjecture  be  perfectly  sound  or 
not,  no  reason  whatever  exists  for  the  infidel  theories  which  have 
been  raised  on  this  circumstance. 

But  this  incident  led  Josiah  to  a  clearer  acquaintance  with  the 
purposes  of  Jehovah  respecting  his  country  than  he  had  hitherto  ob- 
tained. Having  heard  the  alarming  threatenings  which  God  by  his 
servant  Moses  had  predictively  set  forth,  he  was  anxious  to  have 
further  information  on  the  subject.  He  therefore  sent  messengers  to 
Huldah,  a  prophetess,  to  inquire  into  the  meaning  and  application 
of  the  severe  terms  contained  in  this  book  which  had  been  found. 
It  has  been  the  subject  of  frequent  remark,  that  the  king  should 
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have  consulted  a  woman  on  this  most  important  occasion.  Josiah 
certainly  had  able  counselors,  both  in  the  priesthood  and  among  the 
laity ;  but  not  one  of  them  professed  to  have  the  power  of  giving 
anthorized  solutions  to  questions  of  this  kind.  And  it  is  veiy  cre- 
ditable to  the  judgment  of  the  king,  and  to  the  candor  of  his  coun- 
cil, that  inquiry  was  made  of  a  woman,  who  was  known  to  be  thus 
specially  endowed.  The  answer  given  was  clear  and  full :  the  king 
was  distinctly  told,  that  the  people  had  by  their  sins  exposed  them- 
selves to  the  fearful  weight  of  these  maledictions,  and  that  it  should 
certainly  fall  upon  them ;  but  that,  as  Josiah  had  fSuthfully  devoted 
himself  to  God,  he  should  not  witness  these  calamities,  but  die  in 
peace. 

One  of  the  most  difficult  and  perplexing  obstacles  to  our  fully 
understanding  this  part  oi^  sacred  history,  arises  from  the  impossi- 
bility of  ascertaining  when,  and  to  what  extent,  the  written  prophe- 
cies were  published.  Isaiah  was  dead  before  Josiah  came  to  the 
throne.  His  prophecies  clearly  announce,  not  only  the  ruin  of  As- 
syria by  nations  which  in  his  time  were  but  subject  and  tributary 
states,  but  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  by  the  Chaldeans,  and  the 
restoration  of  a  remnant  of  the  people.  Cyrus  is  even  mentioned 
by  name  twice,  as  contributing  to  this  restoration.  It  may  be  rea- 
dily admitted,  that  unfulfilled  prophecy  would  appear  dark  and  enig- 
matical ;  but  the  explicit  declaration  of  Ood,  by  the  mouth  of  this 
prophet,  must  have  been  known  at  the  time,  and  would  scarcely 
have  been  forgotten.  This  was  again  repeated  by  Huldah.  It  thus 
became  fully  impressed  upon  the  public  mind,  that  the  national  sin 

bad  involved  them  in  national  ruin. 

Josiah,  encouraged  by  the  promise  which  accompanied  this  in- 
spired communication,  proceeded  with  renewed  zeal  in  the  work  of 
religious  reformation.  And  the  account  which  is  given  of  his  la- 
bors and  success  affords  mournful  evidence  that  Jerusalem  had 
fiillen,  not  only  into  the  most  infamous  idolatry,  but  that  all  its 
concomitant  evils  had  obtained  a  fri^tful  extent  of  power  and 
influence.  2  Kings  xxiii.  In  the  prosecution  of  this  good  work,  the 
monarch  fulfilled  the  prediction  of  the  man  of  God,  by  polluting  the 
altar  at  Bethel.  He  seems  to  have  surpassed  all  his  predecessors 
in  his  zeal  for  Jehovah.  It  would  cast  great  light  on  the  state  of 
religion,  if  we  had  the  means  of  showing  how  fiur  a  sincere  and  godly 
Bpiritoal-mindedness  and  worship  accompanied  this  external  refor- 
mation. To  a  mind  enlightened  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  nothing  is 
more  painful  than  to  see  the  constant  recurrence  of  relapse  and  re- 
formation, as  it  would  appear  firom  the  record,  according  to  the  will 
or  inclination  of  the  sovereign ;  as  if  religion  was  a  subject  in  which 
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the  people  took  but  little  interest.  It  is,  indeed,  certain,  that  the 
manners,  habits,  and  general  character  of  the  population  had  become 
awfully  depraved ;  that  idolatry,  whether  luxuriating  in  royal  favor, 
or  fostered  in  silence,  was  rooted  in  the  public  mind,  and,  conse* 
quently,  iiie  nation  was  doomed  to  political  ruin,  and  the  people  to 
a  painful  captivity,  as  the  only  means  of  cure. 

Josiah,  having  completed  his  efforts  to  improve  the  religious  con- 
dition of  his  people,  and  celebrated  a  passover  with  unusual  liber- 
ality and  piety,  was  turned  from  the  concerns  of  domestic  policy  to 
the  excitement  and  dangers  of  war. 

The  king  of  Egypt,  aware  that  the  sovereign  of  Assyria  was  fully 
occupied  with  his  rebellious  vassals,  the  Babylonians  and  Medea, 
took  advantage  of  this  opportunity  to  attempt  the  reduction  of  Gar- 
chemish,  a  frontier  town  on  the  Euphrates.  From  the  route  taken, 
it  appears  probable  that  the  Egyptian  army  was  brought  by  sea  to 
Gesarea,  which  would  greatly  shorten  their  journey.  (See  Appendix, 
note  95.)  When  the  army  reached  Megiddo,  on  the  edge  of  the 
plain  of  Esdraclon,  Josiah  marched  out  to  oppose  the  progress  oi 
the  expedition.  Some  obscurity  hangs  over  the  motives  of  the 
pious  king  in  this  particular,  as  it  is  very  evident  that  the  Egyptiao 
rather  avoided  than  provoked  the  engagement.  The  king  of  Judah 
was  inflexible ;  and  in  the  battle  which  ensued  he  was  slain,  or,  at 
least,  so  dangerously  wounded  that  he  was  taken  in  his  chariot  to 
Jerusalem,  where  he  died,  and  was  buried  in  the  sepulchres  of  his 
fathers. 

This  melancholy  event  brings  us  to  the  last  generation  of  the 
kings  of  Judah.  Josiah  left  three  sons,  each  of  whom  was  succea- 
sively  raised  to  the  throne;  the  monarchy  terminating  with  the 
reign  of  Zedekiah,  the  la&t  of  the  three  brothers.  During  the  reign 
of  Josiah,  God  raised  up  Jeremiah  to  minister  his  prophetic  truth 
to  the  kingdom  of  Judali,  in  the  great  crisis  of  their  history.  He 
was  called  to  this  ministry  in  the  thirteenth  year  of  this  reign.  The 
first  twelve  chapters  of  his  prophecy  are  supposed  to  have  been 
written  during  the  reign  of  Josiah. 

These  chapters  cast  considerable  light  upon  the  religious  state  of 
the  people  of  Jerusalem,  at  a  time  when  the  worship  of  Jehovah 
was  maintained  with  all  the  authority  of  the  crown,  and  idolatiy 
was  punished  with  death.  I£  any  proof  were  necessary  to  show  thai 
God  required  a  spiritual  and  real,  in  opposition  to  a  ceremonial  and 
formal  devotion,  it  is  given  in  these  inspired  communications.  It 
was  a  season  of  external  religious  prosperity.  Tet  now  G^d  ezpoa* 
tnlates  with  his  people,  on  account  of  their  disobedienoe,  and  de- 
nounces their  entire  ruin,  on  account  of  their  sin.    The  eeTeoUk 
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diapter  may  be  referred  to,  as  affording  decisive  evidence  on  this 
point.  The  prophet  was  commanded  to  take  his  station  at  the  gat^ 
of  the  temple,  and  to  speak  to  those  who  went  in  and  out  of  the 
sacred  edifice.  The  persons  addressed,  therefore,  were  those  who 
outwardly  conformed  to  the  service  and  worship  of  Jehovah.  Nay, 
more :  they  are  said  to  trust  iri  lying  words ;  by  which  they  believed 
that  tiiey  stood  so  associated  with  the  temple  of  the  Lord,  as  to 
share  in  its  stability  and  safety, — showing  that  false  teachers  then 
tau^t  this  fallacious  ground  of  confidence,  and  that  these  persons 
relied  upon  it.  Yet  they  are  convicted  of  every  enormous  crime : 
the  catalogue  of  their  injustice  and  vices  is  frightful ;  and,  as  if  thia 
was  not  enough,  the  prophet  adds  a  fearful  description  of  their  pri- 
vate idolatries.  These  wicked  people  are  then  reminded  of  God's 
oft-repeated  interposition  on  their  behalf^  and  the  privileges  they 
had  enjoyed  through  the  continued  ministrations  of  the  prophets, 
all  which  had  been  slighted  and  abused ;  for  this  he  threatens  them 
with  imminent  and  utter  ruin :  an  event  that  was  hastened  by  the 
death  of  the  sovereign. 

Josiah  was  succeeded  by  his  son,  Jehoahaz,  whom  the  people 
made  king  in  preference  to  his  elder  brother.  He  began  his  reign 
in  crime,  and  proceeded  to  do  evil  in  the  sight  of  the  Lord,  as  his 
&ihers  had  done.  But  his  reign  was  short.  The  king  of  Egypt^ 
r^uming  from  his  Assyrian  expedition,  met  him  at  Riblah,  where" 
he  put  him  in  fetters ;  and,  appointing  his  elder  brother,  Eliakim, 
to  be  king  of  Judah,  he  carried  the  deposed  monarch  into  Egypt, 
where  he  died ;  thus  fulfilling  the  prediction  of  the  prophet.  Jer. 
xxii,  10-12.  On  this  occasion  Pharaoh-Necho  laid  a  heavy  demand 
on  ihe  Jewish  king,  to  raise  which  he  was  compelled  to  levy  a  tax 
on  &e  land,  by  which  means  he  exacted  a  hundred  talents  of  silver 
and  a  talent  of  gold.  Having  changed  the. name  of  this  king  into 
Jehoiakim,  to  show  his  supremacy,  Necho  returned  to  Egypt.  But 
this  king,  also,  did  evil  in  the  sight  of  the  Lord.  His  character  is 
portrayed  by  the  hand  of  a  master  in  the  prophecy  of  Jeremiah. 
Verses  13-19.  Reigning  as  the  deputy  of  the  king  of  Egypt,  he 
seems  to  have  thrown  ofi^  all  fear  of  God ;  and,  having  satisfied  the 
cupidity  of  his  master  at  the  expense  of  his  people,  he  plunged  reck- 
lessly into  all  evil.  According  to  the  declaration  of  the  prophet  to 
which  we  have  referred,  truly  God  did  not  leave  himself  without  a 
witness  to  his  power  and  truth.  But  while  the  sensual  and  wicked 
king  of  Judah  was  trusting  in  the  power  of  Egypt,  and  living  at 
ease  in  his  sin,  events  were  taking  place  in  the  east  of  Asia  which 
were  destined  soon  to  effect  an  entire  alteration  in  the  international 
policy  of  the  West. 
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Two  years  after  the  return  of  Pharaoh  firom  Garchemish,  ihe 
united  Median  and  Babylonian  army  succeeded  in  destroying  Nine* 
veh ;  after  which  the  countries  that  had  been  subject  to  ihe  Assyrian 
empire  were  divided  between  these  two  powers.  By  this  division, 
all  the  countries  in  Asia  to  the  west  of  the  Euphrates  were  allotted 
to  Babylon.  But  before  the  subversion  of  the  Assyrian  empire, 
when  Nineveh  was  closely  invested,  the  Chaldean  king  sent  his  war- 
like son,  Nebuchadnezzar,  into  Western  Asia,  with  a  powerful  army, 
to  bring  all  the  provinces  formerly  subject  to  Assyria  under  his 
dominion.  On  this  occasion  Jehoiakim  became  tributary  to  Baby- 
lon, and  continued  so  for  three  years;  when,  in  all  probabili^, 
incited  by  the  king  of  Egypt,  who  was  preparing  to  make  a  second 
expedition  to  Carchemish,  he  rebelled ;  but  the  effort  was  vain :  the 
Egyptian  army  was  defeated  at  Carchemish,  (Jer.  xlvi,  2,)  and 
hastUy  retreated  to  their  own  land,  from  which  they  dared  to  march 
against  Babylon  no  more.  The  hapless  king  of  Judah  was,  therefore, 
abandoned  to  his  fate,  when  Nebuchadnezzar  soon  afterward  appeared 
before  Jerusalem.  Pending  these  events,  Jehoiakim  died,  and  his 
son,  Jehoiachin,  assumed  the  sovereignty,  and  set  himself  upon  an 
evil  course  of  action ;  but  he  had  held  the  sceptre  only  three  months, 
when  he  was  compelled  to  surrender  his  capital  and  himself  to  the 
victorious  Nebuchadnezzar.  2  Kings  xxiv,  12-16. 

This  was  really  the  termination  of  the  kingdom  of  Judah.  All 
its  wealth,  the  royal  family,  and  princes ;  all  the  mighty  men,  even 
the  best  artisans,  and  many  thousands  of  other  captives,  were  car- 
ried away  into  captivity. 

The  Babylonish  chief,  having  taken  away  the  king,  appointed  his 
uncle,  the  only  remaining  son  of  Josiah,  to  succeed  him  as  the  vassal 
of  Babylon ;  for  he  ''  made  him  swear  by  God"  to  be  &ithful  to  the 
Chaldean  power.  Zedekiah  governed  in  this  subordinate  character 
for  several  years.  But,  during  this  time,  he  also  did  evil  in  the 
sight  of  the  Lord ;  and  it  is  emphatically  said  of  him,  by  the  inspired 
writer,  that  he  "  humbled  not  himself  before  Jeremiah  the  prophet 
speaking  from  the  mouth  of  the  Lord."  2  Chron.  xxxvi,  12.  Not 
only  was  his  general  course  of  life  and  policy  opposed  to  the  earnest 
and  continued  teaching  and  protestation  of  the  prophet,  but^  at 
length,  the  king  resolved,  in  defiance  of  his  most  urgent  advice,  to 
trust  again  in  "  the  broken  reed,"  Egypt,  and  therefore  violated  his 
oath  of  allegiance,  and  rebelled  against  Babylon.  This  measure 
brought  Nebuchadnezzar  and  his  army  again  to  Jerusalem ;  when  the 
king  of  Egypt  ostensibly  prepared  to  succor  those  who  had  ventmred 
so  much  on  the  faith  of  his  promise.  But  Nebuchadnezzar  raised 
ihe  sk^o,  and  promptly  marched  to  meet  the  Egyptian  army. 
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Now  were  verified  the  explicit  predictions  of  Jeremiah ;  for,  with- 
OBt  haiarding  a  battle,  the  Egyptians  basely  retired  to  their  own 
oountry,  and  left  their  allies  to  their  &te.  The  Chaldean  army, 
therefore,  returned  to  Jerusalem,  more  wrathful  and  determined 
than  ever.  In  this  emergency  the  king  of  Judah  sent  for  Jeremiah, 
who  assured  ium,  from  the  Lord,  that  the  ruin  of  the  Jewish  polity 
was  determined ;  that  Jerusalem  was  given  into  the  hands  of  the 
king  of  Babylon ;  but  that  those  who  submitted  to  him  should  pre- 
serve their  lives.  The  communication  of  this  intelligence  subjected 
the  prophet  to  severe  ill-treatment.  At  length  the  power  of  the 
enemy  witiiout,  and  the  pressure  of  famine  within,  prevailed, — Je- 
rusalem fell  prostrate  into  the  hands  of  the  conqueror.  Zedekiah 
fled  by  night ;  but  was  taken  in  the  plains  of  Jericho,  and  brought 
into  the  presence  of  Nebuchadnezzar  at  Riblah.  After  reproaching 
him  with  his  breach  of  faith,  the  Chaldean  king  slew  his  sons  in  his 
presence ;  and  then,  having  put  out  his  eyes,  sent  him  to  Babylon ; 
thus  fulfilling  two  prophecies  which  appeared  to  contradict  each 
other.  Jeremiah  had  said  that  "  his  eyes  should  see  the  eyes  of  the 
king  of  Babylon."  Chap,  xxxii,  4 ;  xxxiv,  3.  And  Ezekiel  had  also 
predicted  of  him,  "  I  will  bring  him  to  Babylon  to  the  land  of  the 
Chaldeans ;  yet  shall  he  not  see  it,  though  he  shall  die  there."  Chap, 
xii,  13.  How  strikingly  is  the  prescience  of  God  manifested  to  men, 
in  such  predictions  as  Uiese ! 

Now  tiie  ruin  of  Jerusalem  was  complete.  The  temple,  the  palace, 
the  splendid  houses  of  the  Jewish  aristocracy,  were  all  pillaged  and 
bomed.  Everything  worth  the  cost  of  transit  was  sent  to  Babylon. 
All  tiie  fiunilies  of  consequence  throughout  the  land  were  carried 
thither,  and  none  left  but  a  few  husbandmen  and  vine-dressers,  to 
afiord  a  semi-cultivation  to  the  soil. 

The  mind  shrinks  from  the  contemplation  of  a  catastrophe  like 
tiiis.  Zion,  the  seat  of  kingly  power,  the  earthly  dwelling-place  of 
Jehovah,  spoiled,  desecrated,  and  trampled  under  foot  by  the  Hea- 
then !  Why  is  this  ?  Where  is  the  malign,  the  potent  cause  ?  It 
is  visible  to  the  eye :  it  is  present  to  the  sense.  Sin  expelled  an- 
gels from  a  heaven  of  glory ;  sin  buried  a  world  beneath  a  flood  of 
waters ;  sin,  persevering,  obstinate,  incorrigible  sin,  despoiled  Salem 
of  her  beauty,  and  wrote  Ichahod  upon  her  charred  walls  and  blasted 
soil 

It  is  necessary  now  to  say  a  word  concerning  the  chronology  of 
this  period :  perhaps  no  part  of  Scripture  history  has,  in  this  respect, 
presented  greater  difficulties.  It  has,  says  Dr.  Hales,  been  con- 
sidered "  the  Gordian  knot  of  sacred  chronology."  Our  own  incli- 
nation would  have  been  gratified  in  attempting  to  unravel  these,  in 
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the  course  of  the  narrative.  But,  whether  this  were  done  in  the  text, 
or  in  notes,  it  must  necessarily  have  caused  so  much  interraptioD, 
and  made  so  many  inconvenient  breaks  in  the  history,  that  it  has 
been  judged  most  desirable  to  substitute,  instead  of  such  verbal  elu- 
cidations, the  accompanying  chronological  table,  compiled  firom  the 
highest  authorities ;  which  will,  at  a  glance,  afford  the  best  attainable 
information  on  this  abstruse  subject ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  consti- 
tute a  tabular  harmony  of  the  history  and  religion  of  the  kingdoms 
of  Judah  and  Israel. 

A  SYNCHRONISTICAL  TABLE  OF  REMARKABLE    EVENTS  IN  THE 

KINGDOMS  OF  JUDAH  AND  ISRAEL. 


Kingdom  of  Judah.  B.C. 

Rbhoboam  succeoda  to  the 
Throne  (reigned  17  vears) 979 

reigns  righteously,  desists 

from  making  War  with  Israel 
at  the  command  of  God  by  his 
Prophet — 

aAerward  relapses  into  Idol- 
atry, and  Jerusalem  with  him  975 

Jerusalem  taken  and  spoil- 
ed by  Shishak 974 

Abijah  succeeds  his  Father  on 
the  Throne  (3  years) 96S 

obtains  a  great  Victory  over 

Jeroboam 901 

Asa,  Son  of  Abijah,  reigns  right- 
eously    959 

suppresses    Idolatr>',    and 

builds  fortified  Cities 954 

Jehoshaphat  born 953 

trusting  in  God,  defeats  Ze- 

rah  and  his  immense  Host. . .  944 

forms  an  irreligious  Alli- 
ance with  Benhadad 941 

Jehu  the  Prophet  warns  Baasha, 
and  predicts  the  Destruction 
of  his  House 933 

Asa  imprisons  Uanani  the  Seer 
for  having  reproved  him 9S0 

Jehoshaphat,  the  Son  of  Asa, 
reigus  (25  years) 9S8 

sends  Princes,  Priests,  and 

Lcvitcs  to  teach  the  People..  915 

is    reproved    by  Jehu  for 

making  an  Alliance  with  Ahab  899 

Jkhoram  succeeds  his  Father 
(8  years) 893 

The  Pliilistines  and  Arabians 
ravage  Judah,  spoil  the  King's 
House,  and  slay  all  his  Sons 
except  one 887 

Ahaziah,  the  Son  of  Jehoram, 
reigns  (1  year) 685 

Athaliah,  when  Ahaziah  was 
slain  by  Jehu,  usurpi  the 
(.:rown 884 

Jo  ASH  placed  on  the  Throne  bv 
the  High  Priest,  and  Athaliah 
slain  (40  years) 876 

having  reigned  well  thirty 

years,  ho  lapses  into  Idolatry  848 

Amaxiah,  Sou  of  Joash.  avenges 
his  Father's  Death  (89  years)  838 

conquers  the  Eduinites,  be- 
ing reproved,  he  threatens  the 
FMphct 8U 


Minxitraiifm  of 
lYoj^uta. 

Shemaiah,  and  the 
Man  of  Gk>d  who  was 
sent  to  Bethel,  in 
Judah.  And  Ahijah 
the  Shilonite  in  Is- 
rael, who  exercises 
hisMinistry  from  B.C. 
975,  to  B.C.  950. 


Kingdom  of  Irrcul.        BjC. 

Jbkoboam  reigns  over  the  re- 
volted Tribes  (reigned  tS 
years) 979 

establishes  an   idolatroua 

Worship  at  Bethel — 

is  rebuked,  punlshedf  and 

healed,  at  the  word  of  a  Man 
of  God,  who  is  himself  slain 
for  Disobedience — 

The  Priests  and  Levites  repair 
to  Jerusalem 978 


Azariah,  b.c.  944. 

Hanani  the  Seer,  943. 

Jehu,  the  Son  of  Ha- 
nani, prophesies  43 
years,  from  b.c.  933, 
to  B.C.  891. 


Elijah  exercises  the 
prophetic  Ministry, 
nx>m  B.C.  900,  to  b.c. 
875,  fifteen  years. 


Elisha  succeeds  Eli- 
jah as  Prophet,  a^id 
ministers  fifty-nine 
years  from  b.c.  875 


Jonah  prophesies. 
Joel. 


Israel  defeated  by  Abijah  with 
the  loss  of  500,000  Men 

Bethel  and  other  Towns  takan 
from  Israel  amd  united  to  Ju- 
dah  

Nadab  reigns,  following  in  the 
Steps  of  his  Father  (9  years). 

Baasha,  Son  of  Ahijah,  kills  N»> 
dab,  and  reigus  in  his  stead 
(34  years) 

invades  Judah,  but  com- 
pelled to  retire  by  Benhadad. . 

Elah  succeeds  his  Father  and 
reigns  (3  years) 

ZiMRi  kills  Elah,  and  extirpatai 
the  House  of  Baasha  (7  days) 

Omri  defeats  and  destroys  Zim- 
ri,  and  reigns  (13  yeara) 

Half  the  People  rally  round  Tfb- 
ni,  aud  make  him  King:  he 
contends  with  Omri  five  yearly 
and  dies 

Ahab,  the  Son  of  Omri,  reigns 
wickedly  (33  years) 

Eliiah  foretells  the  Famine  of 
three  years  and  a  half 

Sacrifice  on  Carmel,  and  De* 
struction  of  Priests  of  Baal. . . 

Samaria  besieged  and  delivered 

Death  of  Naboth 

Ah  AZiAB  succeeds  to  theThroiie» 
and  reigns  (3  years) 

Job  AM  succeeds  his  Father  Aha- 
ziah (13  vears) 

Moab  subdued.  Elijah  multi* 
plies  the  Widow's  Oil 

The  Famine  in  Samaria 

Jxhu,  the  Son  of  Nimsbi,  haviof 
slain  Joram,  reigns  (28  years) 

Hazael  oppresses  Israel 

Jbhoahaz,  Son  of  Jehu,  reigns 
wickedly  (17  yean) 


Ml 
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ICmgdom  o/Judah.        B.c. 

UniAH  tocceeda  his  Father  (59 
yean) 809 

the  King  is  stricken  with 

Leprosy 703 

JoTHAM  reigns  righteously  (16 
years) 757 

T%e  Kings  of  Syria  and  Israel  in- 
Tide  Jadah 74S 

Abaz  ascends  the  Throne  and 
restores  Idolatry  (16  years) ...  741 

——  obtains  the  Aid  of  the  King 
of  Assyria  against  the  Edom- 
ites 738 

HBtniiJi  succeeds  his  Father 
Abas  (S9  yean) 795 

restores    tlie  Worship  of 

God->Destroys  Idolatry — 

— —  is  greatly  blessed  with 
I^tMpentv — 

Sennacherib  invades  Judah 681 

-—again  invades  Judah 660 

— ~-*s  Army  miraculously  de- 
stroyed   679 

Mahassbr  ascends  the  Throne 
OD  the  I>eath  of  his  Father  (55 
years) 096 

——restores  Idolatry,  profanes 
the  Temple,  and  sacrifices  his 
Children  to  Moloch — 

Ilolofemes,  invading  Judah,  is 
slain  by  Judith  about 653 

Awn  socceeds  his  Father  (S 
years) 641 

-—reigns  wickedly, and  is  slain 
by  his  Sen-ants 6S9 

JosiAM  ascends  the  throne  and 
reigns  piouslv 639 

restores  the  religion  of  Je- 
hovah   — 

endeavors  to  destroy  Idol- 
atry    627 

Temple  repaired,  and  Religion 
further  reformed 6S1 

JnoAHAS  succeeds  his  Father, 
who  was  slain  at  Megiddo ;  he 
reigns  3  months — 

JnouKiM  placed  on  the  Throne 
by  the  King  of  Egypt  ( 1 1  years)  608 

Jerusalem  taken  by  Nebuchad- 
neuar,  the  King  restored  to 
the  Throne  as  the  Vassal  of 
Babylon 603 

J^boUdm  rebels  after  three 
years 600 

JnoucBiir  succeeds  his  Father 
(3  months  10  days) — 

Zbdbkiah.  Nebuchadnezzar 
havinc  deposed  Jehoiachin  and 
sent  him  to  Babylon,  places 
the  only  remaining  Son  of  Jo- 
ti»h  on  the  Throne  of  Judah 
as  his  Vassal  (II  years) 997 

rebels,  and  is  subdued,  Je- 
rusalem and  the  Kingdom  sub- 
verted and  destroyed 586 


3finUtration  of 

Amos  begins  to  pro- 
phesy, B.C.  786. 

Isaiah  begins  to  pro- 
phesy, B.C.  750. 

Micali  begins  to  pro- 
phesy, B.C.  748. 


Nahum. 


Isaian,  Micah,  and  Na- 
hum, prophesy  until 
the  Accession  of  Ma- 
nasseh. 


Zei^aniah. 

Jeremiah    begins    to 

prophesy,  b.c.  686. 


Habakkuk. 


Daniel  begins  to  pro- 
phesy, B.C.  600. 


Kingdom  of  Imrtul.        B.C. 

Jbhoask  succeeds  his  Father. .  838 

takes  Amaziah  Prisoner  and 

spoils  the  Temple 

Jeboboam  II.  ascends  the  Throne 
on  the  Death  of  his  Father  (41 

years) 

Damascus  and  Ilamath  taken..  788 
Irtiruonum  after  the  Death  of 

Jeroboam  (11  years) 781 

ZicHAHiAii  reigns  6  months  . . .  770 

Shallum  reigns  1  month 770 

Menahem  ascends  the  Throne 

(10  years) 769 

Pkkahiah,  Son   of  Menahem, 

rpiffns  (2  years) 759 

Pekah,  Son  of  Remaliah,  reigns 

(80  vcars) 757 

defeats  Ahaz  with  groat 

Slaughter,  and,  forming  an  Al- 
liance with  Syria,  threutons 
to  ruin  the  House  of  David. .  738 

Interregnum  (Sd)  (9  years) 737 

Hoshea  reigns  nine  years 788 

Samaria  taken  and  destroyed, 
and  the  People  being  carried 
into  Captivity,  the  Kingdom  of 
Israel  is  subverted 711 


Ezekiel  begins  to  pro- 
phesy, B.C.  591. 
OlMidiah  prophesies. 
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CHAPTER  Vm. 

THE  HISTORY  OF  THE  HEBREWS  DURING  THE  CAPTIVITY. 

pEcuuAR  CoKDinov  OF  THS  Hkbkewb  AT  THIS  Pebiod — ^The  seTeral  DeportAiioni  of 
Hebrews  to  the  East— Gedaliah  appointed  Governor— He  is  sUin,  and  the  BemnAnt  of 
Hebrefk-s  emigrate  to  Egypt — ^Thc  Prophecies  and  Death  of  Jeremiah — ^Nebuchadnesiar't 
first  Dream,  declared  and  interpreted  by  Daniel — The  Ftophet  is  promoted  to  be  €Shkf 
of  the  Wise  Men — ^The  Hebrews  in  their  Captivity  were  treated  with  Tolerance  and 
Liberality- The  golden  Image — ^The  Deliverance  of  the  three  Hebrews— Nebuchadne*- 
zar's  Dr«un  of  the  Tree — ^The  Dream  explained — And  fulfilled — ^The  Insanity  of  the 
KiDg^— His  Death — ^Evil-Merodach  succeeds  to  the  Throne  of  Babylon — ^He  deliven  J^ 
hoiachin  from  Prison,  and  honors  him — Belshazjsar  succeeds  to  the  Throne — ^His  Feaife 
— The  Handwriting  on  the  Wall— Explained  by  Daniel— Belshazcar's  Death— A  Bo- 
markable  Fulfillment  of  Prophecy — Accession  of  Darius  to  the  Throne  of  BabyloB— 
Daniel  his  Minister— The  Edict  forbidding  IVayer  to  God— Daniel  in  the  Den  of  liou 
— ^Is  delivered — ^His  deep  Interest  in  the  Religion  of  his  People — ^Receives  special  Reve- 
lations from  Heaven — ^^t^paration  of  the  People  for  Restoration — ^The  Accession  of  Qf<- 
rus — ^His  Decree — Yini  Caravan  of  Hebrews  return  to  Judea — ^The  Altar  of  Burnt-offer* 
ing  restored — Foundation  of  the  Temple  hud — Opposition  of  the  Samaritans — The  Ph>> 
gross  of  the  Building  forbidden — ^Darius  Hystaspes  reigns — ^The  Building  resumed— 
The  Temple  finished — Ezra  sent  to  Jerusalem — His  Labors  and  Reforms — Nehemiab 
{^pointed  Governor  of  Jerusalem — The  Walls  of  the  Gty  built— Several  religions  and 
social  Reforms  effected — ^Nehemiah  goes  to  Babylon — And  returns  to  Jerusalem— He 
again  removes  IKsorder,  and  effects  a  social  and  religious  Reformation — ^The  History  of 
Esther — Her  Influence  upon  the  Welfare  of  the  Jews — Chronological  Table. 

The  condition  of  the  Hebrews,  in  this  part  of  their  history,  presents 
an  entirely  new  aspect.  From  the  period  of  the  first  elevation  of 
the  Israelites  into  the  position  of  a  separate  and  independent  people, 
to  the  captivity,  they  had,  in  all  the  fluctuations  of  their  public  af- 
fairs, to  a  great  degree  retained  the  power  of  self-government^  and 
the  possession  of  the  soil.  Now,  however,  they  were  doomed  to  a 
condition  the  most  abject  and  painful.  We  behold  them  not  only 
completely  subdued,  and  placed  under  the  government  of  their  ty- 
rant conquerors,  but  deported  from  their  own  country,  and,  after  a 
long  and  harassing  journey,  scattered  through  a  strange  land,  to  live 
as  exiles  and  captives  in  the  midst  of  a  Heathen  and  dominant 
people. 

This  captivity  must  not,  however,  be  regarded  as  having  its  com- 
mencement and  accomplishment  in  the  capture  and  destruction  of 
Jerusalem.  It  may  not  improperly  be  observed,  that,  after  the  sub- 
version of  the  two  kingdoms  of  Israel  and  Judah,  the  scattered  rem- 
nant of  all  the  tribes  were  regarded  as  one  people.*    The  captivity, 

*  Wo  have  a  striking  proof  of  this  in  the  Book  of  Esther,  in  which  all  the  Jews  through- 
out the  one  hundred  and  twenty  provinces  of  the  Persian  empire  are  placed  on  the 
footing,  and  have  the  tame  privilege.  Esther  ix,  0-12,  ^c. 
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therefore,  in  its  widest  sense,  began  when  the  transjordanic  tribes, 
together  with  those  of  Siebulon  and  Naphtali,  were  carried  away  into 
Assyria.  2  Kings  xy,  29.  This  occurred  about  B.C.  740.  Another 
deportation  took  place  about  twenty  years  afterward,  when  Sama- 
ria was  taken,  and  the  king,  and  all  the  most  important  of  the  re- 
maining population  of  the  ten  tribes,  were  also  carried  away  into 
Assyria. 

It  was  a  hundred  years  after  the  ruin  of  the  kingdom  of  Israel, 
that  the  land  of  Judah  was  subjected  to  similar  calamities.  But  the 
number  and  date  of  the  several  deportations  from  this  part  of  the 
Hebrew  fSEunily  is  not  so  easily  ascertained.  Two  of  these  are  de- 
scribed in  the  Book  of  Kings ;  Jeremiah  speaks  of  three ;  and  Daniel 
of  a  fourth. 

The  first,  in  the  order  of  time,  is  that  mentioned  by  Daniel,  who 
states  (chap,  i,  1)  that,  "  in  the  third  year  of  the  reign  of  Jehoiakim 
king  of  Judah,"  Nebuchadnezzar  besieged  and  took  Jerusalem,  and 
carried  away  the  vessels  of  the  Lord's  house,  and  several  young 
members  of  the  royal  family  and  of  the  nobility,  to  Babylon.  These 
captives,  as  they  appear  to  have  been  few  in  number,  may  be  re- 
g^ed  rather  as  hostages  than  a  part  of  the  national  captivity.  (See 
Appendix,  note  96.) 

The  second  transportation  &om  the  kingdom  of  Judah  into  Chal- 
dea  was  in  the  year  B.C.  598,  when  Nebuchadnezzar  deposed  Jeho- 
iachin,  and  took  him,  and  great  numbers  of  the  people,  into  capti\'ity. 
The  object  of  this  deportation  appears  to  have  been  to  augment  his 
armies,  and  to  provide  useful  inhabitants  for  some  newly-built  or 
recently-conquered  towns :  for  ho  took  away  "  all  the  princes,  and 
an  the  mighty  men  of  valor,  even  ten  thousand  captives,  and  all  the 
craftsmen  and  smiths."  2  Kings  xxiv,  14. 

The  next  compulsory  emigration  of  Hebrews  to  Babylonia  was  on 
the  capture  and  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  when  Zedekiah  was  taken, 
and  punished  by  Nebuchadnezzar.  This,  as  we  have  ahready  seen, 
occurred  about  B.C.  586;  and  on  this  occasion  the  great  body  of 
the  Jewish  nation  was  transferred  to  Ghaldea. 

Jeremiah  adds  another  deportation,  which,  he  says,  occurred  five 
years  after  the  last  mentioned  one.  But  of  this  we  have  no  other 
information ;  and  it  is  very  probable,  as  indeed  the  prophet  inti- 
mates, that  this  affected  but  a  small  number  of  persons. 

Before  we  proceed  with  the  history  of  the  expatriated  captives,  it 
will  be  necessary  to  convey  some  information  respecting  the  rem- 
nant which  was  left  in  the  land. 

Nebuchadnezzar,  having  executed  his  purpose  on  the  Jewish  na- 
tion by  the  entire  ruin  of  the  capital,  and  the  total  subversion  of 
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the  state,  selected  Gedaliah,  the  son  of  Ahikam,  and  appointed  him 
governor  over  the  land.  As  far  as  our  information  extends,  tiie  ap- 
pointment was  judicious :  Ahikam  appears  to  have  held  an  impor* 
tant  position  at  the  court  of  king  Josiah.  2  Kings  xxii,  12.  He  also 
possessed  sufficient  influence  in  the  reign  of  Jehoiakim  to  protect 
Jeremiah  from  the  cruelty  of  the  king,  and  the  violence  of  the  peo- 
ple. Jer.  xxvi,  24.  Gedaliah  fixed  his  residence  at  Mizpah,  and 
proceeded  to  organize  a  government,  inviting  the  people  to  set- 
tle down  in  subjection  to  the  king  of  Babylon.  ^Nebuzar-adan, 
the  captain  of  the  guard,  also  delivered  Jeremiah  to  the  governor, 
giving  him  his  choice,  either  to  remain  with  Gedaliah  in  Judea^  or 
to  accompany  the  captain  of  the  guard  to  Babylon.  The  prophet 
preferred  remaining  with  his  friend.  Great  numbers  of  the  Jews 
also,  who  had,  during  the  war,  fled  for  refuge  into  neighboring  comi- 
tries,  returned  when  they  heard  that  Gedaliah  was  made  governor 
at  Mizpah.  Several  of  the  chiefs,  with  their  men,  followed  this  ex- 
ample, and  came  to  the  seat  of  government.  To  them  the  governor 
gave  the  most  positive  assurances  of  safety.  But  while  these  cir- 
cumstances seemed  to  promise  peace  and  comfort  in  the  land  of  their 
fathers  to  the  remnant  that  had  escaped  the  sword  and  banish- 
ment, all  these  prospects  were  blasted  by  the  assassination  of  Qe- 
daliah. 

This  noble-minded  man  had  been  forewarned  of  the  designs  of 
Ishmael ;  but  his  generous  spirit  refused  to  believe  the  insinuation. 
At  length  the  wicked  purpose  was  effected ;  the  governor  was  shun, 
and  the  assassin,  having  also  cut  off  the  Jews  and  Chaldeans  who 
were  with  him  at  Mizpah,  attempted  to  carry  away  the  captives,  the 
king's  daughters,  and  the  residue  of  the  people,  into  the  land  of  the 
Ammonites,  with  whose  king  Ishmael  was  in  league. 

Johanan  and  other  captains,  who  collected  their  men,  and  pur- 
sued the  fugitives,  succeeded  in  preventing  this ;  for,  having  over- 
taken the  party,  all  the  people  were  recovered:  Ishmael,  with  only 
eight'  attendants,  effecting  his  escape.  Alarmed,  and  apprehensive 
lest  the  Chaldeans  would  punish  them  for  this  massacre,  Johanan 
and  the  rest  of  the  people  determined  to  flee  into  Egypt.  Against 
this  purpose  Jeremiah  lifted  up  his  voice  with  more  than  his  usual 
energy.  But,  having  iheir  own  object  in  view,  the  chiefs  who  had 
recovered  the  captives  from  Ishmael,  taking  all  the  people  with 
them,  lefl  Mizpah,  and  went  to  Chimham,  near  Bethlehem,  that  they 
might  more  conveniently  carry  their  purpose  into  effect.  Whfle 
residing  here,  they  made  a  formal  application  to  Jeremiah,  that  he 
would  pray  for  them,  that  they  might  be  told  what  they  should  do, 
and  where  they  should  locate ;  pledging  themselves  to  act  accord- 
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s  void,  whether  it  agreed  with  tiieir  iDclinationB  or  not. 
a  ftfter  this,  the  prophet  called  the  cliie&  and  all  the  people 
er,  and  delivered  unto  them  one  of  the  most  remarkftble  ad- 
B  which  Holj  Scriptnre  containB.  Jer.  zlii.  He  first  assured 
all  the  people  that  if  they  would  abide  in  tiie  land,  and  trust  in  God, 
itiey  shoold  be  saved  from  the  wrath  of  the  king  of  Babylon,  and  be 
btdlt  vp  and  made  prosperous ;  deolanng  unto  them  that  this  was 
the  wiD  of  Qod.  He  then  proceeded  to  affirm  that  if,  in  disobedience 
to  the  Divine  will,  they  fled  to  £gypt,  all  the  evils  which  they  ap- 
prdiended, — the  sword,  pestilence,  and  femine, — should  come  upon 
Qnem  there ;  so  that  none  of  them  should  escape.  He  then  pre- 
dicted ibo  most  fri^tfiil  evils  as  impending  over  Egypt,  and  over 
Qtem,  if  they  wore  disobedient ;  and  earnestly  admonished  them  to 
ranuD  in  their  own  land. 

All  this  faithful  and  divinely  inspired  remonatrance  was,  however, 
inelfectnal :  the  chiefs,  who  had  paramount  influence  over  this  rem- 
mot  of  people,  proudly  resisted  the  word  of  the  prophet,  denied 
ttat  he  Bp^e  from  Ood,  and  at  once  marched  down  to  Egypt. 
Haring  reached  Tahpanhes,  in  Lower  Egypt,  they  dwelt  there :  and 
here  again  the  word  of  the  Lord  came  to  Jeremiah,  and  he  once 
more  predicted  the  certain  conquest  of  Egypt  by  Nebuchadnezzar, 
and  the.  total  ruin  of  the  Jewish  fu^tives  in  the  war.  In  this  pro- 
fbscy  he  dwelt  with  great  force  on  the  continued  idolatry  of  Israel, 
showed  that  it  had  been  the  cause  of  all  their  past  sufiering,  and  that 
it  would  certainly  lead  to  their  rain.  This  last  faithful  declaration 
tf  the  Divine  will  excited  the  wicked  people  to  ungovernable  wrath. 
Although,  actuated  by  the  purest  patriotiam,  this  holy  man  hod  only 
lived  to  labor  for  his  country,  and,  whiledcvoting  his  life  to  instruct  and 
redum  them,  had  shared  all  their  dangers  and  sufferings ;  yet,  when 
he  tbns  predicted  the  consequences  of  their  sin,  the  infatuated  peo- 
ple stoned  him  to  death,  and  cast  his  body  into  a  pit.  It  will  be 
■uffident  here  to  observe,  that  all  these  prophecies  were  soon  fully 
rodiEed  in  the  anfierings  of  these  guilty  men. 

We  may  now  return  to  the  much  larger  and  more  important  sec- 
tioD  of  the  people  which  had  been  transported  to  Chaldea.  Of  these, 
first  in  order  our  attention  is  called  to  Daniel  and  his  companions, 
those  young  branches  of  the  noble  houses  of  Judah  who  had  been  .  /  • 
orried  away  as  hostages  in  the  reign  of  Jehoiakim.  Daniel  informs  Wifi.-  ( 
OS  that  himself,  and  three  others,  were  selected  to  be  taught  oil  that 
learning  of  the  Chaldeans,  that  they  might  be  prepared  to  take  a 
place  among  the  wise  men  of  Babylon,  A  bountiful  supply  of  pro- 
vision was  supplied  them  from  the  royal  stores ;  but  these  pions 
youths,  preferring  a  rigid  adherence  to  the  law,  obtiuned  the  consent 
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of  the  officer  who  had  tho  charge  of  them  to  confine  themaelres  to 
vegetables  and  water. 

These  young  Hebrews  were  as  eminent  for  piety,  as  for  devoted- 
ncss  to  their  studies.  Ood  therefore  greatly  blessed  them,  and 
*'  gave  them  knowledge  and  skill  in  all  learning  and  wisdom."  Dan. 
i,  17.  Three  years  was  the  time  allotted  for  their  educational  pro- 
bation ;  and  at  the  end  of  this  period,  when  examined  as  to  tikm 
attainments,  they  were  found  much  superior  to  ''  all  the  magicians 
and  astrologers  that  were  in  all  his  realm."  Verse  20. 

After  this  time  had  expired,  and  these  young  men  had  been  en- 
rolled among  the  magi  of  the  court,  Nebuchadnezzar  had  a  remarkable 
dream ;  which  made  such  an  impression  on  his  mind,  that  he  felt 
exceedingly  unhappy.  (  See  Appendix,  note  97 .  Yet,  although  sorely 
troubled,  he  did  not  remember  the  particulars  of  the  vision  so  as  to 
give  an  account  of  it.  Ho  therefore  called  together  the  magicians, 
astrologers,  sorcerers,  and  Chaldeans,  and  required  them  to  tell  him 
his  dream,  and  show  him  its  interpretation.  This  they  all  declared 
to  be  impossible :  upon  which,  the  disappointed  king,  in  a  rage,  or- 
dered the  whole  company  to  be  put  to  death.  While  preparing  for 
this  execution,  Daniel  and  his  friends  were  sought,  as  they  were 
included  in  the  condemnation.  This  circumstance  indicates  that 
they  were  not  present  in  the  first  instance.  Probably,  being  young 
and  captive  Hebrews,  they  were,  notwithstanding  their  wisdom,  not 
highly  esteemed  by  their  superiors  in  rank.  In  this  emergency, 
Daniel  obtained  an  audience  of  the  king,  and  solicited  time ;  pro- 
mising, in  case  it  was  allowed,  to  comply  with  the  king's  demand. 
Returning  to  his  fellows,  they  engaged  in  fervent  prayer  to  God; 
and  the  thing  was  made  known  to  Daniel  in  a  night  vision.  He 
then  recited  the  dream  to  the  king,  and  gave  him  also  the  interpre- 
tation. Dilniel  ii,  28-45. 

It  is  not  easy  to  estimate  all  the  important  results  of  this  revela- 
tion on  the  mind  of  the  monarch.  Not  only  did  it  include  a  practical 
proof  of  the  infinite  prescience  and  almighty  power  of  God ;  it  did 
this  in  the  most  significant  and  effective  manner  possible ; — but  it 
did  more.  By  the  colossal  image  there  were  represented  to  the 
mind  of  the  king  the  successive  great  ruling  powers  of  the  world, 
from  that  day  through  all  the  future  ages  of  its  history.  This  vision 
was  also  calculated  to  influence  the  king  with  respect  to  his  treat- 
ment of  the  captive  Hebrews :  the  dream  and  its  interpretation 
showed  the  direct  interposition  of  God  in  the  afiairs  of  nations;  and 
therefore  suggested  the  responsibility  of  his  position,  and  the  true 
Divinity  of  the  God  of  Israel. 

An  immediate  result  of  this  event  was  the  promotion  of  Daniel  to 
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be  chief  of  the  wise  men,  Rab  Mag,  or  Archimagus ;  and  ruler  over 
the  whole  province  of  Babylon  ;*  and  of  his  companions  to  important 
oflkes  in  the  administration  of  public  afiBurs.  The  dignity  and  power 
obtained  by  these  individuals  must  have  reflected  some  advantage 
upon  their  countrymen. 

It  may  be  desirable  here  to  refer  more  particularly  to  the  state 
and  condition  of  the  Jews  during  the  captivity.  On  this  subject 
one  point  is  clear :  they  were  not,  in  the  ordinary  sense,  reduced  to 
slavery,  or  the  condition  of  bondmen.  This  is  sufficiently  evident 
from  ^e  fact  that,  when  Gyrus  issued  his  decree,  allowing  their  re- 
turn, there  is  not  the  slightest  allusion  to  any  public  or  private  right 
in  them.  The  king  specially  desires  his  subjects  to  aid  and  assist 
them  in  their  object ;  but  he  speaks  throughout,  as  if  the  persons 
addressed  occupied  an  easy  and  respectable  position,  only  that  they 
were  exiles  from  their  native  land.  It  is  vei^  probable,  as  Jahn 
conjectures,  that  they  were  treated  as  respectable  colonists.t 

In  accordance  with  this  opinion,  we  find  abundant  evidence  that, 
notwithstanding  their  expatriation,  the  Hebrews  preserved  amongst 
them  the  several  gradations  of  rank,  family,  and  property.  Jehoiachin, 
whether  while  in  prison,  or  after  his  release,  and  when  fed  at  the 
royal  table,  was  alike  recognized  as  the  political  head  of  the  Hebrew    .  /       - 
nation;  and  this  distinction  was  equally  shared  by  his  son,  Shealtiel,  d/vP^^f- 
and  Jbis  grandson,  Zcrubbabel.    In  the  same  manner  Jozadak  ands^l  ^  -  ^ 
Jeshua  were  regarded  as  chief  of  the  sacerdotal  race.  ^  ^ 

It  has  also  been  contended  that  the  Hebrews,  during  their  sojourn 
in  Chaldea,  were  governed  by  their  own  magistrates.  The  story  of 
Susanna,  whether  to  any  extent  authentic,  or  otherwise,  is  founded 
upon  this  idea.  And  it  is  equally  probable  that  many  of  the  Jews, 
even  during  this  period,  possessed  considerable  wealth.  It  is  a  sin- 
gular fact,  that  the  forty-two  thousand  three  hundred  and  sixty  who  jt 
came  to  Judea  with  Sheshbazzar  (being  the  first  body  who  availed^Vtfi^*^ 
themselves  of  the  edict  of  Cyrus)  possessed,  between  them,  seven 
thousand  three  hundred  and  thirty- seven  slaves;  and  that  their  first 
contribution  toward  the  restoration  of  the  temple  and  worship  of 
Jehovah  amounted  to  jC120,000  sterling.  (See  Dr,  Adam  Clarke.) 
These  fects  prove  that  the  rule  of  the  Babylonian  and  Persian  kings 
must,  on  the  whole,  have  been  mild  and  tolerant.  Yet,  notwith- 
standing this,  there  might  have  been  great  reason,  at  certain  times, 

^  It  appears  that  Dnniel  thus  possessed  the  two  highest  civil  and  ecclesiastical  offices. 

t  Hehrew  Commonwealth,  vol.  i,  p.  161.  See  also  Jisther  vii,  4;  Abydenus;  Cory's 
Fragments,  p.  31).  Some  had  to  bo  redeemed ;  (see  Nehemiah  t,  8 ;)  bat,  in  all  probar 
Mlity,  these  were  rcdaccd  to  this  condition  by  the  some  means  which  might  have  de- 
prived them  of  their  personal  liberty  in  their  own  land. 
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and  in  particular  places,  for  the  Hebrews  to  deprecate  the  scorn  and 
H^-'iif  .'ft  oontumely  with  which  they  were  frequently  treated  by  their  Heathen 
^neighbors  and  governors ;  so  that  an  inspired  minstrel  might  not 
unreasonably  pour  out  the  feelings  of  his  heart  in  language  which, 
on  a  general  view  of  their  case,  might  appear  harsh  and  violenl 
Psalm  cxxxvii.     . 

Soon  after  the  dream  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  which  led,  in  such  an 
extraordinary  manner,  to  the  elevation  of  Daniel,  the  king  appro- 
priated a  part  of  the  spoils  which  ho  had  obtained  in  Egypt  and 
J  Western  Asia  to  make  a  colossal  golden  image,  which  he  conse- 
'(f-\^^^  crated,  and  set  up  in  the  plain  of  Dura ;  and,  having  summoned  all 
his  principal  officers  from  every  part  of  his  vast  dominions  to  meet 
together  on  the  occasion,  he  commanded  them  all,  on  pain  of  death, 
at  a  given  signal,  to  fall  down  and  worship  it. 

Dr.  Hales  has  conjectured  that  Nebuchadnezzar  raised  this  image 
in  proud  and  haughty  defiance  of  his  dream,  and  of  Daniel's  inter- 
pretation of  it.  But  he  adduces  no  substantial  reason  for  tins  sur- 
mise.* Whatever  might  have  been  the  object,  beyond  an  imposing 
and  gorgeous  act  of  idolatrous  worship,  it  placed  in  imminent  peril 
the  three  companions  of  Daniel.  During  the  process  of  th|s  adora* 
tion,  the  king  was  told  that  Shadrach,  Meshach,  and  Abednego  had 
not  complied  with  his  command,  by  prostrating  themselves  before 
the  idol ;  and,  on  being  questioned,  they  respectiFully,  but  firmly,  re- 
fused to  do  so.  The  enraged  monarch  had  his  fiery  furnace  made 
so  hot,  that  the  military  officers  employed  to  cast  these  Hebrews  into 
the  fire  lost  their  lives  in  performing  the  task,  which,  however,  was 
executed ;  for  the  three  young  men  "  fell  down  bound  into  the  midst 
of  the  burning  fiery  fiimace."  Dan.  iii,  23.  Yet  they  were  miracu- 
lously preserved.  The  fire  burned  nothing  but  their  bonds.  The 
king  soon  saw  them  walking  in  the  midst  of  the  fire,  in  company 
with  a  fourth  person,  of  Divine  appearance.  He  called  them,  and 
they  came  forth  out  of  the  fire,  living  proofs  of  the  power  and  £uih- 
fulness  of  their  God. 

It  has  often  been  asked,  "  Where  was  Daniel  on  this  occasionf 
We  are  not  told ;  but  may  venture  to  state  positively,  that,  if  present 
Jie  did  not  worship  the  image.  And  he  might  have  been  present,  and 
have  acted  like  his  friends ;  and  yet,  respect  for  his  great  character, 
:and  awe  for  his  rank  and  power,  might  have  led  the  accusers  to  ex- 
empt him  from  the  charge,  and  to  level  it  against  those  who,  althou^ 
promoted  to  honorable  offices,  had  as  yet  done  nothing  publicly  to 
justify  their  elevation. 

It  is  very  probable  that  this  identical  imago  was  the  statue  of  goU, 

o  ThU  point  wUl  be  inTeitigftted  in  the  nozt  cliapter. 

23* 
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twelve  cabits  high,  which  stood  in  the  temple  of  Belus,  and  was  taken 
away  by  Xerxes.  (See  Herodotus,  Clio,  183.)  The  height  stated  by 
Daniel  must  have  included  the  pedestal,  as  no  image  could  be  sixty 
cabits  high  and  six  cubits  wide.  Afterwards,  Nebuchadnezzar  had 
another  extraordinary  dream.  In  this  he  saw  a  great  and  flourishing 
tree,  and,  while  he  looked,  "  a  watcher  and  an  holy  one  came  down 
from  heaven,"  (Dan.  iv,  13,)  and  commanded  to  cut  down  the  tree, 
leaving  the  stump  still  in  the  ground,  with  a  band  of  iron  and  brass. 
Then,  by  a  singular  change  of  the  figure,  it  is  said,  that  his  maris 
heart  shall  be  changed  to  a  heasfs,  until  seven  times  shall  have  pass- 
ed over  him,  until  he  should  acknowledge  the  power  of  God  in  the 
government  of  the  kingdoms  of  earth.  This  dream  the  king  related 
to  Daniel,  and  demanded  an  interpretation  thereof  The  faithful 
minister  was  so  troubled  at  the  revelation  of  impending  calamity  to 
his  royal  master,  that  he  was  one  hour  wrapt  in  the  utmost  conster- 
nation and  sorrow;  until,  when  specially  urged,  he  told  Ncbuchad- 
nessar  that  his  dream  portended  great  personal  distress;  that  he 
would  be  deprived  of  his  reason,  reduced  to  the  condition  of  a  brute ; 
and  should  continue  thus  for  seven  years,  until  he  should,  by  this 
means,  be  brought  to  a  full  acknowledgment  of  the  power  and  pro- 
vidence of  God. 

All  this  was  fulfilled,  although  a  respite  of  a  year  was  granted ; 
it  the  expiration  of  which,  the  monarch,  while  walking  on  the  terrace 
of  his  palace,  exulting  in  his  great  power,  and  especially  glorying  in 
the  splendor  of  his  capital,  gave  vent  to  his  feelings  in  language  re- 
plete with  arrogance ;  but,  while  he  spake,  a  voice  from  heaven  ar- 
rested his  attention,  and  announced  the  execution  of  the  predicted 
doom ;  and  it  was  done.  The  maniac  sovereign  endured  all  that  had 
been  predicted ;  and,  at  the  end  of  seven  years,  was  again  restored 
to  his  dignity,  and  re-assumed  it  under  a  deep  sense  of  the  infinite 
power  and  goodness  of  God. 

At  the  death  of  ^Nebuchadnezzar,  which  appears  to  have  happened 
soon  after  his  recovery  from  insanity,  twenty-five  years  of  captivity 
had  elapsed.  During  this  time  the  Hebrews  had  passed  through  the 
most  fearful  vicissitudes.  As  a  nation,  they  had  been  completely 
destroyed.  They  were  now  divided  and  scattered.  We  cannot  sup- 
pose that  the  peasantry  and  rural  population  of  Judea  were  all  trans- 
ported to  Babylon :  the  poorest,  who  were  incapable  of  any  political 
action,  remained.  All  the  wealthy,  learned,  noble,  martial  part  of 
the  people,  including  even  the  best  of  the  artisans,  were  distributed 
in  different  parts  of  the  empire ;  and,  by  this  time,  they  had  so  set- 
tled down  in  their  new  position,  that,  although  retaining  all  their  pe- 
culiar religious  feeling  and  a  deep  sense  of  their  national  degradation, 
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many  of  them  had  so  effiBotoany  confonned  to  the  habits  and  aoan- 
nera  of  their  neif^bors,  as  to  leave  doubtful  boih  their  oingai  and 
^    nationality.  ^ 

j[        Eyil-Merodach  succeeded  Nebuchadnesiar  in  the  throne  of  Baby--' 
Ion.    A  Jewish  tradition  states  that  this  prince,  during  the  time  oC 
his  fether's  mental  disorder,  had  acted  so  ill  in  embroiling  the  natioi^ 
in  a  war  with  the  Mcdes,  that,  when  his  father  recovered  and 
Bumed  the  government,  ho  casfc  him  into  prison,  where  he  formed 
acquaintance  with  Jehoiacliin,  the  captive  king  of  Judah.  (Jerome, 
Isaiah  xix,  20.)    Whatever  truth  there  may  be  in  this  legend,  it  is 
certain  that  the  first  act  of  Evil-Merodacb,  on  ascending  tiie  throne; 
was  to  raise  the  incarcerated  king  of  J  udah  from  his  prison,  where 
he  had  lain  for  above  thirty-six  years,  and  to  place  him  in  a  more 
honorable  position  than  any  of  the  captive  princes   in  Babyloo. 
**  He  spake  kindly  to  him,  and  set  his  throne  above  the  throne  of 
the  kings  that  were  with  him  in  Babylon ;  and  changed  his  prison 
garments :  and  he  did  eat  bread  continually  before  him  all  the  days 
of  his  life."  2  Kings  xxv.  28,  29. 
Although,  as  already  intimated,  wc  purpose  reser\'ing  the  most 
^       material  parts  of  the  connection  of  the  history  of  the  Hebrews  with 
s    \        that  of  Heathen  nations  to  anotlier  opportunity,  it  may  be  ncoessaiy 
^      to  remark  here,  that,  when  the  Modes  and  Babylonians  united  thdr 
. «        forces  to  throw  off  the  yoke  of  Assyria,  and  invest  its  ancient  capital, 
^^     .   Gya.^ares  of  Media  gave  his  daughter  in  marriage  to  Nebuchadnei- 
^  y  zar.  son  of  Nabopola^r  of  Babylon ;  by  this  means  cementing  die 
y(^      union  of  the  two  houses  and  nations.    From  this  marriage  spnif 
Evil-Merodach,  who,  having  reigned  three  year:),  perished  in  a  wir 
with  Media ;  Ids  son,  Belshazzar,  succeeding  to  tlic  government. 

The  Scriptures  afibrd  us  but  few  incidents  of  his  reign.  The 
character  of  all  these  sovereigns  is  given  by  Isaiah  in  striking  terma 
Nebuchadnezzar  was  styled  "  a  Beii)ont ;"  Evil-Mcrodach,  "  a  cocka- 
trice;" and  Belshazzar,  "a  fiery  flying  serpent."  Thus,  notwith- 
standing continued  Divine  interposition,  did  each  of  these  sovereigDi 
excel  the  preceding  one  in  wickedness.  The  lost  is  only  known  in 
sacred  history  by  his  impious  feast  and  sudden  death ;  and  in  pro&ne 
annals  is  made  remarkable  for  nothing  but  his  vice  and  cruelty. 

Having  made  himself  generally  obnoxious  by  his  tyranny,  tluf 
monarch  seems  to  have  calculated  on  eifiicing  those  imprcssionB  b 
gor;j;eous  revelry.    He  therefore  maile  a  great  banquet  for  a  thoosH 
of  his  lords,  who,  with  his  wives  and  concubines,  assembloil  togeA 
to  enjoy  the  luxurious  repast. 

While  thus  engaged,  it  occurred  to  the  mind  of  the  king  flia' 
would  onhnnce  his  glory  before  this  noble  assembly  if  he  sent  for 
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vessels  which  his  grandfadier,  Nebuchadnezzar,  had  taken 
ftom  the  temple  of  the  Lord  at  Jerusalem,  and  served  wine  in  them 
to  the  company.  He  did  so ;  and,  while  thus  profanely  employed, 
m  hand  appeared,  writing  with  its  finger  on  the  wall  opposite  the 
tivone :  having  thus  inscribed  a  sentence,  the  miraculous  agent  dis- 
■fipeared ;  but  the  mysterious  characters  remained,  to  the  astonish- 
■Mnt  and  terror  of  the  king  and  his  guests.  As  was  usual  in  cases 
«f  difficulty,  the  wise  men  and  astrologers  were  called  in ;  but  in  \'ain : 
tilBy  could  not  read  the  writing,  much  less  divine  its  meaning. 

Li  this  season  of  consternation  and  dismay,  the  queen-mother 
ame  into  the  banquet-house,  and  informed  the  king  that  Daniel  had 
always  been  able  to  afibrd  Nebuchadnezzar  aid  in  cases  of  similar 
poplexity,  and  urged  the  king  to  consult  him.  The  Hebrew  pro- 
pliet  was  called,  and  having  addressed  the  terrified  monarch  with 
peat  fidelity  on  his  course  of  life,  and  brought  before  his  mind  his 
l^prant  sins,  he  proceeded  to  read  the  mysterious  writing : — 
Mene         Mbne         Tekel        Peres  Upharsin. 

Number  Number  Weight  Division  and  Divisions. 
UuB  he  explained  as  meaning,  "  Mene  ;  God  hath  numbered  thy 
kingdom,  and  Me^ie,  finished  it .  Tekel  ;  Thou  art  weighed  in  the 
balances,  and  art  found  wanting.  Feres  ;  Thy  kingdom  is  divided, 
Upharsin,  and  given  to  the  Medes  and  Persians."  Dan.  v,  25-28. 
The  affrighted  king  had  sufficient  presence  of  mind  to  reward  the 
IMK^het  according  to  his  promise ;  but  he  could  not  avert  his  pre- 
dieted  doom.  In  that  night  he  was  slain,  and  Darius,  the  Median, 
tocdc  the  kingdom,  according  to  the  prediction  of  Daniel.  (See  Ap^ 
pendix,  note  98.) 

It  appears  from  the  history  that  Belshazzar  was  assassinated  on 
die  night  of  his  feast.  He  left  a  son,  a  child,  who  survived  him  a 
few  months.  But,  as  the  king  of  Media  was  the  nearest  relative  of 
tihe  royal  family,  being  brother  of  the  queen-mother,  and  the  line  of 
Nebuchadnezzar  being  extinct,  he  took  the  kingdom,  as  it  would 
leem,  peaceably,  and  with  the  consent  of  the  Babylonians,  who, 
wearied  with  the  dominion  of  a  cruel  race  of  princes,  looked  to  his 
government  with  desire  rather  than  dislike. 

By  Darius,  Daniel  was  again  appointed  first  minister  of  the  king- 
dom, and  entered  upon  the  duties  of  his  high  office.  This  change  in 
the  government  augured  favorably  for  the  interests  of  the  Jewish 
people.  The  degeneracy  of  Nebuchadnezzar's  successors  was  marked 
in  this  respect,  especially  in  the  case  of  Belshazzar ;  for  of  him  it 
was  truly  said,  he  **  opened  not  the  prison  for  his  captives.-'  It  also 
fldfilled  the  remarkable  predictions  which  the  prophets  of  Jehovah 
had  delivered  respecting  the  royal  line  of  Babylon,  and  the  transfer 
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of  the  kingdom  to  the  line  of  Media.  Isaiah  had  said  of  the  hoiue 
of  Ifebuchadnezzar,  "  I  will  cut  off  from  Babylon  the  name,  and  rem- 
nant, and  son,  and  nephew,  saith  the  Lord.''  Isaiah  xiv,  22.  And 
Jeremiah  is  even  more  explicit ;  for,  speaking  of  Nebuchadnezzar  by 
name,  he  says,  "  All  nations  shall  serve  him,  and  his  son,  and  hLB 
son's  son,  until  the  very  time  of  his  land  come."  Jer.  xxvii,  7.  And 
no  less  remarkable  is  that  prediction  of  Daniel,  that  the  kingdom 
should  pass  from  the  sway  of  Belshazzar  into  the  hands  of  Media 
and  Persia :  a  prediction  which,  delivered  under  such  circumstanoea, 
and  accompanied  by  such  explicit  proofs  of  Divine  power  and  wis- 
dom, might  have  exercised  a  powerful  influence  in  conducing  to  the 
quiet  transfer  of  the  kingdom  to  Darius. 

The  establishment  of  this  sovereign  in  the  government  natmraDy 
introduced  the  laws  of  Media  as  the  statute-code ;  it  was  therefore 
necessary  that  persons  of  that  country  should  be  associated  with  the 
administration  of  the  government.  These  persons  found  Daniel  a 
colleague  very  ill-suited  to  their  taste.  They  therefore  carefully 
scrutinized  his  conduct ;  and  the  investigation  extort<Ml  from  these 
enemies  the  highest  compliment  ever  paid  to  a  political  minister. 
His  wisdom  and  integrity,  his  industry  and  energy,  were  of  sudi  a 
high  order,  that  they  sorrowfully  said,  "  We  shall  not  find  any  occa- 
sion against  this  Daniel,  except  we  find  it  against  him  concerning 
the  law  of  his  God."  Dan.  vi,  5.  They  therefore  obtained  a  decree 
from  the  king,  that  no  subject  in  the  whole  empire  should  make 
prayer  or  supplication  to  any  but  to  himself  for  thirty  days.  The 
law  was  made,  and  Daniel  soon  convicted  of  its  transgression ;  and, 
t/X  ^  l/^^  notwithstanding  all  the  benevolent  efforts  of  the  sovereign  to  with- 
stand the  arrogant  and  absurd  principle  of  an  unalterable  law,  he 
was  cast  intc^  the  den  of  lions.  From  this  terrible  ordeal  he  was, 
however,  delivered  by  Almighty  power,  and  restored  to  his  former 
position  of  honor  and  dignity. 

The  miraculous  deliverance  of  Daniel  must  have  exercised  a  be- 
neficial influence  on  the  captive  Hebrews.  The  public  acknowledg- 
ment, in  a  royal  edict,  of  the  greatness  and  proper  Divinity  of  the 
God  of  the  Hebrews,  would  produce  some  good  results  in  the  ame- 
lioration of  their  civil  and  political  condition,  and  would  create  a 
high  esteem  for  them  in  the  breasts  of  their  conquerors. 

It  seems  necessary  to  remark  here,  that  the  scene  of  this  mirade 
does  not  appear  to  have  been  Babylon ;  for  Daniel  had  been  remoTed, 
with  the  court  of  Darius,  to  Susa,*  in  Persia;  (Dan.  viii,  1-27;)  a 

^Jackson  has  clearly  shown  that  the  scTcnth  and  eighth  chapten  of  Daniel  refer  to  tit 
reign  of  DarioB;  (toI.  i,  p.  365;)  who,  having  appointed  Nabonadiu  depatjking  of  Baby- 
lon, removed  the  seat  of  goTemment  to  Snsa,  taking  Daniel  with  him. 
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fiict  which  accounts  for  the  inflexible  exercise  of  the  Medo-Fersian 
laws. 

Although  it  is  impossible  to  cast  much  light  upon  the  history  of 
the  Hebrew  people  at  this  period,  it  is  certain  that  their  condition 
and  prospects  were  now  rapidly  approaching  a  crisis,  upon  the  issue 
of  which  depended  not  only  their  national  existence,  but  the  crown- 
ing result  of  God's  covenant  with  Abraham,  and,  indeed,  the  reli- 
^ous  hope  of  the  world.  The  promise  of  redemption  was  inwrought 
into  the  Abrahamic  covenant  and  the  Hebrew  theocracy.  ]No  man 
ever  understood  this  better  than  Daniel ;  no  man  ever  enjoyed  better 
means  than  he  had  of  studying  all  the  passing  features  of  this  case, 
and  their  ultimate  bearing  upon  the  great  predicted  consummation. 

The  important  political  position  which  this  prophet  occupied,  both 
in  Babylon  and  in  Persia,  gave  him  an  opportunity  of  knowing  all 
that  took  place  in  the  history  and  religion  of  his  countrymen ;  and 
ihe  deep  patriotic  interest  which  he  felt  in  everything  pertaining  to 
his  people,  led  him  to  avail  himself  fully  of  these  advantages.  Da- 
niel had  now  been  nearly  fifty  years  an  exile.  He  had  seen  the 
desolation  of  his  land,  had  mourned  over  the  ashes  of  the  sanctuary, 
had  watched  with  deep  interest  the  condition  of  his  people,  and  had 
kicked  anxiously  for  some  indication  of  an  auspicious  change  in  the 
state  of  the  Hebrews.  In  all  this  mental  exercise  he  could  not  have 
been  ignorant  that  God  had,  by  his  servant  Isaiah,  a  hundred  yean 
before  this  time,  predicted  by  name  the  person,  character,  and  ex- 
ploits of  Cyrus,  and  their  bearing  upon  the  fate  of  the  Jewish  peo* 
pie.  The  following  sublime  prophecy  must  have  been  familiar  to 
his  mind : — 

"Thus  saith  Jehovah  thy  Redeemer, 
Even  he  that  formed  ihcc  from  the  womh. 
I  am  Jehovah,  who  make  all  things : 
Who  stretch  out  the  heavens  alone ; 
Who  spread  the  earth  firm  hy  myself. 
I  am  he  who  frustrateth  the  prognostics  of  the  imposton; 
And  maketh  the  diviners  mad ; 
Who  rcverscth  the  devices  of  the  sages. 
And  infatuatcth  their  knowledge ; 
Who  establishcth  the  word  of  hb  servant ; 
And  accomplishcth  the  counsel  of  his  messengers : 
Who  sayeth  to  Jerusalem,  Thou  shalt  be  inhabited ; 
And  to  the  cities  of  Judah,  Te  shall  be  built ; 
And  her  desolated  places  I  will  restore : 
Who  sayeth  to  the  deep.  Be  thou  wasted ; 
And  I  will  dry  thy  rivers : 
Who  sayeth  to  Cyrus,  Thou  art  my  shepherd ! 
And  he  shall  fulfill  all  my  pleasure : 
Who  sayeth  to  Jerusalem,  Thou  shalt  be  built ; 
Aad  to  the  temple.  Thy  fbundations  iball  be  laid. 
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"Thnt  saith  Jehovah  to  his  anointed, 
To  Cyrus,  whom  I  hold  £ut  by  the  right  hand: 
That  I  may  subdue  nations  before  him ; 
And  ungird  the  loins  of  kings : 
That  I  may  open  before  him  the  yalTea ; 
And  the  gates  shall  not  be  shut. 
I  will  go  before  thee ; 
And  make  the  mountains  level : 
The  valves  of  brass  will  I  break  in  sunder ; 
And  the  bars  of  iron  will  I  hew  down. 
And  I  will  give  unto  thee  the  treasures  of  darkness, 
And  the  stores  deep  hidden  in  secret  places : 
That  thou  mayest  know  that  I  am  Jehovah ; 
He  that  calleth  thee  by  thy  name,  the  God  of  IsraeL 
For  the  sake  of  my  servant  Jacob, 
And  of  Israel  my  chosen, 
I  have  even  called  thee  by  thy  name ; 
I  have  sumamed  thee,  though  thou  knowest  me  not. 
I  am  Jehovah,  and  none  else : 
Beside  me  there  is  no  God : 
I  will  ^rd  thee,  though  thou  hast  not  known  me." 

Isaiah  xliv,  21<-28 ;  xlv,  1-5,  Ux^tOCt  transUMtiom. 

This  Bublime  prophecy  was  not  only  written  before  Cyrus  was 
bom,  but  when  Jerusalem,  and  the  cities  of  Judah,  and  the  temple, 
existed  in  all  their  pride  and  beauty.  Daniel  had  seen,  in  the  nun 
of  his  land,  a  way  opened  for  the  fulfillment  of  these  predictions ; 
and,  burdened  as  he  was  with  the  woes  of  Israel,  with  what  feeling 
must  he  have  heard  that  a  prince  of  Persia  had  been  named  Cyrus  I 
How  intensely  must  he  have  watched  the  progress  of  this  child  to 
youth,  and  from  youth  to  manhood !  Still  more  interesting  must  tlie 
current  of  events  have  been  to  the  observation  of  the  prophet,  which 
threw  Babylon  imder  the  government  of  Media,  and  placed  Cyrus, 
fuU  of  wisdom  and  energy,  the  heir-apparent  to  that  widely-extended 
empire.  All  this  had  come  to  pass:  with  all  these  preliminaiy 
arrangements  the  mind  of  Daniel  had  been  deeply  affected  and  ex- 
cited ;  and,  while  dwelling  on  the  subject,  he  found,  by  the  writings 
of  Jeremiah,  that  seventy  years  was  the  divinely-allotted  time  for 
terminating  the  desolations  of  Jerusalem.  Dan.  ix,  2.  He  therefore 
earnestly  prayed  that  God  would  compassionate  his  ancient  people, 
forgive  their  sin,  and  restore  them  to  his  favor ;  and,  whilst  he  thus 
prayed,  an  angel-messenger  was  sent  to  solve  his  doubts,  and  to 
8hed  a  glorious  light  upon  God's  great  merciful  purpose  concerning 
mankind. 

The  prophet  was  now  informed  that  "  a  commandment  to  restore 
and  rebuild  Jerusalem  "  should  go  forth ;  that  this  should  be  carried 
into  effect;  that,  although  in  troublous  times,  the  street  and  the  wall 
should  be  built.  But  these  facts  were  not  only  communicated,  as 
interesting  and  important  in  themselves,  but  as  the  basis  of  yet 
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more  important  revelationB :  for  it  was  added,  tiiat,  in  seventy  pro- 
phetic weeks  after  "  the  going  forth  of  this  commandment/'  Messiah 
should  come,  and  the  great  economy  of  grace  be  fully  carried  into 
effect.  Other  revelations,  exhibiting  the  glory  and  destiny  of  the 
Persian  empire,  and  also  of  those  by  which  it  was  to  be  followed, 
were  made  to  the  prophet  during  the  reign  of  Darius :  so  that  it  may 
be  questioned  whether  ever  man  was  enabled  so  fully  to  penetrate 
the  darkness  of  the  future  in  respect  of  God's  providential  arrange- 
ments with  the  world,  as  was  Daniel  at  this  period. 

Nor  is  it  conceivable  that  this  knowledge  should  have  been  con- 
fined to  himself.  He  would  surely  inform  the  Jewish  princes  and 
priests,  the  heads  of  families  and  men  of  wealth,  of  their  approach- 
ing deliverance.  And  it  is,  to  say  the  least,  extremely  probable  that 
the  termination  of  the  Persian  empire,  by  the  successful  invasion  of 
Grecia,  was  revealed  to  Daniel  at  this  time ;  that,  by  communicat- 
ing it  to  his  people,  they  might  be  the  less  inclined  to  remain  in 
Ghaldea,  with  the  threatening  of  a  successful  invasion  impending 
over  it,  than  to  incur  the  trouble  of  a  journey  to  Palestine,  as  soon 
18  the  way  was  opened  for  their  return. 

While  Daniel  was  m  the  east,  thus  preparing  the  public  mind  of 
his  fellow-coimtrymen  for  their  approaching  deliverance,  Ezekiel,  on  -/  ,  / 
the  banks  of  the  river  Chebar,  was  pursuing,  although  by  other^^  ^ 

means,  the  same  vocation.    This  prophet  had  also  been  taken  from 

Judea  in  the  early  part  of  the  troubles  which  issued  in  its  ruin.  He 
was  called  to  deliver  several  revelations  of  the  Divine  will  respect- 
ing the  punishment  of  Judah  for  its  sin,  and  the  judgments  with 
which  the  nei^boring  nations  should  also  be  visted ;  and  ultimately 
to  predict  the  restoration  of  the  captive  Hebrews  to  their  country, 
and  the  approaching  glories  of  the  Messiah's  kingdom.  Particular 
attention  is  called  to  this  latter  section  of  his  writings.  It  begins 
with  chapter  xxxiii.  Reference  may  be  made  to  chapters  xxxvi,  and 
xxxvii,  as  the  portion  which  specially  bears  upon  the  restoration  of 
Israel.  The  greater  part  of  the  first  of  these  chapters  is  a  clear  and 
direct  prediction  of  this  deliverance :  the  latter  exhibits  the  manner 
and  certainty  of  its  accomplishment.  Under  the  similitude  of  "  dry 
bones,"  the  political  condition  of  the  captive  Hebrews  is  vividly  set 
forth.  They  are  disunited,  they  have  no  unity.  As  a  nation,  like  a 
human  body,  derives  its  life  and  power  firom  the  close  and  constant 
association  of  all  its  parts,  each  adding  to  the  strength  of  every 
other ;  so  these  dry  bones,  exhibiting  the  loss  of  all  this  union  and 
strength,  afforded  a  striking  illustration  of  the  political  death  which 
had  passed  upon  the  Hebrew  people.  But  the  vision  pointed  out 
the  means  and  the  progress  of  the  remedy.    By  the  gracious  inter- 
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position  of  God,  a  different  spirit  was  to  come  over  the  people ;  they 
were  no  longer  to  lie  down  content  with  their,  condition  as  captives 
in  a  strange  land.  Desires  of  national  independence  were  to  be 
excited,  consequent  sympathies  were  called  forth ;  "  bone  came  to 
his  bone."  These  aspirations  were  interchanged,  until,  from  re- 
peated intercourse  and  consultation,  the  Israelites,  locally  divided 
and  scattered  as  they  were,  became,  in  opinion,  purpose,  and  desbe^ 
associated  into  one  body  politic.  This  silent  and  imperceptible 
change  was  to  be  effected ;  and,  by  the  influence  of  prophetic  teach- 
ing and  other  divinely  appointed  agency,  it  was  produced.  Bat 
then,  they  had  in  themselves  no  power  to  work  out  their  deliverance, 
and  establish  their  independence.  These  agencies  had  re-organised 
the  body ;  but,  in  comparison  with  the  boundless  mightof  the  Medo- 
Persian  empire,  they  were  impotent:  they  now  became  a  body, 
but  it  was  dead,  "  there  was  no  breath  in  them."  It  required  a  fur- 
ther interposition  of  God  to  effect  their  release. 

While  the  Jewish  people  lay  in  this  low  condition,  Darius  the 
Mode  died,  and  left  the  extensive  empire  over  which  ke  had  reigned 
to  his  nephew  Cyrus.  The  imagination  would  delight  to  dwell  on 
the  intercourse  between  this  royal  Persian  and  the  venerable  He- 
brew prophet.  But  we  will  confine  ourselves  to  facts,  which  are 
either  explicitly  stated,  or  certainly  deduced  from  the  history. 

It  is  declared,  on  the  highest  authority,  that  **  Daniel  prospered  in 
the  reign  of  Darius,  and  in  the  reign  of  Cyrus  the  Persian."    And 
as  he  occupied  the  position  of  first  minister  under  the  former  men- 
arch,  these  words  most  assuredly  teach  that  he  filled  a  similar  situa- 
tion under  Cyrus.     In  those  circumstances,  could  Daniel  conceal 
from  Cyrus  the  Divine  revelations  which  had  been  made  respecting 
the  restoration  of  his  people  ?    Let  any  person,  with  a  distinct  re- 
cognition of  all  these  particulars,  read  the  decree  of  Cyrus,  (Esra 
1,  2-4,)  and  say  whether  it  does  not  exhibit  striking  internal  evi- 
dence of  having  been  drawn  up  by  Daniel,  or,  at  least,  of  having 
been  written  under  the  influence  of  communications  which  must 
have  been  made  by  him.     Would  a  Persian  prince,  brought  up  un- 
der the  teaching  of  the  Magi,  of  his  own  accord,  say,  that  "  Jehovah, 
God  of  heaven,"  had  given  him  all  his  power?    And  would  he,  if 
ignorant  of  the  prophecy  of  Isaiah,  say  that  this  Jehovah  "  haA 
charged  me  to  build  him  a  house  at  Jerusalem  which  is  in  Judah  V* — 
Josephus,  Ant.,  b.  xi,  chap,  i,  sec.  1.    The  entire  scope  of  the  historj, 
together  with  our  knowledge  of  the  character  of  .Cyrus  and  of  Daniel, 
fully  justifies  the  opinion  that  the  prophet  freely  and  fully  commiH 
nicated  to  liis  royal  master  the  revelations  with  which  he  was  ae- 
quainted.    And  it  is  a  fact  as  singular  as  it  is  important,  tiiat  Ail 
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mighty  monarch  should  have  ordered  an  inscription  to  be  made  on 
his  tomb,  which  fully  confirms  the  opinions  that  have  been  advanced 
on  this  subject.  Pliny,  Arrian,  and  Strabo  describe  the  tomb  of 
Cyrus  at  Pasargadae  in  Persia;  and  Plutarch  says  it  had  the  follow- 
mg  words  engraven  on  it :  "0  man,  whoever  thou  art,  and  whenever 
thou  comest,  (for  come  I  know  thou  wilt,)  I  am  Cyrus,  the  founder 
of  the  Persian  empire.  Envy  me  not  the  little  earth  that  covers 
my  body."  However  enigmatical  this  might  appear  to  Greek  or 
Roman  writers,  to  us,  who  can  compare  it  with  his  edict  in  favor  of 
the  Jews,  and  the  several  prophecies  which  he  had  the  means  of 
knowing,  it  appears  to  prove  decisively  that  he  had  learned  the  des- 
tiny  of  the  empire  which  he  had  raised,  and  its  certain  subversion 
by  a  foreign  conqueror,  and  had  accordingly  provided  an  address  to 
this  warrior  which  he  had  caused  to  be  inscribed  on  his  sepulchre. 

In  the  first  year  of  his  reign,  Cyrus  issued  his  famous  edict  in  fa- 
vor of  Jewish  emancipation ;  a  fact  which  further  proves  his  inter- 
course with  the  Hebrew  prophet ;  but  for  this,  such  a  measure  would 
scarcely  have  been  so  early  taken.  This  edict  was  responded  to  by 
a  great  number,  although  far  from  the  whole,  of  the  Hebrew  people. 
The  inducements  to  remain  at  ease  in  their  present  condition,  rather 
than  to  incur  the  labor  and  danger  of  the  journey,  led  many  to 
shrink  from  the  effort.  It  is  indeed  plainly  intimated  in  the  Scrip* 
ture  narrative,  that  a  special  divine  impulse  was  necessary  to  rouse 
the  people  to  avail  themselves  of  the  proffered  privilege ;  for,  on  the 
promulgation  of  the  decree,  we  are  told,  "  Then  rose  up  the  chief  of 
the  fathers  of  Judah  and  Benjamin,  and  the  priests,  and  the  Levites, 
with  all  them  whose  spirit  God  had  raised,  to  go  up  to  build  the 
house  of  the  Lord  which  is  in  Jerusalem."  Ezra  i,  5. 

The  princes,  priests,  and  people  who  thus  assembled  themselves 
to  return  to  the  land  of  their  fathers,  were  ranged  imder  the  com- 
mand of  Zerubbabel,  the  grandson  of  Jehoiachin,  who  was  appointed 
tushata  or  governor,  and  of  Jeshua  the  high  priest.  This  company 
numbered  forty-two  thousand  three  hundred  and  sixty ;  and  their 
servants  and  maids,  seven  thousand  three  himdred  and  thirty-seven; 
so  that  the  entire  company  amounted,  in  round  numbers,  to  fifty 
thousand.  The  camels,  horses,  and  other  beasts  of  burden,  which 
were  used  for  the  purpose  of  transit  on  this  occasion,  amounted  to 
ci^t  thousand  one  hundred  and  thirty-six.  To  Zerubbabel,  as  tho 
chief,  the  treasurer  of  the  king  of  Persia  delivered  all  the  sacred 
utensils  which  had  been  taken  from  the  temple  by  Nebuchadnezzar, 
and  also  the  donations  of  those  Jews  who,  although  they  preferred 
remaining  in  the  east,  were,  nevertheless,  willing  to  aid  with  their 
sabstanoe  those  who  returned.    No  information  is  given  as  to  the 
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time  devoted  to  these  preparations :  nor  are  we  told  how  many 
days  were  occupied  on  ^e  journey ;  but  when  Ezra  passed  over  the 
same  ground,  it  was  just  four  months  from  the  time  that  he  left 
Babylon  before  he  reached  Jerusalem.  As  on  this  first  occasion 
there  was  much  more  baggage  and  other  incumbrance,  it  would  o^- 
tainly  occupy  as  long  a  period,  if  not  a  much  longer. 

This  caravan,  however,  reached  its  destination  in  safety ;  and  the 
Israelites,  having  made  a  noble  benefaction  towards  the  erection  of 
the  temple,  proceeded  to  locate  themselves  in  their  respective  places 
of  abode.  It  must  be  distinctly  understood,  that  the  sovereign  of 
Pe^ia,  in  thus  restoring  the  Hebrews  to  their  own  land,  had  no  in- 
tention of  allowing  them  an  independent  government.  At  this  time 
Palestine  was  regarded  as  an  integral  province  of  the  Medo-Persian 
empire.  It  might,  therefore,  have  been  rationally  supposed,  that 
Gyrus  would  not  only  issue  an  edict  in  Persia,  authorizing  the  re- 
timi  of  the  Hebrews,  but  that  he  would  also  communicate  his  will 
on  the  subject  to  the  persons  intrusted  with  the  government  of  this 
part  of  the  empire.  There  is,  however,  no  notice  of  anything  of 
this  kind  in  the  sacred  narrative ;  but  it  is  a  curious  circumstance, 
that  this  deficiency  is  supplied  by  Josephus.  The  Jewish  antiqua- 
rian relates,  that  Cyrus  sent  a  rescript  to  the  governors  of  Syria, 
informing  them  that  he  had  given  the  Jews  leave  to  return,  and  to 
build  the  temple,  which  he  intended  to  have  done  with  polished 
stones ;  tliat  the  altar  should  be  reared ;  and  that  all  the  expense 
should  be  defrayed  out  of  the  royal  treasury.'  (See  Josephus,  Anti- 
quities, b.  xi,  ch.  i,  sect.  3.) 

As  the  edict  of  Cyrus  recognized  no  distinction  between  those 
captives  who  had  belonged  to  the  ten  tribes,  and  those  of  the  house 
of  Judah,  so  it  is  probable  that  persons  from  all  the  tribes  imited  to 
compose  the  first  caravan  which  returned  to  Jerusalem.  It  is  also 
likely  that,  upon  hearing  of  the  safety  and  prosperity  of  their  bre- 
thren in  Judea,  others  followed,  and  took  up  their  abode  in  their 
respective  tribes.  For,  notwithstanding  the  pre-occupation  of  Sa- 
maria, it  is  certain  that  many  pure  Israelites  returned,  and  located 
and  multiplied  in  Galilee,  and  other  northern  districts  of  Palestine;* 
although  it  is  very  probable  that  a  greater  number  of  the  people  of 
Judah,  who  had  been  more  recently  carried  into  captivity,  returned, 
than  of  Israel,  who  had  been  located  in  a  foreign  land  more  than  a 
century  longer. 

Having  obtained  the  means  of  subsistence,  the  people  cleared 
away  the  ruins  of  the  former  temple,  and  reared  the  altar  of  burnt* 
offering;  and  on  the  seventh  month  they  celebrated  the  feast  of 

«  Jahn'g  Hebrew  Commonwealth,  book  vii,  leei.  53;  1  Maceabeei  t,  9-M, 
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tabernacles.  The  daily  sacrifice  was  recommenced  on  the  first  day 
of  the  seventh  month.  But,  notwithstanding  the  anxiety  of  tiie 
people  to  hasten  the  building  of  the  temple,  a  considerable  time  was 
occupied  in  preparations  for  the  erection  of  the  edifice.  They  had, 
even  now,  as  in  the  days  of  Solomon,  to  obtain  the  assistance  of 
Phenidan  artificers  &om  Tyre  and  Sidon,  and  to  have  cedar-trees 
cut  in  Lebanon,  and  carried  to  Tyre,  and  firom  thence  floated  to 
Joppa,  and  carried  to  Jerusalem.  These  preUminary  works  being 
accomplished,  the  foimdation  of  the  temple  was  laid  in  the  second 
month  of  the  second  year  after  the  return  firom  Babylonia.  When 
this  was  done,  the  priests  appeared  in  their  canonical  costume,  and 
the  Leyites  with  cymbals.  Thus  they  sang  together,  and  praised 
God,  and  all  the  people  shouted  because  the  foundation  6f  the  house 
of  the  Lord  was  laid.  Ezra  iii.  The  old  people,  indeed,  wept  at  the 
contrast  which  the  limited  means  of  the  nation  now  presented  to  build 
the  house,  in  comparison  of  the  glorious  structure  which  they  had 
previously  beheld  with  admiration ;  while  the  young  people  shouted 
with  joy  to  see  the  building  begun ;  so  that  the  sorrows  of  the  fa- 
thers, and  the  joys  of  their  children,  were  mingled  together  in  one 
common  burst  of  grateful  feeling. 

As  this  work  progressed  under  the  auspices  of  the  imperial  gov- 
ernment, the  descendants  of  those  persons  who  had  been  trans- 
planted from  Assyria  to  inhabit  the  cities  of  Samaria,  and  who  had 
intermarried  with  the  Israelites  of  that  district,  came  to  Zerubbabel 
and  Jeshua,  and  proffered  their  services  to  help  forward  the  work, 
alleging  that  they  also  worshiped  and  sacrificed  to  the  God  of  Israel. 
But  the  prince  and  the  priest  refused  their  offers,  and  persisted  in 
carrying  on  the  work  alone.  This  rejection  turned  those  pretended 
fiiends  into  implacable  enemies,  who  thenceforth  endeavored  to 
thwart  and  oppose  the  Jews  to  the  utmost  of  their  power.  They 
not  only  resisted  their  purpose  by  all  those  petty  and  malignant  an- 
noyances which  their  neighborhood  and  settled  condition  enabled 
them  to  exercise ;  but  also  employed  agents  to  prejudice  their  cause 
in  the  estimation  of  the  sovereign.  Their  opposition  does  not  ap- 
pear to  have  elicited  any  counter  edict  firom  Cyrus.  That  monarch, 
having  retained  the  venerable  Daniel  in  his  service  for  the  first  three 
years  of  his  reign,  would  not  be  likely  to  have  his  purpose,  in  favor 
of  the  Jews,  directly  interfered  with.  But,  being  fully  occupied 
with  wars,  and  with  the  exciting  labor  of  consolidating  his  immense 
empire,  he  would  have  little  leisure  to  inquire  into  the  progress  of 
the  work  at  Jerusalem.  Thus  his  officers  might  have  been  tam- 
pered with,  and  difficulties  thrown  in  the  way  of  Zerubbabel ;  so  that 
the  statement  of  Ezra  may  be  fully  received,  that  these  Samaritans 
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"hired  coonselora  against  them,  to  frustrate  their  purpose,  all  the 
days  of  Cyrus."  Ezra  iv,  6. 

Although  this  opposition  greatly  harassed  the  Jews,  it  did  not  in- 
duce them  altogether  to  desist  from  their  labor ;  but  when  Cyrofl 
was  dead,  and  his  son,  Cambyses,  (called  Artaxerxes  by  Ezra,  chap, 
iv,)  had  ascended  the  throne,  the  Samaritans  sent  a  special  commu- 
nication to  the  imperial  court,  to  represent  the  danger  which  would 
accrue  to  the  king's  government  by  the  rebuilding  of  the  temple 
and  city  of  Jerusalem ;  and  referring  to  the  history  of  the  Hebrew 
nation  in  proof  of  their  assertions.  Ezra  iv.  These  efforts  were  so 
far  successful,  that  an  imperial  mandate  was  returned,  forbidding 
the  rebuilding  of  the  city.  This  edict  was  enforced,  and  the  pro- 
gress of  the  work  stayed,  until  the  accession  of  Darius.  The  turbu- 
lent reign  of  Cambyses,  the  usurpation  of  Smerdis,  and  the  conse- 
quent revolution  which  set  Darius  Hystaspes  on  the  throne,  had 
generally  deranged  the  affairs  of  the  Persian  empire,  and  opened  a 
way  for  the  Jews  to  make  a  new  effort  to  carry  on  their  great' work. 

This  opportunity  was  rendered  more  effectual  by  Divine  aid  and 
interposition.  Haggai  and  Zechariah  were  raised  up,  as  inspired 
prophets  of  Jehovah,  to  incite  the  people  to  prosecute  the  building 
of  the  temple  to  its  completion.  The  iBrst  of  these  rebuked  the 
opinion  which  seems  to  have  obtained  among  the  Jews,  that  the 
seventy  years  allotted  to  the  captivity  had  not  fully  expired,  and, 
therefore,  that  the  time  was  "  not  come,  the  time  that  the  Lord's 
house  should  be  built."  Haggai  i,  2.  In  reply  to  this  objection,  the 
prophet,  in  a  strain  of  lofty  and  powerful  eloquence,  rebidces  the  in- 
dolent spirit  of  the  Jews ;  who,  while  they  had  prepared  splendid 
houses  for  themselves,  allowed  the  house  of  the  Lord  to  remain  in 
ruins ;  assuring  them  that  God  had  visited  them  with  providential 
infliction,  on  account  of  their  supineness,  that  their  harvests  had  been 
unproductive,  and  the  wine,  com,  and  oil  limited  in  quantify;  and 
giving  a  hope  of  Divine  blessing  if  they  would  zealously  devote 
themselves  to  the  service  of  God.  The  Divine  call  roused  Zerub- 
babel  and  Jeshua  the  high  priest  to  a  sense  of  their  duty.  The 
spirit  of  the  people  rose  responsive  to  that  of  their  leaders,  they  re- 
sumed the  building  of  the  sacred  house ;  and,  when  the  old  men 
lamented  the  inferior  character  of  the  material,  and  style  of  work- 
manship, in  comparison  with  the  glory  and  costliness  of  that  built  by 
Solomon,  the  prophet  was  taught  to  declare  that  God  was  about  to 
fuIfiU  the  great  purposes  of  his  grace ;  and  that,  notwithstanding 
the  inferior  aspect  of  this  building,  it  should  be  filled  with  gloij 
when  the  Desire  of  all  nations  should  come ;  so  that  "  the  glory  of  ibis 
latter  house  shall  be  greater  than  of  the  former,  saith  tiie  Lord  of 
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hosts :  shi  in  this  place  will  I  give  peace,  saith  the  Lord  of  hosts." 
Ha^ai  ii,  9.  Thus  encouraged,  the  people  vigorously  prosecuted 
the  work. 

On  the  accession  of  Darius,  Josephus  sfcat^s  that  Zerubbabel  went 
to  Babylon,  as  there  had  been  ''  an  old  friendship  between  him  and 
the  king ;"  and  that  there,  having  distinguished  himself  by  his  wit 
and  wisdom,  he  obtained  a  confirmation  of  the  grant  of  Cyrus,  and 
many  other  privileges  for  the  Jewish  nation ;  and  was,  therefore,  on 
his  return,  the  more  ready  to  respond  to  the  call  of  Haggai,  and  to 
proceed  with  the  accomplishment  of  the  temple.  The  sacred  writers, 
however,  make  no  mention  of  this  visit ;  and  it  is  remarkable  that 
when,  on  the  resumption  of  the  work,  Tatnai,  the  governor  of  Syria^ 
came  to  demand  on  what  authority  they  proceeded  with  this  build- 
ing, they  did  not  plead  the  authority  of  Darius,  as  they  would  be 
likely  to  have  done,  if  the  story  of  Josephus  had  been  true ;  but,  on 
the  contrary,  pleaded  the  edict  of  Cyrus :  upon  which  the  governor 
drew  up  a  temperate  and  candid  statement  of  the  case,  and  sent  it 
to  the  king;  who,  having  searched  the  archives  of  the  empire,  and 
found  a  copy  of  the  decree  of  Cyrus,  as  had  been  pleaded  by  the 
Jews,  at  once  confirmed  it,  and  ordered  that  the  Jews  should  have 
full  liberty  and  every  encouragement  to  proceed  with  their  work ; 
and  that  all  persons  molesting  them  should  be  severely  punished. 

Under  these  favorable  circumstances  the  temple  was  reared  and 
finished.  The  building  was  resumed  on  the  twenty-fourth  day  of 
the  ninth  month,  in  the  second  year  of  Darius,  and  finished  on  the 
third  day  of  the  twelfth  month,  in  the  sixth  year  of  his  reign ;  four 
years  and  a  quarter  having  been  occupied  in  the  work.  The  temple 
was  then  solemnly  dedicated  to  God.  This  was  a  season  of  great 
joy  to  the  returned  Hebrews ;  and  they  appear  to  have  entered  into 
it  with  one  accord.  Having  offered  sacrifice  to  God,  the  services  of 
the  temple  were  commenced,  and  the  priests  and  Levites  arranged 
in  their  courses,  as  formerly.  On  the  fourteenth  day  of  the  follow- 
ing mondi  the  passover  was  kept,  with  great  solemnity  and  effect. 

The  Samaritans  were  sorely  vexed  that,  notwithstanding  all  their 
effinrts,  the  sacred  edifice  at  Jerusalem  was  completed.  They,  how- 
ever, thought  that  even  this  disagreeable  fact  might  be  turned  to 
th^  own  advantage.  Having  always  regarded  it  as  a  great  indig- 
nity that  they  should  be  compelled  to  pay  the  tribute,  due  from  them 
to  the  imperial  treasury,  to  the  Jews ;  when  the  sacred  building  was 
completed,  they,  on  the  pretense  that  this  payment  was  only  in- 
tended to  defray  the  cost  of  the  erection,  refused  to  continue  these 
attributions.  The  Jews  knew  that  both  Cyrus  (Josephus,  Ant.,  b.  xi, 
ohap.  i)  and  Darius  (Ezra  vi,  8-10)  had  not  only  appointed  this 
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pecimiary  aid  for  the  building  of  the  temple,  but  also  for  the  main- 
tenance of  the  priests  and  the  cost  of  sacrifices,  that  prayer  mi^ 
constantly  be  made  to  the  God  of  heaven  for  the  king  and  the  royal 
family :  they  therefore  resolved  not  to  be  deprived  of  this  aid  with- 
out an  appeal  to  the  imperial  court.  Zerubbabel,  their  governor, 
and  two  men  of  consequence,  Ananias  and  Mordecai,  were  accord- 
ingly sent  to  prefer  their  complaint  against  the  Samaritans  to 
Darius. 

The  king  received  the  deputation  very  courteously ;  and,  having 
fully  informed  himself  on  the  subject,  issued  a  new  decree,  by  which 
he  commanded  his  officers  at  Samaria  to  cause  the  usual  tribute  to 
be  paid  to  the  temple  in  future,  without  any  irregularity  on  any  pre- 
tense whatever.  This  appears  to  have  been  effectual,  as  we  hear 
nothing  more  of  these  objections  for  many  years.  During  the  remain- 
der of  the  reign  of  Darius,  and  throughout  that  of  Xerxes,  nothing 
of  any  particular  moment  is  recorded  of  the  Jews.  They  progressed 
in  population  and  stability.  When  that  mad  invader  of  Greece  was 
cut  off^  his  son,  Artaxerxes  Longimanus.  succeeded  him.  This 
prince  was  the  Ahasuerus  of  the  Book  of  Esther.  Having,  daring 
the  first  two  years  of  his  reign,  succeeded  in  destroying  his  traitor- 
ous nobles  and  rivals  for  power,  in  the  third  year  he  instituted 
general  rejoicings  at  Susa.  It  >yas  this  circumstance  which  led  to 
the  deposition  of  Queen  Yashti,  and,  ultimately,  to  the  appointment 
of  the  beautiful  young  Jewess  to  supply  her  place ;  the  details  of 
which  are  found  in  the  Scriptures.  Esther  i,  ii. 

In  the  seventh  year  of  the  reign  of  this  prince,  he  sent  Ezra  to  Jeru- 
salem. This  was  one  of  the  most  important  events  which  occurred  in 
the  entire  progress  of  the  restoration.  Ezra  was  a  priest,  and  a  learned 
scribe :  he  was,  moreover,  a  man  of  great  capacity  and  piety.  Al- 
though his  mission  is  very  particularly  set  forth  in  the  sacred  narra- 
tive, we  are  not  informed  of  the  motives  which  led  to  this  step,  nor 
whether  the  purpose  originated  with  Ezra  or  with  the  king.  It  is,  how- 
ever, very  probable,  that  the  interest  taken  by  Persia  in  the  a&irs  of 
Egypt  and  Greece,  made  it  more  than  ever  the  policy  of  Ahasuerus 
to  raise  up  a  strong  friendly  interest  in  Palestine.  But,  however 
this  might  have  been,  Ezra  not  only  received  a  splendid  royal  dona- 
tion toward  the  support  of  the  temple,  but  was  authorized  to  receive 
free-will  contributions  from  all  who  would  give  to  the  same  object 
The  royal  mandate  issued  on  this  occasion  not  only  encouraged  tho 
Jews  who  still  remained  in  Persia  and  Chaldea,  to  return  to  Jeru- 
salem ;  but  it  gave  Ezra  power  to  command  supplies  for  the  support 
of  the  temple  from  the  governors  of  Syria^  to  a  very  considenUe 
extent.    It  also  conferred  on  him  the  power  of  appointiDg  ju^gn 
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and  magistnites,  and  of  punishing  offenders,  eiiher  by  confiscatimi, 
aiq>risonment,  banishment,  or  death :  a  further  proof  that  the  Per- 
lian  crown  regarded  the  province  of  Palestine  as  under  its  absolute 
joriBdiction. 

The  pious  Ezra  attributed  this  act  to  the  influence  of  the  Holj 
,  Bjttrit  upon  the  mind  of  the  king,  and  blessed  God  for  this  inter- 
position on  behalf  of  his  people.  And  it  is  not  unlikely  that  Ar- 
taxerxes  had  heard  enough  of  Jewish  history  to  feel  a  hope  that 
kindness  toward  this  people,  and  a  liberal  aid  toward  the  mainte- 
nance of  the  temple,  might  ayert  evil,  and  secure  to  him  the  blessing 
of  Heaven.  As  much  as  this  appears  to  be  indicated  in  the  sacred 
nanratiye.  Ezra  vii,  23. 

A  considerable  number  of  persons  accompanied  Ezra  on  this  oc- 
casion; and,  having  safely  arrived  at  Jerusalem,  he  handed  over  the 
ecmtribution  and  vessels  with  which  he  had  been  intrusted  in  Baby- 
km,  to  the  principal  priests,  to  be  deposited  in  the  temple.  In  this 
set  he  showed  his  own  people  the  office  to  which  he  had  been  ap- 
pointed, and  the  power  with  which  he  had  been  invested,  by  the 
king.  Ezra  also  presented  his  credentials  to  the  governors  of  Coelo- 
Syria  and  Phenicia,  and  was  thus  enabled  to  avail  himself  of  all  the 
advantages  guaranteed  by  the  king.  (See  Josephus,  Antiquities, 
b.  xi,  ch.  V,  sect.  3.) 

Vearj  imperfect  information  is  given  respecting  the  numerous  and 
.importont  reforms  which  Ezra  undoubtedly  introduced  into  the  ju- 
risprudence and  general  government  of  his  people.  The  principal 
instance  of  the  exercise  of  the  authority  with  which  he  was  invested 
respects  the  correction  of  a  serious  abuse  which  had  been  practiced 
respecting  the  law  of  marriage.  Many  of  the  people,  in  violation 
oFtiie  Mosaic  statute,  had  contracted  marriages  with  Gentile  women. 
This  practice  would  not  only  have  led  them  inevitably  into  idolatry, 
but  would,  if  persisted  in,  have  broken  down  all  distinction  between 
Ae  descendants  of  Jacob  and  the  Heathen  world.  Ezra  knew  all 
this,  and  therefore  regarded  it  as  a  vital  point  to  remove  the  evil. 
But,  if  the  danger  was  great,  so  was  the  difficulty  of  averting  it.  In 
aQ  probability,  the  women  were  ignorant  that  this  connection  was 
unlawful ;  many  children  had  been  bom ;  and  these  circumstances, 
added  to  the  natural  influence  of  matrimonial  affection,  rendered  the 
abolition  a  work  of  immense  trial  and  difficulty,  if  not  of  positive 
hardship,  to  some  of  the  parties  interested.  It  was,  however,  essen- 
tial that  the  evil  should  be  corrected.  Ezra,  therefore,  on  being 
q)prised  of  its  existence,  manifested  the  most  extreme  sorrow  :  he 
rent  his  clothes  and  his  hair,  and  sat  down,  overwhelmed  with  grief) 
until  the  time  of  the  evening  sacrifice.    The  people  who  feared  God, 
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alarmed  at  these  manifestations  of  sorrow,  gathered  aroimd  their 
chief.  In  Uns  emergency  the  conduct  of  Ezra  was  remarkable.  He 
neither  interposed  his  authority  nor  his  eloquence,  in  endeavoring 
to  make  the  people  sensible  of  their  sin.  At  the  time  of  the  even- 
ing sacrifice,  ho  again  rent  his  clothes,  fell  on  his  knees,  and  engaged 
in  earnest  prayer  imto  God.  In  this  supplication  he  acknowledged 
the  great  goodness  of  Jehovah  unto  Israel,  and  the  aggravated  ini- 
quities of  the  people ;  especially  in  this  last  instance,  anticipating 
imminent  ruin  from  this  fearful  transgression.  This  spiritual  exer- 
cise had  the  desired  effect.  The  people,  deeply  humbled  and  con- 
vinced, wept  very  much. 

One  of  the  chiefs  arose,  and  proposed  that  all  those  who  had  trans- 
gressed the  law  in  this  case  should  immediately  repair  the  evil  by 
putting  away  their  wives.  To  this  others  assented;  and  it  was  re- 
solved to  renew  their  covenant  with  Jehovah,  and  purge  themselves 
from  this  iniquity.  They  therefore  encouraged  Ezra,  assuring  lum 
that  they  woidd  accomplish  this  work ;  which,  notwithstanding  some 
men  of  rank  had  children  by  their  wives,  appears  to  have  been  folly 
completed. 

While  Ezra  was  carrying  out  these  reforms,  circumstances  were 
transpiring  at  the  Persian  court  which  issued  in  providing  him  an 
eminent  coadjutor  in  his  great  work.  Nehemiah,  a  noble  Jew,  who 
was  cup-bearer  to  the  king  of  Persia,  and  whose  heart  was  deeply 
interested  in  the  prosperity  of  his  people,  havirig  heard  of  the  diffi- 
culties to  which  those  of  his  bretlurcn  who  had  returned  to  Jndea 
were  subjected,  and  of  the  still  unfinished  and  desolate  state  of  Je- 
rusalem, was  exceedingly  afflicted.  Josephus  gives  a  probable  ac- 
count of  this  circumstance.  Nehemiah,  walking  before  Susa,  over- 
heard some  persons  conversing  in  the  Hebrew  language ;  and,  on 
drawing  near,  and  inquiring  of  them  the  subject  of  their  discourse^ 
was  told  that  they  had  returned  from  Judea.  He  then  earnestly 
inquired  into  the  condition  of  those  who  had  gone  to  Palestine ;  and 
they  narrated  to  him  their  misfortunes,  and  the  miserable  state  of 
Jerusalem.  (Antiquities,  b.  xi,  ch.  vi,  sec.  6.) 

Nehemiah,  deeply  affected  at  this  account,  sought  comfort  in  prayer 
to  God,  closing  his  supplication  with  a  reference  to  his  finding  favor 
in  the  sight  of  the  king:  a  proof  that  he  seriously  meditated  exert- 
ing himself  as  far  as  possible  in  behalf  of  his  brethren.  By  tibe 
gracious  interposition  of  Providence,  his  desires  were  amply  gratified. 
On  his  presenting  himself  before  the  king  to  perform  the  duties  of 
'his  office,  the  sorrowful  aspect  of  his  countenance  was  immediately 
perceived,  and  the  sovereign  kindly  asked  the  reason ;  when  Nefae* 
:miah  frankly  told  him  the  cause  of  his  disquiet.    The  kimr  then  ia- 
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quired  whether  he  had  any  petition  to  present;  and  this  pious  Jew, 
lifting  his  heart  to  Gt)d  in  prayer  for  Divine  direction,  asked  to  be 
wait  to  the  help  of  his  brethren.  His  petition  was  granted :  and  the 
long  gave  him  a  royal  commission,  by  which  he  was  authorized  to 
obtain  materials  for  the  building :  a  military  guard  was  also  appoint- 
ed to  accompany  him. 

Thus  favored,  he  reached  Jerusalem ;  and,  having  inspected  the 
state  of  the  walls,  was  greatly  affected.  Having  made  this  survey  in 
a  private  manner,  he,  on  the  following  day,  assembled  the  elders, 
produced  his  credentials,  and  proceeded  at  once  to  carry  his  purpose 
into  efiect.  Nehemiah  first  directed  his  efforts  to  the  rebuilding  of 
the  wall,  and  set  up  the  gates,  without  which  Jerusalem  was  an  unr 
]nt)tecte>d  town,  open  to  the  aggression  of  any  body  of  marauders. 
The  means  which  he  adopted  to  effect  this  object  were,  in  all  proba- 
bility, the  best  that  could  have  beea  devised.  He  divided  the  wall 
into  sections,  and  assigned  one  of  these  to  each  of  the  great  families 
which  had  returned  from  their  captivity.  By  this  arrangement  the 
work  progressed  in  all  its  parts,  and  the  energies  of  the  whole  people 
were  simultaneously  engaged.  These  judicious  and  vigorous  efforts 
gave  great  umbrage  to  the  Samaritan  enemies  of  the  Jews,  and  cail^ 
ed  forth  from  them  the  most  violent  opposition.  Sanballat  and  To- 
biah,  the  leaders  of  this  faction,  having  in  vain  endeavored  to  prevent 
the  prosecution  of  the  work,  on  the  ground  of  its  being  contrary  to  the 
imperial  will,  Nehemiah's  commission  having  set  that  question  at  rest, 
they  tormented  the  Jewish  governor  with  ridicule,  harassed  him  by  sub- 
<»ming  &ctious  parties  among  the  Jews ;  and,  all  these  failing,  they 
threatened  to  prevent  the  completion  of  the  work  by  force  of  arms. 

The  devoted  courage  and  sound  judgment  of  the  governor  defeated 
all  these  efforts.  The  Jews  proceeded  with  the  building,  their  arms 
being  piled  within  their  reach,  and  swords  girded  at  their  side.  The 
wall  being  finished,  and  the  gates  set  up,  the  whole  was  formally  dedi« 
cated  to  God  by  solemn  services.  JSeh.  xii,  27-43.  The  completion 
of  this  vast  work  did  not  release  Nehemiah  from  his  difficulties.  One 
serious  evil  had  arisen  during  the  progress  of  the  building.  The 
bulk  of  the  people  were  poor  when  they  returned  to  Judea :  the  dif- 
ficulties to  which  they  were  exposed  after  their  settlement  there,  the 
slender  harvests  which  had  been  judicially  sent  them  on  account  of 
their  religious  unfaithfulness  and  want  of  zeal  in  building  the  temple, 
(Haggai  i,  6-11,)  together  with  the  impoverishment  occasioned  by  the 
building  of  the  walls,  had  all  tended  to  make  the  poor  still  poorer; 
to  reduce  them,  indeed,  to  the  lowest  grade  of  wretchedness.  Their 
lands  were  mortgaged ;  even  their  sons  and  daughters  were  sold  for 
bondmen  and  bondwomen ;  until  their  condition  became  intolerabia 
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When  these  things  came  to  the  knowledge  of  Nehemiah,  he  wii 
gry,  and,  in  a  large  assembly  of  the  people,  denounced  this  evil  ia 
strong  terms :  saying,  "  We  after  our  ability  have  redeemed  oar  bro* 
thren  the  Jews,  which  were  sold  unto  the  Heathen ;  and  will  ye  emk 
sell  your  brethren?  or  shall  they  be  sold  unto  us?"  14 eh.  v,  8.  He 
then  exhorted  the  rich  creditors  to  abandon  the  ill^al  and  oppresnva 
system  of  usury,  to  restore  the  fields  and  vineyards  of  the  poor,  and 
thus  instantly  to  remove  the  evil  which  had  wrought  so  much  mia- 
chief,  and  threatened  to  ruin  the  prospects  of  these  returned  Hebrew^ 
'  by  vitiating  the  first  principles  of  their  civil  and  religious  polity. 
He  was  successful.  Touched  by  this  plain  exhibition  of  the  evil,  and 
alarmed  for  its  consequences,  the  transgressors  at  once  consented  to 
act  as  the  governor  had  recommended;  and  he  eagerly  completed 
what  was  so  auspiciously  begun,  by  calling  the  priests,  and  taking  a 
solemn  oath  of  the  parties,  "  that  they  should  do  according  to  this 
promise."  Then  the  people  praised  the  Lord ;  and  Nehemiah  cara» 
fully  informs  us  that  this  solemn  engagement  was  faithfully  fulfilled: 
**  The  people  did  according  to  this  promise."  Verses  12,  13. 

Another  difficulty  yet  remained.  The  population  being  scarody 
equal  to  the  territory  which  they  had  to  occupy,  and  the  principal 
resources  of  the  people  arising  from  the  cultivation  of  fields  and  vine* 
yards,  it  was  much  more  profitable  for  them  to  reside  in  the  oountiy 
on  their  landed  property  than  to  locate  in  Jerusalem.  The  operation 
of  this  was  injurious  to  the  strength  of  tho  state.  For,  however  de- 
sirable it  might  be  to  cultivate  the  land,  and  obtain  the  largest  amount 
of  revenue  from  &e  soil,  it  was  no  less  important  that  the  chief  city 
should  be  occupied  by  a  population  sufficiently  numerous,  industriona, 
and  wealthy  to  give  it  a  respectable  influence  among  the  surrounding 
provinces,  and  to  form  a  centre  of  intelligence  and  strength  in  caaa 
of  aggression ;  an  advantage  which  would  have  been  utterly  lost,  if 
the  people  had  divided  themselves  into  sections  for  the  occupatioii 
of  small  and  unimportant  towns,  or  scattered  themselves  over  the 
country  as  a  rural  population. 

To  meet  this  difficulty,  it  was  agreed  to  select  one-tenth  of  die 
people  by  lot  to  dwell  in  Jerusalem.  Besides  these,  many  otbete 
ofiered  tibemselves  willingly,  and  thus  entitled  themselves  to  the 
gratitude  of  their  country.  The  great  improvements  effected  by  the 
pious  and  devoted  labors  of  Ezra  and  Nehemiah  may  be  notioed 
under  the  foUowing  heads :  1.  They  engaged  the  people  in  a  ao* 
lemn  covenant  to  walk  in  God's  law  as  given  by  Moses.  Neh.  x,  Slk 
2.  To  avoid  and  renounce  all  intermarriages  with  the  heathen; 
Verse  80.  8.  To  observe  the  Sabbath  day,  and  not  to  buy  nor  aell 
thereon.     4.  To  observe  the  Sabbatical  year,  and  to  remit  all  deUl 
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Verse  31.  5.  To  pay  a  tax  of  a  third  of  a  shekel  yearly 
fir  the  senriee  of  the  temple.  Verse  32.  6.  To  faring  the  first* 
fruits  of  the  ground,  of  their  sons,  wad  of  ihsai  catde,  to  the  home 
of  God.  Verses  35, 36.  And,  7.  To  give  the  tithe  of  all  the  proceeds 
of  the  ground  to  the  priests  and  Levites.  Verse  37. 

Having  accomplished  these  very  important  objects,  and  placed 
die  infiuit  state  in  circumstances  conducive  to  its  progress  and  wel- 
fiure,  Kdiemiah,  according  to  his  promise,  returned  to  the  court  of 
Persia^ 

No  means  exist  of  calculating  with  accuracy  the  length  of  his  stay 
in  the  East.  Prideaux  supposes  it  to  have  been  about  four  years; 
Dr.  Hales,  about  double  tha^  time.  But,  whatever  the  period  of  his 
ahsenoe,  it  was  sufficient  for  the  introduction  of  the  most  serious 
abuses,  and  the  practical  contravention  of  several  parts  of  the  cove> 
Bant  into  which  the  people  had  solemnly  entered.  Whether  Nehe* 
miah  had  heard  of  these  disorders  while  in  Persia,  or  had  returned 
■nder  the  influence  of  his  devoted  love  to  his  nation,  ignorant  of 
what  had  taken  place,  we  are  not  informed ;  but  no  sooner  had  he 
arrived,  and  seen  the  existence  of  these  evils,  than  he  at  once  re- 
iomed  his  work  of  reformation.  He  first  found  that  his  former  inve- 
terate enemy,  Tobiah  the  Ammonite,  (Neh.  iv,  3-7 ;  vi,  19,)  who 
had  married  a  Jewish  woman,  as  had  his  son  Johanan,  (Neh.  vi,  18,) 
the  fikther  having  thus  become  related  to  the  high  priest,  had  been 
aooonunodated  with  a  large  apartment  within  the  limits  of  the  tem- 
ple, from  which  even  Israelites  who  were  not  of  the  tribe  of  Levi 
were  exduded.  Neh.  xiii,  4,  6. 

Another  great  abuse  which  had  been  introduced,  was  an  almost 
total  disr^^uxL  of  the  sacred  obligation  of  the  Sabbath.  They 
threshed  their  com,  pressed  their  wine  and  oil,  and  dealt  lai^ly  in 
mercantile  wares  with  the  Tyrians,  on  that  holy  day.  This  conduct 
WIS  the  more  inexcusable,  as  the  past  exertions  of  Nehemiah,  aided 
10  they  were  by  the  pious  labors  and  teaching  of  Ezra,  were  still 
further  strengthened  by  the  inspired  communications  of  Haggai  and 

But  what  their  exhortations  could  not  effect,  was  done  by  the 
oneigy  and  authority  of  the  governor.  He,  having  caused  the  book 
of  the  law  to  be  read  in  the  hearing  of  all  the  people,  and  having  thus 
informed  them  that  it  was  God's  command  that  '*  an  Ammonite  or 
Uoabite  shall  not  enter  into  the  congregation  of  the  Lord  forever;*' 
CDeat  zziii,  3 ;)  the  Hebrews  separated  themselves  at  once  from  all 
the  mixed  multitude.  Nehemiah,  therefore,  cast  forth  the  household 
stuff  of  Tobiah,  and  cleansed  the  chambers  which  he  had  occupied. 
He  also  put  an  end  to  the  public  proCftnation  of  the  Sabbath.    T^ 
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render  this  effectual,  he  prohibited  the  carrying  of  any  bordeh 
ihrou^  the  gates  on  this  holy  day.  The  governor  also  corrected 
seyeral  disorders  which  had  obtained  in  respect  of  the  payment  of 
the  tithes,  and  the  r^olar  performance  of  the  services  of  the  temple. 
Even  the  priesthood  was  corrupted ;  for  not  only  had  the  high  priert 
been  diverted  from  his  path  of  duty  in  consequence  of  these  alliances 
with  the  heathen,  but  his  grandson  also,  Manasseh  the  son  of  Joiada^ 
had  married  a  daughter  of  Sanballat,  the  governor  of  Samaria,  and 
the  inveterate  enemy  of  the  Jews.  He  was  expelled  from  the  priest- 
hood by  Nehemiah;  (Neh.  xiii,  28-30;)  who  thus  cleansed  the 
sacred  families  from  all  strangers. 

It  was  this  person  (who  is  by  Josephus  erroneously  placed  in  the 
reign  of  Darius  Codomanus)  for  whom  his  father-in-law  built  the 
&mous  Samaritan  temple  on  Mount  Gerizim,  as  a  rival  of  that  at 
Jerusalem.  The  Jewish  antiquarian  intimates  that  Manasseh  com- 
plained to  Sanballat  that,  by  retaining  his  daughter  as  his  wife,  lie 
was  sacrificing  the  highest  honors  in  the  Jewish  state :  upon  whidi 
his  &thcr-in-law  declared  his  purpose  of  building  this  temple,  at  the 
same  time  promising  him  the  high  priesthood  of  it ;  intimating  thai 
he  would  exert  himself  to  attach  the  government  of  the  province  to 
the  pontifical  dignity.  This  was  done,  and  thus  the  temple  wis 
built  on  Gerizim ;  and  the  Samaritans  were  henceforth  not  only  a 
hostile  people,  but  a  rival  religious  sect. 

With  these  last  reforms  of  Nehemiah,  we  close  the  history  of  tUi 
period.  It  will  be  necessary,  however,  to  refer  briefly  to  events  of 
deep  interest  and  importance  to  tho  Jews,  which,  during  this  admi- 
nistration, occurred  in  Persia.  In  the  third  year  of  the  reign  of 
Artaxerxes  Longimanus,'*'  he,  as  already  related,  made  a  great  feast 
for  his  captains  and  nobles.  This  was  not  intended  to  he  one  gor- 
geous and  single  banquet :  it  was  to  range  over  one  hundred  and 
eighty  days,  nearly  half  a  year,  and  to  be  replete  with  every  kind 
of  magnificence.  At  the  close  of  this  festive  season,  the  king  made 
a  great  banquet  for  all  the  people,  who  were  assembled  in  the  palace 
of  Shushan.  On  the  seventh  day  of  this  banquet  he  commanded  the 
queen  Yashti  to  be  brought  into  the  assembly,  dressed  in  her  royal 
apparel,  that  the  princes  might  see  her  beauty.  Tho  queen, 
however,  refused  to  obey  the  summons,  and  would  not  go  into  the 
hall.  I 

The  result  of  this  conduct  was,  that^  according  to  the  advice  fffA 
by  the  seven  wise  men  of  the  kingdom,  Yashti  was  deposed  &ma 

^  That  ihii  prince  was  Uie  Ahasuerui  of  the  Book  of  Esther,  hai  been  abundantly  fraviii 
in  fact,  any  other  opinion  entangles  the  rabjeot  in  difficnlties,  dangenmi,  if  not  fiUal,  It 
tlie  authority  of  this  eaaonieal  book.    (Sea  Joiepliiu*iB  Anttipiities,  book  jI,  dm^  Hj      * 
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her  royal  dignify,  and  the  king  saw  her  no  more ;  while,  to  supj^ 
the  vacant  throne,  a  great  number  of  the  most  beautiful  virgins  in 
the  kingdom  were  selected,  from  whom  the  king  might  choose  one 
to  be  his  royal  spouse.  It  happened  that  at  this  time  there  was  in 
the  Persian  capital  a  Jew,  named  Mordecai,  who  had  brought  up  » 
lovely  niece,  called  Esther.  She  was  one  of  the  virgins  selected  on 
this  occasion,  and  was  ultimately  chosen  by  the  king  to  be  his  queen 
consort. 

Esther  was  advanced  to  this  dignity  in  the  seventh  year  of  the 
reign  of  the  king,  in  the  twelfth  month ;  while  Ezra  had  been  com- 
missioned and  sent  to  Jerusalem  the  first  month  of  the  same  year. 
It  seems  evident,  therefore,  that  state  policy,  and  not  the  influence 
of  Esther,  led  to  this  measure.  Besides,  if  this  chronological  point 
is  waived,  on  account  of  the  difficulties  connected  with  the  history 
of  this  period,  it  is  certain  that  Esther's  nation  was  not  known  when 
she  was  received  into  the  palace ;  nor  did  she  declare  it  until  com* 
pelled  thereto  by  the  malignity  of  Haman.* 

This  last-named  individual,  who  was  the  king's  special  favorite 
and  prime  minister,  had  contracted  a  morbid  antipathy  against  M<N^ 
decai.  But  as  the  king  discovered  that  the  latter  had  detected  and 
exposed  a  conspiracy  against  the  royal  person  and  life,  Haman,  even 
while  plotting  his  death,  was  compelled  to  do  him  the  highest  honor. 
Defeated  thus  in  his  aim  i^inst  an  individual,  he  directed  his  rage 
against  a  whole  people ;  and,  being  an  Amalekite,  this  was  not  an 
unnatural  feeling.  On  the  plea,  therefore,  that  the  Jews  (who, 
although  intended,  are  not  named  in  the  allegation)  were  a  people 
different  from  the  rest  of  the  king's  subjects,  and  very  disobedient 
to  his  laws,  and  on  condition  that  Haman  should  pay  into  the  king's 
treasury  ten  thousand  talents  of  silver,t  Artaxerxes  gave  him  the 
power  to  appoint  a  day  for  the  extermination  of  a  whole  people. 
This  took  place  in  the  twelfth  year  of  the  king's  reign,  five  years 
after  Ezra  had  been  sent  to  Jerusalem. 

When  Mordecai  knew  what  had  taken  place,  he  told  Esther ;  and 
she  nobly  resolved  to  hazard  her  own  life  in  an  effort  to  save  her 
race.  She  did  so,  was  accepted  of  the  king,  and,  having  chosen  her 
course  with  consummate  judgment,  she  denounced  the  malignity  of 
Haman  to  her  husband.  The  malicious  Amalekite  was  instantly 
condemned  to  death.  Yet,  notwithstanding  this  change  in  the 
royal  judgment,  the  decree  could  not  be  changed ;  it  having  been 

°  The  conjecture  of  Frideaux,  thai,  although  Esther  concealed  her  extraction  from  tht  . 
king,  she  nevertiicless  secured  the  appointment  of  Ezra,  is  altogether  inadmissihle. 

t  It  is  probahle  that  this  immense  sum  was  a  composition  for  the  amount  of  spoU 
proporij  to  be  taken  from  the  mnrdercd  Hebrews. 
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imated  as  a  part  of  "the  law  of  the  Medes  andPersiana,  whidialteii- 
etfa  not"  Don.  ▼!,  8.  Never  was  there  a  more  melancholy  exhibi- 
tion of  the  absurdity  of  this  statement.  All  that  was  possible  waa 
done.  The  king,  by  another  royal  edict,  gave  the  Jews  liberty,  on 
the  day  named,  to  resist  all  aggression  by  force ;  and,  as  this  last 
was  known  to  convey  the  real  wishes  of  the  sovereign,  and  as  Hamaii 
had  already  fallen,  it  answered  every  purpose,  except  preventing  a 
bloody  collision  in  every  part  of  the  kingdom.  In  this  conflict,  the  ^ 
Jews,  standing  in  their  own  defense,  slew  of  those  who  assailed  them 
throughout  the  empire  seventy-five  thousand  and  eight  hundred 
men.  The  feast  of  Purim  was  established  among  the  Jews  to  oom- 
memorate  this  deliverance. 

Without  being  able  to  refer  to  any  particular  interference,  it  is 
oertain  tliat  the  influence  of  Esther,  and  the  elevation  and  power  of 
Mordecai,  must  have  greatly  benefited  the  position  of  the  Jews  at 
Jerusalem.  Nor  can  we  reasonably  doubt  that  the  special  &Tor 
with  which  Ahasuerus  regarded  the  Hebrews,  throughout  the  re- 
mainder of  his  long  reign,  had  some  reference  to,  if  it  was  not  di- 
rectly  caused  by,  these  circumstances. 

BBMARKABLE  EVENTS  DURING  THE  CAPTIVrrr  AND  RESTORATION. 

B.O. 

Vkiar  carrying  away  of  the  Helurcws  from  beyond  Jordan,  Zcbulbn,  and 

Naph  tal  i 740 

Samaria  taken,  and  the  People  carried  into  Captivity 719 

Daniel  and  his  Companions  taken  to  Babylon  (fonrUi  Tear  of  Jehoiachin) . .  60ft 

Dqwdtion  of  Jehoiachin 096 

Destruction  of  Jenualem,  and  Captivity  of  Judah 586 

Qedallah  appointed  Governor  of  Jndea 58S 

Last  Deportation  of  Hebrews  to  Babybn 581 

Nebuchadnezzar  conquers  Egypt — ^Hebrew  Emigrants  destroyed 570 

His  first  Dream 566 

Bets  up  his  golden  Image — 

His  second  Dream 668 

His  Restoration  to  Reason  and  Power 561 

His  Death — 

Kvil-Merodach  succeeds  to  the  Throne — 

Jehoiachin  released  ftt>m  prison,  and  honored 660 

Evil-Merodach  dies,  and  Belshazzar  ascends  ihe  Thnme 508 

Bel8hazzar*s  Feast  and  Death 508 

Darius  the  Mede,  or  Cyaxarcs  H.,  obtains  the  Kingdom — 

Daniel  cast  into  the  Lions'  Den 661 

Cyrus  the  Persian 061 

l\tkes  Babylon — ^Era  of  his  Sovereignty 686 

Issues  his  Edict  in  favor  of  the  Jews — 

Zembbabel,  with  the  fint  Caravan  of  Jews,  retoms  to  Jodea — 

Joshua  High  Priest — 

The  second  Temple  begun 084 

Osmbyses  begins  to  reign 

TiMBoUding  stayed  on  the  Appeal  of  the  Stmarilaoi 
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B.C. 

Btfint  HTiUspes  iscenda  the  Throne 621 

H«ggii  and  Zechariah  begin  to  prophesy — 

The  building  of  the  Temjde  resumed 619 

The  Temple  finished 616 

Xerxes  begins  to  reign 486 

JehoialHn  High  Priest  (thirty  years) — 

ArUxerzes  Longimanus  ascends  the  Throne  464 

Ekra  sent  into  Judea,  accompanied  by  a  Carayan  of  Hebrews 467 

Brther  becomes  Qaeen  Consort — 

The  Efforts  of  Haman  for  the  Destruction  of  the  Jews  defeated  by  the  Instru- 
mentality of  Esther :  462 

Mbrdecai  odranced  to  Honor  and  Power  in  the  Court  of  Persia — 

Ndiemiah  sent  to  Judea  as  Oovemor 440 

Hiashib  High  Priest — 

Nehemiah  builds  the  City  Walls — 

Betmns  to  Persia  432 

Obmei  again  to  Jerusalem 424 

Dttin  Nothus  begins  to  reign 428 

Hdiemiah*!  dril  and  religious  Reformation  until 420 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

THE  RELIGION  OF  THE  HEBREWS  DURING  THE  CAPTIVITY. 

The  Fall  of  thx  Hxbbxw  Nation  a  Diyikb  Ikflictiov  on  Accooni  of  general  T^aa*- 
gression — ^Idolatry  introduced  by  Jehoram — ^Fostered  by  succeeding  Kings — ^And,  nol^ 
withstanding  the  Efforts  of  some  pious  Princes,  becomes  paramount  in  Influenca — TIm 
Extent  of  this  Apostasy  shown  by  Jeremiah — ^And  more  fully  detailed  by  Ezokid— 
Those  who  continued  to  worship  Jehovah  generally  formsl  and  insincere — The  I¥ev»- 
lence  of  Vice  and  Violence — ^Tub  Pbesence  of  Jehovah  withdrawn  fbom  the  TkMKi 
— Lingers  over  the  City— And  finally  departs  from  the  Mount  of  Olives — ^Thc  idolairoat 
and  wicked  Hebrews  destroyed  in  the  national  Ruin— The  Pious  preserved,  and  carried 
into  C^ivity — Effects  of  this  national  Ruin  upon  the  religious  Opinions  and  Hopa  of 
the  Hebrews— It  did  not  destroy  their  Confidence  in  Qod*B  covenant  Mercy — ^Adraa- 
tageous  Position  of  the  Hebrews  at  this  Hme  for  acquiring  just  Views  of  their  covMiaaA 
Relation  to  Jehovah,  and  of  the  Scheme  of  Redemption— Messianio  PBOPHBaBs  of  Isaiah 
— Hosca — Joel — And  Mica^— These  Prophecies  were  designed  to  support  the  HebteiM 
in  their  Affliction — Check  the  pride  of  their  Enemies — And  uphold  the  Honor  of  Jehorak 
— ^The  Prophecies  of  Jeremiah — ^And  Ezekicl — ^Nebuchadnezzar*s  profane  AssompUoo 
and  Intolerance— The  Prophecies  of  Daniel— The  Hebrews  acquire  a  clear  Knowledfi 
of  tlie  Doctrine  of  Satan. 

The  subversion  of  the  throne  of  David,  and  the  ruin  and  captivi^ 
of  the  Hebrew  people,  when  regarded  simply  as  historical  events^ 
may  be  reconciled  to  the  ordinary  fate  of  earthly  empires,  and  be 
easily  accounted  for  by  a  reference  to  internal  division,  and  expo- 
sure to  the  overwhelming  aggressions  of  Egypt  and  Assyria.  But 
these  causes  are  not  sufficient  to  account  for  this  calamity,  when  the 
subject  is  regarded  in  a  religious  aspect.  The  Hebrew  kingdom 
did  not  rise  up  into  national  existence  and  prosperity  under  the 
operation  of  ordinary  laws,  nor  maintain  its  independence  so  long 
by  wisdom  in  council,  or  prowess  in  war.  The  Hebrew  nation,  in 
its  origin  and  continued  existence,  was  miraculous ;  and  those  who 
investigate  its  history  nust  fully  admit  this  truth,  or  reject  the  iini* 
form  teaching  of  the  Bible.  But  when  we  consider  the  covenant 
promises  made  to  the  father  of  the  faithful,  their  complete  accom- 
plishment in  the  establishment  of  the  Israelites  in  Canaan,  and,  in 
connection  with  these,  the  continued  Divine  interposition  which  at 
the  same  time  threw  an  invincible  ^gis  of  protection  over  the  land, 
and  shed  holy  light  and  spiritual  influence  upon  their  religious  intor- 
ests ; — when  all  this  is  contemplated,  how  can  the  ruin  of  Jerosakmip 
and  the  captivity  of  Israel,  be  accounted  for  ?  Is  it  indeed  true  Qi^ 
the  Abrahamic  covenant  was  a  Hebrew  myth?  that  the  M 
economy  was  a  system  of  priestcraft  ?  and  the  prophetic  iiistiMv 
series  of  political  adventure  and  intrusion  1  and  that  therefiv^  ^^ 
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bitij  brought  into  contact  with  enlightened  andjoartial  nations,  M 
neither  priestly  jugglery,  nor  superatitious  enthusiasm,  could  aBati 
them  protection,  the  Hebrews  fell  prostrate  into  the  hands  of  tbsir 
enemies  ?  So  tho  boasted  science  of  learned  men  in  the  nineteenth 
oentnry  would  have  ub  believe.  It  is,  indeed,  seldom  that  they  pot 
forth  their  opinions  in  these  plain  and  bold  terms ;  bat  if  their 
teadung  is  covert  and  insidious,  it  is  zealous,  and  to  a  certain  ex- 
'  tent  effective. 

But  thiB  teaching,  whatever  its  pretensions  may  be,  is  not  sus- 
tained by  a  reasonable  induction  from  known  fiicta,  nor  a  rcollj 
leanied  interpretation  of  ancient  records.  Moses  himself,  who  had 
been  the  instrument  of  Hebrew  deliverance  and  preservation,  and 
irtio  was  divinely  appointed  to  bring  into  opcratiou  among  them  tiie 
religious  economy  which  had  been  reveided  from  heaven, — even  he, 
standing  upon  the  banks  of  the  Jordan,  with  tho  people  of  hi« 
charge  just  waiting  to  step  into  the  promised  inheritance,  saw  be- 
fi)re  him  their  future  unfaithfiilness  and  consequent  doom ;  and  it  is 
vny  remarkable  that  he  puts  this  fearful  prediction  into  the  form 
of  a  judgment  which  a  reasonable  and  pious  spectator  should  pro- 
nounce, when  this  national  ruin  was  consummated :  "  Then  shall 
men  say.  Because  they  have  forsaken  the  covenant  of  the  Lord  Qod 
of  their  fathers,  which  he  made  with  them  when  ho  brou^t  them 
forth  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt :  for  they  went  and  served  other  gods, 
and  worshiped  them,  gods  whom  they  knew  not,  and  whom  he  had 
not  given  unto  them  :  and  the  anger  of  the  Lord  was  kindled  ag^nst 
this  land,  to  bring  upon  it  all  the  curses  that  are  ^vritten  in  this 
book :  and  the  Lord  rooted  them  out  of  their  land  in  anger,  and  in 
wrath,  and  in  great  indignation,  and  caat  them  into  another  land,  as 
it  is  this  day."  Deut.  xxix,  25-28.  Here  the  cause  of  the  ruin  is 
declared  co-eval,  with  tho  origin  of  the  nation.  But  test  we  expose 
mirBelves  to  the  charge  of  turning  prophecy  into  history,  it  will  be 
necessary  to  describe  more  particularly  that  religious  declension 
whidi  produced  tho  captivity.  This  presents  itself  to  our  view  un- 
der two  aspects :  it  was,  first,  a  fearful  apostasy  from  God,  by  the 
■doption  of  an  extensive  scheme  of  idolatry;  and,  secondly,  it 
exhibits  those  who  maintained  a  nominal  faith  in  Jehovah,  as 
altogether  deficient  in  spirituality  and  obedience,  and  therefore 
insincere  in  worship,  and  scandalously  immoral. 

It  has  been  shown  that  it  was  a  leading  object  of  the  Hebrew  the- 
ooraey  to  ruse  in  the  weiid  an  effident  bulwark  against  idolatry. 
The  institution  was  adupted  to  this  end,  and  fur  a  while  secured  it 
Jerusalem,  and  the  whole  land  of  Israel,  were,  in  the  days  of  David, 
emphalicail;  ft  e^uiU^  when  God  was  "kuown."  Fsidm  Ixxvi,  1. 
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Whilst  all  the  earth  beside  was  shrouded  in  darkness,  and  all  meQ 
worshiped  senseless  and  material  things,  the  light  of  the  Lord 
rested  upon  the  dwellings  of  Jacob,  and  Israel  knew  and  worshiped 
tibe  living  and  the  true  God.  The  preceding  chapters  have  pain* 
fully  proved  that  this  elevated  piety  was  not  maintained.  As  a 
punishment  for  the  idolatry  of  Solomon,  the  kingdom  was  divided, 
and  then  Israel  first  abandoned  Jehovah,  adopted  the  polytheism  of 
Phenicia,  and  was  ruined ;  and  at  length  Judah,  pursuing  the  same  * 
guilty  course,  was  exposed  to  a  similar  fate.  To  the  latter  days  of 
this  monarchy  special  attention  is  called.  Jehoram  dared  to  intro- 
duce Heathen  idolatry  into  Judah,  accompanied  with  filthy  and  ob- 
scene rites.  2  Ghron.  xxi,  11.  Jehoash,  blasting  the  promise  of  his 
early  days,  sank  also  into  the  same  abominations ;  and  when  re- 
proved by  a  priest,  speaking  under  immediate  inspiration,  he  caused 
the  Divine  messenger  to  be  murdered  in  the  temple.  2  Chron.  zziv, 
18-22.  After  some  eflforts  made  by  pious  princes  to  resix)re  the 
worship  of  Jehovah,  Ahaz,  by  his  bold  and  daring  impiety,  coun- 
teracted all  that  had  been  done ;  he  sacrificed  his  son  to  Moloch,  and 
restored  the  abominations  of  the  Ganaanites,  until  at  length  he  con- 
summated his  iniquity  by  removing  the  altar  of  the  Lord,  and  erecting 
an  idolatrous  altar  in  the  temple,  and  by  cutting  in  pieces  the  ves- 
sels of  the  house  of  God.  2  Kings  xvi,  13-15 ;  2  Chron.  xxviii,  2S- 
25 ;  xxix,  19.  Hezekiah  endeavored  to  lead  back  the  people  to  Je- 
hovah ;  but  his  son  and  successor,  Manasseh,  frustrated  all  the  hope 
which  had  arisen  from  his  fethcr's  efforts,  and  made  Judah  worse 
than  the  Heathen.  He  restored  all  the  idolatrous  places  whidi  had 
been  removed,  introduced  the  worship  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  built 
idolatrous  altars  in  the  house  of  God,  practiced  sorcery,  and  perse- 
cuted the  worshipers  of  Jehovah  until  Jerusalem  was  filled  witili  in- 
nocent blood.  2  Kings  xxi ;  2  Ghron.  xxxiii.  This  apostacfy  cansed 
the  captivity.  During  the  progress  of  this  iniquity,  <he  &tal  doom 
had  been  pronounced,  and  Jerusalem  tottered  to  her  fall.  If  the  last 
days  of  Manasseh,  and  the  pious  labors  of  Josiah,  exercised  a  salu- 
tary influence  upon  the  people,  these  means  were  utterly  ine£fectual 
to  check  the  idolatrous  disposition  of  the  apostate  nation.  Bven  in 
the  presence  of  threatened  punishment,  while  the  cloud  of  Divine 
wra^  was  bursting  over  the  devoted  land,  it  is  said  of  each  of  the 
four  kings  who  succeeded  Josiah,  "  He  did  evil  in  the  sight  of  the 
Lord."  2  Kings  xxiii,  32 ;  2  Ghron.  xxxvi,  5,  9,  12. 

As  the  &ct  of  this  fearful  apostasy  is  thus  fully  established  firom 
the  historical  records  of  sacred  Scripture,  we  may  be  allowed  to 
show  the  extent  to  which  it  was  carried,  from  the  teaching  ai  the 
prophets.    Jeremiah  was  called  to  the  pn^hetio  offioe  in  the  iUat^ 
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toeniii  year  of  Josiah's  reign :  he  therefore  entered  upon  his  sacred 
TocatiiMi  after  the  second  attempt  of  this  pious  king  to  restore  the 
purity  of  Divine  worship,  and  to  bring  back  the  people  to  Jehovah 
their  God.  Tet,  after  the  sovereign  had  passed  through  the  lengdi 
and  breadth  of  the  land,  breaking  down  the  altars  of  Baalim,  destroy- 
ixig  the  images,  and,  so  far  as  extermJ  means  could  accomplish  the 
object,  abolishing  idolatry,  how  does  the  messenger  of  the  Lord  ad* 
dras  tiie  people  ?  Does  he  admit  the  genuineness  of  their  repent- 
ance, and  praise  their  tetum  to  the  service  and  worship  of  Jehovah  ? 
Ho ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  he  arraigns  their  idolatry,  even  at  this 
time,  aa  national  and  intense.  His  first  inspired  address  to  them  is 
tterefore  burdened  with  the  sad  message : — 

**  I  will  utter  my  jndgments  against  them  toaching  all  their  wickedneu, 
Who  have  forsaken  me,  and  have  bomed  incense  onto  other  gods, 
And  worshiped  the  works  of  their  own  hands."  Jer.  i,  16. 

And,  therefore,  as  the  prophet  had  reason  to  believe  that  these  idola* 
ten  would  destroy  him  by  murderous  persecution,  as  other  mea* 
aeng^rs  of  Jehovah  had  been  put  to  death,  Jehovah  assures  him  of 
special  protection : — 

*'  I  haTe  made  thee  this  daj  a  defenced  city,  and  an  iron  pillar. 
And  brazen  walls  against  the  whole  land, 
Againat  the  kings  of  Judah,  against  the  princes  thereof. 
Against  the  priests  thereof,  and  against  the  people  of  the  land. 
And  they  shall  fight  against  thee ; 
But  they  shall  not  prevail  against  thee ; 
Vor  I  am  with  thee,  saith  the  Lord,  to  deliver  thee."  VerKS  18,  19. 

And  kat  it  might  be  supposed  that  Gk>d  by  his  prophet  was  speak* 
ing  of  some  temporary  passionate  impulse  which  affected  the 
people,  he  shows  the  deliberate  and  irreclaimable  character  of  their 


"^Tliereisnohope: 
No ;  for  I  hate  loved  itra&fen, 
And  after  them  will  I  go. 
As  the  thief  is  ashamed  when  he  is  found. 
So  is  the  house  of  Israel  ashamed ; 
llkey,  their  kings,  their  princes. 
And  their  priests,  and  their  prophets, 
Saying  to  a  stock.  Thou  art  my  fathCT; 
And  to  a  stone,  Thou  hast  brought  me  forth : 
Vor  they  have  turned  their  back  unto  me,  and  not  their  ftoe: 
Bui  in  the  time  of  their  trouble  they  wiU  say.  Arise,  and  save  us. 
But  where  are  thy  gods  that  thou  hast  made  thee  ? 
Let  them  arise,  if  they  can  save  thee  in  the  time  of  thy  trouble : 
Fer  aecording  to  the  number  of  thy  dties 
An  thj  gods,  0  Jvdah."  Ohap.  ii,  SS-aa. 
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And  lest  there  should  be  any  difficulty  in  reconciling  the  external 
reformation  efiected  by  Josiah  with  this  description  of  the  irreli- 
gious condition  of  the  people,  the  prophet,  after  alluding  to  the  sin 
and  punishment  of  Israel,  says,  "  Judah  hath  not  turned  unto  ma 
"with  her  whole  heart,  but  feignedly,  saith  the  Lord."  Chap,  iii,  10. 
These  passages,  be  it  observed,  although  selected  from  the  writings 
of  a  prophet,  are  not  predictions,  but  statements  of  facts,  which  came 
under  his  own  knowledge. 

But  why  should  the  revelations  of  God  be  deemed  less  decisive  evi- 
dence of  the  religious  state  of  the  elect  people,  than  the  observationB 
of  men  ?  By  all  who  really  believe  the  Holy  Scriptures,  this  kind  of 
information  will,  notwithstanding  the  wrangling  of  skeptics,  be  highly 
esteemed.  We  will  therefore  call  attention  to  one  portion  of  the 
prophetic  writings,  which,  by  means  of  direct  revelation,  sheds  great 
light  upon  the  idolatrous  condition  of  Judah  just  before  the  destruc- 
tion of  Jerusalem.  Ezekiel  was  a  priest  who  had  been  carried  into 
Babylonia,  and  located  with  many  other  Hebrew  captives,  several 
of  them  elders  in  Israel,  by  the  river  Chebar.  There,  in  the  reign 
of  Zedekiah,  these  outcasts  met  together  to  meditate  on  6od*8  cove- 
nant promises,  and  to  pray  for  the  preservation  of  Jerusalem,  and 
the  ingathering  of  her  scattered  children.  **  At  one  of  their  interest- 
ing prayer-meetings  for  the  restoration  of  Israel,  which  had  been 
held  so  often  and  so  long  without  any  prospect  of  brighter  days,  and 
when  the  faith  and  hopes  of  many  of  the  unfortunates  were  waxing 
dim  and  feeble,  Ezekiel,  in  presence  of  his  friends,  consisting  of  the 
exiled  elders  of  Judah,  was  suddenly  wrapt  in  mystic  vision,  and 
graciously  shown,  for  his  own  satisfaction,  as  well  as  that  of  his 
pious  associates,  the  reasons  of  God's  protracted  controversy  with 
Israel,  and  the  sad  necessity  there  was  for  still  dealing  hardly  wifli 
them." — Kitfo^s  CyclopcRdia,  vol.  i,  p  409.  This,  the  prophet  in- 
forms us,  was  effected  by  his  being  "  lifted  up"  and  carried  "  in  the 
visions  of  God  to  Jerusalem."  Ezek.  viii,  3.  (See  Appendix,  note  99.) 
Here,  as  in  spirit  he  walked  through  the  outer  comrt  of  the  temple; 
where  the  people  usually  assembled  for  worship,  he  saw  a  colossal 
statue,  which,  in  a  strain  of  lofty  imagination,  the  sacred  seer  calls 
"  the  image  of  jealousy  which  provoketh  to  jealousy."  This  was 
probably  an  image  of  Baal,  "  around  which  crowds  of  devotees  were 
performing  their  frantic  revelries,  and  whose  forbidden  ensigns  were 
proudly  blazoning  on  the  walls  and  portals  of  His  house,  who  had 
proclaimed  himself  a  God  jealous  of  his  honor.  2  Kings  xxi,  7.  To 
this  profane  worship  the  common  people  were  greatly  addicted. 
Scarcely  had  the  prophet  recovered  from  his  astonishment  and  hor- 
ror at  the  open  and  undisguised  idolatiy  of  the  multitude  in  that 
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■acred  inclosnre,  when  his  celestial  guide  bade  him  turn  another  way, 
and  he  should  see  greater  abominations.  Leading  him  to  that  side 
of  the  court  along  which  were  ranged  the  houses  of  the  priests,  his 
conductor  pointed  to  a  mud  wall,  (Ezek.  viii,  7,)  which,  to  screen 
themselves  from  observation,  the  apostate  servants  of  the  true  God 
had  raised ;  and  in  that  wall  was  a  small  chink,  by  widening  whidi, 
he  discovered  a  pas3age  into  a  secret  chamber,  which  was  completely 
impervious  to  the  rays  of  the  sun,  but  which  was  found,  on  entering 
it,  lighted  up  by  a  profusion  of  brilliant  lamps.  The  sides  of  it 
were  covered  with  numerous  paintings  of  beasts  and  reptiles, — the 
fibvorite  deities  of  Egypt ;  and  with  their  eyes  intently  fixed  on  these 
decorations,  was  a  conclave  of  seventy  persons,  in  the  garb  of  priests, 
the  exact  number,  and  in  all  probability  the  individual  members,  of 
the  sanhedrim,  who  stood  in  the  attitude  of  adoration,  each  holding 
in  his  hand  a  golden  censer,  containing  all  the  costly  and  odoriferous 
materials  which  the  pomp  and  magnificence  of  the  Egyptian  ritual 
required.  There  was  every  form  of  creeping  things,  and  abomina- 
ble beasts,  and  all  the  idols  of  the  house  of  Israel  ))ortrayed  round 
about.  Every  form  of  animal  life,  from  the  noblest  quadruped  to 
the  most  loathsome  reptile  that  spawned  in  Egypt,  received  a  share 
of  their  insane  homage;  and  the  most  extraordinary  featm-e  of 
the  scene  was,  that  the  individual  who  appeared  to  be  the  director 
of  these  foul  mysteries,  the  master  of  the  ceremonies,  was  Jaaza* 
niah,  a  descendant  of  that  zealous  scribe  who  had  gained  so  much 
renown  as  the  principal  adviser  of  the  good  king  Josiah,  and  whose 
Cunily  had  for  generations  been  regarded  as  the  most  illustrious  for 
piety  in  the  land.  The  presence  of  a  scion  of  this  venerated  house 
in  such  a  den  of  impurity,  struck  the  prophet  as  an  electric  shock ; 
and  showed,  better  than  all  the  other  painful  spectacles  discovered 
in  this  chamber,  to  what  a  fearful  extent  idolatry  had  inundated  the 
knd.  But  the  prophet  was  directed  to  turn  yet  again,  and  he  would 
see  greater  abominations  that  they  did.  "  Then  he  brought  me  to 
the  door  of  the  gate  of  the  Lord's  house  which  was  toward  the  north ; 
and,  behold,  there  sat  women  weeping  for  Tammuz."  Verse  14. 
This,  the  principal  deity  of  the  Phenicians,  who  was  often  called  also 
by  that  people  Adoni,  that  is, "  my  lord,"  became  afterward  famous  in 
the  Grecian  mythology  under  the  well-known  name  of  Adonis. 
The  untimely  death  of  this  hero-divinity  was  bewailed  in  an  annual 
festival  held  to  commemorate  the  event.  During  the  seven  days 
that  this  festival  lasted,  the  Phenicians  appeared  to  be  a  nation  of 
mourners ;  and  in  every  town  and  village  a  fictitious  representation 
of  Tammuz  was  got  up  for  the  occasion,  and  the  whole  population 
asaembled  to  pour  forth  their  unbounded  sorrow      Conspicuous 
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among  fhe  crowd,  on  snch  occasions,  a  band  of  meroenarj  femalM 
directed  Hbe  orgies ;  and,  in  conformity  with  an  anciait  custom  of 
bewailing  the  dead  at  anniversaries  at  the  doors  of  houses,  othen 
took  their  station  at  the  gate,  with  their  faces  directed  northward, 
as  the  sun  was  said  to  have  been  in  that  quarter  of  the  heavens  when 
Tammuz  died.  These  violent  efforts  of  mourning  were  always  fol- 
lowed by  scenes  of  the  most  revolting  and  licentious  revelry,  whidi, 
though  not  mentioned,  are  manifestly  implied  among  the  greater 
abominations  which  degraded  this  other  group  of  idolaters. 

'*  Besides  the  worship  of  Baal,  the  animal  adoration  of  Egypt,  and 
the  orgies  of  Tammuz,  there  was  another  form  of  superstition  still, 
which,  in  Jerusalem,  then  almost  wholly  given  to  idolatry,  had  its 
distinguished  patrons.  'Turn  thee  yet  again,'  said  his  celestial 
guide  to  the  prophet,  *  and  thou  shalt  see  greater  abominations  than 
these.'  Verse  15.  And  he  brought  him  '  unto  the  inner  court  of  the 
Lord's  house,  and,  behold,  at  the  door  of  the  temple  of  ttie  Lord, 
between  the  porch  and  the  altar,  were  about  five-and-twenty  men, 
with  their  backs  towards  the  temple  of  the  Lord,  and  their  faces  to- 
wards the  east ;  and  they  worshiped  the  sun  towards  the  east.'  Per- 
hi^ps,  of  all  the  varieties  of  superstition  which  had  crept  in  among 
the  Hebrews  in  that  period  of  general  decline,  none  displayed  such 
flagrant  dishonor  to  the  God  of  Israel  as  this ;  for,  as  the  most  holy 
place  was  situated  at  the  west  end  of  the  sanctuary,  it  was  impos- 
sible for  these  twenty-five  men  to  pay  their  homage  to  the  rising 
sun  without  turning  their  backs  on  the  consecrated  place  of  the  Di- 
vine Pres^ce ;  and,  accordingly,  this  fourth  circle  is  introduced 
last,  as  if  their  employment  formed  the  climax  of  abominations." — 
Kittds  CyclopcBdia  of  Biblical  Literature,  vol.  i,  p.  409. 

Thus  we  see  the  fearful  extent  to  which  Judah  and  Jerusalem 
were  corrupted.  Idolatry  was  not  an  evil  occasionally  introduced 
by  a  wicked  king,  and  its  observance  enforced  upon  an  unwilling 
people.  On  the  contrary,  the  public  mind  had  become  alienated 
from  Jehovah ;  every  grade  of  society  was  affected;  even  the  priest- 
hood and  the  appointed  ministers  of  the  temple  had  submitted  io 
this  insane  and  vile  pollution.  The  sanctuary  was  defiled;  and» 
while  the  propitiatory  remained,  and  the  glorious  shekinah  rested 
over  the  cherubim,  every  species  of  idolatry  had  been  introduced, 
every  portion  of  the  sacred  dwelling-place  of  Jehovah  had  been  dese- 
crated; and  the  hidden  pollutions  of  the  temple,  and  the  secret 
iniquities  of  priests  and  rulers,  were  more  gross,  revolting,  and 
abominable  than  were  ever  portrayed  upon  the  page  of  history,  and 
called  for  the  prescience  and  power  of  Jehovah  to  exhibit  them  to 
the  astonishment  of  man. 
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As  this  evil  was  not  only  worse  in  its  character,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  more  general  in  its  influence,  than  any  other,  its  existence  and 
£b^  results  are  more  folly  detailed.  But  idolatry  was  not  the  only 
sin  of  Hebrew  society.  There  was  a  section  or  party  among  the 
people  who,  although  they  preferred  the  worship  of  Jehovah,  were 
not  sincerely  devoted  to  his  service ;  so  that  when  pious  princes  re- 
stored the  worship  of  the  sanctuary,  as  it  was  mainly  performed  and 
attended  by  time-serving  idolaters  and  disobedient,  unrighteous 
formalists,  the  most  sacred  services  were  not  acceptable  to  God. 
Hence  Isaiah  cries, — 

**Tt>  what  pnrpoae  is  the  mnltitude  of  yonr  sacrifices  unto  me?  saith  tlie  Lord: 
I  am  ftill  of  the  burnt-offerings  of  rams,  and  the  fiit  of  fed  beasts ; 
And  I  delight  not  in  the  blood  of  bollocks,  or  of  lambs,  or  of  he-goats. 
Bring  no  more  vain  oblations ; 
Incense  is  an  abondnation  onto  me ; 

The  new  moons  and  sabbaths,  the  calling  of  assemblies,  I  cannot  awaj  with ; 
It  is  iniquity,  eren  the  solemn  meeting. 
Yonr  new  moons  and  your  appointed  feasts  my  sool  hateth : 
They  are  a  trouble  unto  me : 
I  am  weary  to  bear  them."  Isa.  1,  11-14. 

Ag^: — 

«  He  that  killeth  an  ox  is  as  if  he  slew  a  man; 
He  that  sacrlficeth  a  lamb,  as  if  he  cut  off  a  dog's  neck ; 
He  that  offereth  an  oblation,  as  if  he  offered  swine's  blood ; 
He  that  bumeth  incense,  as  if  he  blessed  an  idol."  Chap.  Ixvi,  8. 

And  just  as  the  cloud  of  JDivine  wrath  was  bursting  over  the  de- 
voted city,  Jeremiah,  in  the  name  of  Jehovah,  and  expressing  the 
Divine  judgment,  declared, — 

**  To  what  purpose  cometh  there  to  me  incense  from  Sheba, 
And  the  sweet  cane  from  a  far  country? 
Tour  bumtH)ffering8  are  not  acceptable, 
Nor  your  sacrifices  sweet  unto  me."  Jer.  Ti,  20. 

With  idolatry  so  prevalent,  and  the  sacred  ordinances  of  Jehovah 
thus  rendered  of  none  effect,  we  need  not  be  surprised  at  the  general 
spread  of  vice  and  violence,  moral  and  social  ruin.  This  is  fuUy 
attested.  "  Your  hands  are  fall  of  blood."  "  The  land  is  full  of 
adulterers :  because  of  swearing  the  land  moumeth."  "  Mighty  to 
drink  wine,  men  of  strength  to  mingle  strong  drink."  "  Violence  is 
in  their  hands."  They  "  turn  aside  the  needy  from  judgment,"  and 
"  take  away  the  right  from  the  poor  of  my  people,  that  widows  may 
be  their  prey,  and  that  they  may  rob  the  fatherless."  Hence  the 
great  mass  of  society  became  corrupt,  and  all  the  ameliorating  influ- 
ence of  religion,  law,  and  government,  was  poisoned  at  the  foun- 
tain:— 

26 
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**  A  wonderful  and  hocribU  tiling  is  oommiUed  in  tlie  I«od; 
Hie  proplietB  prophesy  falsely, 
And  the  priests  bear  role  by  iheir  means; 
And  my  people  love  to  haye  it  so."  Jer.  y,  80,  31. 

It  was  such  a  view  of  the  religious  condition  of  the  Hebrews  whidi 
induced  the  evangelical  prophet  to  exclaim, — 

**  The  whole  head  is  sick,  and  the  whole  heart  faint. 
From  the  sole  of  the  foot  even  onto  the  head  there  is  no  soundness  in  it ; 
Bat  wounds,  and  bruises,  and  putrefying  sores."  Isa.  i,  5,  6. 

This  religious  disorder,  this  predominance  of  sin,  produced  the 
ruin  of  the  Hebrew  state.  It  is  impertinent  to  refer  this  national 
destruction  to  the  rising  fortunes  of  Egypt,  or  to  the  martial  power 
of  Assyria :  foithful  to  God,  Jerusalem  would  have  withstood  the 
world ;  paralyzed  by  sin,  she  fell  prostrate  beneath  the  power  of  her 
enemies. 

As  a  direct  and  divinely  attested  revelation  of  the  ways  of  Qoi, 
scarcely  any  part  of  holy  writ  is  fraught  with  more  important  teach- 
ing than  the  vision  of  Ezekiel,  (to  which  we  have  already  so  largely 
referred,)  especially  as  expository  of  the  expulsion  of  Jehovah  from 
his  chosen  sanctuary,  by  the  infidelity  and  iniquity  of  his  people. 
In  this  mystic  vision,  not  only  was  the  idolatry  of  Judah  revealed, 
but  its  fearful  consequences  were  fully  developed.  While  the  pro- 
phet looked,  behold,  the  glorious  shekinah  of  God,  which  had  so 
long  rested  between  the  cherubim  over  the  mercy-seat,  with  all 
ihese  sacred  types  of  redeeming  grace,  arose,  as  if  instinct  with  life, 
passed  through  the  sanctuary,  and  made  a  momentary  pause  on  the 
threshold  of  the  temple.  Ezek.  x,  4.  This  indication  that  Jehovah 
was  about  to  abandon  his  former  dwelling-place,  it  will  be  observed, 
took  place  simultaneously  with  the  command  to  execute  God*8 
judgments  upon  the  devoted  city.  But  the  Divine  Glory  and  ihe 
<;herubim  again  arose,  and,  removing  from  the  door,  hovered  awhile 
over  the  east  gate  of  the  temple,  and  then  rested  over  the  city.  Chap. 
X,  19 ;  xi,  22.  From  thence  the  Divine  Presence  remov^  to  the 
Mount  of  Olives,  on  the  east  side  of  Jerusalem.  Chap,  xi,  28.  There 
a  scene  took  place  similar  to  that  which  was  repeated  on  the  same 
spot  in  the  days  of  the  incarnation.  There  it  was,  in  eflS^ct,  said, 
although  the  glorious  shekinah  was  not  then  embodied  in  hmnaa 
flesh,  "  I  would  have  gathered  thy  children  together,  and  ye  would 
not!  Bebold,  your  house  is  left  unto  you  desolate."  Luke  xiii, 
34,35. 

But,  it  may  be  asked,  "  Was  this  wickedness  universal  ?  Did  none 
of  the  elect  people  retain  their  fidelity  to  Gt)d?"  Yes.  This  alle- 
viating feature  in  their  desperate  case  is  prominently  put  finrwaid; 

26* 
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and  the  manner  in  which  it  is  exhibited  contains  an  important  lesson 
to  the  Church  in  all  ages.  The  faithful  were  not  recognized  and 
spared,  on  account  of  the  name  ihey  sustained,  the  profession  which 
ihey  made,  or  because  of  any  claim  which  they  set  up ;  but  on  the 
higher  and  holier  ground,  that,  grieved  at  the  prevalence  of  sin, 
wounded  on  account  of  the  dishonor  put  upon  Jehovah,  they  sighed 
and  wept  over  the  spiritual  desolation  of  Israel.  Ezek.  ix,  4-6.  Thus 
was  Jehovah  expelled  from  his  own  sanctuary,  by  the  sins  of  his 
people ;  and  by  this  means  total  ruin  was  brought  upon  the  Hebrew 
nati(m. 

This  fearful  catastrophe  having  destroyed  Jerusalem  and  the  tem- 
ple, and  carried  the  remnant  of  Israel  into  captivity,  we  have  now 
to  seek  the  Hebrew  Church  in  the  land  of  the  Chaldees,  and  to  in- 
quire into  the  religion  of  the  remnant  which  escaped  this  terrible 
destruction. 

Here  it  will  be  necessary  to  observe,  that  the  Hebrews  who  were 
preserved  must  not  be  supposed  to  have  been  of  the  same  character 
with  the  great  mass  of  the  people.  There  can  be  no  reasonable 
doubt,  that  the  most  religious  of  the  Hebrews  were  preserved  from 
destruction,  and  carried  into  captivity;  while  the  wicked,  profane, 
and  idolatrous  met  their  death  in  the  sanguinary  war  which  preceded, 
and  terminated  in  the  still  more  sanguinary  sacking  of  Jerusalem. 
That  this  was  the  case,  may  be  inferred  from  the  general  principles 
of  the  theocracy;  it  cannot  be  supposed  that  the  ordinary  hazards 
of  war  would  be  allowed  to  operate,  when  Jehovah  was  carrying  out 
his  great  controversy  with  his  apostate  people.  It  is  probable, 
therefore,  that  in  the  first  deportations  of  Hebrews,  when  Daniel 
and  his  companions,  and,  afterward,  Ezekiel,  were  carried  away,  the 
more  pious  portion  of  the  people  were  providentially  selected ;  and 
the  circumstances  of  the  captives  at  Babylon  and  by  the  river  Che- 
bor,  give  countenance  to  this  opinion.  But,  however  this  may  be, 
it  seems  certain  that,  in  the  great  convulsion  which  destroyed  Jeru- 
salem and  the  kingdom  of  Judah,  and  from  which  a  small  remnant 
were  transported  to  Babylon,  the  idolatrous  and  profane  part  of  the 
community  were  destroyed.  The  vision  of  Ezekiel  predictively  as- 
serts this.  When  the  prophet  saw  the  divinely  appointed  prepa- 
ration for  the  ruin  of  this  devoted  city,  a  prominent  part  of  the 
urangement  was  the  appointment  of  one  "  with  a  writer's  inkhom 
by  his  side,"  who  was  commanded  to  go  through  Jerusalem,  and  to 
"*  set  a  mark  upon  the  foreheads  of  the  men  "  who,  concerned  for  the 
honor  of  Jehovah,  lamented  the  prevalence  of  iniquity ;  and  the 
ministers  of  destruction  were  specially  charged  not  to  come  "  near 
any  man  upon  whom  is  Uie  mark;"  while  all  iiie  others,  with  all 
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their  families,  were  to  be  slain,  without  exception  and  without  pity. 
Ezek.  ix,  2-6.  The  same  careful  exemption  of  the  pious,  and  of 
them  alone,  in  this  fearful  destruction,  is  also  clearly  taught  by 
Ezekiel  in  another  part  of  his  prophecy;  where  Jehovah  condescends 
to  explain  the  principles  upon  which  he  would  conduct  this  great 
conflict  with  his  rebeUious  people.  "  When  the  land  sinneth  grie- 
vously/' so  that  the  hand  of  Grod  shall  be  stretched  out  against  it, 
and  famine  or  noisome  beasts,  the  sword  or  pestilence,  be  employed 
to  inflict  the  merited  pimishment,  then,  ''  though  Noah,  Daniel,  and 
Job  "  were  in  it,  they  should  deliver  neither  sons  nor  dau^ters,  but 
they  only  should  be  delivered ;  so  that  individual  righteousness  would 
avail  for  the  personal  safety  of  the  righteous,  and  for  them  alone. 
(Chap,  xiv,  13-21.)  The  entire  scope  of  the  Scriptural  account^ 
ilierefore,  goes  to  prove  that,  by  the  ruin  of  Judah  and  Jerusalem, 
the  great  body  of  Hebrew  idolaters  and  profane  sinners  were  destroy* 
ed,  and  that  the  remnant  which  were  carried  into  captivity,  althou^ 
perhaps,  not  all  decidedly  religious,  were  generally  devoted  to  the 
worship  of  Jehovah,  and  had  some  disposition  to  obey  his  will. 

It  becomes,  then,  a  further  interesting  and  important  inquiry,  how 
far  the  religious  opinions  and  hopes  of  these  preserved  Hebrews 
were  affected  or  changed  by  this  national  ruin  and  its  consequences. 
It  would  seem,  from  a  superficial  glance  at  the  subject,  that  these 
events  would  be  likely  to  produce  a  serious  effect  upon  the  religious 
views  and  prospects  of  this  people;  and  the  more  closely  the  history, 
religion,  and  peculiar  circumsts^ces  of  the  Hebrews  are  studied,  the 
greater  is  the  probability  that  vast  and  extensive  benefits  will  be 
found  as  the  result. 

One  effect  of  the  fall  of  Jerusalem  and  of  the  throne  of  Judah 
was,  the  removal  of  much  error  and  unsound  confidence  from  the 
Hebrew  mind.  No  historical  fact  is  more  certain  than  that  this 
people  in  general,  and  specially  those  of  them  who  adhered  to  the 
worship  of  Jehovah,  regarded  Jerusalem  and  the  regal  line  of  David, 
not  only  as  under  the  special  protection  of  Jehovah,  but  as  identi- 
fied with  his  promised  purposes  of  grace  and  mercy  towards  man- 
kind. All  the  predictions  relating  to  the  Messiah  not  only  seemed 
to  associate  his  coming  glory  with  the  existence  of  the  Hebrew  state, 
but  to  exhibit  Him  as  destined  to  succeed  to  the  throne  of  David. 
These  opinions  were  doubly  consecrated  in  the  judgment  and  ex- 
pectations of  the  people,  by  their  connection  with  tilie  temple.  This 
sacred  building,  which  God  had  so  visibly  and  gloriously  occupied, 
was  regarded  as  so  identified  with  the  accomplishment  of  the  Divino 
will,  as  so  essentially  connected  with  the  religion  of  Moses,  and, 
through  sacred  prophecy,  with  the  religious  hopes  of  the  world,  that 
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the  perpetuity  of  its  existence,  through  all  the  contingencies  of  na- 
tional convulsion,  and  the  varied  fortunes  of  war,  was  a  settled  doc- 
trine of  Hebrew  faith:  and,  therefore,  notwithstanding  the  preva- 
lence of  idolatry,  and  the  fearful  spread  of  iniquity,  the  throne  and 
the  sanctuary  were  regarded  as  the  palladium  of  Hebrew  nationality. 
Amid  the  gathering  clouds  of  disaster  and  defeat,  the  people  turned 
a  deaf  ear  to  the  warning  voice  of  prophecy,  and  set  at  defiance  the 
mightiest  enemies :  regarding  the  preservation  of  their  religious  and 
civil  polity  as  the  great  element  in  the  purposes  of  God,  they  clung 
to  what  they  called  the  hope  of  Israel,  and  exclaimed,  *'  The  temple 
of  the  Lord,  The  temple  of  the  Lord,  The  temple  of  the  Lord  are 
these."  Jer.  vii,  4. 

But  the  fallacy  of  these  views  had  been  exposed.  Jerusalem  was 
destroyed,  the  glorious  temple  burned  with  fire,  the  royal  descend- 
ant of  David  lay  a  captive  in  a  Babylonish  dungeon.  All  the  vain 
confidence  of  the  Hebrews  in  the  impregnable  fortifications  of  Jeru- 
salem, and  the  invincible  sanctity  of  the  temple,  had  been  swept 
away.  The  prowess  and  polity  of  Judah  had,  to  every  practical 
purpose,  perished.  But,  while  this  terrible  ruin  confounded  vain 
confidence,  exposed  the  fallacy  of  erroneous  opinions,  and  destroyed 
the  whole  fabric  in  which  the  hope  of  Israel  was  enshrined,  was  this 
hope  itself  destroyed  ?  Most  assuredly  not.  Disaster  and  defeat, 
ruin  and  captivity,  with  all  their  frightful  results.  Were  powerless 
against  the  principle  of  Hebrew  confidence.  Israel,  walking  through 
the  ruins  of  Zion,  surveying  the  ashes  of  the  sanctuary,  surrounded 
by  the  desolations  of  everything  great  and  noble  in  the  land  of  their 
&thers,  and  bearing  the  chains  of  captivity  to  the  land  of  the  Chal- 
dees,  still  felt  that  they  were  heirs  to  the  covenant  promise  of  Jeho- 
vifch;  knew,  beyond  the  approach  of  doubt,  that  the  most  glorious 
development  of  the  Divine  purpose  respecting  mankind  was  identi- 
fied with  the  destiny  of  their  race ;  and,  therefore,  although  con- 
founded at  the  magnitude  of  their  woes,  and  ignorant  of  the  manner 
in  which  their  present  state  and  prospects  could  be  reconciled  to 
thrir  faith  and  hope,  they  clung  "  to  the  sure  mercies  of  David,"  and 
eagerly  bent  their  united  mind  to  unravel  the  mystery  of  their  reli- 
gious condition.  The  ruin  of  the  Hebrew  nation  and  polity,  in  its 
religious  influence  upon  the  remnant  who  were  preserved,  went  to 
convict  them  of  great  and  numerous  errors  in  their  interpretation  of 
the  covenant  promises,  and  sent  them  to  Babylon  to  pimfy  the  na- 
tional fiuth,  and  reconstruct  their  hope  of  redemption  by  a  dose  and 
constant  submission  to  the  revealed  truth  of  God. 

It  may  be  doubted  whether  the  representatives  of  the  house  of 
Jacob  had  ever  before  been  placed  in  circumstances  so  favorable  to 
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the  attunment  of  clear,  comprehensiye,  and  religious  views  of  their 
covenant  relation  to  Jehovah,  as  at  this  period  of  calamiiy  and  sor- 
row. Not  only  were  they,  as  a  whole,  more  serious,  pious,  and,  from 
the  force  of  circumstances,  more  generally  disposed  to  study  the 
great  subject  of  promised  redemption ; — for  which  they  were  also 
much  better  prepared,  for  they  were  less  affected  by  party  and  na- 
tional strife  and  violence ; — ^Uiey  possessed,  also,  in  the  collected 
writings  of  the  prophets,  a  new  and  important  source  of  light,  which 
had  not  been  previously  available.  The  discourses  of  these  inspired 
men  had  been  heard,  by  their  fathers  and  themselves,  as  earnest 
dissuasives  from  idolatry  and  wickedness,  and  exhortations  to  obe- 
dience and  holiness.  But,  as  spoken  discourses,  they  would  not  be 
likely  to  present  to  the  mind  of  the  hearer  the  full  amount  of  truth 
which  they  contained,  respecting  the  person  and  work  of  the  Mes- 
siah, and  the  promised  redemption.  This  must  always  be  regarded 
as  the  centre-point  of  revealed  religion.  As,  in  gospel  times,  those 
have  the  clearest  and  fullest  apprehension  of  the  grace  of  God  who 
have  obtained  the  most  distinct  and  perfect  knowledge  of  the  person, 
character,  mission,  and  oflSces  of  Christ;  so,  under  the  preceding 
dispensation,  although  a  general  acquaintance  with  the  moral  and 
ceremonial  law,  as  enforced  and  explained  by  Moses,  might  afford 
much  information,  yet  the  genius  and  design  of  this  economy  could 
only  be  fully  realized  by  those  who  regarded  it  in  connection  with 
the  promised  Messiah.  Thus,  real  and  efftetive  religious  know- 
ledge, even  in  those  times,  depended  mainly  upon  a  just,  consistent, 
and  believing  apprehension  of  the  prophetic  revelations  concerning 
the  promised  Redeemer. 

It  becomes  necessary,  therefore,  to  ascertain  the  amount  of  infor- 
mation, *which  the  Hebrews  possessed  respecting  the  Messiah,  at 
the  time  of  the  captivity.  The  increase  of  this  knowledge,  which 
could  only  be  given  by  direct  revelation,  was  communicated  gra- 
dually to  the  ancient  church.  In  addition  to  the  portion  of  revealed 
truth  which  the  patriarchs  possessed  on  this  important  subject,  it  is 
very  probable  that  increasing  light  was  cast  on  the  personality  and 
character  of  the  Messiah  by  the  prophecy  of  Jacob :  "  The  scepke 
shall  not  depart  from  Judah,  nor  a  lawgiver  from  between  his  foet, 
until  Shiloh  come ;  and  unto  him  shall  the  gathering  of  the  people 
bo."  Gten,  xlix,  10.  If  the  early  Hebrews  took  the  same  view  of 
this  text  as  was  afterward  entertained,  this  probability  would  amomift 
to  certainty;  for  Jonathan  Ben  Uzziel  renders  the  correspondiiig 
part  of  the  passage,  "  Until  the  time  when  King  Messiah  shall  oome." 

It  is,  however,  certain  that  the  personality  of  the  Saviour  is 
clearly  set  forth  in  several  Psalms,  which  were  witten  before  the 
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deaUi  of  Solomon.  (See  Psalms  ii,  xlv,  budi,  and  ex.)  Yet  it  was 
in  the  noon-day  of  prophetic  revelation  that  the  Messiah  was  foUy 
placed  in  the  vision  of  the  people.  Istuah  stands  pre-eminent  as 
thd  announcer  of  these  divine  communications.  Beiforo  particular 
allusion  is  made  to  these,  it  may  be  remariced  that,  in  the  earlier 
revelations  relating  to  this  subject,  the  kingly  diaracter  of  the  Mes- 
siah is  generally  prominent :  he  is  to  save  mankind  by  a  powerful 
arm,  to  gather  the  people  by  sovereign  strength.  Here,  however, 
we  find  him  exhibited  as  a  Prophet  and  a  Priest.  Another  import- 
ant element  of  these  revelations  is  the  clear  and  distinct  assertion 
of  the  sufferings  of  the  Messiah.  This  idea,  as  connected  with  the 
work  of  redemption,  appears  to  have  obtained  from  the  beginning; 
but  the  son  of  Amoz  &st  brings  it  out  as  an  important  doctrine  of 
Old  Testament  faith.  The  following  has  been  given  as  an  outline 
of  the  prophecies  contained  in  the  Book  of  Isaiah  respecting  the 
Messiah :  "  A  scion  of  David,  springing  from  his  fieunily  after  it  has 
SeJlen  into  a  very  low  state,  but  being  also  of  Divine  nature,  shall,  at 
first  in  lowliness,  but  as  a  Prophet  filled  with  the  Spirit  of  God,  pro- 
claim the  Divine  doctrine,  develop  the  law  in  truth,  and  render  it 
tiie  animating  principle  of  national  life.  He  shall,  as  High  Priest, 
by  his  vicarious  suffering  and  his  death,  r^nove  the  guilt  of  his  na- 
tion, and  that  of  other  nations,  and  finally  rule  as  a  mighty  Kin^^ 
not  only  over  the  covenant  people,  but  over  all  nations  of  the  earth, 
who  wUl  subject  themselves  to  his  peaceful  sceptre,  not  by  violent 
compulsion,  but  induced  by  love  and  gratitude.  He  will  mdke  both 
the  moral  and  physical  consequences  of  sin  to  cease ;  the  whole  earth 
shall  be  filled  with  the  knowledge  of  the  Lord;  and  all  enmity,  ha- 
tred, and  destruction  shall  be  removed,  even  from  the  brute  creaticm. 
This  is  the  survey  of  the  Messianic  preaching  by  Isaiah ;  of  which 
he  constantly  renders  prominent  those  portions  which  were  most 
calculated  to  impress  the  people  under  the  then  existing  circum- 
stances. The  first  part  of  Isaiah  is  directed  to  the  whole  people ; 
consequently,  the  glory  of  the  Messiah  is  here  dwelt  upon.  The 
fear  k«t  the  kingdom  of  God  should  be  overwhelmed  by  ihe  power 
of  heathen  nations,  is  removed  by  pointing  out  the  glorious  King  to 
come,  who  would  elevate  the  now  despised,  and  apparently  mean, 
kingdom  of  God  above  all  the  kingdoms  of  this  world.  In  the  second 
part^  whidi  is  more  particularly  addressed  to  the  kicXoyrj^  '  the  elect,* 
aaxi  to  the  whole  nation,  the  prophet  exhibits  the  Messiah  mo^e  as 
a  Teacher  and  High  Priest.  The  prophet  here  preaches  righteous- 
ness through  the  blood  of  the  servant  of  God,  who  will  support  the 
weakness  of  sinners,  and  take  upon  himself  their  sorrows." — Heng^ 
ztwberg  in  Kitto's  Cyclopcedia,  voL  ii,  p.  60. 
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Besides  the  revelations  of  Isaiah,  several  of  the  minor  prophets 
had  communicated  important  information  respecting  the  promised 
Redeemer.  Hosea  has  not  given  us  many  passages  which  can  be 
selected  as  direct  predictions  of  the  Messiah.  As  a  learned  autiior 
has  observed,  reference  to  this  Divine  Person  "  lies  more  in  the  spi- 
rit of  this  prophet's  allusions,  than  in  the  letter.  Hosea*s  Ghrist- 
ology  appears  written,  not  with  ink,  but  with  the  Spirit  of  the  living 
God,  on  the  fleshly  tables  of  his  heart."  The  future  conversion  of 
the  people,  their  glorious  privilege  in  becoming  sons  of  God,  and 
the  &ithfulness  of  the  original  promise  to  Abraham,  that  the  number 
of  his  spiritual  seed  should  be  as  the  sand  of  the  sea,  are  among  the 
oracles  which  this  inspired  writer  placed  on  record,  to  be  acoom- 
plished  under  the  glorious  reign  of  the  Messiah. 

Joel,  also,  cast  light  upon  the  reign  of  gra<;e,  and  wrote  a  gloriouB 
prediction  of  that  special  outpouring  of  the  Holy  Spirit  which  should 
distinguish  the  kingdom  of  Messiah.  Here  the  commencement  of 
the  gospel  dispensation  is  clearly  shown,  the  Divine  influence  which 
should  sustain  it  described,  and  its  extension  to  all  ages,  classes,  and 
nations  of  men  predictively  set  forth.  Joel  ii,  28-32. 

Micah  does  not  very  specially  refer,  in  a  direct  manner,  to  the 
spiritual  work  of  the  Messiah ;  yet  by  a  single  sentence,  of  most  re- 
markable import,  he  directed  the  attention  of  his  countrymen  to  the 
promised  Redeemer.  Micah  v,  2.  In  this  passage  he  declared  the 
Divinity  of  the  Saviour  by  asserting  his  Eternity.  He  exhibited  the 
kingly  dignity  of  the  Messiah  under  the  title  of  Ruler ;  and  he  at  the 
same  time  pointed  out  his  connection  with  the  lineage  of  David,  by 
fixing  on  Bethlehem  as  the  place  of  his  birth.  The  reference  of  tiiis 
prophecy  to  the  Messiah  is  so  obvious,  that  proof  of  its  admitted  im- 
plication is  scarcely  required.  That  proof,  however,  is  abundantly 
given  in  the  interview  of  the  magi  with  Herod,  on  the  occasion  of 
the  birth  of  Christ 

All  these  inspired  revelations  were  now  in  the  hands  of  the  captive 
Hebrews.  (See  Appendix,  note  100.)  Here  they  had  a  series  of 
Divine  communications,  all  recognizing  the  validity  of  the  Mosaic  law, 
and,  indeed,  based  upon  it ;  all  divinely  attested  by  the  fulfillment  of 
numerous  predictions,  emanating  from  the  same  men,  making  a  part 
of  the  same  prophecies,  and  which  had  been  already  accomplished. 
Assyria  and  Egypt,  Babylon  and  Syria,  Tyre  and  Damascus,  Israd 
and  Judah,  had  all  been  the  objects  of  prophetic  declaration;  and 
these  predictions  had  been  so  &r  accomplished,  as,  in  the  most  in- 
contestable  manner,  to  establish  the  Divine  authority  of  these  sacred 
writings. 
But  while  the  Hebrews  were  led,  by  the  pressure  of  their  calami- 
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ties,  to  study  the  prophetic  revelations  of  Jehovah,  on  the  other  hand, 
iiieir  subjugation  exposed  them  to  the  scorn  and  contempt  of  the 
Heathen.  According  to  the  prevalent  opinions  of  the  age,  the  con* 
quest  of  one  nation  by  another  was  supposed  to  indicate  the  superior 
potency  of  the  deities  worshiped  by  the  victorious  people.  The  lan- 
guage of  Sennacherib  shows  that  this  sentiment  was  entertained  by 
the  enemies  of  the  Hebrew  nation ;  and  hence  the  capture  of  Jeru- 
salem was  in  all  probability  regarded  as  a  mighty  triumph  of  the  gods 
of  Babylon.  It  is  a  fact  worthy  of  observation,  that  the  prejudicial 
influence  of  this  notion  upon  Hebrew  piety  was  contemplated  and 
provided  for  in  the  revelations  of  inspired  prophecy.  In  that  lofty 
strain  of  sacred  song,  prescient  through  the  inspiration  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  the  mind  of  the  prophet,  borne  along  under  Divine  influence, 
perceived  the  remote  events  of  history  as  if  present,  and  passing  im- 
mediately under  his  eye.  (See  Appendix,  note  101.)  In  this  man- 
ner Isaiah  not  only  asserts  the  matchless  power  of  Jehovah,  but  even 
exults  over  the  idol  gods  of  the  proud  nation  which  he  saw  as  having 
vanquished  and  desolated  Judea.  ''  Bel  boweth  down,  Mebo  stoop- 
eth ;"  and,  as  if  this  language  was  not  sufficiently  indicative  of  the 
impotence  of  these  objects  of  vain  adoration,  the  prophet  proceeds, 
in  language  breathing  the  most  contemptuous  defiance  and  derision, 
to  describe  these  superior  deities  of  Babylon  as  so  unable  to  save 
thtir  country  or  themselves,  that,  when  carried  away  into  captivity, 
"they  are  a  burden  to  the  weary  beast."  Isaiah  xlvi,  1.  Thus  did 
the  holy  seer  protest  against  the  pride  of  his  country's  foes,  by  de- 
nouncing defeat,  shame,  and  ruin  to  the  objects  of  their  vain  confi- 
Aeoce  and  worship. 

But  these  vivid  predictions  of  the  prophets  not  only  afforded  means 
for  showing  the  folly  of  idolatry,  and  the  vanity  of  those  idols  in  which 
Babylon  proudly  trusted ;  they  had  a  still  more  important  bearing 
upon  the  faith  and  hope  of  Israel.  As  an  illustration  of  this,  we  may 
refer  to  the  latter  part  of  Isaiah's  sixth  chapter.  Here  the  religious 
obduracy  of  Israel,  arising  out  of  neglected  means  of  grace,  and  a 
determined  perseverance  in  sin,  notwithstanding  long-continued  Di- 
vine interposition,  is  explicitly  set  forth.  Verses  9,  10.  From  this 
appalling  vision  Isaiah  turned  to  God,  and  anxiously  inquired  how 
long  this  awful  desolation  was  to  continue.  The  first  part  of  the  an- 
swer which  he  received  (verses  11, 12)  shed  increasing  darkness  on 
the  prospect.  He  was  told  that  this  visitation  would  continue  until 
it  had  produced  entire  national  ruin,  "  until  the  cities  be  wasted  with- 
out inhabitant,  and  the  houses  without  man,  and  the  land  be  utterly 
desolate,"  &c.  But  the  prophet's  ken  went  beyond  all  this :  he  not 
only  saw  the  ruin  of  his  land,  but  also  clearly  perceived  in  the  dis- 
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tance  an  assurance  of  future  revival  and  recovery;  and,  seeing  this, 
his  faith  does  not  falter ;  he  fills  up  the  picture,  and  places  it  on  re- 
cord for  the  comfort  of  his  countrymen  in  their  affliction,  and  for  the 
permanent  instruction  of  all  future  ages.  The  captive  Hebrews  there- 
fore saw,  even  in  their  heaviest  calamities,  a  prospect  of  future  de- 
liverance and  exaltation.  They  saw,  in  intimate  connection  with  the 
prophecies  that  had  been  accomplished  in  their  humiliation  and  cap- 
tivity, explicit  predictions,  which  assured  them  that  this  band  of  ex- 
iles was  a  holy  seed  from  which  the  Hebrews  should  again  rise  into 
a  nation ;  and,  what  was  of  still  greater  importance,  that  tiie  purpose 
of  God  should  yet  be  accomplished,  and,  consequently,  that  the  house 
of  Jacob  should  yet  fulfill  its  glorious  destiny,  in  contributing  to  the 
blessing  of  all  the  nations  of  the  earth. 

But  the  Hebrew  captives  were  not  only  aided,  by  the  immense  ex- 
tent and  peculiar  explicitness  of  preceding  revelations,  to  study  the 
true  nature  of  their  covenant  relation  to  Jehovah,  and  acquire  just 
views  of  the  great  economy  of  grace ;  their  inquiries  were  further 
directed  by  continued  prophetic  assistance,  and  Divine  interposition. 
Blessed  as  the  house  of  Jacob  had  been  with  special  revelaticm 
tiiroughout  their  national  history,  it  may  be  questioned  whether  ihey 
were  ever  so  richly  visited  with  extraordinary  means  as  in  this  sea- 
son of  calamity  and  sorrow.  It  will  be  necessary  to  review  these, 
as  nearly  as  possible,  in  the  order  and  under  the  aspects  in  wlydi 
they  presented  themselves  to  the  captive  Hebrews. 

The  inspired  discourses  of  Jeremiah  may  first  be  mentioned. 
This  prophet  not  only  shared  all  the  dangers  and  sorrows  arising 
out  of  the  political  convulsions  and  sanguinary  wars  which  led  to 
the  deskuction  of  Jerusalem,  and  tiiroughout  all  constantly  commu- 
nicated the  Divine  will  to  the  people ;  he,  with  equal  ardor  and  zeal, 
continued  to  afibrd  the  captive  remnant  prophetic  guidance  and 
information.  As  great  ntmibers  of  Jews  had  been  located  in  Baby- 
lonia before  the  total  ruin  of  the  kingdom  of  Judah,  so  these  duties 
of  warning  the  people  at  home,  and  directing  the  captives  abroad, 
were  performed  simultaneously  by  this  man  of  God.  And  while, 
for  the  benefit  of  those  Hebrews  who  were  thus  early  carried  to  the 
land  of  tiic  Ghaldees,  Ezekiel  is  taken  in  spirit  to  Jerusalem,  and 
shown  the  impending  doom  of  the  holy  city,  Jeremiah,  living  in  tiie 
midst  of  Jewish  apostasy,  is  commissioned  to  write  lessooB  of  in- 
struction to  tiie  children  of  the  captivify.  His  first  efibrt  is  to  per- 
suade them  that,  in  centring  their  national  and  religious  hope  in  the 
preservation  of  Jerusalem,  they  greatiy  err.  He,  on  the  oontrBiy, 
by  a  striking  parable,  assures  tiiem  that  the  long,  the  court,  the  d^, 
and  its  wicked  inhabitants,  are  doomed  to  total  rain;  that  the  li?iii^ 
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germ  of  Hebrew  nationality  and  religion  is  with  the  captives  in 
Babylonia.  Jer.  iv.  This  lesson  is  further  enforced,  and  they  are 
warned  against  the  vain  hopes,  which  false  prophets  and  diviners 
encouraged,  of  their  speedy  restoration,  by  the  explicit  assurance 
that  the  term  of  their  captivity  should  be  seventy  years.  Chap.  xxiz« 
The  prophet  is  commissioned  still  further  to  show  the  certainty  of 
Israel's  restoration,  and  the  glorious  revival  of  religion  which  should 
foUow  that  wonderful  event.  Chap,  xxx,  xxxi.  Another  most  re- 
markable portion  of  this  series  of  prophecy  denounces  the  approach- 
ing ruin  of  Babylon,  intermixed  and  contrasted  with  predictions 
concerning  the  redemption  of  Israel  and  Judah,  who  were  not,  like 
tlieir  predecessors,  to  be  finally  extirpated,  but  to  survive,  and,  upon 
tfieir  repentance,  to  be  pardoned  and  restored.  It  is  scarcely  possi- 
ble to  over-estimate  the  magnitude  of  these  Divine  communications. 
Here,  while  Jerusalem  yet  exists  as  the  capital  of  Judah,  and  Zede- 
kiah  sits  on  the  throne  of  David, — ^when  Babylon  triumphs  in  all 
tbe  plenitude  of  her  power,  and  is  proceeding  in  her  resistless  career 
of  conquest, — the  prescience  of  Jehovah,  assuming  the  coming  ruin 
of  the  Hebrew  city  and  kingdom  as  accomplished,  declares  the  total 
destruction  of  their  tyrant  conquerors,  and  asserts  the  irrevocable 
perdition  to  which  the  glory  of  the  Ghaldees  was  doomed.  This  is 
not  declared  in  terms,  but  shown  by  a  significant  sign.  The  mes- 
senger sent  by  the  prophet  to  read  this  communication  to  the  cap- 
tive Hebrews  was  told,  after  having  so  done,  to  bind  a  stone  to  the 
book,  and  to  cast  it  into  the  river  Euphrates,  as  an  emblem  of  the 
perpetual  ruin  that  should  come  upon  Babylon.  When  these  predic- 
tions had  been  attested  by  the  consummated  ruin  of  the  Hebrew 
state,  the  captive  sons  of  Israel  must  have  pondered  over  these 
I»x>phecies  with  deep  and  anxious  thought,  seeing  that  they  involved 
die  civil  and  religious  destinies  of  the  house  of  Jacob.  And  they 
would  find  here  not  only  positive  promises  of  national  recovery,  but 
equally  explicit  declarations  of  the  final  redemption  of  Israel  and  of 
tbe  world,  by  the  accomplishment  of  God's  great  purposes  of  grace 
in  the  incarnation  and  kingdom  of  the  Messiah.  Chap,  xxxi,  31-36. 

While  Jeremiah  was  thus  occupied  amid  the  convulsions  of  the 
dissolving  monarchy,  and  the  tottering  of  the  doomed  city,  in 
guiding  the  faith  and  strengthening  the  hope  of  the  captive  He- 
hnews,  Ezekiel,  who  was  located  among  them  on  the  banks  of  the 
river  Chebar,  was  under  the  same  inspiration,  carrying  out  the 
same  object.  After  having,  in  the  most  marvelous  manner,  an- 
nounced the  beginning  of  the  siege  of  Jerusalem  on  the  very  day 
that  it  took  place,  and  predicted  the  conquest  and  destruction  of  the 
dty,  tiie  deportation  of  its  surviving  inhabitants,  the  flight  and  cap- 
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tare  of  Zedeldah,  and  that  he  shoiild  not  be  edain,  but  be  carried  to 
Babylon,  although  he  should  not  see  it, — ^prophecies  which  were  all 
literally  accomplished,  this  sacred  seer  declared  the  restoration  of 
the  Hebrew  people.  Ezek.  zxxvi,  xxxvii.  In  these  predictions  we 
may  particularly  observe  the  total  ruin  of  the  Hebrew  nation  whidi 
is  exhibited.  The  political  condition  of  the  seed  of  Jacob  is  sym* 
bolized  by  dry  bones  in  the  valley.  No  image  could  more  clearly 
show  that  death  had  certainly  taken  place,  and  produced  all  its  &tal 
results.  The  Hebrew  state  was  not  reduced  to  weakness ;  it  was 
totally  subverted.  It  had  not  only  lost  its  independence ;  a  skeleton 
of  its  national  institutions  had  not  been  preserved.  The  ciq)ital 
was  burned  with  fire,  the  king  lay  in  a  dungeon,  the  people  were 
scattered  in  isolated  families  over  the  land  of  their  conquerors. 
This  entire  national  destruction  was  thus  insisted  on,  to  show  that 
preceding  prophecies  had  been  accomplished,  and  to  prevent  the 
people  from  regarding  the  national  resuscitation  as  their  own  act 
The  restoration  is  then  predicted  as  a  special  result  of  Divine  inter- 
position. The  purpose  of  God  is  declared, — ^the  ministration  of 
prophecy  the  means,  the  power  of  the  Spirit  of  God  the  efficient 
cause.  Then,  under  the  figure  of  the  two  sticks,  the  union  of  Judah 
and  Israel  is  set  forth,  and  the  return  of  a  remnant  of  all  the  tribes 
predicted.  And,  lastly,  aU  this  is  associated  with  the  spiritual 
redemption  of  Israel,  and  the  glorious  consummation  of  tiie  "  cove- 
nant of  peace."  Ezek.  xxxvii,  15-28. 

While  the  captive  Hebrews  were  recovering  from  the  shock  which 
their  national  ruin  had  inflicted,  and  were  studying  their  religious 
hopes  and  future  destiny  in  the  collected  writings  of  tlie  prophets, 
their  faith  was  subjected  to  a  very  severe  trial,  from  which,  however, 
they  were  delivered  by  a  most  gracious  and  effective  interposition. 
The  case  of  king  Nebuchadnezzar's  golden  image,  with  the  terrible 
punishment  and  miraculous  deliverance  of  three  noble  young  He- 
brews, was  narrated  in  the  last  chapter.  But  the  importajit  question 
which  commentators  have  scarcely  touched,  and  which  historiaiui 
generally  leave  unexplained,  namely,  the  precise  object  of  the 
and  the  religious  effect  of  this  incident  upon  the  Hebrews,  was 
served  for  this  place,  as  the  most  appropriate  for  its  discussioiL 
(See  Appendix,  note  102.)  A  careful  consideration  of  the  whcde 
subject  has  made  it  sufficiently  evident  that  the  king  of  Babylon, 
having  succeeded  in  all  his  wars,  and  established  his  empire  oreat 
all  western  Asia  and  Egypt,  was  induced,  by  the  pride  of  his  heart 
and  insatiable  ambition,  to  ascribe  to  himself  Divine  honor.  In 
doing  this,  he  did  not  put  himself  into  the  common  cat^xy  of 
Heathen  divinities ;  but,  finding  in  his  own  and  every  other  ancicnl 
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nation  traditions  of  a  promised  Divinity,  who  was  to  be  bom  into 
tibe  world,  and  who,  by  establishing  a  kingdom,  and  bringing  all 
mankind  nnder  his  government,  should  save  them  from  the  power 
of  evil,  and  introduce  universal  happiness  among  men ;  he  ascribed 
Una  honor  to  himself,  and  claimed  to  be  this  great  predicted  one, 
with  the  universality  of  whose  sovereign  power  the  hope  of  the  world 
was  identified.  For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  this  profane  design, 
the  golden  image  was  made ;  and  as  it  was  important  that  all  persons 
intrusted  vrith  power  and  authority  throughout  the  empire  should 
recognize  the  king  in  this  divine  character,  and  thus  not  only 
pay  him  political  obedience,  but  also  give  him  a  solemn  pledge  of 
regions  fealty,  they  were  all  specially  summoned  from  tibe  capital 
and  the  provinces  to  the  plain  of  Dura,  for  this  express  purpose. 

It  is  easy  to  see  the  effect  of  all  this  upon  the  grand  principle  of 
the  Hebrew  religion.  From  the  days  of  their  father  Abraham,  his 
seed  had  looked  forward  to  the  advent  of  the  promised  Redeemer, 
as  the  great  hope  of  their  family  and  of  the  world.  Every  additional 
rayVrf  light  which  inspired  prophets  had  communicated  gave  in- 
creasing power  to  this  faith,  and  intensity  to  this  hope.  Even  the 
ruin  of  the  Hebrew  kingdoms,  by  calling  off  the  trust  of  Israel  from 
visible  and  external  means,  led  them  the  more  deeply  to  cherish  the 
great  predictive  promise  of  revelation,  and  to  place  their  undivided 
confidence  in  its  certain  accomplishment.  In  this  expectation  the 
Hebrews  were  strengthened  by  the  traditions  of  every  Heathen  peo- 
ple. Everywhere  they  saw  evidences  that  the  primitive  promise 
was  divine.  Yet  none  but  themselves  had  explicit  and  authenti- 
cated information  respecting  the  character  of  this  promised  Re- 
deemer, and  of  the  kingdom  which  he  should  establish  in  the  world. 
To  the  Hebrews,  therefore,  this  profane  assumption  of  Nebuchad- 
nezzar would  be  the  most  violent  aggression  ever  made  upon  the 
prime  article  of  their  faith.  They  saw  that,  if  this  meeting  of  all 
the  dignitaries  of  the  empire  took  place,  and  this  golden  image  of  the 
king,  in  the  character  of  the  promised  seed 'of  the  woman,  (and 
therefore  as  a  Divine  and  universal  sovereign,)  was  thus  recognized 
and  worshiped,  although  the  judgment  of  a  few  pious  Jews  might 
object  and  protest  against  this  profane  arrogance,  the  united  intel- 
lect and  influence  of  the  most  important  nations  of  the  world  would 
r^ard  the  promise  of  a  Divine  King  as  fulfilled  in  the  sovereign  of 
Babylon ;  a  result  which  would  be  fatal  to  the  expectation  of  a  Mes- 
siah, and  therefore  extensively  prejudicial  to  the  cause  of  truth  and 
righteousness. 

But  while  Nebuchadnezzar  indulged  in  the  most  enormous  ex- 
penditure, and  employed  his  utmost  policy  and  power  to  eflbok  his 
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object,  it  was  most  signally  defeated  by  the  special  interposition  of 
God.  Three  young  Hebrews,  having  been  appointed  to  important 
offices  in  the  government  of  the  province  of  Babylon,  were,  in  conse- 
quence, summoned  amongst  the  official  dignitaries  of  the  empire  to 
take  a  part  in  this  gorgeous  ceremonial.  They  nobly  refused  the 
required  adoration,  and  were,  in  consequence,  cast  into  "  the  burning 
fiery  furnace/'  This  daring  resistance  and  severe  punishment  fixed 
the  attention  of  the  king,  the  court,  and  all  the  assembled  mass  of 
intellect,  authority,  and  power,  upon  the  fate  of  these  Hebrews. 
And  here  an  event  took  place  which  changed  the  aspect  of  the  en- 
tire proceeding.  Watching  the  interior  of  the  furnace,  the  king  saw 
these  young  men  walking  unhurt  in  the  midst  of  the  fire.  This 
miraculous  preservation  would  in  itself  have  been  a  terrible  con- 
demnation of  the  pride,  impiety,  and  cruelty  of  the  king,  and  a  Mo- 
rions vindication  of  the  Hebrew  {sith.  But  the  monarch  saw  more 
than  this :  he  saw  in  the  flaming  furnace  a  fourth  person,  who  was, 
through  an  irresistible  impulse  on  the  conscience  of  the  arrogant 
tyrant,  declared  by  himself  to  be  the  very  Son  op  God,  whose  dig- 
nity and  glory  he  had  so  vainly  attempted  to  ascribe  to  himself 
The  result  was  decisive.  Impelled  by  Almighty  Power,  he  pro- 
ceeded to  close  this  eventful  drama.  The  three  martyrs  are  deliv- 
ered, their  faith  vindicated  and  honored  by  an  impend  decree,  and 
the  assembled  multitude  dismissed  to  their  respective  homes,  under 
a  deep  conviction  that  the  pretension  of  the  king  was  as  vain  as  it 
was  impious,  and  that  the  promise  of  a  Divine  Redeemer  was  miracu* 
lously  attested  as  pertaining  solely  to  the  Hebrew  people.  The  cardi- 
nal doctrine  of  revealed  truth  was  thus  fully  vindicated,  and  the 
£aith  and  hope  of  Israel  established,  by  this  glorious  manifestation 
of  the  Son  of  God.  How  far  the  full  bearing  of  this  miracle  was  ap- 
prehended by  the  Heathen  princes  of  the  Babylonish  empire,  we 
cannot  decide ;  but  its  effect  upon  the  Hebrew  mind  must  have  been 
most  important  They  could  not  fail  to  perceive  that,  althou^ 
chastised  for  their  iniquities,  and  groaning  in  a  strange  land  under 
the  rod  of  the  oppressor,  God  had  not  forgotten  his  covenant,  but 
continued  to  watch  over  them  with  a  view  to  their  ultimate  deliver- 
ance ;  that,  although  suffering  in  the  fiery  furnace  of  affliction,  their 
Redeemer  had  identified  his  own  honor  with  the  safety  of  his  peo- 
ple, and  would  come  down  and  walk  with  them  in  the  fire  to  su»taui 
the  cause  of  his  truth,  and  prepare  the  way  for  the  introduction  of 
his  kingdom. 

The  faith  of  the  captive  Hebrews  was  still  further  aided  by  tbe 
extensive  prophetic  revelations  given  throu^  Daniel,  respecting  the 
several  great  empires  which  were  destined  to  succeed  each  other 
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from  that  time,  mitil  the  kingdom  of  Messiah  should  be  established 
in  the  earth. 

The  first  of  these  remarkable  commmiications  was  given  as  an  inter- 
pretation of  a  dream,  by  which  the  king  had  been  much  excited  and 
ahnned.  Here,  under  the  figure  of  a  huge  image,  composed  of  differ- 
ent metals,  four  great  empires  are  predicted  to  succeed  each  other. 
The  first  of  these  is  distinctly  stated  to  be  the  Babylonian  kingdom,  as 
established  by  Nebuchadnezzar.  The  different  qualities  and  powers 
by  which  these  successive  governments  should  be  distinguished  are 
briefly  but  clearly  shown.  And,  what  is  of  prime  importance  in 
the  case,  the  kingdom  which  the  God  of  heaven  had  promised  to  set 
up  among  men  was  to  be  raised  under  the  fourth  of  tiiese  successive 
great  monarchies.  Dan.  ii.  Our  limits  forbid  a  detailed  exposition 
of  the  importance  of  this  prophecy ;  but  it  will  be  seen,  by  every 
saiouB  inquirer  after  truth,  that  this  single  chapter  sheds  a  flood  of 
light  upon  the  absorbing  subject  of  the  Divine  government  of  this 
world.  It  shows,  that,  however  mighty  the  power  of  kings,  or  glo- 
rious the  dignity  of  empires,  they  are  all  the  gift  of  God,  the  de- 
vdopments  of  his  will;  that  they  have  their  being  oidy  by  his  fiat. 
These  prophecies  show  that  all  tiie  arrangements  of  temporal  sove- 
reignty exist  in  subserviency  to  the  kingdom  of  God ;  that  the  reign 
of  Messiah  is  the  crowning  act  in  the  destiny  of  this  world.  This 
p<»rtion  of  holy  writ  rebukes,  with  infinite  power,  the  rebellious  in- 
tellect and  prostituted  learning  which  teaches,  that  the  career  of  the 
Hebrews  derives  its  character  and  course  from  the  varying  influences 
of  the  great  nations  with  which  they  successively  came  into  contact. 
Here  the  truth  is  apparent,  that  the  most  high  God  doeth  what  he 
wiU  .among  the  nations  of  mankind. 

With  these  revelations  of  providence,  these  expositions  of  the 
purposes  of  grace,  these  explanations  of  the*  covenant  which  Jehovah 
had  made  with  Abraham,  and  successively  confirmed  to  Isaac,  Jacob, 
and  David,  the  Hebrews  spent  nearly  fifty  years  of  their  captivity. 
At  the  dose  of  this  period,  as  the  term  of  their  deliverance  drew 
ni^  and  a  new  race  of  men  had  risen  up  to  form  the  great  body  of 
the  Hebrew  people,  the  substance  of  the  prophecy  of  the  four  great 
empires  is  repeated  in  another  form  to  the  mind  of  the  same  pro- 
phet, in  his  vision  of  four  large  beasts  arising  out  of  the  sea.  Chap.  viL 
This  figurative  prediction  was,  like  the  former,  divinely  explained, 
and  thus  shown  to  be  identical  with  the  four  sections  of  the  image ; 
the  ten  horns  of  the  fourth  beast  being,  like  the  ten  toes  of  the  image, 
intended  to  exhibit  the  ten  kingdoms  into  which  the  last  great 
monarchy  should  be  divided.  And  this  prophecy,  like  the  former, 
also  gives  the  greatest  prominence  to  the  kingdom  of  Messiah. 
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Again :  Daniel  was  favored  with  another  revelation,  which  fcMre- 
told  by  name  the  conquest  of  the  Medo-Persian  empire  by  the 
Greeks,  (see  Appendix,  note  108,)  and  the  persecution  which  the 
people  of  God  should  suffer  from  a  sovereign  of  this  race.  Chap.  viii. 

But  all  those  communications  were  surpassed  by  yet  more  ample 
and  splendid  revelations,  which  were  made  to  the  mind  of  Danid; 
by  which  the  darkness  of  the  future  was  removed,  and  the  prophet 
taught  how  and  when  God's  benign  purposes  of  providence  and  re- 
demption should  be  fully  carried  into  effect.  This  man  of  God  was 
now  far  advanced  in  life ;  he  had  seen  many  of  his  own  predictions 
accomplished ;  and,  knowing  from  the  prpphecies  of  Jeremiah  that 
the  captivity  was  to  terminate  at  the  expiration  of  seventy  years,  he 
fasted  and  prayed,  earnestly  entreating  the  Lord  to  pity  and  to  par- 
don the  remnant  of  his  people,  and  to  accomplish  in  them  the  pur- 
poses of  his  grace.  Whilst  he  thus  prayed,  an  angel  was  sent  from 
heaven  to  assure  the  prophet  that  all  this  should  certainly  be  done, 
and  to  give  him  ample  information  respecting  the  time  and  manner 
of  its  accomplishment. 

This  illustrious  prophecy  consists  of  two  parts,  the  first  bearing 
upon  the  history,  the  second  referring  exclusively  to  the  religion,  of 
the  Hebrews  and  the  world.  Both  are  very  important.  By  the 
first,  the  prophet  was  assured  that  the  predicted  restoration  of  his 
people  to  their  own  land  should  certainly  take  place.  This  is  not 
directly  asserted,  but  rather  assumed.  The  time  of  "the  going 
forth  of  the  commandment  to  restore  and  to  build  Jerusalem"  is  tike 
chronological  foundation  of  the  whole  prophecy;  this  is  the  point 
from  whence  the  computation  begins.  It  is  then  positively  stated, 
that  the  city  and  the  walls  "  shall  be  built  again,"  although  in  times 
of  trouble  and  difficulty.  And,  further,  it  is  plainly  declared,  that  in 
seventy  weeks  of  years,  or  four  hundred  and  ninety  years  from  the 
issuing  of  this  edict  to  rebuild  Jerusalem,  Messiah,  the  anointed 
Prince,  should  appear.  (See  Appendix,  note  104.)  Taken  in  con- 
nection with  preceding  revelations,  this  information  is  sufficient  to 
define  the  expectation  which  then  existed  in  the  Hebrew  mind. 
Here  every  uncertainty  as  to  the  &ct  of  the  Redeemer's  coming  is 
removed;  the  intervening  period  is  measured;  the  giving  of  the 
commandment,  the  building  of  the  street  and  the  wail  in  a  season  of 
trouble,  are  well-defined  links  in  the  chain :  so  that,  whatever  doubt 
might  yet  rest  upon  important  and  interesting  circumstances  oon- 
nected  with  this  great  subject,  the  certainty  of  the  Messiah's  comings 
and  the  chronology  of  that  event,  were  here  settled ;  and  the  captive 
Hebrews  were  not  only  encomraged  to  anticipate  their  early  retuni 
to  Jerusalem,  but  to  see,  at  a  given  distance  from  that  time,  the  ap- 
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pearing  of  Him  who  was  at  once  the  end  of  their  history  and  the 
object  of  their  &ith. 

But  this  glorious  revelatiod  not  only  removed  all  doubt  from  the 
cardinal  point  of  Hebrew  faith,  by  asserting  the  precise  time  of  the 
Messiah's  advent ;  it  did  more ;  it  cast  a  flood  of  light  upon  the 
great  object  of  his  coming,  and  clearly  revealed  the  immediate  re- 
Eults  of  his  mission.  This  information  is  given  in  six  particulars. 
1.  "  To  finish  the  transgression,^^  The  word  here  rendered  "  finish,'* 
signifies,  "  to  cancel,  to  annihilate;"  destroying  or  removing  the 
efibcts  of  anything.  "  Transgression "  is  in  the  singular  number, 
and  the  reference  appears  to  be  to  the  first,  the  original  transgres- 
sion. This  clause,  therefore,  exhibits  the  Messii^  as  redeeming 
mankind  frY>m  the  penal  consequences  of  Adam's  sin ;  showing,  that 
as^  from  "  the  transgression"  of  the  first  man,  a  flood  of  evil  over- 
spread the  world,  so  the  Messiah  should  open  a  fountain  of  life, 
which  would  flow  as  wide,  and  possess  a  power  to  heal  all  this  evil. 
These  words,  therefore,  briefly  enunciate  the  general  influence  of  the 
Messiah's  work,  which  is  so  clearly  explained  at  large  by  the  apostle 
Paul.  Rom.  v,  12-21.  2.  "  To  make  an  end  of  sins'^  Here  the 
religious  character  of  Messiah's  mission  is  unequivocally  declared. 
Sin,  in  all  its  wide  extent  and  varied  forms,  is  the  enemy  which  He 
assails.  It  was  the  great  object  of  his  coming,  without  any  compro- 
mise, to  make  an  end  of  all  sins,  to  teach  the  duty,  and  impart  the 
power,  of  rendering  an  acceptable  obedience  to  the  law  of  God. 
Si  "  To  make  reconciliation  for  iniquity*^  The  word  here  ren- 
dered "  reconciliation,"  is  generally  translated  "  atonement."  It  is, 
in  fiwst,  the  term  which  is  used  to  signify  the  expiatory  effect  of  the 
blood  of  sacrifice  under  the  law.  The  devout  Hebrew  could,  there- 
fore, scarcely  mistake  its  meaning ;  and  to  his  mind  this  prophetic 
revelation  would  distinctly  assert,  that  the  Messiah  should  offer  unto 
God  a  perfect  atonement,  available  for  all  iniquity.  4.  "  To  bring 
in  everlasting  righteousness.^^  By  this  clause  the  real,  inward, 
and,  consequently,  perpetual  righteousness  of  the  gospel  appears  to 
be  described.  It  asserts,  that  the  character  of  Messiah's  kingdom 
diall  not  be  conventional  or  ceremonial  righteousness,  but  a  real 
conformity  to  the  mind  and  will  of  God ;  and  that,  hence,  it  shall 
never  ^ve  place  to  any  other  manifestation  of  grace,  it  being  the 
actual  accomplishment  of  God's  designs  of  mercy  respecting  man. 
6.  "  To  seal  up  the  vision  and  prophecy.'*  This  may  either  mean, 
to  finish,  to  complete  the  canon  of  revelation ;  or,  as  seems  more 
probable,  to  give  Divine  attestation  to  the  predictions  which  had 
been  given  respecting  the  person  and  work  of  the  Messiah.  Li  this 
sense  the  word  is  frequently  used  by  sacred  writers.  (See  Jer,  xxxii, 
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10 ;  Esther  viii,  8, 10 ;  Neh.  ix,  38.)    And  no  attestation  could  hay^ 
been  given  to  prophecy  more  glorious  or  complete,  than  their  perfect 
fulfillment  in  the  person,  character,  and  work  of  Christ.    6.  "  To 
anoint  the  Most  Holy''     This  is  perhaps  the  most  remarkable 
clause  in  this  wonderful  prophecy.    The  holy  of  holies,  where  Jeho- 
vah dwelt  between  the  cherubim,  and  accepted  the  blood  of  sacrifice, 
as  it  was  sprinkled  on  the  propitiatory  below,  as  an  atonement  for 
the  sins  of  the  people,  was  the  centre  of  Hebrew  religion.     This 
was,  indeed,  the  dwelling-place  of  their  covenant  God ;  and  to  the 
restoration  of  this  holy  place  the  ardent  desire  and  earnest  hopes  of 
Daniel  and  lus  devout  associates  were  directed.     But  these  things 
were  "  figures  of  things  in  the  heavens."    They  symbolized  the  work 
and  atonement  of  Christ,  and  shadowed  forth  the  high  privileges 
which  Messiah  should  procure  for  the  faithful.     What,  then,  does 
this  language  of  the  prophet  import  ?    Its  force  and  meaning  are 
lost  in  the  translation.    In  the  following  verse  we  read,  "  Messiah 
the  Prince ;"  and  this  phrase  conveys  to  the  mind  much  more  force 
and  meaning  than  would  have  been  realized  if  the  terms  were  trans- 
lated, "the  Anointed  the  Prince."    By  the  term  "Messiah"  we 
understand,  not  simply  one  who  has  been  anointed,  but,  especially 
and  emphatically,  God's  long-promised  and  appointed  One,  who  is 
our  Redeemer.    In  the  clause  under  consideration,  the  term  ren- 
dered "  anoint,"  is  precisely  the  verb  agreeing  to  the  adjective  in  the 
following  verse,  which  is  very  properly  carried,  untranslated,  into 
our  version,  "  Messiah."    K,  therefore,  our  translators  had  acted 
consistently,  they  would  have  rendered  this  clause  "  to  Messianizs 
.the  Most  Holy :"  this  gives  the  sense.    The  prophecy  speaks  of  the 
consummation  of  the  Divine  purpose  in  the  removal  of  all  that  was 
merely  typical,  and  the  establishment  of  the  fullness  and  reality  of 
the  scheme  of  redemption.    The  prediction  of  the  text  under  con- 
sideration was,  therefore,  fulfilled  when  that  great  event  took  place; 
which  was  shown  to  John  in  the  visions  of  the  Apocalypse,  when, 
upon  the  throne  of  grace  in  the  heavens,  surrounded  by  living  che- 
rubim, (the  representatives  of  the  fidthful,)  he  saw  "  a  Lamb  as  it 
had  been  slain"  in  the  midst  of  the  throne.    This  glorious  consum- 
mation of  type  and  prophecy  presents  to  the  mind  a  Messianized 
holy  of  holies. 

How  far  the  Hebrews  apprehended  all  the  instruction  which  tlieB6 
successive  revelations  were  calculated  to  impart,  cannot  now  be  de- 
termined. This  would  depend  upon  individual  diligence,  devoted- 
ness,  and  faith.  It  will,  however,  be  evident,  that  abundant  meoiui 
were  placed  within  their  reach  for  correcting  all  the  erroneous  no- 
tions which  had  prevailed,  and  for  their  acquiring  clear  and  laige 
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Tiews  of  the  promised  redemption,  and  of  the  future  course  and 
destiny  of  their  nation.  But,  while  a  measure  of  this  light  would 
&11  upon  the  public  mind,  and  thus  tend  to  direct  and  elevate  the 
national  purpose  and  expectation,  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  clear 
and  consistent  views  of  the  spirituality  and  saving  efficacy  of  this 
redemption  would  be  confined  to  the  limited  number  among  them 
who  were  truly  pious,  fuid,  therefore,  &vored  with  fSuth  to  apprehend, 
with  more  or  less  distinctness,  the  true  nature  of  the  economy  of 
grace. 

But  the  Hebrews,  during  their  captivity  in  Ghaldea,  not  only  ob- 
tained more  full  and  correct  opinions  respecting  the  person  and  work 
of  the  promised  Messiah ;  they  also  certainly  acquired  more  enlarged 
and  correct  views  of  the  personality,  character,  and  influence  of  Sa- 
tan. (See  Appendix,  note  105.)  As  a  proof  of  this  fact,  and  an 
illustration  of  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  change  which,  during 
this  period,  took  place  in  the  opinions  of  the  Hebrew  people  on  this 
subject,  reference  may  be  made  to  the  different  manner  in  which  the 
same  event  is  narrated  before  and  after  the  captivity.  In  the  second 
Book  of  Samuel,  (chap,  xxiv,  1,)  there  is  an  account  of  the  sin  of 
David  in  numbering  the  people  of  Israel.  It  is  given  in  these  words : 
"  The  anger  of  the  Lord  was  kindled  against  Israel,  and  he  moved 
David  against  them  to  say,  Go  number  Israel  and  Judah."  Here  we 
have  the  temptation  described,  not  only  as  permitted  by  God,  but  as 
originating  in  him,  and  emanating  from  him :  a  view  which,  although 
it  produces  great  difficulty  as  to  the  harmony  of  action  in  the  Divine 
perfections,  is  in  perfect  accordance  with  the  sentiments  which  at 
this  time  prevailed  among  the  Hebrews  respecting  the  agency  of 
evil  spirits,  who  were  regarded  as  acting  under  the  immediate  direc- 
tion and  control  of  the  Almighty ;  and  hence  He  is  said  to  do  what 
was  done  by  them.  In  the  fibrst  Book  of  Chronicles,  which  was  com- 
piled after  the  captivity,  this  same  circumstance  is  narrated  thus  : 
"  And  Satan  stood  up  against  Israel,  and  provoked  David  to  num- 
ber Israel."  Chap,  xxi,  1.  In  this  version,  the  result  of  the  recently 
acquired  information  is  seen ;  and  its  effect  is  to  give  a  full  theo- 
lo^ca]  sense  to  the  language.  The  first  text  informs  us  of  the 
proximate  cause  of  the  calamity,  in  the  anger  of  the  Lord  against 
Israel,  by  which  he  was  induced  to  permit  the  temptation ;  the  se- 
cond exhibits  the  origin  of  the  evil  in  the  mind  of  Satan,  and  his 
active  agency  in  the  temptation  of  David.  The  attainment  of  this 
information  would  have  an  important  influence  upon  the  religious 
views  of  the  Hebrew  people.  As  the  acquisition  of  a  sound  principle 
in  science  is  valuable,  not  only  as  an  element  of  acquired  truth,  but 
also  as  a  means  to  further  progress ;  so  clear  views  of  any  doctrine 
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in  theology,  besides  their  natoal  tendency  to  correct  and  elente 
the  mind,  shed  the  H^t  of  truth  over  every  cognate  subject^  and 
impart  a  more  perfect  knowledge  of  the  entire  range  of  revealed 
verity. 

By  these  means  the  remnant  of  Judah  and  Israel  found  the  Sea« 
son  of  the  captivity  and  sorrow  one  of  great  religious  instruction  and 
advancement.  They  had  been  deprived  of  much  national  glory; 
but  they  had  realized  a  deeper  interest  in  revealed  tinth,  and  a 
clearer  understanding  of  covenant  mercy.  They  had  lost  their 
'status  among  eartiily  nations ;  but  they  had  been  more  fully  recog- 
nized as  the  elect  people  of  God.  How  far  they  improved  thes6 
relij^ous  opportunities,  our  future  investigations  will  show. 
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CHAPTER  X. 

THE  HISTORY  OF  THE  HEBREWS  FROM  THE  RESTORATION  TO 
THE  ESTABLISHMENT  OF  INDEPENDENCE. 

JuDKA,  after  tlie  Bestontion  of  the  Hebrewa,  a  FhrrinM  of  the  PieniaB  Empire,  and  aub- 
jecy to  Syii*— After  Nehemiah,  the  High  Priest  is  mveated  with  the  dyil  GoTemment— 
Joiada  High  Priest — Succeeded  by  his  Son  Jonathan— Whose  Brother,  endeaToring  to 
supplant  him,  is  killed  in  the  Temple— Bagoses  profimes  the  Sanctuary,  and  levies  a 
Tax  upon  Sacrifices-^addnt  High  Priest— Refoses  to  sapply  Food  to  the  Army  of  Alex- 
aader— Who  threatens  Jerosalem— The  City  wonderftiUy  saved  from  his  Anger— 4Bit  /  / 

ilMBMUpiMa— On  the  Partition^of  the  Macedonian  Monarchy,  Jndea  assuned  to  Lao-  «^>  ^  f-^  )\i  el 
medon — Taken  from  him  by  P^emy — ^From  whom  it  is  wrested  by  Antigonus — Jndea 
TCttote^  to  Ptolemy,  and  attached  to  Egypt — Simon  the  Jnst,  High  Priest— Snooeeded 
by  EliMaar— Antigonus  of  Soccho  President  of  the  great  Synagogue — Manasses,  Son  of 
Jaddua,  High  Priest— Onlks,  the  Son  of  Simon  the  Just,  succeeds  to  the  High  Priest- 
hood— ^His  Govetousness  perils  Uie  State — ^Which  is  saved  by  tiMLddhPSse^  his  Nephew 
Joseph— Simon n.  High  Priestr— The  profane  At^mpt  ofPhiloj&ter  Piiiatii— His  Per- 
aeentioii  of  thp  Jews— Judea  conquered  by  Antiochus,  and  again  united  to  the  Kingdom 
of  Syria— Onias  HL  High  Priest— Factious  Conduct  of  Simon,  Qovemor  of  the  Temple — 
Jason,  by  Treachery,  obtains  the  Deposition  of  his  Brother,  and  is  appointed  High  Priest 
— He  hitroduoes  Grecian  Manners,  and  corrupts  the  People — ^Is  supplanted  by  Menelaus 
— OtalasIQ.  murdered— Jerusalem  stormed  by  AntioohuB,  and  the  Temple  qtoUed— -The 
Jewish  Beligion  proscribed — ^And  a  bloody  Persecution  begun— Mattathias  and  his  Sons 
resist  this  lyranny— Mattathias,  dying,  is  succeeded  by  Judas— Who,  after  long  and 
desperate  Effort8,^btun8  Possession  of  Jerusalem — ^Purifies  the  Temple,  and  restores 
holy  Worship— Alcimus  High  Priest-^udas  slain— His  Brother  John  cut  off— Jonathan 
Maooabeus  conducts  the  Wal^— He  is  seduced  by  Treachery,  and  made  ci^ve — SUnon 
Maccabeus  succeeds  as  Captain-General — ^He  obtains  the  Independence  of  his  Country — 
ChronoLogieal  Table. 

The  Hebrew  people  had  just  emerged  firom  a  series  of  calamities, 
such  as  no  nation  had  ever  suffered,  that  afterward  recovered  its 
wealth,  independence,  and  power.  But  in  this,  as  in  previous  parts 
of  their  history,  the  national  annals  bear  clear  and  incontestable 
proofis  of  special  Divine  interposition. 

In  all  their  ruin,  captivity,  and  desolation,  Jehovah,  by  repeated 
manifestations  of  his  presence  and  power,  had  clearly  diown  their 
conquerors  and  tyrants  that,  althou^^  the  Hebrews  had  grievously 
sinned,  and  were  consequently  subjected  to  all  this  sufiering  and 
•WTow,  they  were,  nevertheless,  regarded  by  him  as  his  people. 
Hence,  when  the  faithful  three  were  cast  into  the  fire,  his  presence 
was  with  them ;  when  Daniel  was  exposed  to  the  fury  of  the  lions, 
the  angel  of  the  Lord  saved  him ;  while  a  great  number  of  predic- 
tions of  the  highest  order  attested  the  important  tact,  that  the  secret 
of  the  Lord  was  with  his  people. 

We  refer  particularly  to  this  latter  circumstance  as  shedding  a 
halo  of  supernatural  light  and  glory  over  the  future  history  and  des- 
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tinies  of  the  nation.  When  Daniel,  by  the  word  of  the  Lord,  ex- 
plained the  first  dream  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  Babylon  stood,  in  martial 
power  and  political  splendor,  without  an  equal,  and  almost  without 
a  rival ;  for  if  Media  still  possessed  the  eastern  moiety  of  the  old 
Assyrian  dominions,  its  pretensions  were  insignificant  in  comparison 
with  those  of  Babylon,  augmented  and  enriched  as  it  was  by  the  gi- 
gantic efforts  and  continued  successes  of  Nebuchadnezzar. 

But,  notwithstanding  this,  at  the  time  when  Nehemiah  governed 
in  Judea,  the  first  section  of  Daniel's  prophecies  had  been  com- 
pletely fulfilled.  The  head  of  gold,  with  all  its  energy,  honor,  and 
pride,  had  passed  away ;  the  breast  and  arms  of  silver,  shown  in  the 
more  broad  and  substantial,  but  less  gorgeous,  empire  of  Persia,  had 
taken  its  place,  and  ruled  over  Asia  and  Egypt.  This  fact  not  only 
explained  to  those  who  held  the  sacred  books  the  whole  scope  of 
these  predictions,  it  also  attested  their  truth,  and  impressed  on  them 
all  the  seal  of  unquestioned  validity. 

A  full  recognition  of  these  facts  will  enable  us  to  form  a  correct 
estimate  of  the  true  position  of  the  Hebrews  at  this  important  period 
of  their  history.  We  have  already  seen,  that  although  to  a  con- 
siderable exteot  intrusted  with  self-government,  they  were,  notwith- 
standing, an  integral  province  of  the  Persian  empire ;  and,  as  sudi, 
were  not  only  subject  to  the  imperial  court,  but  also  amenable  to  the 
governor  of  Syria.  Yet,  under  the  teaching  of  these  prophecies, 
they  knew  that  Jerusalem  was  the  only  seat  of  permanent  power; 
that  from  Zion  should  go  forth  a  law,  which,  although,  as  yet,  ob- 
scure in  its  agency,  manifestation,  and  development,  should  at  length 
control  and  subdue  the  whole  world  to  its  dominion.  And  wtdle 
the  Hebrews  of  that  day  knew  themselves  to  be  heirs  of  the  ever- 
lasting covenant,  they  also  knew  that  the  state  and  power  of  Persia, 
instead  of  militating  against  these  views,  established  their  truth. 
Those  who  had  the  direction  of  the  civil  and  religious  affiEurs  of  the 
Hebrews  had  therefore  the  means  of  knowing,  not  only  that  the 
great  power  to  which  they  were  subject  was  exposed  to  change  and 
disaster,  but  that  it  must  be  subverted,  and  pass  away,  to  be  sup- 
planted by  another  and  another,  until  four  successive  great  empires 
should  rise  and  fall,  and  the  kingdom  of  God  be  at  last  set  up  on  HbUb 
earth. 

In  those  circumstances  the  emancipated  Hebrews  eommenoed  a 
new  chapter  in  their  political,  social,  and  religious  history.  If  thej 
had  fully  improved  their  privileges,  lived  in  devoted  obedience  to 
Jehovah,  the  world  would  even  then  have  seen  the  purpose  of  Ood 
accomplished  in  his  own  way.  But,  alas !  despite  the  gracious  inter- 
positions of  which  they  had  been  the  subjects,  iniquity  prerailed. 
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We  have  no  information  respecting  Mehemiah,  after  the  comple- 
tion of  his  reforms.  Whether  he  remained  as  governor  of  Judea,  or 
returned  to  Persia;  whether  he  died  soon  after,  or  lived  many 
years;  neither  the  sacred  text  nor  Josephus  informs  us ;  the  latter 
only  saying,  that  *'  he  came  to  a  great  age,  and  then  died." — Ant,  b. 
xi,  ch.  V,  sect.  8.  Here  i^  may  be  observed,  the  light  of  revelation 
18  withdrawn  from  the  history :  we  have  no  ftirther  an  authoritative 
guide ;  and  henceforth  we  must  rely  on  Josephus,  the  Maccabees, 
and  other  collateral  authorities. 

After  the  death  of  Nehemiah,  no  other  lay  governor  was  ap- 
pointed over  Judea.  This  is  a  remarkable  circumstance.  Ezra* 
and  Nehemiah  had  so  benefited  their  own  country,  and  so  nobly 
carried  out  the  views  of  the  sovereign  state,  that  it  might  be  thought 
no  other  mode  of  government  could  operate  so  favorably  for  the 
public  weal.  These  men  were,  indeed,  first-rate  specimens  of  hu- 
man nature.  Irrespective  of  their  religion,  their  intellect,  energy, 
patriotism,  and  public  spirit,  place  them  in  respectable  comparison 
with  the  finest  characters  of  classic  antiquity. 

Eliashib  having  died  before  Nehemiah,  his  son  Joiada,  or  Judas, 
was  high  priest  at  the  death  or  removal  of  the  able  and  aged  governor. 
He  appears  to  have  been  intrusted  with  the  administration  of  afiiairs. 
He  sustained  this  office  forty  years.  But  we  have  no  information 
respecting  his  actions  or  times.  He  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Jo- 
na^ian,  or  John,  as  he  is  called  by  Josephus.  Prior  to  his  elevation 
to  this  high  office,  Artaxerxes  Mnemon  had  ascended  the  throne  of 
Persia.  Bagoses  was,  under  him,  governor  of  Syria ;  and  it  hap- 
pened that  this  officer  had  contracted  an  intimate  friendship  with 
Jeshua,  the  brother  of  the  high  priest.  This  circumstance  might  be 
expected  to  have  produced  a  favorable  effect  on  Jewish  affidrs; 
and,  under  the  influence  of  ordinary  principle  and  integrity,  it 
would  have  done  so.  But,  on  the  contrary,  ^s  apparently  auspi- 
cious circumstance  led  to  one  of  those  atrocious  acts  which  afterward 
frequently  disgraced  the  history  and  the  religion  of  the  Jews. 

Li  consequence  of  this  friendship,  Bagoses  had  promised  to  pro- 
cure the  hi^-priesthood  for  Jeshua,  who,  returning  to  Jerusalem, 
informed  his  brother  that  he  expected  soon  to  supersede  him  in  the 
pontifical  dignity :  their  interview  was  in  the  court  of  the  temple, 
where  the  dispute  arose  to  such  a  height,  that  the  high  priest  *'  in 
his  anger  slew  his  brother." — Josephusy  Ant.,  b.  xi,  ch.  vii,  sect.  1. 

Enraged  at  hearing  of  the  death  of  his  friend,  Bagoses  proceeded 

*  Ezra,  althongh  of  the  priesthood,  when  governor,  appears  to  have  acted  in  a  lay  eapa- 
dtj,  and  not  as  a  priest,  sach  as  the  high  priests  who  succeeded  to  power  on  the  death 
ofKehtmUh. 
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immediately  to  Jerusalem,  and  inBisted  upon  entering  into  the  tem- 
ple, that  he  mi^t  ascertain  the  £Eu;ts  of  the  case.  And  when  the 
Jews  objected,  on  the  ground  of  his  defiling  the  holy  place,  he  asked, 
with  anger,  whether  they  "  thought  him  more  impure  than  the  dead 
body  which  lay  there ;"  and,  without  further  parley,  forcibly  entered 
the  sanctuary.  Having  fully  satisfied  himself  of  the  facts,  he  im- 
posed penalties  in  the  form  of  tribute  on  the  Jews,  and  especially  a 
heavy  tax  on  the  sacrifices  offered  in  the  temple. 

On  the  accession  of  Ochus  to  the  Persian  throne,  this  tax  was  re- 
mitted. But  in  his  reign  the  Jews  appear  to  have  suffered  severely. 
Western  Asia  having  been  grievously  oppressed  by  the  Persian 
Ueutenants,  and  Egypt  having  shaken  off  the  yoke,  the  Phenicians 
revolted ;  in  which  they  appear  to  have  been  joined,  or  at  least  sup- 
ported, by  the  Jews.  To  restore  his  afEeurs  to  order  in  these  pro- 
vinces, Ochus  assembled  a  great  army,  and  marched  into  Phenicia^ 
where  he  destroyed  Sidon.  He  then  besieged  and  took  Jericho, 
making  many  of  the  Jews  captives.  Some  of  these  he  sent  into 
Hyrcania,  and  located  them  on  the  borders  of  the  Caspian  Sea^ 
whilst  he  took  others  with  him  into  Egypt.  (Josephus  contra 
Apion,  lib.  i.)  In  the  reign  of  this  sovereign  Johanan  died,  and 
was  succeeded  in  the  high  priesthood  by  his  son  Jaddua.  Odius 
was  soon  after  poisoned  by  his  minister  Bagoas,  who  first  raised 
Arses  to  the  throne,  then  cut  him  off,  and  bestowed  the  r^al  dig- 
nity upon  Darius  Codomanus,  who  was  happy  enough  to  destroy 
the  infiunous  Bagoas,  and  seat  himself  firmly  upon  the  imperial 
throne. 

The  various  changes  which  had  taken  place  in  the  Persian  go- 
vernment, and,  still  more,  the  rising  military  power  of  Grreece,  had 
for  some  time  clearly  indicated  the  approaching  fulfillment  of  Daniel's 
prediction  of  the  subversion  of  the  kingdom  of  Persia. 

During  the  high  priesthood  of  Jaddua,  this  memorable  event  took 
place.  Alexander  of  Macedon  invaded  Asia,  and  in  a  short  time 
completely  subdued  the  immense  territory  over  which  the  Medo- 
Persian  sceptre  had  been  wielded  from  the  days  of  Gyrus  the  Great 
It  does  not  belong  to  this  volume  to  detail  the  operations  of  the 
war,  any  further  than  it  affected  the  Hebrews.  That  daring  soldier, 
having  vanquished  the  Persian  lieutenants  at  the  river  Oraniciu^ 
and  indicted  a  terrible  defeat  on  Darius  himself  at  Issus,  found  him- 
self in  possession  of  all  Asia  Minor,  and  at  liberty  to  carry  out  his 
design  of  making  himself  master  of  all  the  fortresses  on  the  coast; 
between  Gilicia  and  Egypt.  In  pursuance  of  this  object,  he  laid 
si^e  to  Tyre ;  and,  aware  that  the  dty,  wholly  devoted  to  commer- 
cial pursuits,  derived  its  principal  supplies  of  grain  from  the  JewiL 
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he  sent  to  Jerusalem  to  demand  provisions  for  his  army.  To  this 
demand  Jaddua  replied,  that  he  had  sworn  allegiance  to  Darius,  and 
that  he  would  not  violate  his  oath,  nor  act  in  contravention  thereto, 
while  Darius  was  living.  Alexander,  although  greatly  enraged,  did 
not  allow  himself  to  be  diverted  from  his  purpose,  but  submitted  to 
the  inconvenience  until  he  had  taken  and  destroyed  Tyre.  He  then 
determined  to  invest  Gaza ;  and  in  his  way  proceeded  to  Jerusalem, 
to  chastise  the  Jews  for  what  he  regarded  as  their  temerity  and  inso- 
lence, in  refusing  to  supply  his  army  with  provisions  when  before  Tyre. 
When  the  purpose  of  the  mighty  Macedonian  became  known  at 
Jerusalem,  the  high  priest  and  the  people  were  greatly  alarmed. 
They  had  the  more  reason  for  apprehension,  because  the  Samari- 
tttis  had  waited  upon  Alexander  at  Tyre ;  and,  acknowledging  him 
as  their  lord,  and  renouncing  Darius,  had  obtained  privileges  from 
him  in  answer  to  their  application.  Jaddua  therefore  commanded 
the  people  to  offer  special  sacrifices  and  prayers  to  God  for  help  in 
this  emergency;  after  which  he  was  directed  in  a  dream  to  adorn 
the  city,  open  the  gates,  and  himself  and  his  priests,  dressed  in  their 
pontifical  garments,  with  the  people  clothed  in  white,  to  go  out  to 
meet  the  Macedonians.  Obedient  to  the  vision,  he  acted  accordingly ; 
and,  while  Alexander  approached  the  city,  the  venerable  band  of 
priests,  followed  by  the  citizens,  attired  in  this  unusual  manner, 
met  them ;  upon  which,  instead  of  reproaching  them  for  their  beha- 
vior, and  inflicting  the  punishment  of  slaughter  and  plunder  which 
his  followers  expected,  he  saluted  the  high  priest  with  profound 
veneration,  to  the  amazement  of  those  who  followed  him.  His  inti- 
mate fi-iend  Parmenio  alone  ventured  to  ask  the  king  the  reason  of 
this  strange  behavior ;  when  Alexander  answered,  ''  I  did  not  adore 
Asm,  bat  that  God  who  hath  honored  him  with  his  high  priesthood ; 
for  I  saw  this  very  person  in  a  dream,  in  this  very  habit,  when  I  was 
at  Dios  in  Macedonia,  who,  when  I  was  considering  with  myself  how 
I  might  obtain  the  dominion  of  Asia,  exhorted  me  to  make  no  delay, 
but  boldly  to  pass  over  the  sea  thither,  for  that  he  would  conduct 
my  army,  and  would  give  me  the  dominion  over  the  Persians; 
whence  it  is,  that,  having  seen  no  other  in  that  habit,  and  now  seeing 
this  person  in  it,  and  remembering  that  vision,  and  the  exhortation 
whidi  I  had  in  my  dream,  I  believe  that  I  bring  this  army  under 
liie  Divine  conduct,  and  shall  therewith  conquer  Darius,  and  destroy 
the  power  of  the  Persians,  and  that  all  things  will  succeed  according 
to  what  is  in  my  own  mind." — Josephus,  Ant.,  b.  xi,  ch.  viii,  sect.  11. 
Having  said  this,  the  king  again  turned  to  Jaddua,  and  saluted  him, 
and,  placing  him  at  his  ri^t  hand,  entered  into  the  city  in  a  firiendly 
manner,  and  offered  sacrifices  to  God  in  the  temple.     The  high 
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priest  then  showed  him  the  prophecies  of  Daniel,  where  it  was  stated 
that  a  Grecian  king  should  overthrow  the  Persian  empire,  so  that 
Alexander  left  the  sanctuary  with  the  greater  assurance  of  entire 
success.  Upon  leaving  the  city,  the  Macedonian  monarch  called  the 
principal  Jews  together,  and  inquired  whether  they  had  any  request 
to  make :  they  then  petitioned  to  be  allowed  to  live  under  their  own 
civil  and  religious  laws,  and  to  be  exempted  from  taxation  every 
seventh  year,  when  their  land  was  not  tilled.  The  king,  having 
granted  these  petitions,  departed  from  Jerusalem. 

He  had  not  proceeded  far  from  the  city,  when  he  was  met  by  a 
large  body  of  Samaritans,  who,  having  complied  with  his  wishes  at 
Tyre,  and  assisted  him  with  eight  thousand  men  when  the  Jews  re- 
fused, thought  they  had  much  stronger  claims  on  his  kindness. 
They  therefore  requested  that  he  would  also  honor  their  city  and 
temple  by  going  to  Samaria.  To  this  request  he  replied,  that  he 
was  obliged  to  hasten  to  Egypt,  and  must  defer  this  visit  until  his 
return.  The  Samaritans  then  petitioned  to  be  exempted  from  tri- 
bute the  seventh  year;  upon  which  he  asked  them  if  they  were 
Jews,  since  to  them  only  had  he  granted  this  privilege.  They  said, 
they  were  Hebrews,  but  had  the  name  of  Sidonians,  living  at  She- 
chem.  He  asked  them  again,  whether  they  were  Jews ;  and  when 
they  said  they  were  not,  "  It  was  to  Jews,"  said  he,  "  that  I  granted 
that  privilege :  however,  when  I  return,  and  am  thoroughly  informed 
by  you  of  this  matter,  I  will  do  what  I  shall  think  proper." — Jose^ 
phus,  Ant.,  b.  xi,  ch.  viii,  sect.  6.  (See  Appendix,  note  106.) 

During  the  government  of  this  high  priest  Alexander  prosecuted 
and  completed  his  meteor-like  career.  Under  his  brief  rule  in 
Asia,  the  Jews  appear  to  have  enjoyed  tranquillity  and  prosperity. 
Two  years  after  the  death  of  Alexander,  Jaddua  died,  and  was  suc- 
ceeded in  the  high  priesthood  and  government  by  his  son  Onias. 
With  the  death  of  the  Macedonian  hero,  the  peace  and  prosperity 
of  Judea  also  expired.  The  situation  of  this  country,  bordering 
upon  Egypt,  Asia  Minor,  Syria,  and  in  the  way  to  the  eastern  part 
of  Asia,  was  sure  to  involve  it  in  the  wars  and  political  convulsions 
to  which  those  kingdoms  were  soon  to  be  subjected.  Nothing  bat 
miracles  could  save  Judea  and  the  people  from  prostration  and 
tyranny.  But  it  was  the  land  of  minides.  Every  part  of  the  soil 
luid  witnessed  the  mighty  interpositions  of  God  on  behalf  of  his 
people.  Every  hill-top  had  seen  the  arm  of  the  Lord  made  bare  in 
support  and  defense  of  Israel.  But  fidelity  to  God  was  necessaiy 
to  secure  this  Divine  support :  this  was  not  now  found  in  Isc»d. 
Judea,  therefore,  sank  down  under  the  weight  of  calamity,  inoident 
to  its  situation  and  circumstances. 
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At  the  first  partition  of  the  empire  among  the  generals  and  firiends 
of  Alexander,  Godlo- Syria,  Phenicia,  and  Judea  were  assigned  to 
Laomedon,  and  afterward  confirmed  to  him  by  a  second  covenant. 
But  Ptolemy  Lagos,  the  natural  brother  of  Alexander,  who  had  ob- 
tained Egypt,  soon  stripped  him  of  Syria  and  Phenicia :  the  Jews, 
however,  having  sworn  allegiance  to  Laomedon,  refdsed  to  submit ; 
irtierenpon  Ptolemy  invested  Jerusalem ;  and  taking  advantage  of 
the  Sabbath-day,  when  the  Jews,  from  religious  principle,  refused 
even  to  defend  themselves,  took  it.  Although,  by  this  means,  he 
obtained  his  object  without  loss,  it  did  not  prevent  him  from  treat- 
ing the  Jews  with  great  severity,  carrying  away  nearly  a  hundred 
thousand  of  them  as  captives  into  Egypt.  But  reflecting  soon  after 
on  their  known  loyalty  to  their  former  conquerors,  the  sacred  re- 
gard they  paid  to  their  oaths,  and  being,  by  the  reduction  of  Je< 
msalem,  master  of  Judea  and  Samaria,  he  committed  the  keeping  of 
several  considerable  garrisons,  both  here  and  in  Egypt,  to  them ; 
and,  having  made  them  swear  allegiance  to  him,  he  gave  them 
&e  same  privileges  as  they  had  enjoyed  under  the  Macedonian 
empire. 

The  incessant  warfare  which  raged  among  the  successors  of  Alexan- 
der, prevented  the  continuance  of  circumstances  so  favorable  to  the 
prosperity  of  the  Hebrew  people.  Antigonus,  king  of  Syria,  having 
greatly  increased  his  military  power,  prepared  to  invade  Palestine 
with  a  mighty  army.  Ptolemy,  not  being  able  to  resist  this  force, 
dismantled  several  cities ;  and,  taking  with  him  an  immense  booty, 
and  great  numbers  of  the  people,  he  retired  into  Egypt,  leaving  Ju- 
dea in  the  hands  of  the  Syrian  king,  who  ruled  the  Hebrews  with 
great  severity.  This  evil,  in  its  influence  upon  the  condition  and 
proapects  of  the  Jewish  state,  was  greatly  aggravated  by  the  conduct 
of  Seleucus,  who  at  this  time  reigned  over  the  eastern  provinces. 
Having  extended  his  government  over  Asia  Minor,  where  he  built 
several  cities,  this  prince  treated  the  Jews  with  much  kindness  and 
liberality,  and  conferred  many  important  privileges  upon  them ;  in 
consequence  of  which,  great  numbers  of  the  Hebrews  avoided  the 
tyranny  of  Antigonus,  by  emigrating  to  the  conntries  governed  by 
Sdeucus ;  and  thus,  while  obtaining  a  comfortable  location  for  them- 
selves, weakened  the  parent  state  in  proportion  to  their  wealth,  pro- 
perty, and  intelligence. 

But  Jndea  did  not  long  remain  under  the  government  of  Syria ; 
for,  ten  years  after  Antigonus  had  wrested  it  from  Ptolemy,  he  was 
himself  defeated  and  slain,  at  Ipsus,  by  the  united  armies  of  Seleu- 
cus and  Lysimachus ;  immediately  after  which,  the  Jewish  territory 
quietly  reverted  to  the  sway  of  the  king  of  Egypt.    This  was  secured 
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to  him  by  treaty,  B.  C.  301,  when  the  empire  was  finally  partitioned 
between  Seleucus,  Ptolemy,  Gassander,  and  Lysimadius. 

The  year  following,  Onias,  the  high  priest^  died,  having  held  that 
office  and  the  government  twenty-one  years.  He  was  sucoeeded  by 
his  son  Simon,  sumamed  the  Just.  This  pontiff  repaired  and  for- 
tified the  city  and  the  temple,  and  made  a  large  cistern  for  supplying 
the  city  with  water.  His  praise  is  thus  recorded  in  the  Book  of  Eo- 
clesiasticus :  "  Simon  the  high  priest,  the  son  of  Onias,  who  in  his 
^life  repured  the  house  again,  and  in  his  days  fortified  the  temple : 
and  by  him  was  built  from  the  foundation  the  double  height,  the  high 
fortress  of  the  wall  about  the  temple :  in  his  days  the  cistern  to  re- 
ceive water,  being  in  compass  as  the  sea,  was  covered  with  plates  of 
brass :  he  took  care  of  the  temple  that  it  should  not  fall,  and  fortified 
the  city  against  besieging.  How  was  he  honored  in  the  midst  of  the 
people,  in  his  coming  out  of  the  sanctuary !  He  was  as  the  morning 
star  in  the  midst  of  a  cloud,  and  as  the  moon  at  the  full :  as  the  son 
shining  upon  the  temple  of  the  Most  High,  and  as  the  rainbow  giving 
light  in  tiie  bright  clouds,"  &c.  Chap.  1, 1-7.  After  having  thus 
contributed  to  the  stability  and  prosperity  of  his  people,  Simon  died ; 
and,  his  son  Onias  being  too  young  to  take  the  office,  he  was  succeed- 
ed in  the  high  priesthood  by  his  brother,  Eleazar.  ( Josephus,  Antiq., 
b.  xii,  ch.  ii.  sect.  5.)  There  was,  however,  another  dignity,  whidi 
had  been  held  by  all  the  priests  who  had  preceded  him  from  the  ^me 
of  the  restoration,  to  which  Eleazar  was  not  advanced.  This  was  the 
presidency  of  the  great  synagogue ;  an  office  which  was  now  confer- 
red upon  Antigonus  of  Soccho,  a  person  celebrated  in  Jewish  history 
as  the  founder  of  the  sect  of  the  Sadducees.  It  was  during  the  rule 
of  Eleazar  that  Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  who  had  succeeded  to  the 
throne  of  Egypt,  caused  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  to  be  translated  into 
Greek ;  thus  giving  to  the  world  the  Septuagint  version  of  thofle 
sacred  books.  Although  the  particular  discussion  of  these  subjects 
does  not  belong  to  this  place,  yet  these  fisLcts  demand  the  observation, 
that  great  numbers  of  the  Jews  were  now  found,  not  only  in  Egypt^ 
but  in  almost  every  part  of  Asia.  The  clement  conduct  of  the  Pto» 
lemies,  and  the  generosity  of  Seleucus,  by  which  the  Jews  were  per* 
mitted  to  enjoy  the  freedom  of  those  cities  which  he  built,  tended 
greatly  to  distribute  the  surplus  population  of  Palestine.  These  ad- 
vantages made  it  rather  more  desirable  for  Jews  to  reside  in  Egypk 
or  Asia  Minor,  than  in  Judea,  unless  they  remained  there  under  very 
favorable  circumstances. 

Eleazar  died  B.  C.  276,  having  held  the  govenunent  fifteen  yeenL 
At  his  death,  although  Onias  was  now  thirty  years  of  age,  he  mm 
not  elevated  to  the  priesthood;  but  Manasses,  the  son  ^  Jiddii% 
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succeeded  to  the  pontifical  dignity.  During  his  govemment^  notwith* 
standing  tiie  almost  continual  wars  which  were  carried  on  by  the 
neighboring  countries,  Judea  enjoyed  tolerable  quiets  and  made  fur- 
ther progress  in  population  and  wealth.  During  the  whole  of  this 
period  the  general  mode  of  government  appears  to  have  been,  for  the 
high  priest,  as  chief  ruler  of  the  state,  to  pay  an  annual  sum  to  the 
paramount  sovereign,  as  a  kind  of  tribute,  or,  more  properly,  as  a 
composition  for  the  taxes.  This  amount  being  settled,  the  Jews  lived 
according  to  their  own  laws,  and,  under  the  rule  of  the  Egyptian 
princes,  scarcely  felt  the  dependence  of  their  position.  But  this  ar- 
rangement, although  for  a  while  it  seemed  to  work  well,  afterwards 
produced  great  crime  and  suffering. 

After  the  death  of  Manasses,  Onias,  the  son  of  Simon  the  Just; 
became  high  priest.  His  elevation  to  the  dignity,  which  appeared 
as  his  birthright,  had  been  long  delayed;  but  events  showed  that, 
even  then,  he  had  obtained  power  too  soon  for  the  interests  of  his 
country.  He  was  in  character  just  the  reverse  of  his  noble  and  vir- 
tuous fitther.  At  this  time  the  amount  annually  expected  by  the 
king  of  Egypt  was  twenty  talents  of  silver.  This  sum  had  been  re- 
gnlaily  paid  by  the  predecessors  of  Onias ;  but,  as  he  increased  in 
years,  his  sordid  mind  coveted  the  money ;  he  therefore  discontinued 
the  payment  for  a  long  time,  until  a  large  amount  of  arrears  had  ac- 
cumulated; and  the  king  of  Egypt  became  so  importunate  for  the 
payment,  ttiat  he  threatened,  if  it  were  not  immediately  made,  he 
would  confiscate  the  whole  country,  drive  out  the  Jews,  and  colonize 
the  province  with  his  own  soldiers.  This  terrible  tiireat,  unexpected, 
as  it  was  undeserved  on  the  part  of  the  people,  filled  them  with  con- 
sternation. But,  amid  the  general  apprehension,  the  guilty  old  man 
was  alone  unmoved^  and  resolved  to  risk  everything  rather  than  re<» 
fimd  the  money. 

In  this  emergency,  the  danger  was  averted  by  the  talents  and  ad- 
dress of  a  nephew  of  ihe  high  priest,  named  Joseph.  This  young 
man,  having  obtained  his  uncle's  consent  to  travel  into  Egypt,  and 
endeavor  to  satisfy  the  king,  (although  he  was  obliged  to  borrow 
money  of  a  Samaritan  to  defray  the  expenses  of  his  journey,)  pro- 
ceeded to  the  Egyptian  court.  In  traveling  by  caravan  to  Egypt, 
he  found  himself  in  company  mUx  several  rich  persons,^  who  were 
going  to  Alexandria  to  obtain  the  farming  of  the  revenues  of  Phcni- 
da  and  the  neighboring  provinces.  Having  succeeded  in  eliciting  a 
ecmsiderable  mass  of  information  from  them  respecting  the  value  of 
the  revenues  of  the  several  provinces,  he  determined,  if  possible,  to 
torn  this  to  good  account.  When,  therefore,  he  presented  himself 
to  the  king,  and  was  favorably  received,  he  offered  double  the  sum 
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previously  paid  for  the  taxes  of  Phenicia,  Coelo- Syria,  Samaria^  and 
Judea;  and  the  king  was  so  pleased  with  him,  tlukt  he  accepted  his 
offer,  dispensing,  in  his  case,  with  the  usual  rule,  requiring  bondmen 
for  the  payment  of  the  amount. 

Just  at  this  time  Ptolemy  Philopater  succeeded  his  father  Euer- 
getes  on  the  throne  of  Egypt;  and,  a  few  years  after,  Simon  II.  fol- 
lowed his  father  Onias  II.  in  the  high  priesthood  and  government  of 
Judea.  He  was  a  man  of  great  piety  and  zeal,  and  equally  distin- 
guished for  ability  and  courage ;  and  this  was  just  the  period  when 
one  of  his  character  was  required.  Under  the  government  of  his 
father,  the  administration  of  aJiBEiirs  had  been  greatly  neglected.  The 
Samaritans,  who  were  at  this  time  in  a  prosperous  state,  made  fire- 
quent  incursions  into  Judea,  and  carried  off  booty  and  slaves.  ( Jo- 
sephus's  Antiq.,  b.  xii,  ch.  iv,  sect.  1.)  But  greater  dangers  soon 
threatened  the  state.  Theodore,  governor  of  Phenicia,  revolted  from 
the  king  of  Eg}rpt,  and  engaged  to  put  his  own  province,  together 
with  those  of  Judea  and  Coelo- Syria,  into  the  hands  of  Antiochos, 
afterward  sumamed  the  Great.  This  plot  having  been  discovered, 
Antiochus  marched  into  Galilee,  and  took  several  cities  on  both  sides 
of  Jordan.  But  Ptolemy  proceeded  to  defend  his  territory,  defeated 
Antiochus  in  a  great  battle,  and  compelled  him  to  abandon  his  object^ 
and  retire  from  Palestine.  The  Jews  being  forward  to  congratulate 
him  on  his  success,  he  received  them  kindly,  and  told  them  that  he 
purposed  going  to  Jerusalem  to  sacrifice :  he  did  so ;  but,  having 
made  many  splendid  presents  to  the  sanctuary,  he  at  length  express- 
ed a  wish  to  see  its  interior.  Simon  strongly  dissuaded  him  from 
his  purpose,  on  account  of  its  unlawfuhiess,  even  to  Hebrews.  But 
this  only  served  to  inflame  the  curiosity  of  the  king.  He  therefore 
forced  his  way  through  the  outer  courts,  and  was  about  to  enter  into 
the  holy  place,  when,  either  by  miraculous  interposition,  or  by  great- 
ly excited  superstitious  fear,  he  was  "  shaken  like  a  wind,  and  fell 
speechless  to  the  ground,"'*'  and  was  carried  forth  half  dead.  On 
recovering,  he  left  the  city,  uttering  the  most  dreadful  threats  against 
the  whole  nation  of  Jews.  It  is  not  known  to  what  extent  these  were 
carried  into  effect. 

The  death  of  Philopater,  leaving  his  son  Epiphanes  a  child,  gaTe 
Antiochus  an  advantage  which  he  was  not  slow  to  improve.  He 
accordingly  invaded  Palestine  with  a  powerful  army ;  and,  after  a 
long  and  desperate  struggle,  in  which  he  was  ably  opposed  by  the 
Egyptian  general  Scophas,  he  succeeded  in  annexing  Judea  to  his 
dominions.  Contrary  to  their  usual  practice,  the  Jews  on  this  oe- 
casion  aided  the  invader.    Probably  the  pollution  of  their  temple 

«Mucabeet  U,  81,  quoted  in  Hales's  Analysis,  vol.  ii,  p.  Ma. 
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by  ihe  king  of  Egypt,  and  the  persecation  which  followed  his  dis- 
i4>pointment»  was  the  cause  of  this. 

Antiochus  fiilly  appreciated  this  conduct  of  the  Jews ;  and,  as  they 
had  greatly  suffered  during  the  war,  he  wrote  to  his  generals,  com- 
manding them  to  pay  the  Jews  a  large  pension  for  the  support  of 
the  sacrifices  of  tiie  temple ;  to  afford  assistance  toward  finishing 
some  works  still  in  progress  in  the  sanctuary ;  to  grant  all  the  Jews 
perfect  liberty  to  live  according  to  their  own  civil  and  religious  laws; 
to  allow  the  whole  province  an  exemption  from  tascation  for  three 
years,  that  they  might  repair  the  losses  sustained  in  the  war ;  and, 
remitting  a  third  part  of  all  their  taxes  in  future.  Antiochus  also 
published  another  edict  throughout  his  kingdom,  in  which  he  spe- 
cially prohibits  any  foreigner  to  come  within  the  limits  of  the  tem- 
ple, or  to  bring  anything  into  the  city  of  Jerusalem  in  violation  of 
the  Jewish  law. 

As  the  conduct  of  the  Jews  in  this  instance  appeared  so  produc- 
tive of  national  advantage,  it  is  not  surprising  that  Josephus  should^ 
approve  the  course  taken  by  his  countrymen;  yet  this  behavior 
appears  to  be  denounced  by  Daniel  as  the  conduct  of  robbers. 
Dan.  xi,  14. 

Soon  after  this,  Simon  11.  died,  and  left  his  son  Onias,  third  of 
that  name,  as  his  successor.  He,  too,  was  a  good  man,  and  dis- 
posed to  govern  with  moderation,  and  to  preside  over  the  religious 
institutions  of  the  coimtry  with  piety  and  zeal ;  but  the  times  in 
which  he  lived  demanded  more  than  ordinary  ability.  During  the 
early  part  of  his  rule,  Antiochus,  who  had  manifested  uniform  kind- 
ness to  the  Jews,  was  murdered,  and  succeeded  in  the  government 
of  Syria  by  his  son  Seleucus.  He,  too,  for  awhile  greatly  favored 
the  Jews,  and  furnished  out  of  his  own  .treasury  the  costs  of  the 
sacrifices  for  the  temple.  2  Mace,  iii,  3.  At  this  time  the  land  en- 
joyed profound  peace  and  great  prosperity ;  while  the  piety  and 
seal  of  the  high  priest  carefully  watched  over  the  best  interests  of 
the  people. 

But  all  this  happiness  was  soon  after  destroyed  by  that  great 
bane  of  Jewish  prosperity,  intestine  strife.  It  happened  at  this 
time  that  one  Simon,  a  Benjamite,  held  a  very  important  office  un- 
der the  title  of  "  governor  of  the  temple."  He,  we  are  told,  quar- 
reled with  Onias  "  about  disorder  in  the  city."  2  Mace,  iii,  4.  What 
was  the  occasion  of  this  disorder,  or  why  it  caused  a  rupture  be- 
tween these  great  men,  we  are  not  informed ;  but  the  effects  of  the 
quarrel  were  ruinous.  For  Simon,  not  being  able  to  overcome  the 
high  priest,  who  was  greatly  beloved  and  respected,  determined  to 
sacrifice  his  country  to  his  anger.    He  therefore  fled  to  Apollonins, 
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who  was  then  governor  of  Palestine  under  the  Syrian  monarch,  and 
told  him  that  tibere  were  immense  treasures  deposited  in  the  temple 
at  Jerusalem,  which  might  at  any  time  be  taken  for  the  king's  use. 
The  governor  immediately  forwarded  this  information  to  Seleucus ; 
and,  his  exchequer  being  in  a  very  needy  condition,  he  immediately 
sent  Heliodorus  to  bring  these  treasures  to  Antioch. 

This  ofiScer,  anxious  to  obtain  his  object  with  the  least  possible 
disturbance  of  order,  pretended  that  he  was  ordered  to  inspect  the 
several  cities  of  Coelo- Syria  and  Phenicia.  With  this  ostensible 
object  he  came  to  Jerusalem,  where  he  was  received  with  great 
honor.  Here  he  acquainted  Onias  with  the  orders  ho  had  received 
from  the  king,  and  inquired  very  particularly  after  those  treasures. 
The  high  priest  told  him  that  there  were  treasures  in  that  sacred 
place,  but  that  they  consisted  of  goods  consecrated  to  the  service  of 
God,  of  money  laid  up  for  the  relief  of  widows  and  fatherless  chil- 
dren, beside  a  considerable  sum  deposited  there  for  security  by  Hir- 
canus  the  son  of  Tobias,  a  man  of  great  dignity.  Moreover,  the 
priest  added  that,  as  guardian  of  this  holy  sanctuary,  and  holding 
this  wealth  in  trust,  he  would  never  consent  to  its  being  taken  from 
its  rightful  owners.  This  remonstrance,  however,  not  being  suflS- 
cient  to  release  Heliodorus  from  the  positive  orders  which  he  had 
received,  he  persisted  in  enforcing  admission  into  the  temple,  for 
the  purpose  of  abstracting  the  treasure.  The  high  priest,  without 
resorting  to  the  use  of  arms,  did  his  utmost  to  obstruct  his  passage. 
When  the  case  became  known,  the  whole  city  was  moved,  and  the 
most  intense  feeling  displayed.  In  the  midst  of  this  confusion,  He- 
liodorus ordered  the  gates  of  the  temple  to  be  broken  down ;  and 
when  his  men  had  so  far  succeeded  in  this  work  as  to  open  a  way  to 
the  sacred  place,  and  the  officer  was  just  forcing  a  passage,  then, 
while  the  priests  were  in  an  agony  of  prayer,  and  the  people  in  a 
state  bordering  on  distraction,  God  interposed :  it  is  said  an  iippari- 
tion  appeared  to  the  Syrians ;  but,  frt)m  whatever  cause,  Heliodoms 
fell  senseless  to  the  ground,  and  was  obliged  to  be  carried  away  by 
his  attendants.  The  Jews  rejoiced  in  this  wonderful  deliverance ; 
but,  concerned  lest  any  evil  should  happen  to  Heliodorus,  Onias 
oflfered  sacrifices  and  prayers  on  his  behalf;  and,  when  he  recovered, 
he  returned  to  Antioch,  without  having  accomplished  the  object  of 
his  mission. 

When  Simon  found  that  he  had  failed  in  this  attempt,  he  pro- 
ceeded to  excite  the  people  against  the  high  priest,  until  a  tumult 
was  raised,  in  which  several  persons  were  killed.  Onias,  dreading 
the  effects  of  these  disorders,  and  finding  that  his  rival  Simon  was 
high  in  favor  with  ApoUonius  the  governor,  went  in  person  to  oom* 
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plam  to  Seleucns  at  Antioch.    This  had  the  desired  effect :  he  was 
^i;raciousl7  received,  and  Simon  was  banished. 

It  is  necessary  to  observe  here,  that  as  the  time  was  drawing  nigh 
when  the  Jewish  people  would  cease  to  be  the  Lord's  covenant  na- 
tion, and  ihe  recognized  depositary  of  truth  and  righteousness  in 
the  world,  we  see  Divine  Providence,  by  a  singular  and  frequently 
dissimilar  chain  of  agencies,  bringing  into  operation  two  great  ele- 
ments, calculated  to  effect  the  most  important  alterations  in  the  as- 
pect and  condition  of  the  world.  We  have,  first,  the  silent  progress 
of  a  giant  power,  which  was  destined  to  subdue  all  the  rival  nations 
of  the  earth,  (see  Appendix,  note  107,)  and  to  bring  all  the  known 
world  under  one  paramount  and  imperial  dominion;  while,  on  the 
other  hand,  an  equally  remarkable  concurrence  of  circumstances 
was,  to  say  the  least,  alleviating  the  curse  of  Babel,  and  affording  all 
nations  a  common  vehicle  of  communication,  by  which,  from  Judea 
as  a  centre,  the  knowledge  of  sacred  history,  and  of  the  great  truths 
of  Divine  revelation,  might  be  circulated  far  and  wide.  (See  Appen- 
dix, note  108.)  These  important  facts  will  soon  be  found  affecting 
the  character  and  relations  of  the  Jews. 

Soon  after  the  journey  of  Onias  to  Antioch,  by  which  means  he 
got  rid  of  his  factious  rival  Simon,  king  Seleucus  died,  and  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Antiochus  Epiphanes ;  who  was  mean  in  his  spirit,  low 
in  his  habits,  covetous  in  disposition,  and  exceedingly  cruel  in 
temper. 

The  evil  tendency  of  his  bad  character  was,  however,  rather  elicited 
by  the  corrupt  state  of  Jewish  morals,  than  voluntarily  directed 
against  this  people.  But  the  result  was  terrible  beyond  description. 
Soon  after  his  accession,  Jason,*  the  brother  of  the  high  priest,  pro- 
ceeded to  the  king  at  Antioch,  and  offered  a  great  increase  of  tri- 
bute, if  he  would  appoint  him  high  priest,  and  confine  his  deposed 
brother  Onias  in  his  capital.  The  necessities  of  the  king,  occasioned 
by  the  great  tribute  which  he  had  to  pay  to  Rome,  acting  upon  an 
unprincipled  and  covetous  mind,  induced  him  to  yield  a  ready  com- 
pliance with  this  infamous  proposal.  The  pious  and  venerable  Onias 
therefore  was  forthwith  deposed  and  banished,  and  Jason  invested 
with  the  high  priesthood. 

Finding  how  availing  money  was  with  the  young  monarch,  Jason 
gave  a  further  sum  for  libeiiy  to  erect  a  gymnasiimi  at  Jerusalem, 
for  the  celebration  of  Grecian  games  in  the  holy  city ;  and  to  build 
an  academy  for  teaching  youth  the  sciences,  after  the  manner  of 

^  It  is  said  that  the  proper  name  of  this  wicked  man  was  Joshua,  or  Jesus ;  but  that, 
anxious  to  propitiate  the  king,  and  divest  himself  as  far  as  possible  of  Jewish  peculiaritj, 
hn  gave  his  name  the  Greek  form  of  Jason. — Vmnenal  Hidory,  toI.  iii,  p.  48,  note. 
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Oreece ;  and  for  power  to  make  euch  Jews  as  he  thought  fit  free  of 
the  city  of  Antioch.  The  effect  of  these  licenses  tended  to  streng&en 
the  party  of  the  usurper,  and  at  the  same  time  to  inflict  a  terrible  blow 
on  the  great  cause  of  Jewish  nationality  and  religion.  The  acade> 
mies  were  erected,  and  Grecian  learning  cultivated.  His  gymnasium 
was  so  much  frequented,  that  priests  neglected  their  duties  at  the 
altar  to  contend  in  the  games.  As  these  exercises  were  performed 
naked,  it  induced  a  general  desire  to  avoid  the  distinguishing  mark 
of  Judaism.  "  The  only  avowed  purpose  of  these  athletic  exercisefl 
was  the  strengthening  of  the  body;  but  the  real  design  went  to  the 
gradual  changing  of  Judaism  for  Heathenism,  as  was  clearly  indi- 
cated by  the  pains  which  many  took  to  efface  the  mark  of  circum- 
cision. The  games,  besides,  were  closely  connected  with  idolatry; 
for  they  were  generally  celebrated  in  honor  of  some  Pagan  gcid. 
The  innovations  of  Jason  were  therefore  extremely  odious  to  the 
more  pious  part  of  the  nation,  and  even  his  own  adherents  did  not 
enter  fully  into  all  his  views." — Jahn's  Hebrew  Commonwealth^ 
vol.  i,  p.  308. 

So  extensively  did  this  impious  priest  carry  out  his  irreligious 
jmd  denationalizing  plans,  that  he  actually  sent  Jews  to  contend  in 
the  games  which  were  celebrated  at  Tyre  before  Antiochus,  althou^ 
ithey  were  avowedly  in  honor  of  Hercules ;  transmitting  by  them, 
at  the  same  time,  a  large  sum  to  be  presented  as  a  votive  ofieriog 
sto  the  god.  The  persons  intrusted  with  the  present  had,  however, 
so  much  more  sound  principle  than  their  master,  that  they  presented 
i;he  money  to  the  Tyrians  for  building  ships  of  war. 

About  this  time  Antiochus,  aware  that  the  king  of  Egypt  intended 
to  attempt  the  recovery  of  Judea  and  Phenicia,  in  making  a  tour  of 
these  provinces,  went  to  Jerusalem,  where  he  was  received  by  Jason 
with  great  splendor. 

This  apostate  high  priest  had  now  labored  for  three  years  to  de^ 
stroy  the  Jewish  constitution  and  religion,  when  he  found  himself 
the  victim  of  villany  similar  to  that  which  he  had  himself  practised. 
It  being  the  time  to  remit  the  annual  tribute  to  Antioch,  he  sent  it 
by  the  hand  of  his  younger  brother  Onias,  who,  carrying  out  in  his 
own  case  the  prevailing  desire  to  merge  all  Hebrew  distinctions  in 
an  accommodation  to  Greek  customs  and  manners,  had  taken  the 
name  of  Menelaus.  This  person,  in  his  intercourse  with  the  Syrias 
king,  instead  of  discussing  those  subjects  with  which  he  had  been 
charged  by  his  brother,  availed  himself  of  every  opportunity  of  in** 
sinuating  himself  into  the  good  graces  of  the  king :  and  having  to 
some  extent  succeeded,  he  ventured  to  bid  a  much  larger  sum  than 
Jason  had  paid  as  tribute,  and  was  accordingly  invested  with  the 

27* 
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kiigh  priesthood.  Thus  did  the  unworthy  descendants  of  Israel  bar- 
ter away  the  interests  of  their  country ;  and,  instead  of  uniting  their 
Clergies  to  make  Judea  strong  and  respectable  in  the  eyes  of  sur- 
rounding states,  they  looked  at  nothing  but  the  gratification  of  their 
own  low  and  sordid  passions. 

Menelaus  returned  to  Jerusalem  with  his  commission,  where,  as 
he  was  supported  by  the  powerful  sons  of  Tobias,  he  soon  found 
himself  at  the  head  of  a  formidable  party.  But,  notwithstanding 
this,  Jason  had  sufiScient  strength  to  resist  his  pretensions ;  and  the 
people  being  disgusted  with  his  infamous  treachery,  he  was  obliged 
to  return  to  Antioch.  Here,  the  further  to  commend  himself  to  the 
&yor  of  the  king,  he  and  his  friends  solemnly  abjured  the  Jewish 
religion,  and  engaged  to  bring  the  whole  Hebrew  people  to  take  the 
same  course,  and  to  assimilate  their  manners  and  institutions  in  all 
respects  to  the  model  of  the  Greeks.  On  making  these  promises, 
he  obtuned  a  military  force,  which  being  unable  to  resist,  Jason  fled 
to  the  country  of  the  Ammonites,  leaving  to  the  still  more  apostate 
Menelaus  the  government  of  Jerusalem.  He  proceeded  to  carry  out 
his  engagement  with  the  imperial  court  in  all  but  one  particular, — 
he  neglected  to  send  the  tribute  which  he  had  promised  to  pay 
After  having  been  repeatedly  reminded  of  his  obligation  in  vain,  he 
was  summoned  to  Aiitioch,  where  he  soon  found  that  the  amount 
must  at  once  be  paid ;  but  the  temporary  absence  of  the  king  at  the 
moment  of  his  arrival  gave  him  time  to  send  orders  back  to  Lysi- 
machus,  his  deputy  at  Jerusalem,  to  abstract  as  msmy  of  the  golden 
vessels  bom  the  temple  as  would  suffice  to  raise  the  money.  By 
these  means  he  realized  enough  to  pay  his  debt,  and,  besides,  to 
make  large  presents  to  Andronicus,  to  whom  Antiochus  had  intrusted 
the  direction  of  affairs  in  his  absence.  But  this  fact  coming  to  the 
knowledge  of  Onias,  the  deposed  high  priest,  who  resided  in  exile 
at  Antioch,  he  complained  so  severely  of  this  conduct,  that  an  insur- 
rection of  the  Jews  residing  in  the  capital  was  seriously  apprehended; 
in  consequence  of  their  anger  against  Menelaus.  At  his  instance, 
therefore,  Andronicus  murdered  the  pious  ex-high  priest  under  cir- 
cumstances of  the  greatest  baseness  and  atrocity.  This  sacrilegious 
conduct  was  equally  fruitful  of  mischief  at  Jerusalem ;  for  althou^ 
Lysimachus  had  three  thousand  men  under  his  command,  so  enraged 
were  the  populace  when  they  heard  what  had  been  done,  that  they 
attacked  him  and  his  guards,  and,  having  slain  many,  pursued  him 
into  the  temple,  where  he  was  destroyed. 

On  the  return  of  Antiochus  to  Antioch,  he  was  informed  of  the 
death  of  Onias  by  the  hand  of  Andronicus ;  and,  wicked  as  he  was, 
he  was  so  affected  at  the  enormity  of  this  crime,  that  he  ordered  that 
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officer  to  be  taken  to  the  spot  where  he  had  committed  the  marder, 
and  there  to  suffer  the  penalty  of  death.  2  Mace.  iy. 

These  collisions  and  murders  had  brought  Jerusalem  into  great 
trouble  and  difficulty,  and  rendered  the  rule  of  Menelaus  hatofol  to 
the  people.  While  the  Jewish  capital  was  in  this  distracted  con- 
dition, Antiochus  visited  Tyre.  The  Jewish  sanhedrim  (See  Ap- 
pendix, note  109)  took  advantage  of  the  proximity  of  the  king  to 
Jerusalem  to  send  three  persons  thither,  for  the  purpose  of  explain- 
ing the  unhappy  circumstances  of  the  Jewish  people,  and  of  showing 
that  this  was  attributable  to  the  conduct  of  the  high  priest.  Thej 
acquitted  themselves  so  well  in  this  duty,  that  Menelaus,  unable  to 
defend  himself,  had  recourse  to  his  usual  weapon,  bribery :  by  this 
means  he  gained  over  the  king's  favorite,  Ptolemy  Macron,  who  not 
only  induced  the  monarch  to  acquit  the  high  priest,  but  also  to  pat 
the  deputies  to  death. 

This  afforded  Menelaus  a  complete  victory ;  so  he  henceforth  pro- 
ceeded on  in  his  career  of  impiety  and  cruelty,  unchecked  by  in?rard 
principle  or  external  power.  During  this  time,  while  Antiochus  wis 
engaged  in  an  expedition  to  Egypt,  on  a  report  being  spread  that 
he  was  killed  before  Alexandria,  Jason,  who  had  been  long  sheltered 
among  the  Ammonites,  suddenly  appeared  before  Jerusalem  with  a 
band  of  one  thousand  resolute  men.  With  this  force,  by  the  aid  of 
his  friends  within  the  city,  he  easily  obtained  admission,  and  forced 
Menelaus  to  retire  into  the  citadel.  Being  thus  in  possession  of  the 
metropolis,  he  vented  his  rage  against  all  those  whom  he  suspected 
to  belong  to  the  party  of  his  brother:  this  led  to  the  most  shocking 
barbarity,  which,  however,  was  soon  terminated  by  the  approach  of 
Antiochus.  The  king,  having  invaded  Egypt  with  every  prospect 
of  success,  was  suddenly  arrested  in  his  progress  by  the  presence 
of  Roman  ambassadors,  who  insisted  on  his  immediate  retreat,  on 
pain  of  being  declared  an  enemy  to  Rome.  Not  daring  to  meet  the 
arms  of  the  republic,  he  sullenly  relinquished  his  prey ;  and,  re- 
turning, heard  that  the  Jews  had  rejoiced  at  the  rumor  respecting 
his  death,  and  were  now  in  a  state  of  insurrection  against  his  au- 
thority :  he  therefore  marched  directly  to  Jerusalem.  The  Jew8» 
aware  of  his  wrath,  closed  their  gates,  and  defended  their  city 
with  great  vigor ;  but  in  vain ;  they  could  not  resist  his  anny : 
Jnrusalem  was  taken  by  storm,*  and  subjected  to  the  most  horrid 
barbarities.  The  carnage  lasted  for  three  days;  and  it  is  said 
forty  thousand  persons  were  killed,  and  an  equal  number  taken  ftr 

^  Josephus,  in  hlfl  "  Antiqnities,"  appears  to  intimate  that  the  Jewi  did  not»  on  ttk 
occasion,  resist ;  bat  in  his  "  Wars,"  he  says,  that  Antiochns  took  the  city,  which  ii  ooa* 
firmed,  2  Mace,  t,  13;  Dlodonis  Siculos,  34,  "Book  of  Fragments,"  p.  726. 
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eiqptiyes,  and  sold  as  slaves  into  the  neighboring  countries.  Elated 
with  his  success,  he  caused  Menelaus  the  high  priest  to  lead  him 
into  the  temple,  even  into  the  most  holy  place.  Here  he  defiled 
the  sacred  vessels,  and  removed  all  the  gold,  valuables,  and  trea- 
sure which  had  been  laid  up  there,  even  to  the  veil  of  the  sanc- 
tuary. By  these  means  he  obtained  one  thousand  eight  hundred 
talents  of  gold  and  silver,  besides  the  gold  and  vessels  which  he 
took  from  the  temple ;  and  with  this  booty  he  marched  in  triumph 
to  Antioch.  2  Mace,  v,  21.  And  as  if  this  butchery  and  robbery 
was  not  a  sufficient  infliction  on  the  unhappy  Jews,  he  confirm^ 
Menelaus  in  the  high  priesthood,  and  appointed  one  Philip,  a  Phry- 
g^mi,  a  most  barbarous  man,  to  be  governor  of  the  country. 

These  measures  were  the  commencement  of  a  regular  system  of 
tyranny  and  slaughter.  After  two  years  from  the  spoiling  of  the 
temple  by  Antiochus,  he  sent  ApoUonius  to  Jerusalem,  with  an  army 
of  twenty-two  thousand  men.  He  came  in  a  peaceable  way,  and 
took  up  his  quarters  in  the  city,  until  the  first  Sabbath-day,  when  he 
sidlied  out  with  his  troops,  ordering  them  to  massacre  the  men,  and 
make  captives  of  all  the  women  and  children.  This  cruel  and  unex- 
pected attack  on  an  imarmed  population,  amid  the  sanctities  of  the 
Sabbath,  filled  Jerusalem  with  blood,  and  was  followed  by  universal 
rapine ;  the  houses  were  plundered  and  demolished,  the  walls  of  the 
eity  broken  down,  and  a  castle  built  on  Mount  Zion,  which  com- 
manded the  entrance  of  the  temple;  by  which  means  Apollonius 
obtained  entire  control  over  the  celebration  of  worship. 

These  preparations  appear  to  have  been  made  with  the  design  of 
carrying  out  a  preconceived  purpose  of  the  king.  Soon  afterward 
aa  edict  was  published  at  Antioch,  and  proclaimed  in  all  the  pro- 
vinces of  Syria,  commanding  the  people,  throughout  ihe  whole  em- 
pire, to  worship  the  gods  of  the  king,  and  to  acknowledge  no  religion 
but  his.  An  old  Greek  was  sent  to  Judea  to  enforce  this  law. 
Henceforth  all  the  services  of  the  temple  were  prohibited;  circum- 
cision, the  keeping  of  the  Sabbath,  and  every  observance  of  the  law, 
were  now  made  capital  offenses ;  all  the  copies  of  the  sacred  books 
that  could  be  found  were  destroyed.  Idolatrous  altars  were  erected 
in  every  city,  and  the  people  were  commanded  to  offer  sacrifices  to 
the  gods,  and  to  eat  swine's  flesh  every  month  on  the  birth-day  of 
the  king.  The  temple  at  Jerusalem  was  altered  and  profaned,  in 
accordance  with  this  infamous  policy.  The  sacred  building  was 
dedicated  to  Jupiter  Olympius ;  an  image  of  this  Heathen  deity  set 
up ;  and,  on  the  altar  of  Jehovah,  another  smaller  one  was  erected, 
on  which  to  sacrifice  to  Jupiter.  1  Mace,  i,  41-64 ;  2  Mace.  v. 

The  Jews  had  never  before  been  subjected  to  a  persecution  ao 
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directly  leveled  against  all  tiieit  institutions,  and  enforced  with  such 
diligent  and  persevering  malignity.  The  execution  of  these  laws 
was  as  execrable  as  their  object.  Two  women,  having  circumcised 
their  infants  with  their  own  hands,  being  detected,  were  led  through 
the  streets  of  Jerusalem,  with  their  infants  hung  about  their  necks, 
and  then  cast  from  the  highest  part  of  the  walls  of  the  city,  and 
dashed  to  pieces.  On  another  occasion  a  thousand  men,  women,  and 
children  were  discovered  secretly  observing  the  Sabbath  in  a  cave, 
and  all  barbarously  put  to  death  by  the  inhuman  Philip. 

Antiochus  was  enraged  to  find  that  so  many  of  the  Jews  resisted 
his  will ;  and  his  wrath  was  perhaps  rendered  more  intense,  because 
the  Samaritans  had  readily  submitted  to  his  edict,  and  allowed  their 
temple  to  be  dedicated  to  Jupiter  Xenios,  or,  "the  protector  of 
strangers."  He  therefore  came  in  person  to  Jerusalem,  to  enforce 
the  law,  or  extirpate  the  people.  His  first  victim  was  Eleazar,  a 
very  aged  scribe,  who,  when  commanded  to  eat  swine's  flesh,  posi- 
tively refused,  and  although  ninety  years  of  age,  upheld  the  religion 
of  his  Grod  with  sterling  energy ;  and,  at  last,  exhorting  others  to 
follow  his  example,  died  imder  the  lash  of  the  tyrant.  A  mother 
and  her  seven  sons,  all  grown  up,  acted  in  the  same  heroic  manner. 
The  young  men,  refusing  to  transgress  the  law,  were  subjected,  in 
succession,  to  the  most  horrid  tortures,  until  every  one  of  them,  and, 
lastly,  the  mother  also,  died  martyrs  for  the  cause  of  truth  and 
righteousness.  2  Mace.  vii. 

These  atrocities  produced  the  results  which  always  follow  sudi 
deeds,  where  any  manly  spirit  or  nobility  of  soul  remains.  Men 
who  had  a  conscientious  regard  for  the  law  of  their  God  and  the  reli- 
gion of  their  fathers,  and  whose  minds  were  not  so  debased  by 
slavery  as  to  have  lost  every  noble  attribute  of  human  nature,  would 
prefer  dying  in  a  patriotic  resistance  to  such  tyranny,  ratiier  than  to 
perish  tamely  under  the  power  of  the  tyrant.  The  man  who  first 
dared  to  adopt  this  course  was  an  aged  priest,  name  Mattathias,  the 
father  of  five  sons,  all  distinguished  for  bodily  strength  and  nobility 
of  mind.  When  the  king's  officers  came  to  the  city  of  Modin,  where 
this  family  resided,  to  make  the  Jews  sacrifice  to  the  Heathen  gods, 
they  invited  Mattathias  to  bring  his  sons  and  brethren  first  to  the 
sacrifice,  that  the  influence  of  his  character  and  office,  as  a  mkr, 
might  induce  others  to  follow  his  example ;  that  he  might  thus  be 
regarded  as  one  of  "  the  king's  friends."  The  aged  priest  indig- 
nantly refused  compliance,  protesting  that,  if  himself  and  his  soiiB 
stood  alone,  they  would  adhere  to  the  law  and  ordinances  of  Gk>d. 
While  he  was  thus  declaring  his  determination,  he  saw  one  of  tlMI 
apostate  Jews  oome  forth  to  the  altar  to  ofl^r  sacrifice.    This  fl»* 
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grant  wd  roused  the  spirit  of  the  priest :  inflamed  with  ieal«  he  ran 
toward  the  culprit,  and,  in  the  sight  of  all  the  people,  inflicted  on  him 
the  punishment  which  the  law  denounced  against  idolatiy, — he  slew 
him  upon  the  altar.  He  also  killed  the  king's  commissioner,  who 
had  been  sent  to  compel  the  people  to  sacrifice,  and  pulled  down  the 
altar;  then,  running  through  the  city,  crying,  widi  a  loud  voice, 
"  Whosoever  is  zealous  of  the  law,  and  maintaineth  the  covenant,  let 
him  follow  me,"  (1  Mace,  ii,  27,)  he,  with  his  sons,  abandoned  all  the 
property  they  had  in  the  city,  and  went  out  into  the  wilderness. 
They  were  quickly  followed  by  many  others ;  and,  as  soon  as  it  was 
noised  abroad,  great  numbers  crowded  to  their  retreat,  until  Matta- 
thiaa  found  himself  at  the  head  of  a  considerable  body  of  men. 

Having  placed  himself  and  his  friends  in  this  position,  the  vener- 
able priest  addressed  hihiself  to  the  arduous  duty  which  he  had  un- 
dertaken with  becoming  gravity  and  zeal.  The  first  point  which 
appears  to  have  engaged  his  attention  was,  the  proper  line  of  conduct 
which  they  were  bound  to  pursue  with  respect  to  the  Sabbath. 
Hitherto  the  Jews  bad  always  regarded  themselves  as  under  a  reli- 
^ous  obligation  to  avoid  aJl  warlike  operations  on  that  holy  day. 
To  such  an  extent  had  this  been  carried,  that  they  would  not  defend 
themselves,  even  when  attacked.  Their  Heathen  foes,  therefore, 
generally  selected  the  sacred  day  for  their  assaults,  that  they  might 
secure  their  object  without  resistance.  But  Mattathias,  having  con- 
sidered the  subject  with  his  friends,  and  consulted  such  learned 
scribes  as  he  had  access  to,  decided  that,  although  it  was  not  right 
to  provoke  a  combat  on  the  Sabbath-day,  it  was,  nevertheless,  their 
duty,  if  attacked  on  thalt  day,  to  defend  themselves,  and  resist  the 
aggression.  1  Mace,  ii,  41.  This  was  a  most  important  decision,  and 
had  a  mighty  influence  upon  the  results  of  the  ensuing  war. 

The  general  course  of  proceeding  adopted  by  the  aged  chief  seems, 
also,  to  merit  particular  attention.  He  did  not  shrink  from  engaging 
any  of  the  Syrian  forces  that  came  in  his  way ;  but  his  principal  ob- 
ject, or,  at  least,  his  immediate  design,  does  not  appear  to  have  been 
the  expulsion  of  the  Syrians.  As  a  patriotic  soldier,  this  might  have 
been  expected ;  but  as  a  patriotic  priest,  he  thought  it  wiser  to  act 
differently.  He  appears  to  have  viewed  the  humbled  and  prostrate 
c<mdition  of  Israel  as  the  result  of  the  infidelity  of  the  people ;  and 
therefore  directed  his  energies  to  the  restoration  of  the  Jewish  fidth. 
With  this  object  he  marched  from  town  to  town,  destroying  all  idola- 
trous altars,  punishing  with  death,  or  driving  into  other  lands,  those 
that  had  apostatized  from  the  faith,  recovering  the  sacred  books  which 
had  been  concealed,  and  restoring  again  the  law,  the  worship,  and  the 
authority  of  Jehovah.    In  these  efforts  he  was  eminently  suocessfoL 
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Those  who  had  not  been  circumcised  submitted  to  that  rite ;  and 
not  only  was  the  religious  aspect  of  the  country  soon  greatly  im- 
proved, but  some  important  advantages  were  gained  over  the  enemy. 
When  the  venerable  Mattathias  foimd  his  end  approaching,  he  exhort- 
ed his  sons  to  devote  their  lives  to  the  holy  cause  in  which  they  had 
been  engaged,  reminding  them  of  the  noblest  examples  in  Hebrew 
history.  He  then  advised  them  to  regard  their  brother  Simon  as 
their  counselor,  on  account  of  his  wisdom ;  and  Judas  he  appointed 
the  captain,  because  of  his  strength  and  bravery :  him  he  sumamed 
•inp^a  Maccabeus,  or,  *'  the  hammerer."*  Thus  Mattathias  blessed 
his  sons,  and  died  in  a  good  old  age. 

On  the  death  of  his  father,  Judas  took  the  command  of  the  band 
which  had  been  gathered  together,  about  six  thousand  men,  2  Mace, 
viii,  1 ;  and,  as  soon  as  the  days  of  mourning  had  expired,  proceeded 
to  carry  on  the  war.  This  may  be  called  the  war  of  Jewish  indepen- 
dence. From  the  time  of  their  return  from  captivity,  the  Jews  had 
been  always  in  entire  subjection  to  Gentile  powers.  At  first  they 
were  a  part  of  the  Persian  empire ;  they  then  passed  under  the  do- 
minion of  Alexander ;  on  the  division  of  his  kingdom  they  were  sub- 
jected to  Egypt ;  and,  lastly,  had  been  attached  to  the  Greek  king- 
dom of  Syria.  Nor  is  it  probable  that  the  Jews  would  have  made 
any  vigorous  efforts  to  obtain  freedom  and  self-government,  if  they 
had  been  ruled  with  tolerance  and  moderation.  But  the  boundless 
cruelty  and  insane  impiety  of  Antiochus  were  too  much  for  endu- 
rance, by  men  of  such  energy  and  intellect  as  the  Jews.  Besides, 
the  time  was  peculiarly  appropriate  for  such  an  attempt.  The  dis- 
jointed fragments  of  the  Macedo-  Grecian  empire  were  becoming  daQy 
more  feeble  and  disorganized ;  while  the  mighty  power  of  Rome  was 
steadily  advancing,  giving  constant  evidence  of  her  great  purpose  and 
destiny, — to  govern  the  world.  It  was,  therefore,  the  manifest  policy 
of  Rome  to  encourage,  rather  than  to  suppress,  efforts  made  by  states, 
subject  to  the  kingdoms  of  Syria  and  Egypt,  for  the  purpose  of  ob- 
taining independence. 

Under  such  circumstances  Judas  commenced  his  martial  career. 
We  are  desirous  of  giving  a  clear  exhibition  of  the  prominent  events 
of  Jewish  history,  and  particularly  of  this  period;  but  we  hare  no 
partiality  for  extended  details  of  bloodshed  and  slaughter :  our  ac- 
count of  these  mUitary  efforts  will  therefore  be  as  condensed  as  may 
be  consistent  with  perspicuity. 

The  first  efforts  of  Judas  were  directed  to  the  recovery  of  ilie 
s^ngholds  and  fortresses  which  constituted  the  important  militvy 

"  A  similar  i^pellmtion  wm  giyon  to  ChArlei  of  Rrtnoe,  who  wu  sanamod  MwritU  m^ 
••IhehAiniBer.** 
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positions  of  the  country.  By  a  series  of  actions,  planned  with  great 
boldness,  and  executed  with  equal  daring,  he  obtained  possession  of 
the  most  important  of  these,  and  made  his  name  terrible  to  Syrians/ 
Samaritans,  and  apostate  Jews.  At  the  same  time,  those  Hebrews 
who  had  fled  into  exile,  rather  than  conform  to  the  Grecian  idolatry, 
gradually  returned  and  ranged  themselves  under  his  standard.  It 
was  fortunate  for  the  cause  of  Jewish  freedom,  that  while  Judas  was 
pursuing  this  career  of  success,  and  securing  to  himself  a  basis  for 
future  and  more  decisive  achievements,  Antiochus  was  wasting  his 
time  and  squandering  his  resources  in  a  series  of  foolish,  but  very 
costly,  games  and  entertainments  at  Antioch.  At  length  Apollonius, 
the  Syrian  governor  of  Judea  and  Samaria,  perceiving  that  ^e  course 
of  Judas  could  no  longer  be  concealed  or  endured,  gathered  an  army, 
and  proceeded  to  attack  him.  Judas,  not  at  all  daunted  by  the  su- 
perior numbers  of  the  enemy,  did  not  avoid  the  combat.  The  result 
was  a  total  defeat  of  the  Syrian  army,  which  left  ApoUonius,  their 
general,  and  a  great  number  of  his  men,  dead  on  the  field.  Judas, 
in  this  encounter,  took  the  spoil  of  the  enemy,  and  particularly  the 
sword  of  ApoUonius,  which  he  used  ever  afterwards. 

This  defeat  greatly  enraged  Antiochus ;  and  he  again  vowed  the 
total  extermination  of  the  Jewish  race.  But  his  exchequer  was  empty, 
and  he  was  obliged  to  wait  until  he  could  obtain  the  means  of  bring- 
ing a  sufiScient  force  into  the  field. 

While  the  wicked  king  of  Syria  was  preparing  to  take  the  war  into 
his  own  hands,  Seron,  the  deputy-governor  of  Coelo-Syria,  marched 
against  Judas,  hoping  to  crush  this  rebellion  before  the  king  had  com- 
pleted his  arrangements.  With  this  object  he  marched  to  Beth-ho- 
ron,  where  Judas,  with  a  small  body  of  men,  met  him.  These  were 
00  wearied  with  their  march,  and  so  terrified  at  the  number  of  the 
Syrian  army,  that  they  desired  to  avoid  the  conflict.  But,  Judas  as- 
suring them  that  the  battle  did  not  depend  upon  the  number  of  war- 
riors, but  upon  the  blessing  of  Grod,  they  took  courage ;  and,  their 
captain  bravely  leading  them  on,  the  Syrian  host  was  completely 
routed,  and  Seron  was  killed. 

This  new  success  induced  Philip,  the  governor  of  Jerusalem,  to 
assure  Antiochus  that  Judea  would  be  lost  to  the  Syrian  kingdom, 
unless  speedily  relieved  by  an  efficient  army.  At  this  news,  the  rage 
and  embarrassment  of  tiie  king  were  greatly  increased.  He  found 
that,  while  large  and  vigorous  eflbrts  were  immediately  indispensable 
in  Judea,  his  resources  were  nearly  exhausted.  Rousing  himself^ 
therefore,  from  his  luxury  and  sloth,  he  took  a  part  of  his  forces  and 
marched  into  Persia,  hoping  thus  to  accumulate  sufficient  treasure  to 
supply  his  wants,  leaving  Lysias  in  charge  of  the  government  at  home^ 
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with  orders  to  invade  Judea,  and  destroy  all  the  Jews.  This  officer 
delayed  not  to  carry  the  wishes  of  his  sovereign  into  ef!lBct.  He  ao- 
eordingly  dispatched  Ptolemy  Macron,  governor  of  Coolo- Syria  and 
Phenicia,  with  !Nicanor  and  Gorgias,  two  experienced  officers,  and 
forty  thousand  men,  with  strict  orders  to  see  the  king's  commands 
punctually  obeyed.  These  proceeded  to  Emmaus,  where  they  were 
reinforced  by  seven  thousand  horse. 

Judas  immediately  marched  his  little  army  to  meet  them ;  and, 
having  encouraged  his  men  by  recapitulating  their  past  exploits,  he 
proclaimed,  according  to  the  Mosaic  law,  that  all  who  had  married 
wives,  planted  vineyards,  or  felt  their  hearts  fail,  should  have  leave 
to  depart.  This  license  reduced  the  numbers  of  his  men  to  tiiree 
thousand;  and  even  these  few  intrepid  men  were  but  imperfectly 
armed.  He  then  marched  his  little  band  to  Mizpeh.  to  seek  Divine 
aid  by  prayer,  fasting,  and  sacrifice ;  and  then  proceeded  to  the  vicini- 
ty of  the  opposing  army,  telling  his  men  that  he  should  attack  them 
the  next  morning.  In  the  evening,  however,  he  was  informed  by  his 
scouts,  that  Gorgias  was  coming  that  night,  with  five  thousand  foot, 
and  one  thousand  horse,  hoping  to  surprise  and  cut  him  off.  He  deem- 
ed this  a  favorable  opportunity  to  make  a  bold  attack  on  the  main 
body  of  the  enemy.  He  therefore  marched  his  troops,  and  fell  sud- 
denly on  the  Syrian  army,  which,  weakened  by  the  absence  of  the 
detachment  under  Gorgias,  and  thrown  into  confusion  by  the  sudden- 
ness of  the  attack,  was  completely  routed,  with  the  loss  of  three  thou- 
sand men,  and  all  their  camp,  baggage,  and  spoil.  Meantime  Gor- 
gias, who  had  in  vain  sought  the  Jewish  army  among  the  mountain!^ 
returned  with  his  men,  weary  and  dispirited,  and,  on  conung  to  his 
camp,  found  it  fired,  and  the  main  body  of  the  army  dispersed.  This 
threw  his  troop  into  such  a  panic,  that,  in  defiance  of  all  his  effort^ 
they  threw  down  their  arms,  and  fled.  In  the  pursuit,  Judas  killed 
six  thousand  more  of  the  enemy,  and  completely  supplied  his  wants 
by  the  spoil  of  the  Syrian  camp ;  for  here  he  not  only  obtained  arms 
and  furniture,  but  he  found  that  so  certainly  was  success  presumed 
by  the  Syrian  army,  that  many  merchants  accompanied  it,  prepared 
with  large  sums  of  money  to  buy  the  Jewish  captives.  These,  also, 
with  their  treasure,  fell  into  his  hands,  and  abundantly  provided  him 
with  means  to  carry  on  the  war. 

In  another  respect  the  result  of  this  victory  was  even  more  advan- 
tageous to  the  Jewish  chief.  His  countrymen  now  found  that  his 
cause  was  not  so  desperate  as  they  had  imagined.  They  therefbrs 
rallied  around  him  in  increasing  numbers,  and  he  soon  found  him- 
self at  the  head  of  a  respectable  force. 

When  intelligence  of  this  defeat  reached  Antioch,  Lysias  coUecfeed 
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an  anny  of  sixty  thousand  foot,  and  five  thousand  horse,  and,  placing 
himself  at  its  head,  mardied  to  Jndea  iiirough  Idumea.  But,  while 
investing  Bethsura,  a  frontier  fortress,  Judas,  with  ten  thousand 
men,  attacked  him,  and  routed  his  army,  killing  fire  thousand  of  his 
men.  This  victory  threw  the  whole  country  open  to  the  Maccabean 
diief,  and  so  terrified  the  Syrian  soldiers,  that  Lysias  was  com- 
pelled to  seek  troops  in  distant  countries  for  a  new  expedition. 

Judas  now  returned  to  Jerusalem,  where  he  repaid  and  purified 
the  temple.  The  sacrifices  were  recommenced  on  the  same  day  on 
which,  three  yeturs  before,  the  temple  had  been  dedicated  to  Jupiter 
Olympius.  The  new  dedication  was  celebrated  for  eight  days  with 
great  joy  and  gratitude.  The  stronghold,  which  had  been  built  upon 
Mount  Zion,  still  continued  in  possession  of  the  Syrians  and  apos- 
tate Jews.  These  were  always  ready  to  sally  out,  and  destroy  any 
who  might  be  seen  attending  the  services  of  the  sanctuary.  Nor 
had  Judas  suflScient  time  to  concentrate  his  army,  and  reduce  this 
fortress ;  nor  could  he  afibrd  to  detadi  a  force  strong  enough  efiec-* 
tually  to  blockade  it.  He  therefore  built  a  hi^  wall,  to  protect  the 
temple  from  tius  danger. 

Judas  now  turned  his  attention  to  those  neighboring  tribes  which 
had  made  aggressions  upon  Judea  during  the  time  of  trouble  and 
subjection.  He  first  marched  against  the  Idumeans,  who  had  taken 
possession  of  the  southern  parts  of  Judea.  These  he  subdued,  and 
burned  their  towers.  2  Mace,  x,  15-23.  His  next  object  was  the 
dnstisement  of  the  Ammonites,  who  had  occupied  the  country 
about  Jazer,  on  the  east  of  the  Jordan,  where,  in  a  series  of  battles, 
he  defeated  them.  Verses  24-38.  Gilead,  Galilee,  and  Bozrah  were 
in  succession  the  scene  of  his  exploits.  Wherever  Jews  were  con- 
fined or  oppressed,  or  an  organized  opposition  was  preparing,  this 
unwearied  chief  was  seen,  alike  active,  prudent,  and  valiant.  In 
many  cases  he  found  small  numbers  of  Jews  persecuted  by  the  Hea- 
then, and  for  whom,  in  their  isolated  position,  he  could  afibrd  no 
permanent  defense.  These  he  removed  into  Judea,  with  their  wives 
and  children,  thus  saving  them  from  much  future  danger,  and  con- 
centrating the  strength  of  the  nation.  Antiochus  was  informed  of 
these  successes  of  the  Jews  while  in  Persia;  and,  agonized  with 
vexation,  he  set  out  on  his  return,  but  died  on  the  journey.  1  Mace, 
f  i,  1-16 ;  2  Mace.  ix. 

At  ttie  commencement  of  the  following  reign,  the  Jews  were 
flreated  kindly  by  Ptolemy  Macro ;  but  he  soon  afterwards  commit- 
ted suicide :  when  Lysias,  the  regent  of  the  kingdom,  again  invaded 
Judea,  and  laid  siege  to  Bethsura  a  second  time,  and  was  again  de-* 
feated  with  great  loss  by  Judas.    Soon  after  this  victoiy,  Judas  mm 
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enabled  to  terminate  this  war  with  Syria.    The  Roman  ambaooa 
dorg  then  in  Antioch  appear  to  have  aided  in  obtaining  this  peace. 
2  Mace,  xi,  34-38. 

The  Syrian  garrison  on  Mount  Zion  still  continued  its  harassing 
annoyance ;  and  Judas,  freed  from  external  aggression,  now  deter- 
mined to  reduce  it ;  but  intelligence  of  his  measures  having  reached 
Antioch,  Judea  was  again  invaded  by  Lysias,  with  an  army  of  one 
himdred  thousand  foot,  twenty  thousand  horse,  and  elephants  and 
chariots.  To  this  host  no  open  opposition  could  be  ofiered ;  but, 
while  they  were  besieging  Bethsura,  Judas,  in  a  night  attack,  cot 
off  four  thousand  men,  and  retired  in  safety  before  day-break.  On 
the  next  day  a  battle  was  fought;  but  Judas,  to  save  his  little  band 
from  being  surrounded,  was  obliged  to  retreat  to  Jerusalem,  the  for- 
tifications of  which  he  had  strengthened.  In  this  conflict  he  lost  his 
youngest  brother.  1  Mace,  vi,  19-51. 

These  desperate  efforts  appeared  fruitless :  Bethsura  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  enemy,  Jerusalem  was  closely  invested,  and  all  the  ad- 
vantage which  had  been  earned  at  the  cost  of  so  much  danger  and 
blood  seemed  about  to  be  lost  forever ;  when  Providence  interfered. 
Lysias  heard  that  Philip,  who  had  been  appointed  regent  by  the  late 
king,  had  entered  Syria  at  the  head  of  an  aVmy  levied  in  Media  and 
Persia.  He  therefore  made  peace  with  Judas,  acceding  to  all  his 
demands.  Yet,  on  being  admitted  into  Jerusalem  after  the  treaty, 
he  immediately  violated  it  by  breaking  down  the  walls  of  the  dtj : 
he  then  retired  to  Antioch.  One  favorable  result  of  this  event  was, 
the  removal  of  Menelaus,  who,  being  now  in  disfavor,  was  taken 
away  with  the  Syrian  army,  and  soon  after  put  to  death.  Alcimus 
was  appointed  high  priest  in  his  stead. 

But  this  person  not  being  in  the  regular  succession  to  the  hi^ 
priesthood,  and  withal  an  unprincipled  and  wicked  man,  the  Jews 
refused  to  allow  him  to  enter  upon  the  office.  He  accordingly  re- 
turned with  his  adherents  to  Antioch,  and  complained  of  the  affironfe 
thus  oflfered  to  the  monarch,  and  the  injury  inflicted  on  himseUl 
Accordingly,  Demetrius,  who  had  escaped  from  Rome,  and  was  now 
on  the  throne,  sent  an  army  under  Bacchides  into  Judea,  to  estab- 
lish Alcimus  in  his  office  by  force.  This  general  entered  the  ooon- 
try  as  if  on  a  peaceful  mission,  until,  having  got  some  Jews  in  his 
power,  he  treacherously  put  them  to  deatii.  But,  being  unable  to 
decoy  Judas,  he  left  a  force  sufficient  to  protect  Alcimus,  and  re- 
tired to  Antioch.  Judas,  who  had  retreated  before  the  superior 
forces  of  Bacchides,  on  hearing  of  his  departure,  immediately  iqp- 
peared,  and,  marching  through  the  land  at  the  head  of  his  troop,  in^ 
flicted  summary  punishment  on  those  Jews  who  had  apostatiied 
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firom  the  faith.  Alcimos,  unable  to  make  any  effectual  resistance, 
Bgdia.  repaired  to  Antioch,  and  renewed  his  complaints.  Demetrius 
now  sent  another  army  under  Nicanor,  who  had  special  orders  either 
to  kill  Judas,  or  to  take  him  prisoner. 

This  officer,  like  his  predecessors,  endeavored,  by  a  show  of 
friendship,  to  get  Judas  into  his  power ;  but  in  vain.  War  was 
therefore  renewed.  In  the  first  battle  the  Syrians  were  defeated, 
and  !Nicanor  obliged  to  take  refuge  in  the  fortress  on  Mount 
Zion.  In  a  second  conflict,  fought  soon  after,  he  lost  his  life,  and 
his  army  was  entirely  destroyed  or  dispersed.  After  this  victory, 
the  Jews  enjoyed  a  season  of  quiet,  which  Judas  improved  by 
sending  an  embassy  to  Rome,  to  solicit  the  friendship  of  that  great 
nation.  The  ambassadors  were  favorably  received,  and  an  alliance 
entered  into,  which,  although  it  precluded  the  imperial  power  from 
no  right,  was  calculated  to  benefit  the  Jews.  At  the  same  time  the 
senate  sent  orders  to  Demetrius,  forbidding  him  in  future  to  en- 
croach upon  Judea.  (Justin,  xxxvi,  3 ;  2  Mace,  iv,  11 ;  1  Mace,  viii.) 

Before  the  return  of  these  ambassadors,  or  the  communication 
from  the  senate  of  Rome  could  reach  Demetrius,  he  had  sent  ano- 
ther army,  under  Bacchides,  into  Judea.  Having  in  his  way  secured 
the  famous  cave  of  Maseloth  in  Galilee,  he  appeared  before  Jerusa-* 
lem,  with  twenty  thousand  foot  and  two  thousand  horse.  Judas, 
emboldened  by  continual  success,  ventured  to  attack  this  army  with 
his  own,  which  at  the  first  was  but  three  thousand ;  and  of  these  the 
fiu:  greater  number,  shrinking  from  the  unequal  conflict,  deserted 
before  the  battle.  With  those  few  followers  the  intrepid  chief  as- 
sailed ihe  right  wing  of  the  Syrian  army,  broke  it,  and  pursued  it 
to  a  considerable  distance ;  but  as  he  had  no  reserve  to  keep  the 
left  wing  of  the  enemy  in  check,  it  moved  round,  and  completely 
inclosed  the  Jewish  band.  On  this  occasion  Judas  was  slsdn,  afl^ 
having  performed  prodigies  of  valor. 

K  ever  praise  was  deserved  by  any  soldier-patriot,  it  was  earned 
by  this  noble-minded  Jew.  His  sphere  of  action  did  not  place  na- 
tions at  his  feet,  or  give  him  an  opportunity  of  marshaling  myriads ; 
yet,  making  a  proper  estimate  of  his  small  resources  and  his  great 
achievements,  the  Hebrew  hero,  during  the  six  years  of  his  martial 
career,  will  not  be  disparaged,  when  placed  in  comparison  with  any 
warrior  whose  deeds  have  been  heralded  by  history,  or  formed  the 
Aeme  of  poetic  inspiration. 

After  the  death  of  Judas,  the  apostate  Jews,  under  the  protection 
of  the  Syrians,  again  recovered  strength,  and  were  placed  by  the 
Syrian  general  in  possession  of  all  offices  of  trust  throughout  the . 
country ;  while,  at  the  same  time,  no  mercy  was  shown  by  Bac- 
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chides  to  any.  one  who  was  known  to  have  been  a  follower  of 
Judas. 

In  this  crisis  those  who  still  adhered  to  the  worship  of  Jehovah, 
and  were  willing  to  hazard  their  lives  in  his  cause,  gathered  them* 
selves  together,  and  made  Jonathan,  the  youngest  brother  of  Judas, 
their  captain.  Under  his  command  they  withdrew  to  the  wilderness. 
**  After  a  few  skirmishes  with  the  Arab  tribes  in  that  neighborhood, 
Jonathan  sent  the  wives  and  children  of  his  soldiers  to  the  Maeb*^ 
theans,  under  a  convoy,  commanded  by  his  eldest  brother  Johajum, 
or  John,  Caddis,  (Kaddl^  ^^la.)  But  while  on  their  way,  they  were 
attacked  and  plundered,  and  John  himself  was  slain  by  the  Arabic 
tribe  of  Jambri  from  Medaba." — JahrCs  Hebrew  Commonwealth^ 
vol.  i,  p.  338. 

This  was  a  serious  loss,  but  it  did  not  dispirit  the  Maccabetn 
chief  He  retired  to  the  marshes  of  Jordan ;  and  being  furiously 
assailed*  by  Bacchides  with  a  greatly  superior  force,  after  a  brave 
defense,  the  captain  and  his  gallant  band  plunged  into  the  river, 
swam  to  the  other  side,  and  escaped. 

The  Syrian  general  then  returned  to  Jerusalem,  repaired  the 
fortifications  of  the  castle  on  Mount  Zion,  and  strengthened  several 
fortresses  throughout  the  country,  providing  them  with  arms  and 
provisions,  that  the  garrisons  of  these  posts  might  always  hold  Judea 
in  subjection. 

Alcimus  was  now  confirmed  in  the  high  priesthood ;  nor  was  it 
likely  that  his  tenure  of  the  oflBce  would  be  soon  disturbed.  But  he 
was  in  a  position  which  brought  him  in  a  very  special  manner  under 
the  eye  of  Jehovah :  he  dared  in  these  circumstances  to  transgress 
yet  more  fearfully,  and  he  died.  He  commanded  (in  all  probability, 
in  compliment  to  his  Syrian  friends)  that  the  wall,  separating  the 
court  of  the  Gentiles  from  the  court  of  the  Israelites,  should  be 
thrown  down ;  but  as  he  was  commanding  this,  he  was  smitten  with 
palsy,  so  that  he  could  not  speak,  and  died  in  great  agony.  Bac- 
chides, in  consequence,  retired  to  Antioch,  and  the  Jews  had  two 
years  of  tranquillity. 

Jonathan  and  his  friends  did  their  utmost  during  this  interval  to 
strengthen  their  cause,  and  increase  their  numbers ;  until  they  had 
become  so  formidable,  that  the  apostate  Jews  sent  to  inform  Deme- 
trius,  king  of  Syria,  of  their  growing  strength,  and  to  invite  him  to 
cut  them  off.  Bacchides  was  accordingly  sent  again  into  Judea 
with  his  army ;  but  Jonathan,  having  discovered  the  design  of  the 
apostate  Jews  to  seize  his  person,  and  deliver  him  up  to  i^e  Syrian 
general,  had  fifty  of  the  principal  conspirators  put  to  death.  This 
prevented  the  others  from  attempting  anyttiing.     The  forces  of 
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Jonathan  did  not  enable  him  to  meet  Bacchides  in  the  field.  He 
therefore  retired  to  Bethbasi,  a  fortified  place  in  the  wilderness, 
which  he  repaired,  and  put  into  such  a  posture  of  defense,  that  the 
utmost  efforts  of  the  Syrians  could  not  reduce  it.  Bacchides,  enraged 
at  his  failure,  raised  the  siege,  and  in  his  wrath  put  to  death  many 
of  those  Jews  who  had  invited  him  to  undertake  this  disastrous  cam* 
paign.  On  his  retiring  firom  Bethbasi,  Jonathan  sent  an  embassy 
after  him,  with  proposals  of  peace,  which  were  accepted,  and  sworn 
to  by  both  parties. 

The  afiiurs  of  Syria  now  afforded  some  prospect  of  good  for  the 
Jewish  people.  Demetrius  Soter  having  made  himself  obnoxious 
to  the  surroimding  states,  and  given  himself  up  to  luxury,  a  young 
man  of  obscure  birth  was  put  forward,  who  pretended  to  be  the  son 
of  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  and  as  such  laid  claim  to  the  Syrian  throne. 
Having,  by  means  of  this  exteraal  support,  raised  an  army  and  made 
himself  formidable,  under  the  title  of  Alexander  Balas,  Demetrius 
was  roused  from  his  sloth.  In  those  circumstances,  the  rival  par- 
ties saw  the  importance  of  winning  over  the  Jews.  Demetrius 
therefore  sent  to  Jonathan,  offering  to  make  him  governor  of  Judea, 
and  ordering  all  the  hostages  detained  in  the  citadel  of  Jerusalem 
to  be  released,  giving  him,  at  the  same  time,  full  power  to  levy  troops. 
By  using  this  letter,  Jonathan  obtained  the  release  of  the  hostages, 
and  the  retirement  from  Judea  of  all  the  Syrian  garrisons,  except 
that  of  Bethsura,  and  the  citadel  of  Zion,  which  were  still  held  for 
the  Syrians ;  but  which  were  occupied  chiefly  by  apostate  Jews. 

Alexander  Balas  was  not  behind  his  rival  in  his  offers.  He  called 
Jonathan  his  friend  and  brother,  sent  him  a  golden  crown,  and  a 
purple  robe ;  and  appointed  him  to  the  high  priesthood.  Jonathan 
accepted  these  presents,  and  entered  upon  his  office  as  high  priest ; 
he  did  not,  however,  openly  commit  himself  to  either  party. 

Demetrius,  upon  hearing  of  this,  became  still  more  extravagant  in 
his  offers ;  and  in  an  epistle  which  has  been  preserved  by  Josephus, 
(Ant.,  b.  xiii,  ch.  xi,  sect.  3,)  he  endeavored  to  outdo  Balas  in  the 
extravagance  of  his  promises.  All  this  was  vain :  the  Jews  could 
not  forget  what  they  had  suffered,  and  ultimately  gave  their  hearty 
support  to  Balas,  who,  having  defeated  and  slain  his  rival,  ascended 
the  throne.  The  affairs  of  Syria,  however,  were  at  this  time  too  un- 
certain and  troubled  to  allow  an  occupant  of  the  throne  repose :  a 
short  time  sufficed  to  dispossess  Balas,  and  place  Demetrius  Nica- 
tor,  son  of  the  preceding  king,  at  the  head  of  the  government. 

While  these  changes  were  taking  place  in  Syria,  Jonathan  agiain 
invested  the  citadel  of  Zion.  Notice  of  this  being  sent  to  Nicator, 
lie  summoned  Jonathan  to  meet  him  at  Ptolemais.    The 
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chief  obeyed  the  mandate ;  and  not  only  succeeded  in  justifying  his 
conduct,  but  so  pleased  the  Syrian  king,  that  he  placed  under  the 
government  of  Jonathan  several  districts  which  had  previously  be- 
longed to  Samaria.  Jonathan,  having  returned  to  Jerusalem,  pressed 
the  siege  of  the  citadel ;  but  finding  it  impregnable,  he  petitioned 
Demetrius  that  the  garrison  might  be  withdrawn.  The  king  hap- 
pened to  be  at  this  time  in  great  distress :  the  citizens  of  Antioch 
having  raised  an  insurrection  against  him,  he  solicited  aid  from  the 
Jewish  chief  Jonathan  complied,  and  sent  three  thousand  chosen 
men,  who  restored  the  city  to  obedience ;  when  the  faithless  king, 
freed  from  danger,  not  only  refused  to  withdraw  the  garrison,  bol 
insisted  upon  the  payment  of  the  tribute  which  he  had  previously 
remitted.  By  this  conduct  he  completely  alienated  the  Jews  from 
his  cause ;  nor  did  much  time  elapse  before  an  opportunity  offered 
for  manifesting  this  alienation. 

Trypho,  who  had  administered  the  affairs  of  Syria  under  Alex- 
ander Balas,  managed  to  obtain  the  custody  of  a  son  of  his,  who 
had  been  consigned  to  the  care  of  an  Arab  chief.  With  this  pow- 
erful element  of  rebellion,  he  soon  collected  an  army,  and  appeared 
against  Demetrius.  So  readily  was  his  caifte  espoused,  that  Deme- 
trius was  defeated,  and  compelled  to  retire  into  Seleucia.  The 
young  prince  then  assumed  the  government,  under  the  profane  title 
of  Antiochus  Theos,  "  the  God." 

As  Jonathan  had  great  cause  to  be  dissatisfied  with  Demetrius, 
he  joined  Antiochus,  who,  in  return,  confirmed  him  in  possessicm 
of  all  his  dignities  and  privileges.  In  consequence  of  this  arrange- 
ment, Jonathan  fought  several  battles  with  the  soldiers  of  Demetrius, 
with  varying  success.  At  this  time,  however,  he  sent  another 
embassy  to  Rome,  which  was  kindly  received,  and  dismissed  with 
marks  of  friendship.  The  two  brothers,  Jonathan  and  Simon, 
exerted  themselves,  in  this  season  of  comparative  tranquillity,  to 
put  the  fortresses  of  the  cou^itry  in  the  best  condition,  and  to  prepare 
for  any  future  circumstances.  Nor  was  it  long  before  dark  reverses 
crossed  their  way. 

Trypho  had  used  Antiochus  only  as  a  means  to  work  out  his  own 
personal  and  ambitious  views.  But  he  now  found  the  way  so 
opened,  that  Jonathan  the  Jewish  high  priest  was  the  only  appar^ 
obstacle  to  his  views.  He  accordingly  devised  a  plan  for  getting 
this  hero  into  his  power,  and,  under  pretense  of  adding  Ptolemais  to 
his  dominions,  Jonathan  was  induced  to  go  there  with  only  one 
thousand  men.  But  immediately  on  their  entering  the  gates,  his 
men  were  cut  in  pieces,  and  he  thrown  into  chains. 

This  was  a  terrible  stroke  to  the  rising  cause  of  Jewish  liberty. 
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But  Simon,  the  remaining  brother,  broke  its  force  by  taking  on  him- 
self the  command  of  the  army  and  the  direction  of  affairs ;  so  that, 
when  Trypho,  immediately  on  the  capture  of  Jonathan,  marched  into 
Jadea,  he  was  met  by  Simon  with  such  an  imposing  force,  that  the 
Syrian  general  durst  not  hazard  a  battle.  Trypho  then  pretended 
that  his  object  in  seizing  Jonathan  was  to  obtain  the  payment  of 
one  hundred  talents,  due  for  tribute ;  and  that  if  this  sum  was  sent 
him,  and  Jonathan's  two  sons  as  hostages,  the  chief  should  be 
released. 

Although  Simon  distrusted  these  statements,  he  sent  the  money 
and  the  young  men.  The  perfidious  Syrian  received  the  himdred 
talents,  and  retaihed  both  Jonathan  and  his  sons  in  captivity ;  and 
being  compelled  to  retire  into  Gilead,  he  there  put  the  noble  Jona- 
than to  death. 

Simon  now  formally  assumed  tbe  command  of  the  army  and  the 
hi^  priesthood,  and  sent  ambassadors  to  inform  the  senate  of  Borne 
of  his  accession,  and  of  the  fate  of  his  brother.  They  were  received 
with  every  demonstration  of  honor,  and  returned  with  a  treaty 
between  Rome  and  the  Jewish  priest. 

During  this  time  Demetrius  had  still  maintained  the  war  with 
Trypho;  and  Simon  and  the  Jewish  people,  being  greatly  in- 
censed against  the  murderer  of  Jonathan,  thought  the  friendship 
of  Demetrius  preferable  to  intercourse  with  such  a  perfidious  per- 
son. They  accordingly  sent  a  present  of  a  golden  crown  to  Deme- 
trius, with  overtures  of  peace. 

This  measure  was  the  means  of  restoring  the  Jews  to  political 
independence.  Demetrius  at  this  moment  so  greatly  needed  the  aid 
of  the  Jews  in  his  war  with  Trypho,  and  was  so  pleased  with  their 
voluntary  adhesion  to  him,  that  he  accepted  their  present,  consented 
to  bury  in  oblivion  all  past  differences,  recognized  Simon  as  high 
priest  and  prince  of  the  Jews,  an^  relinquished  all  future  claims  on 
the  Jewish  people ;  and  these  grants  were  published  as  a  royal  edict. 
Thus  did  Judea  again  take  its  place  among  the  independent  nations 
of  the  earth. 

REMARKABLE  EVENTS  FROM  THE  RESTORATION  TO  THE  ESTAB- 
LISHMENT OF  INDEPENDENCE. 
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CHAPTER  XI. 

thb  history  of  the  jews  from  the  establishment  of  their 
htdependenoe  to  the  time  of  christ. 

Tbx  GoKDinoK  or  thx  Hkbrsws  on  theis  ▲TTAnmro  IirDKPKNOKNcK — Simon,  Prinot 
and  High  Priest,  exercises  the  Attribates  of  SoTereignty,  and  coins  Money — Simon, 
with  his  two  Sons,  barbarooslj  mnrdered  by  his  Son-in-Uw — John  Hyrcanus  succeeds 
as  FHnce  and  High  Priest— His  Rupture  with  the  Phwrisees— Unites  politically  with  the 
Saddncees — ^Aristobulus  follows  his  Father  in  the  SoTcreignty  and  High  Priesthood — 
Death  of  his  Brother  Antigonus — ^Alexander  Janneus  reigns — Prosecutes  several  Wart 
—Insurrection  of  the  Pharisees— Civil  War— The  King  triumphs— His  Widow  succeeds 
to  Power — Is  rec(niciled  to  the  Pharisees — Hyrcanus  reigns — ^Deposed  by  his  Brother 
Aristobulus — Antipater  supports  Hyrcanus — Pompcy  takes  Jerusalem  by  Assault,  and 
restores  Hyrcanus— Antipater  governs  in  his  Name— ^udea  divided  into  Dintricts  with 
an  Aristocratical  Form  of  Government — Antipater  relieves  Julius  C«sar  in  Egypt^ — An* 
iipater  poisoned — H3rrcanus  deposed,  and  Antigonus  seated  on  the  Throne  by  the  Par- 
thians — Herod  appointed  King  of  Judea  by  the  Senate  of  Rome— Antigonus  deposed  and 
pnl  to  Death — ^Herod  reigns — ^His  Ouelty  and  Power. 

The  Hebrews  at  this  period  of  their  history,  although  restored  to 
nominal  independence,  were  nevertheless  but  a  feeble  people ;  whe- 
ther we  regard  their  national  wealth  or  military  resom'ces  as  ele- 
ments of  power.  Their  elevation  to  this  position  they  owed  more 
to  the  zeal  and  energy  whidi  their  religion  inspired,  than  to  their 
numbers  or  strength.  When  the  scenes  and  sufferings  through 
which  they  had  passed  are  considered,  it  is  wonderful  that  they 
should  ever  have  been  able  to  attain  to  that  elevation  which  history 
assigns  to  them.  Yet  it  is  very  evident  that  much  of  their  weak- 
ness arose  from  their  divided  and  scattered  condition.  At  this 
time,  when  Judea  was  again  taking  her  place  in  the  midst  of  the  na- 
tions, an  immense  body  of  Hebrews  dwelt  in  Egypt,  weakening  the 
land  of  their  fathers,  and  the  power  of  the  Jewish  state,  in  propor- 
tion to  their  numbers,  wealth,  and  intelligence.  It  may  be  doubtful 
whether  we  should  regard  the  Samaritans  as  a  part  of  the  Hebrew 
fiunily.  But  if  this  be  denied  to  the  original  of  this  people,  it  can- 
not be  doubted,  that  many  Jews  from  time  to  time  located  among 
them.  We  know  that  this  was  the  fact  with  respect  to  some ;  and 
in  the  season  of  persecution,  when  apostasy  was  frequent,  it  is  pro- 
bable many  others  acted  in  a  similar  manner. 

In  one  very  important  particular  these  three  separated  communi- 
ties present  a  uniform  aspect.  They  all  professed  to  acknowledge 
the  Divine  vocation  of  Moses,  and  the  authority  of  his  laws.  Throu^- 
out  the  future  history  of  the  Hebrew  people  they  had  frequent  inter- 
course with  their  brethren  in  Egypt,  (see  Appendix,  note  110,)  and 
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were  always  coming  into  contact  with  the  Samaritans,  (see  Appen^ 
dix,  note  111 ;)  so  that  while  the  Hebrews  of  Judea  are  regarded  M 
the  representatives  of  the  race,  these  other  commmiities  must  be 
considered  as  branches  of  the  same  family,  and  thus  connected  in 
their  prospects  and  destiny  with  the  parent  state.  An  event  which 
occurred  about  this  time  in  Egypt,  while  it  shows  the  violent  spirit 
by  which  the  rival  factions  were  actuated,  proves  at  the  same  time 
the  intense  interest  with  which  Jews  and  Samaritans  in  Egypt  re- 
garded their  relation  to  their  native  land.  (See  Appendix,  note  112.) 

Simon,  high  priest  and  prince  of  Judea,  having  succeeded  in  ob- 
taining the  recognition  of  his  country's  independence,  proceeded  to 
acts  of  sovereignty,  and  coined  money  bearing  his  name,  and  dating 
from  B.  C.  143  as  the  year  of  Jewish  independence.  (See  Appendix^ 
note  113.)  All  contracts  and  public  documents  from  this  date,  in- 
stead of  recording  the  year  of  the  reign  of  the  king  of  Syria,  as  for- 
merly, stated  the  year  of  Simon's  government,  beginning  with 
B.  C.  143.  1  Mace,  xiii,  42.  Determined  to  consolidate  his  power, 
and  make  his  dominion  real,  the  Jewish  chief  first  turned  his  atten- 
tion to  the  fortification  of  the  most  important  military  posts  in  the 
country.  Bethsura,  being  a  frontier  town,  was  repaired  and  placed 
in  an  efficient  state  of  defense.  Joppa  and  Gaza  [query,  GazarA. 
See  Prideaux's  Conn.,  vol.  ii,  p.  267]  were  then  successively  taken 
and  occupied  by  Jews.  The  fort  on  Mount  Zion  was  next  subdued 
and  occupied  by  Simon.  1  Mace,  xiii,  43-53.* 

We  have  to  record,  in  the  next  instance,  an  act  of  the  sanhedrim 
and  people,  which  casts  great  light  on  the  political  and  social  con- 
dition of  the  Jews  at  this  period.  Simon  had  succeeded  to  the  dan- 
gerous post  of  captain-general.  In  this  capacity  he  conducted  the 
war  of  independence  to  a  satisfactory  issue,  and  had  been  confirmed 
in  his  offices  as  prince  and  high  priest  by  the  king  of  Syria,  who  re- 
nounced in  his  favor  the  sovereignty  of  Judea.  This  would,  in  some 
circumstances,  have  been  held  to  be  a  valid  title  to  the  go\'emment: 
it  was  not  regarded  in  this  aspect  by  the  people  of  Judea.  The 
sanhedrim  and  the  people,  believing  themselves  to  have  rights  and 
interests  involved  in  this  question,  acted  accordingly. 

In  the  language  of  modem  times,  a  meeting  of  the  several  estates 
of  the  realm  was  held,  to  consider  this  important  subject.  "At 
Saramacl,  in  the  gi-eat  congregation  of  the  priests  and  people,  and 
rulers  of  the  nation,  and  elders  of  the  country,  were  these  things  no- 
tified.*' 1  Mace,  xiv,  28.  It  appears  from  this,  that  the  great  sanhe- 
drim, with  the  priests,  officers,  and  heads  of  the  people,  entered  infef> 

^  Josephus  saT8,  the  fori  was  dcmolbhed,  and  the  hill  cat  down;  but  Haoeabeet  b« 
belter  aathoritj. 
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eonference  on  this  matter.  This  assembly  folly  recognized  the 
daims  of  the  Maccabean  family  to  national  gratitude,  recited  the 
great  actions  of  Simon,  and  finally  decreed  that  he  should  be  the 
perpetual  governor  and  priest.  This  grant  necessarily  secured  the 
succession  of  these  dignities  to  his  lineal  descendants.  The  reser> 
YBtion  which  is  introduced  is  worthy  of  attention.  Simon  is  ap- 
pointed to  be  their  "  governor  and  high  priest  forever,  until  there 
should  arise  a  faithful  prophet, ^^  Verse  41.  It  seems  scarcely  possi- 
Ue  to  refer  this  language  to  any  but  the  promised  and  expected 
Messiah.  For  him  was  reserved  the  civil  and  ecclesiastical  dominion ; 
bat  until  his  appearing  Simon  and  his  successors  were  decreed  to 
hold  the  government.  The  privileges  associated  with  these  offices 
were  explicitly  eniunerated.  He  was  to  have  the  charge  of  the  tem- 
ple, and  of  all  the  fortresses  in  the  land ;  and  to  have  the  right  to 
oommand,  and  every  man  was  enjoined  to  obey  him ;  all  edicts  and 
public  acts  were  to  bo  issued  in  his  name ;  he  alone  was  allowed  to 
wear  purple  and  gold,  and  to  call  together  a  public  assembly  of  the 
people ;  and,  finally,  whosoever  contravened  or  disobeyed  his  com- 
mands should  be  punished. 

In  this  solemn  and  public  manner  did  tibe  Jews  inaugurate  their 
chief  magistrate ;  and,  having  done  so,  they  had  an  account  of  all 
these  proceedings  engraved  on  a  table  of  brass,  and  fastened  to  a 
monument,  which  was  erected  for  the  purpose  in  the  temple.  Copies 
were  also  preserved  in  the  sanctuary,  that  **  Simon  and  his  sons 
mi^t  have  them.''  1  Mace,  xiv,  49.  These  circumstances  exhibit 
the  public  character  of  the  Jews  at  this  period.  It  is  thus  shown 
that  the  series  of  efforts  which  led  to  the  attainment  of  liberty,  not- 
withstanding the  skill  and  capacity  of  the  Maccabean  leaders,  de- 
pended mainly  upon  the  public  spirit  and  enlightened  patriotism  of 
the  Jewish  people.  Having  by  their  united  energies  won  their 
liberty,  they  do  not  now  waste  their  strength  in  struggles  for  power : 
there  is  no  anarchical  project  propounded;  but,  like  men  of  sense 
and  religion,  they  invest  a  man  of  honesty,  capacity,  and  public 
spirit  with  the  attributes  of  government.  But  this  is  done  in  a  man- 
ner which  clearly  teaches  him,  that  the  power  placed  in  his  hands  is 
not  his  by  absolute  right,  but  a  sacred  trust  with  which  he  is  charged 
for  ttie  benefit  of  his  country,  and  that  he  holds  his  office  in  subjec- 
tion to  Divine  interposition. 

At  this  time  the  kingdom  of  Syria  was  subjected  to  a  rapid  suc- 
cession of  changes.  Demetrius  had  granted  freedom  to  the  Jews, 
but  was  soon  after  defeated  and  taken  prisoner  by  the  Parthians, 
who  detained  him  in  captivity.  Trypho,  taking  this  opportunity  of 
throwing  off  all  restraint,  made  himself  veiy  odious  to  the  anny  and 
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people ;  and  as  Cleopatra  had  heard  that  her  husband  Demetriof 
had  married  another  wife  in  Farthia^  she  offered  her  throne  and 
hand  to  her  husband's  brother,  Antiochus,  if  he  would  aid  her  in  ilie 
war  with  Trypho.  Antiochus  accepted  the  offer ;  and,  anxious  to 
obtain  every  support,  made  very  earnest  overtures  to  Simon,  who 
readily  responded  to  the  call,  and  sent  to  his  assistance  men,  money, 
and  military  engines.  But  this  struggle  was  short.  Trypho  was 
defeated,  and  soon  after  taken  and  put  to  death. 

Antiochus,  however,  made  a  very  ill  return  to  Simon  for  his  kind- 
ness; for,  being  delivered  from  his  rival,  he  sent  back  the  men, 
money,  and  machines  which  had  been  sent  to  assist  him,  and  forth- 
with dispatched  an  officer  to  Jerusalem  to  demand  possession  of 
Gazara,  Joppa,  the  castle  on  Moimt  Zion,  and  other  fortified  places, 
or,  instead  of  them,  five  hundred  talents,  and  five  hundred  talents 
more  for  damages  which  the  Jews  were  alleged  to  have  committed 
in  different  parts  of  the  Syrian  kingdom.  Simon  replied  to  these 
demands,  that  he  was  willing  to  give  one  hundred  talents  for  Jopp* 
and  Gazara;  but  that  he  claimed  the  other  places  as  the  hereditaiy 
inheritance  of  his  fathers,  which  had  been  wrongfully  seized,  bat 
had  now  been  restored  to  their  legitimate  owners.  Having  received 
this  refusal,  Antiochus  immediately  proceeded  to  enforce  his  clium. 
It  happened,  unfortunately  for  the  Jewish  people,  that  their  last  let- 
ters of  friendly  alliance  from  Rome  were  directed  to  Demetrius; 
Antiochus  therefore  did  not  regard  them  as  binding  on  him. 

The  Syrian  army  on  this  occasion  was  commanded  by  Cende- 
beus,  who  appears  to  have  acted  with  singular  caution  in  the  prose- 
cution of  the  war.  He  occupied  and  fortified  Ccdron ;  and  from 
thence  made  incursions  into  Judea.  Simon,  being  now  too  old  to 
conduct  a  campaign  in  person,  intrusted  John  Hyrcanus  and  Judas, 
his  sons,  with  the  command  of  twenty  thousand  foot,  and  soma 
cavalry.  With  these  troops  these  yoimg  men  defeated  the  Syrians^ 
and  soon  expelled  them  from  the  Jewish  territory.  As  Antiochus 
had  not  quite  subdued  all  the  adherents  of  Trypho,  the  Jews  were 
for  a  while  unmolested.  Simon  availed  himself  of  this  season  of 
quiet  to  make  a  tour  of  the  country,  accompanied  by  his  two  sons^ 
Judas  and  Mattathias.  In  the  course  of  his  journey,  he  came  to 
Jericho,  which  was  at  this  time  under  the  government  of  Ptolemy, 
who  was  son-in-law  to  Simon,  having  married  his  daughter.  This 
man,  who  had  become  rich  in  his  government,  readily  invited  his  re- 
lations to  a  banquet;  and,  whilst  there,  had  them  all  three  treachsr* 
ously  murdered.  It  appears  that  the  ambitious  wretch  had  come  to  e 
private  understanding  with  the  king  of  Syria,  that  if  he  could  cutoff 
the  family  of  Simon,  he  was  to  have  the  government  of  Judea.    HaT« 
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ing  thus  far  succeeded  in  his  infernal  purpose,  by  the  murder  of  his 
noble  and  venerable  father-in-law,  and  his  two  sons,  he  instantly 
dispatched  a  body  of  assassins  to  cut  off  John  Hyrcanus,  who  was 
then  at  Gazara.  But  the  intelligence  of  their  object  outstripped 
their  speed ;  John  was  prepared  for  their  approach,  and  had  them 
all  taken  and  executed. 

If  the  survivor  had  been  a  man  of  less  talent  and  energy,  this  base 
conspiracy  might  have  been  fatal  to  the  Jewish  commonwealth,  which 
had  so  recently  emerged  from  a  state  of  dependence.  But  John, 
while  possessed  of  indomitable  courage,  and  flushed  with  the  vigor 
of  manhood,  inherited  all  the  vrisdom  of  his  aged  father.  He  saw  his 
danger,  and  the  means  of  defense ;  and  accordingly  fled  to  Jerusa- 
lem, where  he  arrived  at  the  same  time  as  Ptolemy,  who  had  hasten- 
ed for  the  purpose  of  seizing  the  capital.  They  presented  themselves 
at  separate  gates,  and  demanded  admission.  John  was  received,  and 
the  murderer  excluded.  This  base  man,  having  in  vain  attempted 
to  bribe  some  influential  Jews  to  enter  into  his  plans,  sent  to  Antio- 
chus,  urging  him  to  invade  Judea,  promising  to  bring  the  whole  coun- 
try under  his  government.  Antiochus  assented,  and  marched  an  im- 
mense army  into  Judea.  But  Ptolemy,  whether  feeling  that  he  was 
regarded  with  unmingled  abhorrence  by  the  Jewish  people  on  account 
of  his  crimes,  or  influenced  by  other  motives,  retired  to  Philadelphia, 
and  is  heard  of  no  more  in  history. 

The  Jews  immediately  appointed  John  Hyrcanus  prince,  and  hi^ 
priest,  in  the  place  of  his  father ;  and  he  entered  upon  the  duties  of 
his  office  by  making  the  best  possible  preparations  for  repelling  the 
threatened  invasion.  But  when  Antiochus  appeared  at  the  head  of 
his  army,  the  Jewish  prince  found  his  forces  so  inferior,  that  he  was 
compelled  to  retire  before  the  enemy,  and  take  refuge  in  Jerusalem, 
which  was  at  once  besieged  with  vigor.  Nor  had  John  the  means 
of  making  a  very  protracted  defense.  The  Jewish  cause  was  there- 
fore reduced  to  great  peril.  We  have  not  the  means  of  knowing  by 
what  influences  Antiochus  was  moved ;  whether  by  an  apprehension 
lest  his  reducing  Jerusalem  to  extremity  might  give  umbrage  to  the 
Romans,  or,  what  is  more  probable,  by  a  desire  to  have  as  auxiliaries 
a  chief  and  troops  so  brave ;  but,  whatever  the  reason  might  have 
been,  the  king  of  Syria  spared  the  Jewish  state  when  just  within  his 

grasp. 

During  the  progress  of  the  siege,  the  feast  of  tabernacles  occurred, 
when  John  sent  to  Antiochus,  requesting  an  armistice,  that  the  feast 
might  be  observed.  Antiochus  complied,  and  sent  him  a  handsome 
present  of  animals  for  sacrifice.  This  kindness  led  to  proposals  of 
peace.    The  terms  were  indeed  sufficiently  humiliating  to  the  Jews. 
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They  had  to  pay  tribute  for  Joppa,  to  demolish  the  fortifications  of 
Jemsalem,  and  to  rebuild  the  fort  on  Mount  Zion,  or  pay  five  him* 
dred  talents  in  lieu  thereof.  Yet,  in  their  circumstances,  (hese  ap- 
peared easy  terms.  Joscphus  informs  us,  that,  to  make  the  payment 
of  three  hundred  talents,  which  was  immediately  required,  John  open- 
ed the  sepulchre  of  David,  and  took  thence  a  thousand  talents.  This 
appears  to  be  a  most  improbable  story ;  and  so  it  is  regarded  by  Pri- 
deaux.  By  whatever  means  obtained,  John  pimctually  discharged 
his  obligations  to  Antiochus.  He  also  accompanied  him  with  a  body 
of  Jewish  troops  in  a  war  with  Parthia,  where  the  imited  Syrian  and 
Jewish  forces  obtained  several  victories.  When  the  army  of  Antio- 
chus went  into  winter  quarters,  John  returned  home.  This  was  a 
happy  circumstance  for  himself  and  the  Jewish  nation ;  for  the  camp 
of  Antiochus  was  soon  after  surprised,  his  army  defeated,  and  him- 
self slain. 

John  Hyrcanus  now  endeavored  to  improve  to  the  utmost  this  fa 
vorable  turn  in  national  prospects.  He  made  himself  master  of  Ma- 
deba  and  Samega,  cities  of  Syria.  He  also  subdued  the  Samaritans 
of  Shechem,  and  destroyed  their  temple  on  Mount  Gcrizim,  althou^ 
this  did  not  prevent  them  from  continuing  their  worship  on  the  Mount 
He  then  subdued  the  Idumeans,  and  gave  them  their  choice,  either 
to  be  circumcised  and  conform  to  the  law  of  Moses,  or  to  leave  thai 
country.  They  chose  the  former ;  and  henceforth  were  incorporated, 
and  became  one  with  the  Jewish  people.  John,  having  sent  two  em- 
bassies to  Rome  with  favorable  results,  next  proceeded  to  invest  Sa- 
maria, still  occupied  by  the  Greeks  located  there  by  Alexander,  whidi 
he  took,  and  destroyed.  From  this  time  he  greatly  increased  in 
strength,  and  raised  the  Jewish  state  to  the  highest  degree  of  honor 
and  power  which  it  ever  attained  after  the  captivity. 

Notwithstanding  his  continued  success,  Hyrcanus  terminated  his 
career  unhappily.  At  this  time  the  Pharisees  and  Sadducees  were 
not  only  rival  religious  sects,  but  antagonistic  political  parties.  John 
had  all  his  life  been  attached  to  the  former,  and  had  shown  them  many 
acts  of  favor.  It  happened,  however,  if  we  may  credit  the  statement 
given  by  Josephus,  that  the  aged  priest,  under  a  vain  impulse,  afford- 
ed an  opportunity  to  one  of  the  Pharisees  to  inflict  on  him  an  immerit- 
ed  insult  of  the  grossest  character.  This  offense  not  having  been 
adequately  and  promptly  punished  by  the  elders  of  the  sect,  John  isk- 
dulged  the  most  violent  antipathy  to  the  whole  party.  The  Saddu- 
cees were  not  backward  in  making  overtures ;  and  the  result  was, 
that  John  threw  himself  into  the  arms  of  that  party.  His  defection 
roused  the  ire  of  that  energetic  and  united  sect,  the  Pharisees,  who 
g^ve  the  reigning  priest  constant  trouble  to  the  day  of  his  deatik 
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This  justly  celebrated  individual  died  soon  afterwards,  having  held 
the  supreme  government  thirty  years.  His  name  is  particularly  fa- 
mous for  the  building  of  the  castle  or  fortified  residence  named  Baris. 
When  Simon  had  expelled  the  Heathen  garrison  from  Mount  Zion, 
he  built  high  walls  around  the  temple,  to  protect  it  from  intrusion, 
in  case  the  Heathen  should  make  themselves  masters  of  the  city. 
Within  these  walls,  and  on  the  same  mount  with  the  temple,  he  built 
a  house  for  his  own  residence.  On  this  site  John  Hyrcanus  erected 
a  castle,  which  continued  to  be  the  dwelling-place  of  the  Asmonean 
princes.  Here  they  held  their  court,  and  conducted  the  business  of 
the  government.  It  was  this  building,  still  further  improved  and  for- 
tified, which  was  named  Antonia  by  Herod,  and  which  is  referred  to 
in  the  !New  Testament  imder  the  term  "  castle."  Acts  xxi,  34. 

When  John  Hyrcanus  died,  he  bequeathed  to  his  wife  the  govern- 
ment of  the  country.  His  conduct  in  this  instance  was  unworthy  of 
his  high  reputation  for  wisdom ;  for  he  lefb  four  or  five  sons,  all  ar- 
rived at  man's  estate.  The  result,  as  might  have  been  expected, 
proved  to  be  most  disastrous  to  the  family.  His  son  Aristobulus 
claimed  the  vacant  dignity,  which,  as  his  mother  refused  to  relinquish 
it»  he  soon  wrested  from  her  grasp ;  and,  not  content  with  this,  shut 
her  up  in  prison,  where  the  inhuman  monster  allowed  her  to  starve 
to  death.  Aristobulus  loved  his  next  brother  Antigonus,  and  treated 
him  as  an  equal.  His  other  brethren  he  imprisoned.  Having  thus 
secured  the  high  priesthood  and  the  government,  he  assumed  a  crown, 
and  the  title  and  state  of  a  king.  The  troubled  condition  of  the  king- 
dom of  Syria  invited  the  Jewish  sovereign  to  increase  his  dominions 
in  that  direction.  He  accordingly,  accompanied  by  his  brother,  in- 
vaded Iturea,  which  he  subdued ;  and  offered  the  inhabitants  the  al- 
ternative, that  appears  to  have  been  the  rule  in  those  days,  either  to 
snbmit  to  circumcision  and  conform  to  Judaism,  or  to  leave  the  coun- 
try. Like  the  Edomites,  the  Itureans  submitted,  and  from  that  pe- 
riod merged  into  the  Jewish  nation.  We  may  not,  at  this  distance 
of  time,  be  able  to  account  for  the  introduction  of  this  policy ;  but  its 
efiects  are  manifest.  Its  continuance  certainly  tended  to  break  down 
the  great  line  of  distinction  between  Jews  and  Gentiles. 

During  the  prosecution  of  the  war,  the  king  fell  sick,  and  was  com- 
pelled to  return  to  Jerusalem,  leaving  the  army  to  prosecute  the  war 
under  the  direction  of  his  brother.  Antigonus  successfully  executed 
his  mission ;  and,  on  his  return,  went  immediately  to  the  temple  with 
a  numerous  retinue  in  armor,  to  celebrate  the  feast  of  tabernacles, 
and  to  offer  prayers  for  the  king's  recovery.  This  step  was  so  mis- 
Tepresented  to  Aristobulus,  as  to  intimate  some  dangerous  or  rebel- 
lious project  on  the  part  of  the  prince.    The  king,  thus  persuaded. 
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gent  a  message  to  his  brother,  to  visit  him  unarmed,  at  the  same  time 
appointing  some  trusty  soldiers  in  the  way,  who  were  commanded  to 
kill  him  if  he  came  in  armor.  Instead  of  delivering  this  request,  the 
messenger  was  suborned  (it  is  said  by  the  queen  herself)  to  say  that 
the  king  particularly  wished  to  see  him  in  his  armor.  Antigonus, 
thus  betrayed,  fell  into  the  snare,  and  was  cut  off.  The  king  sur- 
vived him  but  a  short  time.  Remorse  for  his  conduct  to  his  mother, 
and  concern  for  his  brother's  death,  aggravated  the  malady  with  which 
he  was  afflicted ;  and  he  died,  having  reigned  but  one  year. 

The  reader  will  feel  little  pleasure  in  perusing  the  details  of  a 
reign  like  this,  and  of  those  which  are  to  follow.  The  Jews  were  so 
fully  alive  to  the  infamous  character  of  the  government  of  Judea  in 
the  ensuing  reigns,  that  they  suppose  the  holy  theocracy  to  have 
terminated  with  the  death  of  John  Hyrcanus.  (Josephus,  Ant., 
b.  xiii,  ch.  x,  sect.  7,  note.)  We  need  not  wonder  that  Josephus, 
having  had  to  record  the  marvelous  interpositions  of  God  on  behalf 
of  Israel,  should  feel  the  delicacy  and  difficulty  of  his  position,  when 
he  had  to  bring  the  narrative  of  public  events  down  to  his  own  time ; 
for  few  nations  could  exhibit  in  their  leading  men  more  general 
wickedness,  or  more  shocking  crimes.  It  became  necessary,  there- 
fore, for  the  historian  to  repudiate  the  moral  conduct  of  the  national 
government  for  the  preceding  two  hundred  years.  The  attentive 
reader  of  this  history,  who  considers  the  subject  under  the  guidance 
of  sound  principles,  will  easily  conclude  that  the  Divine  interposition 
was  not  limited  to  any  particular  period,  nor  always  regulated  by 
the  moral  character  or  religious  fidelity  of  the  Jewish  government 
Jehovah  had  raised  up  this  people  for  great  and  special  purposes. 
They  had  been  unfaithful  and  rebellious,  and  were,  consequently, 
often  severely  punished.  But  this  did  not  alter  the  purpose,  or 
frustrate  the  great  plan,  of  Jehovah.  The  time  was  now  rapidly 
approaching  when,  the  measure  of  their  iniquities  being  complete, 
they  were  to  be  cast  off  from  his  covenant,  and  scattered  in  his 
wrath  unto  the  ends  of  the  earth ;  yet,  until  the  expiration  of  the 
appointed  period,  the  overruling  providence  of  God  upheld  the  Jew- 
ish state,  and  not  only  directed  the  position  of  that  people  toward 
tlie  accomplishment  of  his  purpose,  but  likewise  disposed  the  cir- 
cumstances of  all  nations  marvelously  to  coalesce  in  the  acoomplisli- 
ment  of  that  great  object. 

When  Aristobulus  died,  his  wife  immediately  released  his  three 
brothers  from  prison ;  when  Alexander  Janneus,  the  eldest  of  them, 
ascended  the  throne.  He  had  been  educated  in  Galilee,  and  had  no 
means  of  improving  himself  by  his  father's  counsel  or  advice ;  fiff 
from  his  earliest  infancy  John  Hyrcanus  would  never  allow  him  to 
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oome  into  his  presence.    He  did  not  peaceably  establish  himself  in 
this  dignity ;  for  his  next  brother  immediately  endeavored  to  wrest 
the  sovereign  power  from  his  hand,  but  failed,  and  was  put  to  deaUi 
Absalom,  the  yomiger,  quietly  retired  to  a  private  station. 

In  the  troubled  state  in  which  Syria,  Egypt,  and  other  neighbor- 
ing countries  then  were,  it  would  have  been  difficult  to  preserve 
Jndea  from  participating  in  the  evils  of  war,  even  if  the  ruling  power 
had  earnestly  desired  to  do  so.  Alexander,  however,  rather  sdught 
than  shunned  the  din  of  arms.  At  first  he  was  successful ;  but 
being  invaded  by  Ptolemy  Lathyrus,  who  had  been  driven  by  his 
mother  from  Egypt,  and  at  this  time  reigned  in  Cyprus,  he  was  de- 
fieated  with  much  loss.  The  barbarous  invader,  to  strike  the  greater 
terror  into  the  routed  Jews,  is  said  to  have  killed  the  women  and 
children,  cut  up  their  bodies,  and  cooked  the  flesh;  pretending  that 
it  was  eaten  by  his  soldiers. 

The  aid  which  Cleopatra  of  Egypt  sent  to  his  relief,  appears  alone 
to  have  saved  Alexander  from  utter  ruin.  Extricated  from  this  dif- 
ficulty, he  again  prosecuted  various  wars,  sometimes  reducing  cities 
which  had  been  either  taken,  or  had  revolted,  during  the  time  of  his 
danger;  at  others,  invading  Coelo-Syria,  and  subduing  Gaza.  Having 
generally  succeeded,  he  returned  to  Jerusalem.  But  here  he  had  to 
oombat  the  no  less  formidable  foe, — ^intestine  sedition.  At  the  en- 
suing feast  of  tabernacles,  while  Alexander  officiated  at  the  altar  as 
high  priest,  the  Pharisees,  who  had  never  forgiven  the  family  for  the 
secession  of  their  father  John  Hyrcanus  from  their  sect,  assailed  him 
with  opprobrious  cries,  and  citrons  wore  flung  at  him.  He  had, 
however,  prepared  for  such  an  outbreak,  by  having  provided  himself 
with  a  strong  body-guard  of  Pisidians  and  Cilicians :  these  being 
commanded  to  fall  upon  the  disorderly  assembly,  six  thousand  were 
slain : — a  vengeful  punishment  for  such  an  offense :  its  imwise  se- 
yerity  defeated  its  object. 

Having  placed  the  affairs  of  the  state  in  apparent  order,  although 
the  Pharisees  were  still  fostering  the  most  rancorous  hatred  and 
revenge,  Alexander  reduced  the  Arabs  of  Gilead,  and  made  the 
Moabites  tributary.  He  then  carried  his  arms  against  Obodas,  an 
Arabian  emir,  who  succeeded  in  decoying  the  Jews  into  a  defile, 
where  they  suffered  a  terrible  defeat,  in  which  the  army  was  entirely 
destroyed,  and  even  the  king  effected  his  escape  with  the  greatest 
difficulty.  On  his  return  to  Jerusalem,  this,  calamity  having  ren- 
dered him,  who  was  before  regarded  with  hatred  and  fear,  the  object 
of  contempt,  from  violent  invectives  the  Pharisees  proceeded  to 
insurrection ;  but  even  this  did  not  prevent  the  king  from  acting 
with  his  usual  energy.    He  soon  collected  a  body  of  troops^  mi^ 
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proceeded  to  rednce  the  malcontents.  They  were,  however,  too 
determined  to  submit,  and  too  numerous  to  be  put  down  by  any 
forces  which  the  king  could  command.  A  civil  war  was  consequently 
maintained  for  six  years ;  during  which  time  fifty  thousand  of  the 
rebel  party  were  slain,  besides  an  immense  number  on  the  part  of 
the  king.  This  suicidal  contest  was  fatal  to  the  interests  of  the 
nation.  Not  only  did  it  waste  the  resources  of  the  coimtry,  diminish 
the  number  of  its  most  able  defenders,  and  fill  the  land  with  sorrow 
and  disorder ;  it  rendered  the  country  powerless  in  the  estimation 
of  surrounding  states,  and  encouraged  those  which  had  been  sub- 
dued in  former  wars  to  throw  off  their  dependence  upon  Judea.  Wa 
may  mention  one  instance  of  this.  During  the  progress  of  the  war, 
the  rebels  solicited  the  aid  of  the  Moabites,  and  of  the  Arabs  of 
Gilcad :  nor  had  Alexander  any  means  of  preventing  this  consider- 
able accession  of  strength  to  his  enemies  but  by  remitting  the  tribute, 
and  relinquishing  the  sovereignty,  of  these  provinces  whidi  he  had 
conquered  at  the  expense  of  so  much  blood  and  treasure. 

Alexander  was  not  always  so  successful  in  preventing  his  revolted 
subjects  from  obtaining  foreign  aid.  Their  application  to  Demetrius 
of  Syria  brought  him  into  great  danger.  At  the  solicitation  of  the 
revolted  Pharisees,  he  marched  into  Judea ;  here  he  was  reinforced 
by  a  large  number  of  rebellious  Jews,  until  his  army  amounted  to 
forty  thousand  foot,  and  three  thousand  horse.  Alexander  met  him 
at  Shechem,  but  was  defeated.  The  slaughter  on  this  occasion  was 
very  great,  and  the  result  decisive.  That  which  made  the  loss  so 
terrible  to  the  Jewish  king  was,  the  entire  destruction  of  the  Pi- 
sidians  and  Cilicians,  who  constituted  his  body-guard.  This  troop 
of  six  or  eight  thousand,  his  chief  ground  of  reliance  in  the  most 
desperate  emergencies,  was  here  cut  off  to  a  man ;  and  the  kin^  no 
longer  able  to  keep  the  field,  took  refuge  in  the  mountains. 

But  as,  throughout  the  checkered  life  of  this  sovereign,  it  seemed 
as  if  one  alternation  of  extreme  circumstances  was  only  preliminary 
to  the  very  opposite ;  so  here  the  Jews  in  the  victorious  army — ^re- 
garding the  defeat  of  the  king,  and  the  complete  rout  of  his  soldiers, 
(placing  as  it  did  the  whole  country  in  the  power  of  a  foreigner,)  as 
pregnant  with  great  danger  to  their  native  land,  or  touched  with  a 
generous  compassion  for  the  reverses  of  a  man  who,  whatever  his 
faults  in  conducting  the  government,  had  always  behaved  as  a  brave 
soldier — were  induced  to  follow  him  in  adversity  whom  they  had  re- 
sisted when  in  power.  They  therefore  went  over  to  him  to  the 
number  of  six  thousand.  This  defection,  with  the  probability  of  its 
extending,  induced  Demetrius  to  abandon  the  cause  of  the  Pharisaie 
fiM^tion,  and  to  return  at  once  to  Damascus. 
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Alexander,  on  hearing  of  this,  again  took  the  field,  and  enjoyed  a 
oonstant  series  of  successes ;  yet,  harassed  with  intestine  war,  the 
long  thought  this  a  favorable  opportunity  for  making  peace.  Hav- 
ing in  vain  submitted  the  most  liberal  terms  to  the  heads  of  opposing 
factions,  he  asked  them  to  propound  theirs.  Alexander,  indeed,  ap- 
pears at  this  time  to  have  become  so  sensible  of  the  ruinous  conse- 
quences of  this  unnatural  war,  that  ho  was  willing  to  make  peace  on 
any  conditions.  His  repeated  offers  were  unsuccessful.  The  dogged 
obstinacy  of  the  rebels  rejected  every  overture ;  and  even  when  the 
king  went  so  far  as  to  ask  them  what  he  should  do  to  give  peace  to 
the  country,  their  answer  to  him  was,  "  that  he  must  cut  his  own 
throat,  and  that  he  ought  to  think  highly  of  them,  if  they  thought 
his  death  a  sufBcient  recompense  for  the  blood  he  had  shed,  and  the 
mischiefs  he  had  brought  upon  the  country.'' 

This  answer  induced  the  king  to  prosecute  the  war  with  increased 
vigor,  and  to  cut  off  all  those  enemies  who  had  proved  themselves  to 
be  80  relentless.  He  therefore  continued  his  efforts  and  his  successes, 
until,  in  one  great  battle,  he  completely  destroyed  all  their  power, 
and  terminated  the  war ;  for,  the  remnant  of  the  routed  army  having 
taken  refuge  in  the  city  of  Bethome,  he  invested  the  place,  reduced 
it^  and  thus  all  the  remaining  warlike  rebels  fell  into  his  power.  On 
this  occasion,  if  we  may  credit  Josephus,*  he  acted  with  a  cruelty 
which  may  be  termed  diabolical.  It  is  said  that  he  brought  eight 
hundred  of  the  principal  of  these  wretches  to  Jerusalem,  and  had 
them  all  crucified  in  one  place,  on  the  same  day ;  and,  as  if  this 
horrid  torture  was  not  a  sufficient  infliction,  each  man,  as  he  hung  in 
agony,  saw  his  wife  and  children  brought  to  the  foot  of  his  cross,  and 
butchered  before  his  eyes.  Another  element  of  cruelty  which  the 
Jewish  antiquarian  has  recorded,  almost  transcends  belief;  for  it  is 
said,  that,  whilst  the  horrid  tragedy  was  being  carried  into  effect,  the 
king  had  a  banquet  prepared  for  himself  his  friends,  and  concubines, 
within  sight  of  this  blood  and  agony.  That  day  sufficed  to  scatter 
all  the  remaining  elements  of  the  faction ;  nor  did  they  ever  rally  so 
as  to  harass  the  king  again  during  his  life. 

Although  Alexander  still  continued  his  martial  operations  with 
unabated  energy,  it  is  said  that  he  indulged  in  sensual  pleasures 
with  great  excess.  The  consequence  was,  that  his  health  gave  way ; 
and  having  reigned  nearly  twenty-seven  years,  he  died  before  Ba- 
gaba^  which  he  was  then  besieging,  B.  G.  77.  Notwithstanding  the 
king  had  succeeded  in  mastering  the  Pharisaic  faction,  he  appears 
to  have  been  fully  assured  that  no  government  could  conduct  tiie  na- 

^  It  must  be  remembered  that  Josephos  was  a  zealoui  Hiarisee,  and  mi|^  lutva 
gontod  their  provocations  and  lofiMnga. 
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tional  affikirB  prosperously  in  opposition  to  this  powerftil  and  ener- 
getic sect.  Having  found  all  lus  efibrts  to  procure  a  reconciliation 
with  this  party  fruitless,  he  thought  it  best  for  his  wife,  afier  his 
decease,  to  endeavor  to  effect  it.  He  therefore  instructed  her  how  to 
act  in  the  event  of  his  death,  advising  her,  in  case  it  took  place  be- 
fore the  capture  of  the  city,  to  keep  it  a  secret  until  that  event; 
then  to  march  the  army  back  to  Jerusalem,  and,  calling  together  the 
ciders  of  the  Pharisees,  to  give  them  his  body  to  be  treated  as  thej 
might  see  good,  but  at  the  same  time  declaring  that  she  would  place 
the  government  of  the  country  under  their  direction,  and  in  all  pub- 
lic matters  be  guided  by  their  advice.  Having  given  these  instruG- 
tions,  and  bequeathed  the  government  to  his  wife,  he  expired. 

Alexandra  was  strictly  guided  by  these  directions ;  and  on  the  re- 
duction of  Ragaba,  she  repaired  to  Jerusalem,  and  fully  carried  out 
her  husband's  plan.  The  Pharisees  were  so  delighted  at  the  prospect 
of  a  return  to  power,  that  they  treated  the  character  and  corpse  of 
the  deceased  king  with  respect,  eulogized  his  deeds,  and  gave  the 
body  a  magnificent  funeral. 

As  far  as  the  consolidation  of  the  national  power  and  the  exten- 
sion of  territory  are  to  be  regarded,  the  administration  of  Alexander 
Janneus  was  eminently  successful,  with  the  single  exception  of  the 
alienation  of  the  Pharisaic  sect.  At  the  time  of  his  death,  the  king- 
dom of  Judea  included  Mount  Carmcl,  all  Idimiea,  and  all  the  coast 
as  far  as  Rhinoculura ;  towards  the  north  it  extended  to  Mount 
Tabor  and  Scythopolis ;  beyond  the  Jordan  it  compreh^ided  Gau- 
lonitis,  and  all  the  territory  of  Gadara;  including  the  land  of  the 
Moabites  toward  the  south,  and  extending  as  far  as  Pella  toward  the 
east.    (Jahn's  Hebrew  Commonwealth,  vol.  i,  p.  389.) 

Alexandra,  having  secured  the  favor  of  the  Pharisees,  began  her 
reign  under  very  favorable  circumstances.  Her  first  act  was  to  ap- 
point her  eldest  son  Hyrcanus  to  the  high  priesthood  Aooording 
to  her  promise,  she  re-established  the  authority  of  the  traditions  and 
opinions  of  the  Pharisees,  and  invested  this  sect  witii  paramount  in- 
fluence in  the  national  councils.  Nor  were  her  new  allies  backward 
in  availing  themselves  of  their  new-gotten  power.  The  jails  were 
■throwii  open ;  all  the  Pharisees  who  had  been  imprisoned  during  the 
long  civil  war  were  released ;  great  numbers  who  had  fled  to  formgn 
lands  returned ;  and  the  lately  degraded  sect  now  ruled  with  abso- 
lute sway.  All  this  might  havo  been  expected,  and  would  have  been 
patiently  endured ;  but,  not  content  with  elevating  their  friends,  thej 
proceeded  to  persecute  those  who,  in  obedience  to  the  late  king,  bad 
taken  part  in  the  principal  inflictions  which  the  sect  had  endured. 
Some  of  those  who  were  concerned  in  the  crucifixion  of  the  eight 
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hnndred  rebels  were  taken  and  put  to  death.  These  measures 
alarmed  those  who  had  been  the  most  faithful  adherents  of  the  late 
king ;  and  a  number  of  them,  with  the  young  prince  Aristobulus  at 
their  head,  presented  themselves  before  the  queen,  and  requested 
permission  to  leave  the  country,  or  to  retire  to  the  frontier  fortresses ; 
a  request  which  appears  to  have  been  conditionally  granted,  by  the 
sovereign  allowing  them  to  repair  to  several  fortified  places  specified. 

Nothing  further  of  public  consequence  occurred  during  this  reign, 
until  the  last  illness  of  the  queen;  when  Aristobulus,  who  was  a 
Bpirited  prince,  and  fond  of  power,  privately  left  Jerusalem,  and, 
passing  from  place  to  place,  induced  the  several  governors  of  for- 
tresses to  espouse  his  claims  to  the  throne,  in  preference  to  those  of 
his  elder  brother,  who  was  of  a  sluggish  temperament,  and  supposed 
to  be  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  Pharisees.  This  sect  had  made 
themselves  so  odious  by  their  late  conduct,  that  the  overtures  of 
Aristobulus  were  generally  received  with  great  readiness.  His  suc- 
cessful progress  in  this  important  business  could  not  be  concealed 
from  the  Pharisees,  who,  under  the  queen,  conducted  the  afiairs  of 
government.  Their  elders,  therefore,  came  to  the  bedside  of  the 
sovereign ;  and,  acquainting  her  with  the  serious  aspect  of  afiieiirs, 
requested  her  advice  and  direction  in  this  emergency.  Alexandra 
declined  interfering,  on  account  of  her  weakness,  leaving  them  to 
devise  such  measures  as  they  thought  fit.  She  soon  afterward  ex- 
pired, having  reigned  nearly  nine  years. 

The  Pharisees  immediately  seated  Hyrcanus  upon  the  throne,  and 
placed  the  wife  and  children  of  Aristobulus  in  the  castle  of  Baris, 
where  they  were  held  as  hostages.  This,  however,  did  not  deter  the 
young  prince  from  pursuing  with  the  utmost  energy  the  course  upon 
which  he  had  entered.  When  the  Pharisees  found  that  Aristobulus 
was  gaining  strength  daily,  and  had  assumed  the  title  and  state  of  a 
king,  they  gathered  an  army,  and  proceeded  to  oppose  his  progress 
by  force  of  arms.  This  was  just  what  Aristobulus  desired.  He 
saw  that  he  had  nothing  to  fear  from  an  open  and  immediate  contest ; 
but  that  the  husbanding  of  their  resources,  and  keeping  the  capital 
in  a  state  of  military  efficiency,  would  have  had  a  much  more  formi- 
dable influence  upon  his  proceedings. 

The  opposing  armies  met  near  Jericho,  when  the  greater  portion 
of  Hyrcanus's  troops  went  over  to  Aristobulus  in  the  battle  which 
followed ;  and,  this  prince  having  obtained  a  complete  victory,  Hyr- 
canus retreated  to  Jerusalem,  followed  by  his  victorious  rival ;  and 
aa  the  former  had  no  chance  of  retrieving  his  fortune,  he  submitted 
to  necessity,  and,  consenting  to  retire  into  private  life,  g^ve  up  the 
sovereignty  and  the  high  priesthood  to  his  younger  brother,  who  1 
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DOW  uniyereally  recognized  as  the  king,  under  the  title  of  Aristoba- 
lus  II.,  three  months  after  the  death  of  his  mother. 

We  have  no  accounts  of  the  early  part  of  his  reign,  which  appears 
to  have  been  imdisturbed;  although  the  Pharisaic  faction,  disap- 
pointed and  depressed,  still  kept  around  Hyrcanus,  and  waited  any 
opportunity  of  hanging  their  cause  upon  his  name,  and  making  ano- 
ther eflfort  to  regain  their  lost  elevation. 

An  individual  now  appears  in  the  history,  whose  family  was  hence- 
forth to  take  the  most  prominent  position  in  the  afilEdrs  of  the  Jew- 
ish kingdom.  This  was  Antipater,  an  Idumean,  who  had  become  a 
proselyte  to  the  Jewish  faith.  He  had  been  governor  of  his  native 
land  under  Alexander  Janneus,  and  retained  the  same  high  office 
under  the  queen  Alexandra.  He  was  a  man  of  great  capacity,  quick 
perception,  and  unbounded  ambition.  Although  it  is  very  unlikely 
that  he  had  any  partiality  for  either  the  Pharisees  or  Sadducees,  re- 
garded as  rival  sects,  yet  he  saw  that  while  Hyrcanus  had  a  clum 
to  the  throne  by  hereditary  right,  he  was  so  sluggish  in  disposition, 
and  so  limited  in  capacity,  as  to  offer  the  greatest  advants^e  to  an 
energetic  and  ambitious  minister.  He  therefore  decided  upon  sup- 
porting Hyrcanus ;  but  the  rapid  success  of  Aristobulus  threw  his 
efforts  for  awhile  into  the  shade,  and  afforded  the  young  king  a  few 
years  of  apparent  stability.  At  length  the  results  of  the  quiet,  but 
daring,  efforts  of  the  wily  Idumean  became  visible.  Having  made 
the  preliminary  arrangements,  he  took  Hyrcanus  with  him  to  Petra^ 
and  there  presented  him  to  Aretas,  king  of  Arabia,  who  was  at 
length  persuaded  to  invade  Judea  for  the  purpose  of  seating  Hyrca- 
nus on  the  throne ;  he  being  to  receive  as  a  reward  a  restoration  of 
those  places  which  preceding  sovereigns  of  Judea  had  wrested  from 
liis  dominions.  When,  in  pursuance  of  this  arrangement,  Aretas 
marched  his  army  into  Judea,  his  object  being  well  known,  those 
who  adhered  to  the  cause  of  Hyrcanus,  and  the  designs  of  the 
Pharisaic  faction,  joined  his  army  and  swelled  its  numbers.  Aris- 
tobulus did  not  shrink  from  the  contest;  but  in  a  great  battle  whidi 
ensued  he  was  utterly  defeated,  and  oompelled  to  retreat  to  Jerusa- 
lem, where,  unable  to  retain  the  city,  he  with  his  followers  found  re- 
fuge in  the  temple. 

In  this  extremity  Aristobulus,  knowing  that  the  Roman  army 
under  Pompey  had  subdued  Tigranes,  and  had  detached  Beveral 
generals  into  Syria,  sent  to  Scaurus  one  of  these,  ofiering  a  large 
sum  if  he  would  come  and  deliver  him  from  tiie  Arabians.  Althou^ 
the  Roman  was  waited  upon  about  the  same  time  by  an  embassy 
with  similar  offers  from  Hyrcanus,  he  received  &e  present  of  Aris- 
tobulus, and  sent  a  threatening  message  to  Aretas,  which  induced 
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him  at  once  to  abandon  his  object,  and  retire  from  the  country. 
Aristobnlus,  fireed  from  the  presence  of  this  powerful  foe,  emerged 
from  his  retreat,  collected  his  friends,  rallied  b^s  troops,  and  pursued 
the  dispirited  Arabian  army,  which  he  defeated  with  great  Iosh. 
Among  the  slain  in  this  coi^ct  was  the  brother  of  Antipater,  who 
fell  in  the  army  of  Aretas. 

Aristobulus,  although  in  possession  of  the  country,  was  well 
aware  that  his  tenure  of  royal  dignity  would  be  very  short,  unless 
he  could  induce  Pompey  to  recognize  his  title  to  the  throne.  He 
therefore  sent  a  most  magnificent  present  to  the  Roman  general ;  it 
was  a  golden  vine  upon  a  square  mount,  with  deer,  lions,  and  other 
beasts  about  it,  and  ripe  fiiiit  on  the  branches.  All  these  were  of 
gold,  and  were  valued  at  five  hundred  talents.  The  presentation  of 
this  gift,  and  the  advocacy  of  the  king's  cause,  were  intrusted  to  a 
learned  Jew  named  I^icodemus.  Hyrcanus  was  ably  represented 
by  ike  talented  and  indefatigable  Antipater,  who  urged  ttic  claims . 
of  &e  hereditary  prince  to  the  Jewish  throne.  Pompey,  having 
heard  the  case,  dismissed  the  parties,  with  a  promise  that,  after  ma* 
tore  consideration,  he  would  do  them  justice. 

The  following  year,  when  the  mighty  Roman  returned  to  Damas- 
cus, he  summoned  the  two  princes  before  him  in  person.  Hyrcanus 
and  Aristobulus,  with  witnesses  and  friends,  accordingly  attended. 
At  this  time,  a  deputation  of  Jewish  elders  appeared  in  opposition 
to  both  claimants.  This  circumstance  is  singiilar  and  important, 
and  deserves  to  bo  very  seriously  considered.  These  persons  al- 
leged that  a  mode  of  government  had  been  introduced,  contrary  to 
the  ancient  institutions  of  the  nation ;  that  they  had  formerly  been 
governed  by  their  high  priests,  but  that  the  introduction  of  kingly 
state  had  exercised  a  pernicious  influence  upon  the  welfare  and 
liberty  of  the  people.  After  these  had  been  heard,  Hyrcanus  stated 
his  case,  alleging  that  his  brother  had  not  only  unjustly  deposed 
him,  and  wrongfully  assumed  the  government,  but  had  also  continu- 
ally made  incursions  upon  the  neighboring  provinces.  The  dili- 
gence of  his  friend  Antipater  enabled  him  to  produce  a  thousand 
respectable  Jews  to  depose  to  this  fact.  Aristobulus  foUowed, 
alleging  that  the  incapacity  of  Hyrcanus  necessarily  threw  the  gov- 
ernment into  his  hands,  to  prevent  its  passing  into  another  fEonily ; 
and  that,  in  respect  of  title  and  fitate,  he  had  only  followed  his 
fother's. 

Pompey  declined  delivering  an  immediate  judgment,  which,  in 
fact,  was  a  defeat  to  Aristobulus;  and  so  it  was  regarded  by  the 
king.  Throughout  the  whole  business,  and  no  less  in  the  result  of 
this  negotiation,  the  crafty  powers  of  Antipater  are  sufficiently  evi- 
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dent  The  wariness  of  Pompey  rendered  Aristobulus  snspicioiis 
and  vacillating :  while  professing  the  utmost  submission  to  Rome,  he 
neglected  no  means  of  resisting  its  decree,  in  case  it  should  be 
against  him.  The  short  campaign  which  Pompey  made  to  subdue 
^etas  gave  the  king  of  Judea  time  to  commit  himself  fully.  When, 
therefore,  Pompey  returned  from  Arabia,  and  heard  of  his  warlike 
preparations,  he  sent  for  Aristobulus,  and  demaaded  possession  o( 
all  the  fortified  places  in  Judea.  To  this  demand  he  replied  by  fly- 
ing to  Jerusalem,  followed  by  the  Roman  general.  The  king  of  the 
Jews,  however,  conscious  of  his  inability  to  resist  the  Romans,  went 
out  to  meet  them,  threw  himself  on  the  mercy  of  Pompey,  and  pro- 
mised a  large  sum  if  he  would  spare  the  nation  from  the  calamities 
of  war.  The  Roman  accepted  the  offer,  detained  Aristobulus,  and 
sent  an  officer  to  receive  the  money.  Instead  of  complying,  the 
people  shut  their  gates,  and  refused  payment.  This  completed  the 
rupture,  and  consummated  the  wishes  of  the  ambitious  Roman. 
Aristobulus  was  thrown  into  chains,  Jerusalem  invested,  and  the  si^ 
pressed  with  great  vigor.  At  this  time  the  Jews  had  again  relapsed 
into  the  strange  practice  of  refusing  to  do  anything  towards  their 
defense  on  the  Sabbath.  Pompey,  having  observed  this,  carried  on 
his  most  important  operations  on  that  day  with  perfect  impunity. 
By  these  means,  in  the  third  month  of  the  siege,  a  breach  was  made, 
and  the  temple  stormed  and  taken.  Twelve  thousand  Jews  fell  in 
the  assault;  the  priests  continuing  their  services  at  the  altar,  amid 
all  the  horrors  of  the  scene,  until  they  were  cut  down  by  the  Roman 
soldiers,  and  their  blood  mingled  with  that  of  the  sacrifices.  The 
temple  was  thus  taken  in  the  summer  of  the  year  B.  0.  63,  on  the 
Tery  day  observed  with  lamentation  and  fasting,  in  commemoration 
-of  the  conquest  of  Jerusalem  by  Kebuchadnezzar. 

By  these  events  the  political  position  of  Judea  was  completely 
•changed :  it  had  formerly  rejoiced  in  the  name  of  an  ally  of  Rome; 
it  was  now  a  subordinate  province  of  that  immense  empire.  Pom- 
pey appointed  Hyrcanus  to  the  high  priesthood,  charging  him  with 
the  government  under  the  title  of  prince.  He  was  forbidden  to  as- 
sume regal  titles,  or  to  extend  his  territories  beyond  the  ancient 
limits  of  Judea.  All  the  conquests  which  had  been  made  were 
taken  away,  and  connected  with  Syria ;  where  Scanrus,  the  Roman 
general,  at  the  head  of  two  legions,  exercised  the  functions  of  pr^ 
feet.  The  subdued  Jews  had  to  experience  yet  greater  degradation. 
Pompey,  accompanied  by  his  officers,  walked  through  the  temple,  even 
into  its  most  sacred  place.  He  returned,  however,  without  toudi- 
ing  any  of  the  sacred  things,  or  abstracting  any  of  its  treasures,  and 
^ordered  it  to  be  cleansed,  and  the  sacrifices  resumed.    Aristoboliu, 

29* 
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with  his  two  sons  and  two  daughters,  were  carried  to  Rome,  to  "grace 
the  triumph  of  the  conqueror.  Haying  ordered  the  destruction  of 
the  fortifications  of  Jerusalem,  the  general  retired  through  Pontusto 
Rome. 

Freed  from  his  danger,  Hyroanus  soon  relapsed  into  his  native 
sloth,  leaving  the  government  almost  entirely  to  Antipater,  who, 
being  crafty  and  ambitious,  used  it  for  his  own  purposes ;  and,  as 
his  interest  lay  in  the  favor  of  the  Romans,  he  left  no  means  un- 
tried to  conciliate  their  good- will.  Meanwhile,  Alexander,  the  eldest 
son  of  Aristobulus,  not  being  strictly  confined  or  guarded  at  Rome, 
fled  and  returned  to  Judea,  where  he  soon  collected  a  body  of  ten 
thousand  men,  and  secured  possession  of  Alexandrion,  and  several 
oilier  strong  fortresses.  Hyrcanus  was  in  no  condition  to  suppress 
tfiis  daring  adventurer :  he  therefore  commenced  repairing  the  walls 
of  Jerusalem,  to  protect  himself  from  his  power ;  but  the  Romans  for- 
bade their  restoration.  The  Jewish  prince  then  solicited  the  aid  of  the 
imperial  troops,  to  put  down  this  disturber  of  the  public  peace.  The 
prefect  of  Syria  de^hed  the  celebrated  Marc  Antony,  then  a  young 
officer,  on  this  service;  whilst  he  prepared  to  follow.  Antipat^  also 
sent  a  body  of  Jews  to  serve  with  the  Romans.  Alexander  was  by 
these  means  defeated,  with  a  loss  of  three  thousand  men,  and  com- 
pelled to  take  refuge  in  Alexandrion.  This  fortress  was  besieged  so 
straitly,  that  the  young  warrior,  having  no  hope  of  escape,  proposed 
terms  of  peace ;  which  being  seconded  by  the  great  addr^  of  hit 
mother,  who  waited  on  the  Roman  general  for  the  purpose,  the  for'^ 
tresses  were  surrendered,  and  the  defeated  prince  cQsmissed  without 
punishment. 

The  result  of  this  war  was  the  division  of  Judea  into  five  districts, 
each  having  an  executive  council ;  a  form  of  government  which  con- 
tinued until  the  time  of  Julius  Osesar.  The  year  following,  Aris- 
tobulus, with  his  yoimger  son,  escaped  from  Rome :  he  soon  raised 
troops,  and  obtained  some  fortresses ;  but  was  in  a  short  time  sub- 
dued, and  sent  back  to  his  former  prison.  In  the  succeeding  year, 
while  Oabinius  was  occupied  in  Egypt,  Alexander  again  returned, 
and  succeeded  in  raising  a  considerable  body  of  men,  and  virtually 
made  himself  master  of  Judea,  destroying  all  the  Romans  that 
came  in  his  way.  Unable  to  resist  him  in  the  field,  the  remnant  of 
the  imperial  troops  entrenched  themselves  on  Mount  Gerizim,  where 
they  were  besieged  by  Alexander.  When  Gabinius  returned  with 
his  army  from  Egypt,  he  first  sent  Antipater  to  the  Jewish  army 
with  proposals  of  peace.  The  wily  Idumean  used  his  talents,  not 
to  obtain  the  submission  of  Alexander,  but  the  defection  of  his 
troops.    He  succeeded  to  a  great  extent ;  but^  notwithstmding  Hm 
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reduction  of  his  numbers,  Alexander  refused  to  submit :  a  battle  was, 
in  consequence,  fought  at  Mount  Tabor,  where  he  was  defeated, 
having  ten  thousand  of  his  men  killed  on  the  field. 

The  political  fate  of  Judea  was  subsequently  involved  in  those 
rapid  changes  which  took  place  in  the  government  of  imperial  Rome. 
About  this  time  Gabinius  was  recalled,  and  Grassus  appointed  in 
his  stead.  The  charge  against  the  former  was,  the  sale  of  offices, 
extortion,  and  oppression :  of  these  acts  he  was  convicted,  and 
banished.  His  successor  began  where  he  ceased.  Goming  to  Je- 
rusalem, one  of  his  first  acts  was  to  pillage  the  temple,  whence  he 
took  immense  treasures.  While  these  events  were  in  progress,  the 
prefect  of  Syria  gratifying  his  sordid  cupidity,  Hyrcanus  governing 
by  means  of  Antipater,  and  the  young  Alexander  manfully  strug- 
^ing  to  mount  the  throne  of  his  father,  the  great  conflict  between 
Pompey  and  Gsesar  was  reaching  its  crisis.  Having  come  to  an 
open  rupture  at  Rome,  the  former  proceeded  to  the  seat  of  his  late 
government,  to  gather  means  of  defeating  his  mighty  rival.  Gsesar, 
aware  of  his  object,  and  knowing  that  Scipio  was  in  Syria,  laboring 
in  the  service  of  Pompey,  released  the  captive  Jewish  king,  Aristo- 
bulus,  and  sent  him  to  Judea,  that  he  might  cause  a  diversion  in  his 
fovor.  The  effort  was  vain ;  for,  the  purpose  being  known,  this  un- 
fortunate prince  was  poisoned  by  the  minions  of  Pompey  on  his 
journey.  His  son  Alexander,  however,  adopted  the  policy  intended 
for  his  father;  but  he  was  taken,  and  beheaded  by  Scipio.  Soon 
after  these  events,  the  contest  was  terminated  by  the  defeat  and  death 
of  Pompey. 

This  result  appeared  unfortunate  for  Hyrcanus  and  Antipater,  as 
they  had  so  fully  devoted  themselves  to  ^e  cause  of  the  fallen  tri- 
umvir. But  the  latter  artful  politician  and  daring  soldier  quickly 
extricated  his  cause  from  this  difficulty.  Antipater  soon  learned 
that,  although  Ga^sar  had  conquered  his  rival,  he  had  imprudently 
involved  himself  in  the  most  desperate  circumstances  in  Egypt ;  and 
that  an  army,  raised  in  Gilicia  and  Syria,  was  hastening  through 
Palestine  to  aid  him.  Antipater,  with  his  usual  sagacity,  joined 
this  army,  with  three  thousand  men,  and  induced  many  others  to 
follow  his  example.  Nor  is  it  unlikely,  from  a  consideration  of  all 
the  circumstances,  that  the  interposition  of  this  Idumean  Jerw,  with 
his  band  of  Israelites,  was  the  salvation  of  the  future  idol  of  Rome. 
It  is  more  than  probable  that  if  Antipater  had  exerted  the  same 
seal  to  harass  and  oppose  the  march  of  IVGthridates,  on  his  way  to 
Egypt,  we  should  never  have  heard  of  the  fSeunous  Veni,  Ftcii,  Fict, 
or  have  seen  Rome  bow  to  the  fiat  of  one  man.  One  or  two  &cts 
inay  be  cited  in  corroboration  of  this  opinion.    Antipater  not  only 
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took  with  him  some  amount  of  military  power,  directed  by  uncom* 
mon  sagacity  and  daring ;  but  he  had,  what  was  of  much  greater 
importance,  letters  from  ike  hi^  priest  of  Jerusalem  to  the  Jews 
of  Egypt,  persuading  them  to  aid  tiie  Roman  cause.  By  means  of 
these,  tiiis  force  was  not  only  not  opposed,  but  supplied  with  pro- 
visions and  water  in  passing  throu^  tiie  Heliopolitan  Nomos,  which 
gave  the  Romans  possession  of  Memphis ;  and,  when  MHhridates, 
in  attempting  to  penetrate  into  the  Delta  to  relieve  Gsesar,  was  met 
by  an  Egyptian  force,  and  compelled  to  give  way  before  them,  the 
Jewish  band  under  Antipater  restored  the  fortune  of  the  day,  and 
brought  the  auxiliaries  within  reach  of  the  great  Roman. 

Caesar,  being  thus  relieved,  and  having  conquered  Egypt,  was 
careful  to  mark  his  sense  of  the  services  thus  rendered  by  the  Jews. 
He  confirmed  the  privileges  of  all  those  who  resided  in  that  country, 
and  commemorated  their  devotedness  by  a  brazen  pillar,  which  he 
erected  at  Alexandria.  Nor  was  he  less  mindful  of  his  friends  in 
Judea.  For  when  he  arrived  in  Syria,  being  met  by  Antigonus,  the 
younger  son  of  Aristobulus,  who  claimed  the  government  of  Judea 
in  the  right  of  his  father,  Caesar,  having  heard  Antipater,  altogether 
rejected  the  suit  of  the  young  prince,  and  condemned  him  as  a  se- 
ditious person :  at  the  same  time  he  confirmed  Hyrcanus  in  the 
principality,  and  gave  permission  to  rebuild  the  walls  of  Jerusalem, 
which  had  been  destroyed  by  Pompey.  He  also  appointed  Anti- 
pater procurator  of  Judea.  Julius  frdly  reported  these  things  to  the 
senate,  who,  by  a  formal  decree,  publicly  acknowledged  the  Jews  as 
the  allies  of  Rome.  This  decree  was  engraven  on  plates  of  copper, 
and  set  up  in  the  capitol ;  and  also  in  the  temples  of  Sidon,  Tyre, 
and  Askelon.  Thus  the  aristocratical  form  of  government  ap- 
pointed by  Oabinius  was  entirely  abrogated,  and  the  Jewish  prin- 
cipaliiy  restored. 

Antipater  carefrilly  conformed  to  the  views  of  Caesar  in  arranging 
&e  a&irs  of  Judea.  He  raised  again  the  walls  of  Jerusalem,  jour- 
neyed through  the  country,  used  every  means  to  repress  the  law- 
lessness and  disorder  which  the  late  troubles  had  engendered,  and, 
by  alternate  persuasion  and  power,  reduced  the  people  to  obedience. 
To  cany  out  this  plan,  he  made  his  eldest  son,  Phasael,  governor 
of  Jerusalem,  and  his  second,  Herod,  governor  of  Galilee.  The 
latter  was  a  young  man  of  extraordinary  talent  and  spirit.  He 
devoted  himself  with  great  ability  to  the  difficult  duty  which  devolved 
upon  him.  Galilee  was  at  this  time  greatly  infested  with  bands  of 
robbers :  Herod  sought  them  out,  and  all  that  fell  into  his  hands  he 
put  to  death,  even  including  Hezekiah,  their  leader.  The  reader  is 
reminded,  that  the  government  of  Antipater  and  his  sons  was  not 
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popular  with  the  Jewish  people ;  for  all  saw  that,  alijiough  HyrcanuB 
was  the  nominal  head,  restored  by  Fompey,  the  Idumean  was  really 
the  chief.  This  was  unpalatable :  the  people  preferred  Aristobulus. 
When,  therefore,  Herod  was  found  acting  in  this  decisive  manner, 
he  was  summoned  before  the  sanhedrim,  to  answer  the  charge  of 
having  arbitrarily  exercised  the  power  of  life  and  death.  The  young 
man,  under  the  advice  of  his  fiaither,  appeared  in  their  court,  bearing 
with  him  a  letter  from  the  prefect  of  Syria^  charging  Hyrcanos,  the 
president  of  the  sanhedrim,  to  protect  him.  He  presented  himself; 
however,  more  like  a  prince  than  a  criminal.  He  was  attired  in 
purple,  with  hair  neatly  dressed,  and  surrounded  with  his  guards. 
This  appearance  confounded  the  Jewish  elders.  Even  those  who 
had  preferred  the  charge  against  Herod  did  not  now  dare  to  repeat 
it,  and  he  was  thus  virtually  acquitted ;  when  Samoas  arose,  and, 
protesting  at  length  against  their  cowardice,  affirmed,  that  if  they 
thus  spared  Herod,  the  time  would  come  when  he  would  not  spare 
them."*"  This  roused  the  assembly ;  but  Hyrcanus  adjourned  the 
business,  and  then  advised  Herod  to  withdraw ;  and  thus  the  case 
terminated. 

About  three  years  afterward,  while  Judea  was  progressing  in  order 
and  wealth,  Julius  Caesar  was  assassinated  in  the  capitol,  uid  the 
Roman  world  again  convulsed,  from  its  centre  to  its  circumference. 

Immediately  after  this  event,  Hyrcanus  sent  ambassadors  to  the 
Roman  senate,  requesting  a  confirmation  of  all  the  privileges  and  im- 
munities which  had  been  given  by  Caesar ;  a  request  which  was  imme- 
diately granted.  While  Rome  and  the  provinces  were  in  the  utmost 
perplexity  as  to  the  result  of  pending  arrangements,  Antipater  was 
most  ungratefully  poisoned  by  MaUchus,  a  i^wish  general,  who  soon 
after  was  put  to  death  for  the  crime,  at  the  instance  of  Herod,  by  Cas- 
sius  Longinus,  who  then  wielded  the  Roman  power  in  Syria  and  Asia 
Minor.  This  circumstance,  as  Malichus  was  popidar  with  many, 
increased  the  dislike  of  the  Jews  to  Herod ;  and  they  petitioned 
Marc  Antony,  who  soon  after  came  into  Syria,  against  him;  but  in 
vain :  the  address  of  Herod,  in  showing  the  services  which  his  bther 
had  rendered  to  the  Roman  cause,  warded  off  all  danger,  and  secured 
him  the  protection  of  this  triumvir. 

Urgent  necessity,  however,  called  Antony  into  Italy ;  and  Syria 
and  the  neighboring  kingdoms — Shaving  lately  been  subjected,  in  rapid 
succession,  to  the  rapacity  and  extortion  of  Dolabella^  Longiniis,  and 
Antony;  and  knowing  that  Rome  was  at  war  with  Parthia^  and  that 

o  Thia  prediction  was  amply  fdliUled.     Tkis  yoimg  man  was  Herod,  aftarwMd  At 
Qieat,  who  was  king  at  the  birth  of  Gfariit;  and  Samoei  b  loppOMd  to  be  the  Mm 
holy  Simeon.  (See  Joiephui,  Jahn,  Ac) 
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tbey  were,  yi  consequence,  likely  to  be  subjected  to  a  repetition  of 
these  evils— agreed  to  invite  the  Farthians  to  come  and  occupy  these 
eountries.  This  was  done.  Syria  and  Asia  Minor  were  occupied; 
and  Antigonus,  the  surviving  son  of  Aristobulus,  was  seated  on  the 
Jewish  throne,  with  the  title  of  king,  under  the  protection  of  Parthia. 
In  the  course  of  these  events,  Hyrcanus  and  Fhasael  were  made  pri- 
soners. The  former  had  his  ears  cropped,  and  was  thereby  render- 
ed incapable  of  ever  being  high  priest  again ;  the  latter  killed  him- 
self in  prison.  Herod  contrived  to  escape;  and,  having  placed  his 
ftmily  and  treasures  in  safety,  fled  to  Rome. 

When  Herod  reached  the  imperial  city,  he  fortunately  found  An- 
tony and  Octavius  there  on  friendly  terms.  He  therefore  renewed 
his  friendship  with  the  former,  who  received  him  very  cordially,  in- 
troduced him  to  Octavius,  and  stated  how  very  useful  Antipater  had 
been  to  Julius  Caesar  in  Eg3rpt.  Herod  was,  therefore,  patronized 
by  both  these  great  men,  who  held  in  their  hands,  at  that  moment,  the 
political  destinies  of  Rome  and  of  the  world.  When  the  son  of  An- 
tipater had  fled  as  a  fugitive  to  the  imperial  city,  his  highest  hope 
was  to  get  Aristobidus,  a  grandson  of  Hyrcanus,  and  brother  to  Ma- 
riamne,  to  whom  he  was  espoused,  placed  upon  the  throne,  with  him<« 
self  as  minister,  or  procurator,  under  him.  In  this  way  his  father 
had  wielded  all  the  power  of  Judea;  and  he  hoped,  at  that  time,  for 
no  higher  dignity.  But,  being  received  with  such  marks  of  distinc- 
tion, and  promising  Antony  further  sums  of  money,  he  was,  by  the 
&vor  of  these  two  arbiters  of  the  affairs  of  nations,  himself  raised  to 
die  throne.  The  senate  was  accordingly  convened,  and  Herod  intro- 
duced to  the  conscript  fathers  by  two  noble  senators,  who  set  forth 
the  invaluable  services  rendered  by  his  father  to  the  Romans ;  and, 
at  the  same  time,  declared  Antigonus,  who  then  governed  at  Jerusa- 
lem, to  be  a  turbulent  person,  and  an  enemy  to  their  nation ;  while 
.  Antony  pointed  out  the  importance  of  having  a  fast  friend  to  Rome 
on  the  throne  of  Judea  during  his  approaching  expedition  against 
Parthia.  The  senate  hereupon  unanimously  elected  Herod  to  the 
throne,  and  voted  Antigonus  an  enemy  of  Rome. 

The  whole  of  these  proceedings  were  evidently  conducted  upon  the 
presumption,  that  Judea  was  either  a  recognized  province  of  the  Ro- 
man empire,  or,  at  least,  entirely  dependent  upon  the  imperial  state. 
Sut  what  follows  is  yet  more  strange.  Considering  the  entire  pecu- 
liarity of  Jewish  manners  and  religion,  it  might  have  been  supposed, 
even  if  the  senate  had  made  the  appointment,  that  the  inauguration 
of  the  king  would  have  been  in  accordance  with  the  rites  of  the  nation 
to  be  ruled.  But,  no !  Immediately  upon  the  vote  of  the  fathers, 
Herod  was  conducted  by  Antony  and  Octavius  into  the  capitol,  and 
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there  consecraiied  king,  with  idolatrous  sacrifices.  Haidng  thus  £ur 
secured  the  object  of  his  highest  ambition,  Herod  remembered  that 
the  affidrs  of  his  family  and  kingdom  did  not  justify  a  protracted  stay 
at  Rome :  he  therefore  departed  from  the  city  at  the  expiration  of 
seven  days ;  and,  by  a  rapid  journey,  reached  Judea  just  three  months 
after  he  had  left  it. 

Here,  although  beset  witii  difficulties,  he  found  a  fair  field :  the 
Parthians  had,  during  his  journey,  been  driven  fi:t)m  Syria^  which 
was  again  occupied  by  Roman  troops.  His  first  care  was  to  collect 
an  army,  with  which,  and  some  aid  from  the  Roman  general,  he  made 
himself  master  of  Galilee.  Following  up  this  success,  he  marched 
to  the  relief  of  his  family,  who  were  closely  besieged  by  Antigonus. 
In  this  object  he  also  succeeded ;  and,  after  a  series  of  dangers  and 
exploits,  he  became  master  of  aU  the  country,  and  shut  up  Antigonus 
in  Jerusalem.  Yet,  notwithstanding  the  utmost  efforts  of  Herod,  it 
was  not  until  his  rival  had  reigned  three  years  that  he  was  abl^ 
when  supported  by  a  Roman  army,  to  reduce  the  capital,  which  was 
at  length  taken  by  assault,  and  subjected  to  fearful  massacre  and  pil- 
lage from  the  Roman  troops,  who,  enraged  at  the  obstinacy  of  the 
defense,  continued  the  slaughter  after  all  resistance  had  ceased ;  and 
at  length  Herod  h^  to  pay  a  large  sum  of  money  to  save  Jerusalem 
from  being  destroyed.  Antigonus  was  taken  and  put  to  death  by  the 
Romans  as  a  malefactor. 

Herod  was  now  seated  on  the  throne  of  Judea,  the  first  of  a  new 
dynasty.  Hitherto  the  Asmonean  or  Maccabean  fiunily  had  really 
or  nominally  governed.  With  Hyrcanus  and  Antigonus  this  line 
had  ended;  and  Herod,  who  was  not  a  Jew,  but  an  Idumean  by  na- 
tion, and  professedly  a  Jewish  proselyte  in  religion,  was,  by  the  &vor 
of  Rome,  invested  with  supreme  authority  over  the  Jewish  people. 
From  the  first  elevation  of  Antipater,  the  cause  of  his  fiunily  was 
unpopular ;  and  it  was  only  the  consummate  sagacity  of  that  person, 
in  attaching  himself  to  the  oldest  branch  of  the  Asmonean  fiunily, 
which  enabled  him  to  carry  out  his  purpose.  Herod  felt  this  throu^- 
out  his  career.  It  was  this  which  kept  Antigonus  so  long  upon  the 
throne ;  it  was  this  which  caused  the  son  of  Antipater  so  much  diffi- 
culty, when  possessed  of  the  object  of  his  ambition. 

Fully  aware  of  the  state  of  the  public  mind,  his  first  care,  after 
having  recovered  Jerusalem,  was  the  extermination  of  the  Asmonean 
fitmily.  Although  he  had  married  Mariamne,  the  daughter  of  Hyr- 
canus, tiiis  seemed  in  no  wise  to  soften  the  violence  of  his  politioal 
hate.  All  those  Jews  who  had  supported  Antigonus  were  proscribed, 
forty-five  of  the  principal  of  them  were  slain ;  all  their  property  was 
confiscated,  and  seised  by  the  king ;  all  the  gold,  silver,  and  valuaUea 
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found  in  Jerusalem  were  taken  for  his  use ;  and  thus,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  a  small  part  of  the  people,  the  land  was  treated  like  a  con- 
quered country.  Influenced  by  this  jealousy  of  the  Asmoneans,  He- 
tod  found  an  obscure  priest  of  Babylon,  who  was  descended  firom  the 
ancient  high  priests  of  Israel.  Him  he  raised  to  the  high  priesthood, 
although  his  wife's  brother  was  of  age,  and  heir  to  the  office.  He 
also  cut  off  the  whole  sanhedrim,  except  Sameas  and  Pollio. 

The  superseding  of  Aristobulus  in  Uie  high  priesthood  created  an 
dfflnent  of  discord  and  misery  in  the  jGunily  of  Herod,  which  ulti- 
mately destroyed  his  peace.  Herod's  intimacy  with  Antony  intro- 
duced his  family  to  the  in&mous  Cleopatra.  Alexandra,  the  mother 
of  Mariamne  and  Aristobulus,  by  her  influence  with  this  queen,  and 
her  intercession  with  Antony,  induced  Herod  to  cancel  his  appoint- 
ment. Ananelus  was  set  aside,  and  Aristobulus  inducted  into  the 
hi^  priesthood.  But  this  young  man  was  received  with  such 
marks  of  favor  and  affection  by  the  people,  while  officiating  at  the 
ensuing  feast  of  tabernacles,  that  all  the  jealous  enmity  of  Herod 
was  again, blown  into  a  flame,  and  the  heartless  king  soon  after 
caused  the  young  priest  to  be  drowned  whilst  bathing.  Cleopatra, 
informed  of  this  crime,  used  her  utmost  influence  with  Antony  to 
lia^e  Herod  slain..  Besides  the  gratification  of  vanity  and  revenge, 
(for  she  had  attempted  in  vain  to  Seduce  Herod,)  she  greatly  de- 
aiied  ihe  possession  of  Judea ;  but  as  Antony  was  equally  in  want  of 
money  to  sustain  him  in  his  contest  witii  Octavius,  Herod  supplied 
him,  and  continued  to  reign. 

After  the  fall  of  Antony,  Herod  waited  upon  Octavius,  and  by  his 
frank  and  candid  deportment  secured  the  friendship  of  the  sole 
governor  of  the  great  Roman  empire.  Prior  to  this  time,  Herod 
had  lured  the  aged  Hyrcanus  from  his  captivity  in  Farthia,  and, 
after  placing  him  in  close  surveillance  for  several  years,  had  him 
beheaded.  The  future  course  of  Herod  was  violent,  miserable,  and 
vile.  He  labored,  on  the  one  hand,  to  make  his  kingdom^eat,  and 
his  country  magnificent;  but  his  means  of  effscting  this  were  most 
atrocious :  while,  on  the  other  hand,  his  conduct  to  his  family  was 
auspicious  and  cruel. 

hi  his  public  life  he  consolidated  his  power,  and  raised  Judea  to 
a  state  of  wealth  and  prosperity  which  it  had  not  before  attained  for 
centuries.  Having  by  the  most  sanguinary  means  cut  off  the  last 
of  the  Asmoneans,  he  built  a  theatre  in  Jerusalem,  and  a  spacious 
amphitheatre  in  the  suburbs.  All  kinds  of  heathenish  games  were 
introduced.  Musicians,  players,  courses,  gladiators,  and  wild  beasts, 
were  exhibited  in  the  holy  city.  And  it  is  a  circumstance  worthy 
of  observation,  that  there  yet  existed  sufficient  zeal  for  the  Divine 
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law  to  render  all  these  exceedingly  disgusting  to  a  great  body  of  die 
Jewish  people.  About  this  time  Herod  also  rebuilt  several  import- 
ant fortresses,  and  restored  Samaria,  which  had  long  lain  in  ruins. 
He  also  adorned  Jerusalem  with  a  stately  palace  for  himself,  which 
was  buDt  of  the  most  costly  materials,  and  df  exquisite  workmanship. 

Yet  all  these  things  were  performed  in  a  manner  and  style  so 
foreign  to  the  peculiar  genius  of  the  Jewish  mind,  that,  proud  as 
thoy  were  of  their  country,  they  were  by  these  means  more  and 
more  alienated  from  the  king.  He  saw  this,  and  labored  to  stem 
the  torrent  of  public  feeling.  At  one  time  he  wished, to  introduce 
an  oath  of  allegiance ;  but  it  was  so  strenuously  opposed  by  the 
most  eminent  Jewish  doctors,  that  he  was  compelled  to  lay  it  aside. 
He  then  remitted  a  part  of  the  taxes,  professedly  on  account  of  se- 
veral national  calamities  which  had  recently  fallen  upon  the  countiy, 
but  really  to  bid  for  popular  favor :  this  also  was  vain.  One  other 
course  was  open  to  him ;  and  he  pursued  it.  The  temple,  as  then 
existing,  was  unworthy  of  the  nation,  and  of  the  improved  state  of 
Jerusalem:  he  proposed  to  rebuild  it;  but  so  distrustful  were  die 
people  of  his  promise  and  of  his  religion,  that  they  would  not  have 
the  old  one  removed  until  they  saw  the  materials  collected  for  the 
new  building.  After  two  years  of  preparation,  the  old  edifice  was 
taken  down  in  parts,  as  the  new  one  was  raised.  The  holy  place 
was  finished  in  eighteen  months,  the  body  of  the  structure  in  eight 
years.*  This  building  was  erected  in  the  Greek  style  of  architecture, 
and  of  the  most  costly  and  beautiful  marble  and  other  materials ; 
and  the  great  work  appears  to  some  extent  to  have  produced  a  bet- 
ter state  of  feeling  between  the  Jews  and  their  king. 

Yet,  during  all  these  works,  Herod's  domestic  course  was  one  of 
continued  misery  and  crime.  As  if  the  blood  through  which  he  had 
waded  to  the  throne,  and  the  numerous  victims  which  in  these  times 
of  turbulence  and  war  were  sacrificed  to  his  ambition,  were  not  suf- 
ficient to  satiate  his  sanguinary  nature,  his  lovely  wife,  Marianme, 
after  having  borne  him  two  sons,  was  doomed  by  his  order  to  perish 
on  the  scaffold,  the  victim  of  the  most  groundless  jealousy  and  cruel 
conspiracy.  He  endeavored  to  bury  this  crime  in  oblivion  by  other 
marriages,  but  in  vain.  Intense  suspicion  haunted  all  his  thoughts ; 
a  morbid  apprehension  of  evil  destroyed  every  acquisition,  and 
turned  all  the  members  of  his  femily  into  foes.  Under  this  influ- 
ence, after  years  of  disquiet,  he  condemned  his  two  sons  by  Man- 
amne  to  death.  It  were  useless  to  attempt  the  history  of  this 
family  at  greater  length.    Herod  married  t^  wives,  eight  of  whom 

0  The  ornamenting  of  this  new  hnilding  was  carried  on  antU  the  tloia  of  Agrlppii  vUA 
justifies  John  ii,  2Qi 
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bore  him  children.    This  was  not  the  least  amongst  the  causes  of 
his  domestic  misery. 

Meanwhile,  Octavius  Gsssar,  under  his  new  name  of  Augustus, 
reigned  the  absolute  monarch  of  the  Roman  empire.  Every  element 
of  national  disorder  sank  before  the  genius  and  temper  with  which 
he  conducted  the  government.  Throughout  this  wide  dominion 
and  its  dependencies,  war  had  ceased,  the  temple  of  Janus  was  shut, 
and  then  God's  Messiah,  the  long-promised  and  predicted  One,  ap- 
peared among  men. 

BEMARKABLE  EVENTS  FROM  THE  ESTABLISHMENT  OF  INDEPEN- 
DENCE TO  THE  TIME  OF  CHRIST. 


In  iht  Huiory  oftke  JtHM.  ^^^^ 

A  Gnnt  of  Independence  obtained 143 

Money  coined  by  Simon,  and  aU  public  Documents  re- 

fcrrad  to  tlie  Year  of  his  Govemment — 

Hie  Syrian  Fort  on  Mount  Sion  taken 142 

gfanon  murdered  by  hb  Bon-in-law,  and  John  Hyrcanns 

Bueoeeds  as  Prince  and  Priest 135 

Hamaritan  Temple  destroyed 129 

Umneans  subdued  and  incorporated — 

Samaria  destroyed  by  Hyrcanns 109 

John's  &tal  Breach  with  the  Pharisees 108 

AuBTOBULus  I.  succeeds  John 106 

Assumes  the  Title  of  King,  and  regal  State — 

Alexaitdib  Janitevs  succeeds  Aristobulus 105 

Ghril  War  of  six  Years'  Duration — 

Closed  by  an  Act  of  atrocious  Cruelty S6 

Itnreans  conquered  and  incorporated — 

Qcxxv  Alkxahdra  succeeds  her  Husband 78 

Reconciled  to  the  Pharisees,  who  return  to  Power.  — 

Hyrcanns  High  Priest — 

Htbcavttb  n.  King  (3  months) 69 

Aristobulus  n.  King  and  High  Priest 69 

Jisfiisalem  taken  by  Pompey 63 

Htsoavus  n.  restored  as  Prince  and  Priest — 

Jndea  divided  into  fiye  Districts,  and  its  GoTemment 

an  Aristocracy 56 

Hie  Temple  plundered  by  Crassus 54 

Hyrcanus  restored  to  the  Qoremment,  and  the  aristo- 
cratic Government  ended 47 

The  Walls  of  Jerusalem  rebuilt 47 

ABtipater  poisoned 43 

Fttthians  take  Syria,  and  raise  Avnoovus  to  be  King 

and  Priest 40 

Herod  inaugurated  King  of  Jndea  in  the  Roman  Capitol, 

by  order  of  the  Senate — 

HsBOD  obtains  the  Throne,  Antigonus  slain 37 

Aaanelus  High  Priest 36 

Aristobulus  High  Priest,  Ananelus  deposed 35 

Aristobulus  drowned  by  order  of  Herod 33 

Ananelus  restored — 

The  Temple  rebuilt,  begun  17,  finished 7 


1%  C&Me  Notitma  yaiOi  w*m^ 
1^  Jeum  Held  poKHeal  rtla- 
tioni. 

B.O. 

Antiochus  Bidetet  reigns 
in  Syria 139 


Pompey  slain 48 


Caesar  slidn 44 

Battle  of  PhlUppi 42 


Octavius  Cftsar  receives 
the  Title  of  Augustus, 
and  the  Government 
of  the  Empire 27 
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CHAPTER  XIL 

THE  RELIGION  OF  THE  HEBREWS  FROM   THE  RESTORATION  TO 

THE  TIME  OF  CHRIST. 

Stats  or  Rblioiov  ArrxB  tbs  Bbstoratiov— -Ezra  and  Nehemiah— Mwwriimic  Rfvphe 
cies  of  Haggal— Of  Zechariab— And  of  Malachi— Thk  Doctbixxs  hkls  BBSPBomo  ths 
DivDnE  Nature,  aitd  thb  pbomised  RsnEsifSB— The  Jews  believed  in  a  Flnralltj  in 
the  Divine  Existence— Which  is  limited  to  three— Bnt  they  did  not  regard  the  prondted 
Messiah  as  one  of  these — ^Bnt  expected  him  as  a  Prophet  and  Ptince  who  would  act  un- 
der the  Gnidance  of  a  visible  Revelation  of  the  glorions  Word,  as  Moses  did — ^Tte  Ok- 
dikakces  of  Beugiok,  Iestbuctioh,  ahd  Worship— The  Services  of  the  Temple— And 
of  the  Synagogue,  including  reading  the  Scriptnres,  Preaching,  Prayer,  and  religions 
conversational  Intercourse — ^Efficiency  of  these  Means — ^The  Pbcuuabities,  Chabao- 

TBB,  AKD  iNFLUBirCB  OF  THB  SBVEBAL  BBUOIOUS  SeOTS  WHICH  OBTAIHBD  AT  THO  T^MB 

— ^Tho  Pharisees — ^Their  Origin— Distinguished  by  great  apparent  Sanctity  of  lifis— Doc- 
trines and  Power— Their  Influence  opposed  to  the  Purposes  of  Grace — ^The  Saddncecs 
Their  Origin— Doctrines— Learning  and  Wealth— The  Essenes— Their  Doctrinea— Insti- 
tutions—Worship — ^And  Character— ^The  Views  EirrEBTADncD  oh  febsoval  Rblig»>h— 
Repentance — ^Pardon — ^Faith— The  Effect  of  these  Doctrines  practically  destioyed  by 
the  Adoption  of  Tradition— A  Reliance  on  Rites— And  the  R^ectian  of  sphitual  Religion. 

When,  by  the  gracious  providence  of  Jehovah,  the  Jewish  people 
were  restored  to  their  own  land,  the  important  objects  for  whidi  they 
had  been  raised  up  and  preserved  were  neither  superseded  nor  for- 
gotten. The  great  purpose  of  God  was  still  carried  on.  Much  as 
had  been  already  done  by  the  communication  of  law,  by  unceasing 
special  interposition,  by  prophetic  revelations,  it  appear^  necessary 
to  continue  the  latter  means  during  the  gradul  reconstruction  of  the 
Jewish  polity,  and  the  restoration  of  the  national  faith  in  the  land 
of  Judea.  For  this  purpose,  inspired  men  were  raised  up,  and  di- 
vinely qualified  for  the  important  work ;  and  the  ^ft  of  prophecy 
was,  for  a  further  season,  continued.  To  the  influence  of  ^ese  hofy 
men  it  will  be  necessary  to  direct  passing  attention. 

Ezra  and  Nehemiah  were  the  principal  agents  in  the  re-establiBh- 
ment  of  the  Hebrew  people.  The  first  «f  these  was  a  scribe  and  a 
priest.  He  devoted  himself,  with  unwearied  assiduity,  to  restore 
the  ecclesiastical  economy  of  Moses.  In  order  to  this,  he  reformed 
abuses,  enforced  the  law,  and  instructed  the  people.  The  laitar 
work  he  carried  into  effect  by  giving  expositions  of  the  law.  The 
people,  having  been  so  long  accustomed  to  the  Ghaldee  dialect^ 
could  not  clearly  understand  the  letter  of  their  andent  langnage; 
and  they  had  been  for  so  many  years  prevented  from  confbmiing  to 
some  parts  of  the  ceremonial  law,  that  they  were  ignorant  of  sev^al 
important  requirements.  To  remedy  these  evils,  Ezra  taught  them 
the  sense  of  llie  written  law,  and  strongly  enforoed  its  obaenrHioe. 
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Nehemiah  was  appointed  governor  by  royal  authority ;  and  he 
took  care  to  exert  all  his  power  and  influence  to  place  the  civil  and 
political  parts  of  the  saci^  code  in  full  efficiency.  Numerous  dis- 
orders had  been  also  introduced  into  this  department  of  the  state ; 
but  nothing  could  resist  the  persevering  attempts  of  this  devoted 
man.  After  loiig  and  diligent  efforts,  be  had  the  happiness  of  seeing 
hxa  measures  crowned  with  success.  These  two  Jewish  statesmen 
will  ever  stand  out  in  the  history  of  the  world,  as  models  of  public 
spirit,  patriotism,  disinterestedness,  and  ability.  It  is  their  honor 
that  they  not  only  greatly  advanced  the  temporal  interests  of 
their  country,  but  largely  contributed  to  purify  and  restore  its 
religion. 

The  prophets  who  were  called  to  minister  during  this  period  are 
Hagg^  Zechariah,  and  Malachi.  The  former  two  were  contem- 
porary with  Ezra  and  Nehemiah,  and  aided,  by  their  revelations, 
the  important  work  in  which  these  noble  men  were  engaged.  As 
reference  has  been  already  made  to  the  substance  of  these  commu- 
nications, our  attention  may  be  confined  to  those  parts  of  their  pro- 
phecies which,  by  enlarging  their  knowledge  of  Divine  truth,  exerted 
a  direct  influence  upon  the  national  religion.  The  principal  portions 
of  this  kind  in  the  writings  of  Haggai,  are  his  prediction  that  the 
^ory  of  the  second  temple  should  exceed  that  of  the  former.  Chap,  ii, 
1-19.  The  manner  in  which  the  prophecy  was  given  must^  even  at 
that  time,  have  made  it  refer  to  the  promised  Messiah.  It  announced 
this  glory  as  something  altogether  different  from,  and  far  above,  all 
temporal  grandeur :  (verse  3 :)  it  is  said  to  arise  out  of  a  remarkable 
operation  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  Verse  6.  It  was  to  be  the  result  of 
inighty  power,  which  should  effect  great  changes  in  the  world.  Verses 
6,  7.  This  glory  is  expressly  pointed  out  as  identified  with  the 
coming  of  the  "  Desire  of  all  nations ;"  and,  lastly,  the  peace  of  God 
is  promised  as  its  great  result.  These  points  could  only  be  expected 
to  meet  in  the  case  of  the  promised  Redeemer. 

Zechariah  was  also  honored  to  be  the  instrument  of  shedding  in- 
creasing light  upon  the  hope  of  redemption.  The  first  passage  to 
which  attention  is  directed,  is  chap,  iii,  8,  9.  This  is  more  explicit 
in  the  original  than  our  authorized  version  renders  it  The  words, 
"  For  they  are  men  wondered  at,"  might  have  been  better  translated, 
"  men  who  are  a  sign,"  or  "  a  type."  The  idea  is,  that  they  are 
figurative  or  typical  men.  This  prevents  the  application  of  the  pro- 
mised servant,  the  Branch,  from  being  confounded  with  Joshua. 
The  clause  in  the  Chaldee  is  read,  "  My  servant  the  Messiah."  And 
this  is  unquestionably  the  intent  of  the  words. — The  following  words, 
verse  9,  are  beautiful.    This  promised  one  is  spoken  of,  as  he  had 
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been  by  Issdah,  (cbap.  xxviii,  16,)  as  a  foundation-stone.  But  this 
stone  was  not  to  be  left  plain;  it  was  to  be  engrayen ;  and,  instead 
of  hieroglyphic  figures,  or  any  ordinary  device,  it  was  to  bear  an 
inscription  of  the  great  truth,  "  I  will  remove  the  iniquity  of  that 
land  in  one  day."  Thus  did  this  text  iterate  the  prediction  so  clearly 
stated  by  Daniel.  A  second  passage  in  the  prophecy  is  based  on 
the  same  idea,  but  further  amplified.  Joshua  is  again  put  forward 
in  a  typical  character.  Crowns  of  gold  are  made  for  him,  and  he  is 
again  set  forth  as  the  Branch.  Here  also  iiie  Ghaldee  has,  "  Whose 
name  is  my  Messiah,"  or  "  Christ."  Zech.  vi,  12.  This  glorious 
person  is  here  referred  to  under  the  similitude  of  Joshua.  As  he 
had  to  build  the  Jewish  temple,  so  should  Messiah  erect  the  gospel 
church,  in  which,  as  *'  a  priest  upon  his  throne,"  he  should  reveal  the 
counsel  of  peace.  Verse  13. 

A  further  prophecy  of  the  Saviour  is  found  in  this  book,  (chap,  xi, 
12,  13 ;)  but,  as  it  does  not  appear  probable  that  the  reference  could 
have  been  understood  at  that  time,  it  is  not  necessary  to  quote  it. 

Malachi,  of  whose  personal  history  we  know  nothing,  appears  to 
have  lived  and  ministered  in  the  time  of  Nehemiah.  He  severely 
reproves  the  Jews  for  their  ingratitude  and  irreverence  to  Qt)d,  on 
account  of  which  they  are  threatened  with  rejection,  and  the  calling 
of  the  Gentiles  into  high  spiritual  privilege  is  formally  announced. 
Chap,  i,  11.  This  prophet  also  speaks  of  the  coming  of  the  Lord 
Messiah  to  his  temple,  and  specially  announces  Elias  as  the  messen- 
ger to  prepare  his  way  before  him.  Chap,  iii,  1 ;  iv,  6. 

Thus,  to  the  end  of  the  Old- Testament  canon,  was  the  spirit  ci 
these  revelations  maintained,  and  the  promise  of  the  Messiah  and 
his  approaching  kingdom  kept  with  unvarjdng  constancy  before  tiie 
Jewish  Church.  This  leading  idea  of  revelation  was  accompanied 
by  many  other  important  communications  of  truth,  as  well  as  by  con- 
tinued Divine  interposition. 

It  now  becomes  our  serious  duty  to  ascertain  the  result  of  all 
these  Divine  revelations ;  to  obtain  a  clear  and  complete  idea  of  the 
effects  which  it  produced  on  the  Hebrew  mind,  with  regard  to  the 
great  subject  of  redemption.  This  will  be  most  effectually  done,  by 
directing  our  special  attention  to  the  following  important  particulars : 
The  doctrines  which  the  Jews  of  this  period  believed  respecting  the 
Divine  nature  and  the  promised  Redeemer ;  their  ordinances  of  re« 
ligion,  instruction,  and  worship ;  the  several  sects,  or  religious  par- 
ties, which  gradually  grew  up  amongst  them,  under  the  influeiios 
of  difference  of  opinion  and  practice;  and  the  views  which  obtained 
respecting  personal  religion,  and  their  relation  to  the  BcriptonI 
teaching  of  the  law  and  the  prophets.    If  we  succeed  in  eliciting  the 
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trath  in  respect  of  these  seyeral  subjects,  we  shall  apprehend  with 
tolerable  accuracy  their  religious  character  and  condition  during  the 
closing  diapter  of  their  history  as  the  elect  people  of  God. 

In  prosecuting  these  inquiries,  it  will  not  be  sufiBcient  for  our  pur- 
pose to  ascertain  and  condense  the  intended  meaning  of  the  writings 
of  Moses  and  of  the  prophets.  This  will  engage  our  attention  as  an 
important  element  in  the  investigation ;  but  our  principal  effort  will 
be  directed  to  ascertain  how  far  the  intended  sense  of  Scripture  was 
apprehended  and  understood  by  the  Jewish  people,  so  as  to  be 
wrought  up  into  the  doctrines  of  that  church,  and  made  the  pro- 
fessed standard  of  their  faith  and  hope.  Happily  for  us,  the  Jews 
had  by  this  time  acquired  a  religious  literature ;  which,  if  not  avow- 
edly doctrinal,  has,  by  embodying  ike  national  life  and  manners,  in 
a  spirit  of  harmony  with  the  Old- Testament  Scriptures,  done  much 
to  furnish  the  means  of  supplying  the  requisite  information.  (See 
Appendix,  note  114.) 

In  endeavoring  to  give  a  brief  summary  of  the  doctrines  which 
the  Jews  held  respecting  the  Divine  existence  of  the  promised  Re- 
deemer, it  win  be  necessary,  first,  to  show  that  they  believed  in  n 
plurality  in  the  Divine  Nature. 

The  remarkable  assertion  of  David,  "  The  Lord  said  unto  my 
Lord,"  (Psalm  ex,  1,)  had  not  been  lost  from  the  Jewish  mind ;  the 
author  of  Ecclesiasticus  used  a  similar  mode  of  expression  with  a 
deeper  compass  of  meaning :  "  I  called  upon  the  Lord,  the  Father 
of  my  Lord."  Ecclus.  li,  10.  Here  the  idea  of  Father  and  Son  in 
the  Godhead  appears  to  be  distinctly  recognized.  In  the  Book  of 
Wisdom,  the  Word  is  spoken  of  as  a  Divine  Person :  "  Thine  Al- 
mighty Word  leaped  down  from  heaven,  out  of  thy  royal  throne,  as 
a  fierce  man  of  war  into  the  midst  of  aland  of  destruction."  Wisdom 
xviii,  16. 

The  same  point  is  shown  by  the  view  which  the  Jews  took  of 
some  remarkable  passages  of  Scripture ;  as,  for  instance,  the  Seventy 
have  used,  in  their  version,  a  method  of  rendering  some  places  of 
the  prophets  which  clearly  shows  that  these  eminent  men  regarded 
the  Angel  of  the  Covenant  as  Divine.  Hence  they  translate  that 
clause  of  the  remarkable  prophecy,  (Isa.  ix,  6,)  ''  His  name  shall  be 
called  Wonderful,  Counselor,"  &c.,  by  the  words,  "  His  name  is 
called  the  Messenger  of  great  counsel;"  language  which  clearly 
ascribes  to  the  Angel  or  Messenger  the  same  dignity  as  was  awarded 
to  the  Lord  himself.  Again :  that  text  which,  rendered  from  the 
Hebrew,  is,  "  The  Angel  of  his  presence  saved  them,"  they  have 
made,  ''Himself  saved  them."  Isa.  bdii,  9.  (Affix's  Judgment  of  the 
Jewish  Church,  p.  109.) 
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Ab  it  is  evident  to  every  reader  of  the  Bible,  that  the  sacred 
writers  have  used  language  which  implies  plurality  of  persons  in  Uie 
Deity,  so  it  is  equally  evident  from  the  Apocrypha,  Philo,  and  other 
Jewish  authorities,  t^at  this  mode  of  speaking  continued  in  use,  and 
consequently  the  plurality  in  the  Godliead  continued  to  be  recog- 
nized, even  to  the  time  of  Christ.  On  this  point  no  question  can 
be  raised:  the  doubt  is,  whether  it  included  a  belief  of  a  Trinity,  in 
the  Christian  sense  of  thd  term.  Bishop  Russel  has  here  given  us 
a  very  sound  and  excellent  judgment.  He  is  of  opinion  that,  "  al- 
though the  Hebrews  entertained  the  belief  of  a  plurality  of  hypos- 
tases in  the  Godhead,  they  had  not  gained,  in  respect  to  the  doctrine 
of  a  Trinity  in  Unity,  those  distinct  conceptions  which  are  supplied 
by  the  Gospel,  and  illustrated  by  the  history  of  redemption.  But 
the  reader  must  be  aware,  that  this  inference  only  applies  to  the 
creed  of  the  Hebrews,  considered  in  a  national  capacity ;  for  that 
the  true  doctrine  relative  to  the  Divine  I^ature  was  known  to  the 
patriarchs,  as  well  as  to  the  inspired  teachers  under  the  law,  cannot, 
it  is  presumed,  admit  of  any  rational  doubt.  He  who  saw  the  Re- 
deemer's day  a&r  off,  and  was  glad,  coidd  not,  we  may  be  satisfied, 
have  been  left  in  ignorance  as  to  the  character  of  the  adorable  per- 
sonage upon  whose  mission  and  exertions  such  exalted  hopes  were 
placed.  !Nor  is  it  probable  that  the  inspired  father  of  the  Israelitish 
tribes,  who  predicted  the  blessings  which  were  to  be  poured  upon 
the  world,  under  the  sceptre  of  Shiloh  the  Prince  of  Peace,  was  de- 
nied all  knowledge  of  the  relation  in  which  that  Deliverer  stood  to 
the  great  Sovereign  of  the  universe." — Connection,  vol.  i,  p.  284. 

Cudworth  believes  that  the  Israelites  arrived  at  the  knowledge  of 
the  Trinity  by  slow  degrees :  he  says,  "  This  mysteiy  was  gradually 
imparted  to  the  world,  and  at  first  but  sparingly  to  the  Hebrews 
themselves." — Intellectual  System,  vol.  ii,  p.  313.  Dr.  Alliz  con- 
tends not  only  that  the  Jews  had  "  a  notion  of  a  plurality  in  God," 
but  also,  "  that  the  same  Jews  did  acknowledge  a  Trinity  in  the 
Divine  Nature." 

The  first  step  in  the  investigation  of  this  pointy  is  to  refer  to  the 
manner  in  which  this  plurality  is  mentioned,  and  the  number  to 
which  it  seems  limited.  In  doing  so,  it  may  be  desirable  to  inquire 
into  the  sentiments  of  Philo.  Although  this  Jewish  writer,  in  the 
various  works  which  he  bequeathed  to  posterity,  has  spoken  veiy 
fully  on  the  question  before  us,  he  has  oarefully  avoided  the  error 
into  which  many  of  Ms  successors  have  £edlen.  He  did  not  attempt 
to  explain  this  cardinal  doctrine  of  revealed  tmOL  While  boldly 
maintaining  a  plurality  in  the  Deity,  he  *'  asserts  that  the  nature  of 
God  is  incomprehensible,  that  is,  that  we  cannot  form  a  just  idea 
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of  it;"  thafc  "  God's  providence  and  existence  are  known  to  us ;  but 
as  to  his  essence,  we  are  altogether  ignorant  of  it."  The  same  au- 
thor further  observes,  "  that  Moses,  the  lawgiver  of  the  Jews,  made 
this  his  chief  end,  to  destroy  the  notion  of  polytheism."  He  then 
aCBrms,  that^  though  it  is  said,  "  Grod  is  one ;"  yet  this  is  not  to  be 
understood  with  respect  to  number.  Not  that  Philo  would  have  it 
tiiought  that  there  is  more  than  one  God ;  but  hereby  he  intimates 
the  unity  of  God  to  be  transcendent,  to  have  nothing  in  common 
with  that  of  other  beings  which  fall  under  number.  Further  than 
this,  Philo  acknowledges  ''  a  generation  in  God.  K  you  would  ask 
him  what  he  begets,  he  will  tell  you  *  that  God  begets  his  Word,' 
who  is  therefore  said  to  be  not  unbegotten  like  God,  and  yet  not 
begotten  like  his  creatures.  And  on  account  of  this  generation,  he 
calls  him  the  first-bom  of  God.  Again :  Philo  says  that  God  be- 
gets his  Wisdom,  and  that  his  Wisdom  is  the  same  with  his  Word. 
But  the  reader  must  not  suppose  that  the  learned  Jew  thought 
that  this  generation  was  some  act  of  Deity  which  ocqurred  during 
the  progress  of  time :  he,  on  the  contrary,  says,  the  Word  of  God  ia 
the  eternal  Son  of  God.  Nor  did  Philo  think  that  this  plurality  re- 
spected the  attributes  of  God.  In  contradistinction  from  such  an 
opinion,  he  asserts  that  these  powers  made  the  world,  or  that  by 
them  God  created  the  world :  that  these  external  powers  appeared, 
acted,  and  spoke  as  real  persons,  and  in  a  visible  and  sensible  man- 
ner."— Allies  Judgment,  p.  122.  And  again :  when  speaking  of 
the  three  angels  appearing  to  Abraham,  Philo  says,  "  God  attended 
with  his  two  supreme  powers,  principality  and  goodness ;  being  him- 
self but  one  in  the  middle  of  these  two,  makes  these  three  appear- 
ances to  the  seeing  soul,  which  is  represented  by  Abraham." — Ibid., 
p.  148.  And  to  prevent  the  possibility  of  any  misapprehension, 
Philo  "  warns  his  readers  that  this  is  a  mystery,  not  to  be  commu- 
nicated to  every  one,  but  only  to  them  that  are  capable  to  understand 
and  to  keep  it  to  themselves,  lest  the  people  might  misunderstand 
it,  and  thereby  fall  into  polytiieism." — Ihid.,  p.  149. 

The  ancient  Jews  further  regarded  one  of  these  Divine  Persons 
as  the  Logos  or  Word.  Hence  Philo  says,  that  the  Logos  is  begot- 
ten of  God ;  and  that  the  Word  acted  and  spoke  in  all  the  Divine 
appearances  that  are  mentioned  in  the  Old  Testament.  These  sen- 
timents are  universally  sustained.  "  The  Chaldee  Paraphrases  are 
full  of  notions  and  expressions  relating  to  the  Word,  conformable  to 
those  of  Philo  touching  the  Logos.  They  almost  always  distinguish 
the  Memra,  or  Word  of  the  Lord,  which  apswers  to  Philo's  Logos, 
from  the  Pithgama,  which  signifies  *  a  matter  of  a  discourse,'  as  fwj/ia 
does  in  Greek.    They  ascribe  the  creation  of  the  world  to  the  Word; 
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the  Word  liiat  saved  Noah,  and  made  a  covenant  with  him.  Gen. 
vii,  viii.  They  say  that  Abraham  believed  in  the  Word,  which 
thing  was  imputed  to  him  for  righteousness,  Gen.  zv,  6 ;  that  the 
Word  brought  Abraham  out  of  Chaldca,  (Onkelos  on  Gen.  xv,  7,) 
and  commanded  him  to  sacrifice,  (ibid.,  9,)  and  gave  him  the  pro- 
phecy, related  verse  16." — Allix's  Judgment,  p.  184. 

The  Targum  of  Onkelos  on  Exodus  and  Leviticus  exhibits  the  same 
opinions.  It  is  the  Word  that  redeemed  Israel  out  of  Egypt.  Exod. 
XX,  2.  It  is  the  Word  whose  presence  is  promised  in  the  tabernacle, 
(Exod.  XXX,  6,)  which  is  repeated,  Num.  viii,  19.  It  was  the  Word, 
whose  commandments  the  Israelites  were  to  observe  carefully.  Lev. 
viii,  35 ;  xxii,  9.  The  Word  meets  Balaam,  (Num.  xxiii,)  and  opens 
his  eyes,  xxii,  31.  Instances  of  this  sort  might  be  cited  in  great 
numbers ;  but  enough  has  been  said  to  show  that  the  ancient  Jews 
not  only  believed  that  a  plurality  of  persons  existed  in  the  Grod- 
liead,  but  also  that  one  of  these  was  in  some  sense  a  Father,  and 
4ihat  the  begotten  of  him  was  Divine  and  eternal,  and  spoken  of  as 
4he  Memra  or  Logos,  the  Word. 

In  addition  to  this,  a  careful  inquiry  discovers,  in  the  same  sources 
•of  information,  a  distinct  recognition  of  another  Divine  Person  as 
one  of  this  plurality,  who  is  sometimes  called  the  Shekinah,  and  at 
others  the  Spirit  of  holiness.  In  the  Book  of  Wisdom,  one  person 
of  this  plurality  is  spoken  of  under  the  titles  of  Word  and  Wisdom : 
"  O  God  of  my  fathers,  and  Lord  of  mercy,  who  hast  made  all  things 
with"  (or  rather  by)  "thy  Word,  and  ordained  man  through  thy 
Wisdom."  "  And  thy  counsel  who  hath  known,  except  thou  give 
Wisdom,  and  send  thy  Holy  Spirit  from  above."  Wisdom  ix,  1,  2, 
17.  Here  three  persons  are  distinctly  noticed :  1.  God,  who  is  ad- 
dressed as  the  giver ;  2.  The  Word  and  Wisdom ;  3.  The  Holy 
Spirit.  This  distinction  in  respect  of  the  Son  is  clearly  maintained 
by  the  author  of  Ecdesiasticus,  in  a  passage  already  cited,  "  I  called 
upon  the  Lord,  the  Father  of  my  Lord."  Ecclus.  li,  10. 

The  judgment  of  Dr.  Russel,  which  has  been  referred  to,  is  there- 
fore fully  sustained ;  while  a  comparison  of  his  opinion  with  that  of 
the  learned  Gudworth  may  lead  to  a  just  view  of  the  whole  ease; 
The  latter  eminent  author  thinks  the  Hebrews  obtained  a  knowledge 
of  this  doctrine  gradually,  while  the  former  believes  that  Abraham, 
as  well  as  the  inspired  teachers  under  the  law,  were  well  aoqoainied 
with  it;  although,  with  respect  to  the  nation  at  large,  their  under- 
standii^  of  the  tenet  was  very  imperfect.  To  a  certain  extent  both 
these  opinions  appear  to  be  correct;  while  in  other  respects  they 
are  either  defective  or  erroneous. 

The  bishop  is  undoubtedly  correct  in  ascribing  to  Abraham  a 
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knowledge  of  the  doctrine  of  a  Trinity,  althon^  it  seems  equally 
certain  that  the  successive  revelations  made  to  Moses,  David,  Isaiah, 
and  other  inspired  men,  cast  increasing  light  upon  this  sublime 
trutii.  Nor  can  there  be  any  reasonable  doubt,  that,  notwithstand* 
ing  this,  the  faith  of  the  Jewish  Church  came  far  short  of  that  splen- 
dor which  the  rays  of  gospel  truth  have  shed  on  ilie  subject.  In 
another  respect,  Russel  has  not  fully  carried  out  his  view  of  the 
case,  and  Gudworth*8  opinion  is  incorrect.  Why  did  Abraham,  and 
others  of  the  eminent  Jews,  attain  a  clearer  knowledge  of  the  Trinity 
than  their  nighbors  ?  Certainly,  because  of  their  eminent  faith  and 
piety.  Then  it  follows,  that  while  the  Jewish  Church  had  men  who 
were  fully  consecrated  to  the  service  of  God,  there  was  a  gradual 
increase  of  this  knowledge ;  but  that,  when  piety  waned,  and  men 
became  carnal,  sensual,  and  worldly,  then  even  the  knowledge  that 
had  been  attained,  faded,  and  became  more  uncertain  and  defective 
in  respective  of  the  public  mind  than  it  had  before  been.  This 
opinicm  is  in  precise  accordance  with  the  nature  of  the  doctrine 
iteel^  and  its  relation  to  the  economy  of  grace.  It  was  certainly 
one  of  pure  revelation,  and  from  the  first  had  been  essentially 
wrought  up  into  the  scheme  of  human  redemption.  It  could  not, 
therefore,  be  excogitated  by  intellectual  energy.  Nor  can  we  un- 
derstand how  it  could  have  been  presented  to  the  mind,  in  all  its 
tedmical  completeness,  as  a  doctrine,  while  the  mysterious  problem 
of  the  incarnation  was  unsolved.  At  that  early  period,  especially, 
the  tenet  appears  to  have  stood  before  the  Hebrews,  as  certain  oth- 
ers do  now  in  the  Christian  Church ;  in  respect  of  wWch,  the  infor- 
mation revealed,  while  communicating  a  certain  amount  of  know- 
ledge, is  not  sufficient  to  give  the  mind  a  perfect  apprehension  of  the 
intended  truth  in  the  absence  of  personal  faith,  and  its  consequent 
individual  experience. 

Yet  these  great  elements  of  the  doctrine  appear  to  have  been 
known ;  namely,  a  plurality  of  hypostases  in  the  Deity,  which  were 
limited  to  three ;  and  these  were  severally  regarded  as  God,  who  is 
sometimes  spoken  of  as  a  Father,  God,  the  begotten  One,  who  is  also 
called  the  Word,  and  Wisdom ;  and  God,  who  is  called  the  Holy 
Spirit  the  Sanctifier ;  and  that  these  opinions  of  the  Divine  Nature 
were  held  in  subjection  to,  and  under  the  influence  of,  an  invincible 
belief  in  the  Divine  unity.  Yet  the  reader  should  be  reminded,  that 
Philo  regarded  the  doctrine  as  so  full  of  mystery,  that  it  ought  not 
to  be  freely  taught,  lest  it  should  lead  the  people  into  polytheism : 
a  sentiment  which  seems  to  prove  that,  while  the  subject  was  gener- 
ally confined  to  the  learned,  even  they  had  defective  views  of  the 
true  nature  of  the  doctrine. 
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But  what  light  did  these  views  of  Deity  impart  to  the  important 
subject  of  redemption,  and  to  the  person  and  work  of  the  predicted 
Messiah?  On  this  point,  although  the  best  writers  teach  opposite 
opinions,  there  will  be  no  great  difficulty  in  coming  to  a  satisfactory 
conclusion.  Taking  the  Old  Testament  as  a  whole,  and  uniting  all 
its  teaching  upon  this  subject,  condensing  its  several  rays  of  light  to 
a  focal  point,  all  doubt  is  removed,  and  it  appears  incontestably 
evident  that  the  Messias  which  was  to  come  was  the  same  with  the 
acting  and  revealed  Jehovah  of  Moses  and  the  prophets,  whom  the 
Jewish  fathers  spoke  of  as  the  Memra  and  Logos,  and  who  was  the 
Second  Person  in  the  Trinity,  and,  as  such,  was  truly  and  properly 
God.  But  were  the  Jews,  from  the  restoration  of  Jerusalem  to  &e 
time  of  Christ,  acquainted  with  this  fact?  Did  they  believe  this 
truth?  Dr.  Allix  boldly  asserts  the  affirmative.  He  contends  that 
the  Jews  did  acknowledge  that  the  Messias  should  be  the  Son  of 
God ;  and  that  the  Messias  was  represented  in  the  Old  Testament 
as  being  Jehovah  who  should  come,  and  that  the  ancient  synagogue 
did  believe  him  to  be  so.  This  learned  writer  frankly  admits  the 
difficulty  of  the  case,  by  showing  that  "  while  Logos  is  considered 
as  the  Lord  of  heaven  and  earth,  the  Messias  is  spoken  of  as  one 
that  should  appear  in  a  very  mean  condition ;  and  whatsoever  glory 
is  attributed  to  him  in  other  places  of  the  ancient  revelation,  which 
brought  them  to  believe  till  the  last  times  that  the  shekinah  was  to 
be  in  him,  there  were  some  characters  which  could  hardly  be  applied 
to  him  as  being  personally  the  Word  himself  Such  are  his  suffer- 
ings, described  Psalm  xxii,  and  Isaiah  liii.  Such  is  his  riding  upon 
an  ass,  and  coming  to  Jerusalem,  which  they  refer  constantly  to  the 
Messiah." — Allix,  p.  254.  This  contrariety  of  character,  these  appar- 
ently conflicting  predictions,  must  necessarily  have  greatly  obscured 
tlic  promises  of  a  Redeemer,  and  especially  on  the  point  of  his  proper 
personality, — whether  he  would  be  the  Son  of  God,  or  another  being. 

It  is  a  remarkable  fact^  that,  in  endeavoring  to  support  his  opin- 
ion. Dr.  Allix,  who  was  profoundly  versed  in  all  the  wide  range  of 
Scriptural  and  rabbinical  literature,  does  not  supply  us  with  a  sin^e 
direct  proof  in  favor  of  his  position.  This  is  not  his  usual  course. 
No  writer  ever  displayed  more  research  in  procuring  pertinent  au- 
thorities, or  more  ability  and  zeal  in  their  production  and  arrange- 
ment, than  he  has  usually  evinced.  Tet  here,  instead  of  these,  we 
find  many  pages,  not  of  proofs,  but  of  data,  from  whence  the  Jews 
might  and  ought  to  have  deduced  the  important  doctrines  which  he 
supposes  them  to  have  held;  grounding  this  supposition  mainly 
upon  the  fact  that  they  had  ample  means  for  the  purpose.  One 
specimen  of  this  kind  of  proof  sIaII  be  given;  and  it  is  erne  of  the 
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most  direct  and  cogent:  "  In  Isaiali  iv,  2,  the  Mcflsias  is  called  the 
'  branch  of  the  Lord,'  no  doubt  as  properly  as  he  is  called  the  branch 
of  David,  Jer.  xxiii,  5.  '  In  that  day/  saith  he,  '  the  branch  of  the 
Lord  shall  be  beautiful  and  glorious ;'  which  is,  in  Jonathan's  para- 
phrase, interpreted  of  the  Messias.  From  which  it  is  natural  to 
conclude,  that  the  proper  Son  of  Grod  was  to  be  the  Messias,  and 
the  Messias  was  to  be  the  proper  Son  of  God."  This  mode  of  proof 
will  not  be  satis&ctory  to  the  reader :  and  least  of  all  on  such  a  sub- 
ject as.this.  It  is  freely  admitted  that  the  truth  was  sufSciently  re- 
vealed; but  the  question  is,  Was  it  clearly  apprehended?  This 
point  is  not  touched  by  the  quotation.  That  the  terms,  "  the  branch 
of  the  Lord,"  were  understood  to  imply  the  essential  Divinity  of  the 
Son  of  God,  is  presumed,  not  established. 

The  point,  therefore,  is  not  only  really  unproved  by  the  arguments 
adduced  in  its  support  by  this  learned  writer;  on  the  contrary,  it  is 
opposed  by  considerable  direct  evidence.  The  Jewish  people  of 
tibat  day,  instead  of  apprehending  the  full  meaning  of  the  prophets, 
and  thus  obtaining  distinct  ideas  of  the  incarnation,  and  of  the  union 
of  the  Logos,  or  Divine  Word,  with  the  promised  seed  in  one  per- 
son as  the  Messiah,  drew  a  marked  distinction  between  these  two, 
and  in  their  theology  generally  regarded  them  as  separate  beings. 

In  proof  of  this,  it  may  be  first  observed,  that  Fhilo,  who  has 
written  so  largely  on  the  Divine  plurality,  and  on  the  Logos  or 
Word,  as  one  of  tilie  Divine  hypostases  or  persons,  never  once  men- 
tions  or  directly  alludes  to  the  Messiah ;  a  fact  which  could  scarcely 
have  been  possible,  if  this  learned  writer  had  believed  that  the  Di- 
vine Word  was  to  be  incarnated  in  Him.  In  the  Targum  of  Onke- 
los,  there  is  not  only  the  same  absence  of  evangelical  allusions,  but 
one  passage  which  seems  plainly  to  refer  to  a  supposed  distinction 
between  the  Messiah  and  the  Word.  Upon  the  remarkable  predic- 
tion of  Moses,  in  which  he  speaks  of  the  Messiah  as  "  a  prophet," 
the  Targum  reads,  "  K  any  man  will  not  obey  my  words  which  that 
Prophet  shall  speak  in  my  name,  my  Word  shall  require  it  of  him." 
Here  the  Prophet,  and  the  Word,  are  clearly  regarded  as  two  per- 
fectly distinct  persons,  and,  consequently,  if  one  was  regarded  as  the 
promised  Messiah,  the  other  is  plainly  distinguished  frt)m  him. 

In  the  Jerusalem  Targum,  the  same  distinction  is  found.  On 
Exod.  xii,  42,  describing  the  final  consummation,  it  says,  "  Moses 
will  go  forth  out  of  the  midst  of  the  desert,  and  the  King  Messiah 
out  of  the  midst  of  Rome.  The  one  shall  go  before  in  a  cloud, 
and  the  other  shall  go  before  in  a  cloud,  and  the  Word  of  the 
Lord  shall  be  Leader  between  both."  The  Targum  of  Jonathan 
affords   similar  evidence.     In  the.  prophecy  of  Balaam,   Num. 
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3Ddii,  21,  it  reads,  "  The  Word  of  the  Lord  their  God  is  their 
help,  and  the  shout  of  the  King  Messiah  is  among  them."  Again, 
the  same  upon  Dent,  xxx,  4,  has  this  passage :  "  If  your  dis- 
persions be  to  the  utmost  boundaries  of  the  heavens,  thence  shall 
the  Word  of  the  Lord  gather  you  by  the  hand  of  Elias  the  high 
priest,  and  thence  shall  he  lead  you  by  the  hand  of  the  King 
Messiah."  Li  all  these  cases  the  Messiah  is  not  only  plainly  dis- 
tinguished from  the  Divine  Word,  but  is  also  spoken  of  as  occupy- 
ing a  position  precisely  similar  to  that  of  Moses  and  Elias.  . 

The  Scripture  history  fully  confirms  this  view  of  Hebrew  doctrine. 
When  Jesus  put  his  famous  question,  "  What  think  ye  of  Christ  ? 
whose  Son  is  he  *?"  the  Jews  were  ready  to  reply,  "  The  Son  of 
David."  When,  however,  he  urged,  '*  How  then  doiii  David  in  spirit 
call  him  Lord?"  they  were  confounded  and  speechless.  Matt,  xzii, 
42-46.  Why  was  this  ?  If  the  current  belief  of  the  Jews  em- 
braced the  divinity  of  the  Messiah,  the  union  of  the  Divine  Logos 
with  the  seed  of  David,  the  second  question  would  have  been  as  easily 
answered  as  the  first.  The  Saviour  was  repeatedly  aclmowledged 
as  the  Messiah  in  the  fiuniliar  epithet,  "  Son  of  David :" — ^by  blind 
men  on  two  several  occasions.  Matt  xx,  30,  31 ;  Mark  x,  47 ;  by 
the  Syrophenician  woman.  Matt,  xv,  22 ;  and  by  the  multitude  at 
his  triumphal  entry  into  Jerusalem.  Matt,  xxi,  9,  15.  Indeed,  so 
strong  and  so  general  was  the  impression  of  his  Messiahship,  thafc 
they  were  about  to  "  come  and  take  him  by  force,  to  make  him  a 
king."  John  vi,  15.  This  &ct  might  be  confirmed  by  the  whole 
scope  of  the  evangelists.  And  it  appears  that  the  Jews  were  pre- 
pared to  admit  his  pretensions  to  vety  special  and  elevated  privilege 
and  distinction ;  yet  when  he  claimed  Divinity,  he  was  instantly 
met  with  a  torrent  of  opposition,  and  even  encountered  personal 
danger. 

When  "  he  represents  himself  as  '  the  light  of  the  world,'  (John 
viii,  12,)  as  the  subject  constantly  of  his  Father's  complaoent  pre- 
sence, (verses  16,  29,)  as  *from  above,'  (verse  23,)  as  'the  giver  of 
spiritual  freedom,  and  immortal  life ;'  (verses  86,  51 ;)  of  what  would 
otherwise  have  proved  the  most  ofiensive  part  of  this  discourse,  the 
reference  was  not  understood,  verse  27 ;  and  another  pari  of  his 
enemies  represented  it  as  the  raving  of  a  demoniac.  Verses  48,  52. 
But  beyond  this  none  of  his  hearers  proceeded,  until  he  declared  bis 
pre-existence  to  Abraham,  and  his  con^  e()uent  Divinity.  Verse  58. 
They  then  immediately  broke  into  open  violence,  and  attempted  to 
inflict  upon  him  the  punishment  by  tixe  Mosaic  law  adjudged  to  tiia 
blasphemer.  Verse  59.  Whatever  he  daimed  short  of  Deity,  they  aft 
kast  endured.   (Treffiry's  "  Inquiiy  into  the  Doctrine  of  the  Btemal 
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SoiiBhip  of  Jesus  Christ,"  p.  91.    In  that  valuable  work  this  subject 
is  most  ably  discussed.) 

It  might  further  be  shown  at  length,  that  Jesus  was  condemned 
and  put  to  death,  not  for  claiming  to  be  the  Messiah,  but  for  avow- 
ing himself  the  Son  of  God.  When  he  was  charged  with  pretend- 
ing to  be  a  King,  he  frankly  admitted  it.  Luke  zxiii,  1-3.  But  this 
was  insufficient  to  secure  his  condenmation  by  Pilate.  In  short, 
nothing  availed  until  it  was  said,  ''  We  have  a  law,  and  by  our  law 
he  ought  to  die,  because  he  made  himself  the  Son  of  God."  John 
xix,  7.  This  secured  the  intended  purpose,  and  the  Saviour  was  cru- 
cified. It  is  therefore  evident,  "  1.  That  in  the  Messiah  the  Jews  of 
this  period  expected  a  human  Prophet  and  a  human  Sovereign  only. 
2.  That  even  by  one  whose  claims  to  the  Messiahship  were  well  au- 
thenticated and  extensively  admitted,  the  assumption  of  a  Divine 
Sonship  was  regarded  as  inexpiable  blasphemy.  3.  That  in  their 
judgment,  therefore,  the  Son  of  God  was  a  title  wholly  distinct  from: 
that  of  the  Messiah,  and  properly  indicated  sovereign  and  eternal 
Divinily."— /6id.,  p.  102. 

K,  proceeding  with  these  inquiries,  we  endeavor  to  ascertain  in 
what  respect  or  manner  the  Logos  and  the  Messiah  were  severally 
expected  to  bless  the  Jewish  people,  it  appears  that  the  Jews  looked 
to  the  first  as  the  immediate  source  of  spiritual  light  and  blessing. 
They  supposed  that  in  the  days  of  the  Messiah,  the  Shekinah  would 
gloriously  return  and  dwell  again  with  Israel.  To  this  they  were 
encouraged  by  giving  a  literal  rendering  to  the  prophecy  of  Haggai, 
"  I  will  fiU  this  house  with  glory."  Chap,  ii,  7-9.  Indeed,  the  Jews 
of  this  period  regarded  "  indifferently  this  Wisdom,  and  the  Sheki- 
nah, or  the  Memra  or  Logos,  for  the  same  person,  referring  to  it  the 
same  actions,  the  same  power,  the  same  worship,  the  same  majesty." 
— Allix,  p.  272.  This  was  expected  to  appear  in  a  visible  and  glo- 
riops  manner  at  the  coming  of  the  Messiah ;  for  the  Jews  in  the 
ages  next  to  these  paraphrases,  said  that  God  (had)  descended  nine 
times,  and  that  the  tenth  time  he  shall  descend  in  the  age  to  come, 
that  is,  in  the  time  of  the  Messiah.  {Ibid.,  p.  282.)  This  Divine 
Word,  thus  manifested,  was  regarded  as  Mediator  between  God  and 
man,  and  as  the  means  of  communicating  blessings  to  the  human 
race  through  his  intercession.  (Bryant,  p.  87.) 

At  the  same  time  the  Messiah  was  expected,  as  a  teaching  Pro- 
phet, who  should  govern  Israel,  and  lead  them  to  all  happiness, 
dignity,  and  glory.  This  was  regarded  as  so  certain,  that  when  the 
government  was  settled  upon  the  Asmonean  family,  the  remarkable 
reservation  was  made,  *'that  Simon  should  be  their  governor  and 
hi|^  priest  forever,  until  there  should  arise  a  faithful  prophet." 
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1  Mace,  xiv,  41.  This  clearly  refers  to  the  Messiah,  being  founded 
upon  the  prediction  of  Moses,  Deut.  xviii,  15 ;  and  was  the  result 
of  serious  consultation  among  the  "  Jews  and  priests  "  of  the  time. 
Acts  iii,  6.  They  therefore  expected  that  the  promised  prophet, 
whatever  other  office  he  might  hold,  would  come  to  supersede  tlie 
reigning  high  priest,  and  thus  restore  the  kingdom  to  Israel. 

With  respect,  then,  to  the  doctrines  which  the  Jews  held  concern- 
ing the  promise  of  redemption,  the  great  defect  appears  to  have  been, 
that  they  failed  to  unite  in  one  person  all  the  prophecies  bearing 
upon  the  case,  and  therefore  looked  for  one  more  like  Moses,  who, 
acting  under  the  guidance  of  the  glorious  Shekinah,  the  visible  Je- 
hovah, that  had  appeared  in  past  ages,  should  raise  them  individually 
and  nationally  to  happiness  and  glory.  But  here  it  is  necessary  to 
guard  our  meaning  by  a  reference  to  the  judicious  opinion  of  Bishop 
Bussel,  that  this  must  be  regarded  as  "  the  national  faith."  It  can 
scarcely  be  doubted,  that  from  Malachi  to  Simeon,  there  were  many 
noble  exceptions  to  this  rule.  Individual  Jews  of  fervent  piety  and 
strong  faith,  if  they  could  not  fully  apprehend  the  manner  in  which 
the  Messianic  prophecies  would  be  accomplished,  would  nevertheless 
believe  the  fact,  that  the  Divine  Word,  in  all  his  spiritual  glory, 
would  rest  upon  the  seed  of  David,  and  thus  present  to  Israel  an 
embodiment  of  salvation.  Luke  ii,  30. 

It  will  now  be  necessary  to  notice  the  means  of  instruction  and 
worship,  which  are  found  associated  with  the  religion  of  the  Jews 
during  this  period. 

With  respect  to  the  ceremonial  service  of  the  temple,  it  will  be 
sufficient  to  observe,  that  it  was  carried  out  with  tolerable  regularity, 
and,  toward  the  end  of  this  time,  with  great  splendor.  Notwith- 
standing all  the  chastisement  administered  by  the  captivity,  the  Jews 
at  the  restoration,  although  anxious  to  recover  their  former  position, 
were  far  from  being  zealous  for  the  restoration  of  the  house  of  God ; 
and  had  to  be  frequently  reproved  and  encouraged,  before  they  could 
be  induced  to  make  the  requisite  exertion  to  complete  the  temple. 
And  when  this  was  done,  its  holy  service  was  not  adequately  main- 
tained. The  last  of  the  prophets  had  to  complain,  in  the  name  of 
the  Lord,  "  Ye  offer  polluted  bread  upon  mine  altar.  Ye  oflfer  the 
blind  for  sacrifice.  Ye  offer  the  lame  and  sick."  Mai.  i,  7,  8.  This 
wickedness  appears  to  have  been  as  much  owing  to  the  irreligion  of 
the  priests,  as  to  the  cupidity  of  the  people.  A  more  serious  triad 
of  charges  could  scarcely  be  preferred  against  ministers  of  the  sanc- 
tuary than  is  brought  against  the  priests  of  his  time  by  this  pnq>het : 
'*  Ye  are  departed  out  of  the  way ;  ye  have  caused  many  to  stumble 
at  the  law ;  ye  have  corrupted  the  covenant  of  Levi,  saith  the  Lord 
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of  hosts."  Chap,  ii,  8.  By  this  means  religion  was  polluted  at  the 
fountain ;  for  he  continues,  "  Ye  say,  Every  one  that  doeth  evil  is 
good  in  the  sight  of  the  Lord."  Verse  17.  Hence,  when  the  Mes- 
senger of  the  Lord,  and  the  great  Messiah,  are  promised,  the  object 
was  to  "purify  the  sons  of  Levi,"  to  restore  a  faithful  ministry. 
Chap,  iii,  3. 

The  result  of  these  delinquencies  was,  fearful  religious  declension. 
Men  were  found  who  were  sorcerers,  adulterers,  false  swearers,  op- 
pressors; (verse  5;)  and,  even  worse  than  this,  the  means  of  reco- 
very were  slighted,  the  sacred  ordinances  were  neglected,  the  lawful 
contributions  to  the  support  of  the  temple  and  ministry  were  with- 
held, until  the  public  opinion  was,  that  it  is  vain  to  serve  God,  and 
profitless  to  observe  his  ordinances.  Verse  14.  This  melancholy 
account  is  the  last  that  revelation  gives  of  the  pre-Christian  period. 
This  has  been  referred  to  particularly,  because  the  sin  stands  inti- 
mately connected  with  the  abuse  and  neglect  of  the  divinely  appoint- 
ed service  of  the  temple. 

But  this  fearful  degeneracy  was  not  universal.  A  few  still  re- 
mained faithful,  and  feared  the  Lord.  They  adopted  measures  to 
prevent  the  further  spread  of  wickedness :  "  They  spake  often  one  to 
another."  Verse  16.  What  is  to  be  understood  by  this  statement? 
It  is  certain  that  their  conduct  in  this  respect  secured  the  Divine 
favor ;  for  "  the  Lord  hearkened  and  heard  it ;"  he  bent  from  his 
heavenly  throne  to  hear  their  spiritual  and  pious  intercourse,  and  put 
their  names  in  his  book,  that  in  the  great  day  of  decision  he  might 
recognize  and  claim  them  for  his  own.  But  what  was  the  nature  and 
manner  of  this  religious  communion?  There  can  be  no  reasonable 
doubt  that  it  was  held  in  synagogues  and  houses  of  prayer.  Those 
who  deem  the  opinions  advanced  in  a  preceding  chapter  tenable,  will 
readily  believe  that  a  pious  few  had  continued  in  succession,  through 
the  many  generations  from  the  tkne  of  David,  to  unite  for  spiritual 
worship.  This  was  done  in  the  days  of  Malachi ;  and  these  wor- 
shipers, holding  spiritual  intercourse,  were  regarded  by  God  as  the 
spiritual  life  of  the  whole  people.  The  worship  conducted  in  these 
synagogues  consisted  mainly  of  these  important  duties, — reading  the 
Scriptures,  prayer,  and  preaching. 

The  whole  of  the  sacred  writings  were  divided  into  suitable  sec- 
tions for  this  service,  so  that  there  might  be  a  portion  for  every  Sab- 
bath. At  first  it  is  said  the  law  only  was  read ;  but  that  being  pro- 
hibited by  the  tyrant  Antiochus,  portions  of  the  prophets  were  read 
instead,  imtil,  having  obtained  their  freedom,  they  restored  the  read- 
ing of  the  law,  and  continued  that  of  the  prophets.  Prayer  made  an- 
other part  of  this  worship.    The  question  has  been  eameetly  debttM^ 
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whether  this  duty  was  performed  extemporaneously,  or  by  set  forms 
provided  for  the  purpose.  It  will  not  be  necessary  to  discuss  this 
controversy  further  than  to  say,  that  it  does  not  appear  to  have  been 
clearly  proved  that  these  liturgical  pieces  were  used  prior  to  the  ad« 
vent  of  Christ,  although  some  of  them  seem  to  be  very  ancient,  and 
possibly  might  have  been  so  used.  The  third  part  of  the  service  wag, 
expounding  the  Scripture  and  preaching  to  the  people.  The  origin 
of  this  exercise  is  lost  in  its  antiquity.  Eno  ch  prophesied,  ( Jude  14,) 
and  Noah  was  "  a  preacher  of  righteousness."  2  Peter  ii,  5.  But 
the  Jewish  prophets  were  the  first  men  of  whom  we  have  knowledge, 
who  delivered  religious  addresses  in  continuous  courses  to  the  people. 
These  were,  however,  different  from  what  we  now  call  preaching 
which  arose  in  that  period  of  religious  history  now  passing  under  our 
review,  principally  under  the  auspices,  and  by  the  cflforts,  of  Nehe- 
miah  and  Ezra. 

These  noble-minded  and  pious  men  not  only  exerted  themselves 
to  improve  the  temporal  condition  of  their  countrymen,  but  still 
more  to  advance  their  religious  welfare.     "  The  former  was  governor, 
and  reformed  the  civil  state ;  the  latter  was  a  scribe  of  the  law  of  the 
God  of  heaven,  and  applied  himself  to  ecclesiastical  matters,  in  whidi 
he  rendered  the  noblest  service  to  his  country  and  to  all  posterity. 
He  collected  and  collated  manuscripts  of  the  sacred  writings,  and 
arranged  and  published  the  books  of  the  holy  canon  in  their  present 
form.     To  this  he  added  a  second  work,  as  necessary  as  the  former; 
he  revised  and  new-modeled  public  teaching,  and  exemplified  his 
plan  in  his  own  person.     The  Jews  had  almost  lost,  in  the  sevenfy 
years'  captivity,  their  original  language ;  that  was  now  become  dead ; 
and  they  spoke  a  jargon,  made  up  of  their  own  language,  and  that 
of  the  Chaldeans,  and  other  nations  with  whom  they  had  been 
mingled.    Formerly  preachers  had  only  explained  subjects;  now 
they  were  obliged  to  explain  words;^  words  which,  in  the  sacred  code, 
were  become  obsolete,  equivocal,  dead.    Houses  were  now  opened, 
not  for  ceremonial  worship,  as  sacrificing,  for  this  was  confined  to 
the  temple ;  but  for  moral  and  religious  instruction,  praying,  preach- 
ing, reading  the  law.  Divine  worship,  and  social  duties.     These 
houses  were  called  synagogues :  the  people  repaired  thither  for  mom* 
iug  and  evening  prayer ;  and,  on  Sabbaths  and  festivals,  the  law  was 
read  and  expounded  to  them.    We  have  a  short,  but  very  beaatifid 
description  of  the  manner  of  Ezra's  first  preaching,  Neh.  viii.    Up- 
wards of  fifty  thousand  assembled  in  a  street,  or  large  square,  near 
the  water-gate.    It  was  early  in  the  morning  of  a  Sabbath-day.    A 
pulpit  of  wood,  in  the  fisLshion  of  a  small  tower,  was  placed  there  on 
purpose  for  the  preacher ;  and  this  turret  was  supported  by  a  scaflold. 
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or  temporary  gallery,  where,  in  a  wing  on  the  right  hand  of  the  pul- 
pit, sat  six  of  the  principal  preachers ;  and  in  another  on  the  left^ 
seven.  Thirteen  other  principal  teachers,  and  many  Levites,  were 
present  also  on  scaffolds  erected  for  the  purpose,  alternately  to  offi- 
ciate. When  Ezra  ascended  the  pulpit,  he  produced  and  opened  the 
book  of  the  law,  and  the  whole  congregation  instantly  rose  up  from 
their  seats  and  stood.  Then  he  offered  up  prayer  and  praise  to  God, 
the  people  bowing  their  heads,  and  worshiping  the  Lord  with  their 
{iBu^e8  to  the  ground ;  and,  at  the  close  of  the  prayer,  with  uplifted 
hands,  they  solemnly  announced,  '  Amen  I  Amen  !''*'  Then,  all  stand- 
ing, Ezra,  assisted  at  times  by  the  Levites,  read  the  law  distinctly, 
gave  tiie  sense,  and  caused  diem  to  understand  the  reading.  The 
sermons  delivered  so  affected  the  hearers,  that  they  wept  excessively ; 
and  about  noon  the  sorrow  became  so  exuberant  and  immeasurable, 
that  it  was  thought  necessary,  by  the  governor,  the  preacher,  and  the 
Levites,  to  restrain  it.  *  Go  your  way,'  said  they,  *  eat  the  fat  and 
drink  the  sweet,  send  portions  to  them  for  whom  nothing  is  prepared.' 
The  wise  and  benevolent  sentiments  of  these  noble  souls  were  im- 
bibed by  the  whole  congregation,  and  fifty  thousand  troubled  hearts 
were  calmed  in  a  moment.  Home  they  returned,  to  eat,  to  drink,  to 
send  portions,  and  rejoice,  because  they  had  understood  the  words 
that  were  declared  unto  them.  Plato  was  living  at  this  time,  teach- 
ing dull  philosophy  to  cold  academics ;  but  what  was  he,  and  what 
was  Xenophon,  or  Demosthenes,  or  any  of  the  Pagan  orators,  in  com- 
parison with  these  men?  From  this  period  to  that  of  the  appearance 
of  Jesus  Christ,  public  preaching  was  universal;  synagogues  were 
multiplied,  vast  numbers  attended,  and  elders  and  rulers  were  ap- 
pointed for  the  purpose  of  order  and  instruction." — Rev,  R.  Watson. 
As  this  synagogue- worship  was  calculated  and  intended  to  exercise 
a  mi^ty  influence  over  the  religion  of  the  Jewish  people,  it  becomes 
important  that  we  should  have  dear  views  of  the  manner  in  which  it 
was  conducted.  The  ministry  was  not  confined  to  the  priesthood, 
but  open  to  Jews  of  every  tribe,  who  possessed  the  requisite  quali- 
fications. But,  that  order  might  be  preserved,  there  were  in  every 
synagogue  some  fixed  ministers  to  superintend  and  conduct  the  reli- 
gious worship.  These  were  set  apart  by  the  imposition  of  hands, 
and  solemnly  admitted  to  the  office.  They  are  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment called  *'  rulers  of  the  synagogue."  How  many  of  these  were 
appointed  to  each  synagogue,  if  there  was  a  strict  nde  to  that  efiect^ 
does  not  appear  to  have  been  satisfiictorily  ascertained ;  but  of  the 

^Tlie  completeness  and  order  of  this  preparation  show  clearly  that  something  like  H,  at- 
thongh  upon  a  much  less  scale,  had  taken  place  before.  There  oonld  aoi  have  been  thir* 
tMB  vindpal  preachers,  if  there  had  not  h«en  preaehiog  before. 
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whole,  one  was  the  president  or  chief  mler,  who  had  the  principal 
direction  of  its  affairs.  Besides  these  rulers,  there  were  elders  or 
heads  of  the  synagogue,  who,  with  others,  formed  a  sort  of  college  or 
governing  body,  under  the  direction  of  the  chief  ruler.  The  syna- 
gogue was  not  only  a  place  for  religious  instruction  and  worship;  it 
appears  also  to  have  been,  to  some  extent,  a  place  of  religious  judi- 
cature. The  governing  body,  in  each  of  these  sacred  establishments, 
wore  charged  with  the  cognizance  of  such  offenses  against  religion 
and  morals  as  were  brought  to  their  knowledge.  Hence  we  read  of 
persons  being  beaten  in  the  synagogue,  and  scourged  in  the  syna- 
gogue. Matt.  X,  17 ;  Mark  xiii,  9. 

The  mind  can  scarcely  conceive  of  a  more  efflective  or  complete 
range  of  agency  than  was  thus  raised  up,  to  carry  out  the  divinely 
revealed  system  of  Judaism,  to  all  those  blessed  results  which  it  was 
intended  to  accomplish.  There  stood  the  temple  on  its  appointed 
site ;  it  might  now  be,  less  gorgeous  than  when  embellished  and 
adorned  by  the  unbounded  wealth  and  elegant  mind  of  Solomon; 
but  it  still  retained  all  its  sacred  service.  The  daily  sacrifices  con- 
tinued to  be  offered,  the  annual  solemnities  remained ;  the  sacred 
ministrations  of  the  priesthood,  the  sprinkling  of  the  sacrificial  blood, 
all  the  arrangements  and  rites  of  this  holy  place, — spoke  heavoily 
language,  and  directed  the  mind  of  the  worshiper  thither.  Even  the 
lamented  imperfection  of  this  sanctuary, — the  ark  of  the  covenant 
and  the  mercy-seat,  the  shekinah,  the  Urim  and  Thummim,  the 
holy  fire  upon  the  altar,  the  spirit  of  prophecy ;  these,  in  which  con- 
sisted the  glory  of  the  first  sanctuary,  were  lost  to  the  second ;  but 
their  absence  served  only  to  give  greater  point  to  the  promise  of 
God,  that  He  in  whom  all  those  glories  met  should  soon  appear,  and 
shed  the  blessings  of  his  heavenly  presence  in  his  ovm  house. 

Tet,  notwithstanding  the  importance  of  the  temple  and  its  ser- 
vice to  the  Hebrew  religion,  it  is  easy  to  conceive  that  a  feeling  .of 
necessity  would  arise  for  a  closer  and  more  intimate,  if  not  a  more 
majestic,  intercourse  with  God,  by  the  intermediation  of  certain  so- 
lemnities, in  which  all  and  each  of  a  congregation  would  have  an  in- 
dividual share.  Nor  would  this  feeling  of  want  wait  for  any  other 
condition  than  an  active  religious  sense,  experienced  in  a  population, 
of  which  only  a  small  number  could  crowd  or  find  room  within  tibe 
gates  of  the  national  temple.  It  was  this  feeling  of  want,  aided  by 
special  inspiration  for  a  particular  national  purpose  besides,  which 
raised  the  tabernacle  of  David ;  it  was  this  which  spread  "  dwelliDg- 
placcs  of  Zion  "  throughout  Judea  in  the  days  of  tiie  prophets,  and 
led  the  captive  Jews  to  meet  with  the  prophet  Ezekiel  for  religiomi 
purposes ;  it  was  this  irtfch  led  to  the  establishment  of  synagoguet 
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after  the  restoration,  and  spread  these  organized  agencies  of  religious 
instruction  and  efifective  worship  throughout  the  land  of  the  He- 
brews. Nor  is  it  easy  to  conceive  of  anything  better  adapted  to 
serve  the  intended  purpose,  of  diffusing  the  practical  influence  of  the 
Old  Testament  religion,  than  were  these  synagogues.  Formed  upon 
a  model  at  once  strictly  Scriptural  and  liberal,  adapted  to  the  genius 
of  the  Hebrew  mind,  these  sacred  places  diffused  a  knowledge  of 
Scripture  truth,  enjoined  religious  devotedness,  and  were  calculated 
to  become  nurseries  of  active  piety,  and  centres  of  so  many  circles 
of  practical  godliness. 

From  the  days  of  Ezra,  the  Hebrew  people,  to  some  extent,  at 
least,  possessed  these  important  religious  means.  It  cannot  now  be 
ascertained  what  time  elapsed  before  synagogues  became  general; 
but  we  have  seen  that,  notwithstanding  the  zealous  efforts  of  Ezra 
and  Nehemiah,  Malachi  had  to  address  the  most  severe  reproofs  to 
the  Jews  of  his  day,  for  thefir  neglect  of  the  temple ;  and  that  these 
fell  as  heavily  on  the  priests  as  on  the  people.  It  cannot,  fcerefore, 
be  supposed  that,  in  this  state  of  the  public  mind,  much  labor  or 
money  was  expended  in  the  extension  of  religious  means  and  ob- 
jects. The  government  of  the  province  having  been,  after  the  re- 
moval of  Nehemiah,  vested  in  the  high  priesthood,  was  productive 
of  infinite  mischief;  and  this  alteration  can  scarcely  be  accounted 
for  but  on  the  supposition,  that  it  was  now  permitted,  to  show  the 
lamentable  consequences  which  must  always  result  from  the  connec- 
tion of  civil  and  ecclesiastical  offices  in  the  same  person,  as  a  stand- 
ing beacon  for  the  guidance  of  the  world  in  all  successive  generations. 

It  is  to  be  feared  that  the  first  two  hundred  years  from  Ezra  pro- 
duced no  improvement,  but  rather  declension,  in  the  religious  condi- 
tion of  this  people.  The  suicidal  effort  of  Jason  to  introduce  the 
Grecian  games  and  the  gymnasium  into  Jerusalem,  could  not  have 
been  made  in  an  age  of  healthy  and  vigorous  religious  action.  But 
what  must  be  thought  of  the  state  of  Jewish  religion,  when  priests 
left  their  duties  at  the  altar  to  contend  naked  in  those  games  ?  This, 
with  the  treachery,  lying,  violence,  and  murder  which  characterized 
those  who,  about  this  time,  successively  obtained  the  high  priest- 
hood, prepared  the  nation  for  universal  apostasy.  And  it  is  highly 
probable,  that  the  infamous  persecution  of  Antiochus,  which  fol- 
lowed soon  afterward,  iniquitous  as  it  was  in  its  character,  and  hor- 
rible in  the  atrocities  which  distinguished  it,  was  the  means,  under 
the  guidance  of  Divine  Providence,  of  preserving  the  Hebrew  reli- 
gion and  nation  from  utter  ruin. 

Hitherto  the  violence  and  corruption  of  the  times  had  driven  the 
pious  into  seclusion.    But  this  aggression  upon  the  vital  intereits 
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of  Hebrew  religion  roused  the  dormant  energies  of  the  faithful ;  and, 
althou^  in  a  day  of  violence  and  blood,  then  began  a  new  era  of 
Hebrew  improvement  Mattathias  seemed  well  aware  of  the  real 
cause  of  national  danger ;  and,  therefore,  althou^  a  proscribed  fugi- 
tive, with  a  handful  of  followers,  he  warred  rather  with  the  infidelity 
of  Israel,  than  with  the  soldiers  of  Syria.  During  three  yean,  in 
these  times  of  persecution  and  blood,  were  the  services  of  the  tem- 
ple suspended,  until  grass  had  grown  over  the  sacred  courts.  But 
Heaven  fEivored  the  cause  of  the  Maccabees.  Judas  restored  the 
government  of  Jerusalem  and  the  service  of  the  temple,  and  thus 
opened  a  career  of  religious  progress  to  his  country. 

From  this  time,  although  Judea  was  frequ^itly  torn  by  fiiction, 
and  the  tomple  pillaged  by  sordid  tyrants,  the  Jews  sufilsred  no  se- 
rious aggression  on  their  religion ;  and,,  in  despite  of  numerous  in- 
terruptions which  civil  and  foreign  wars  must  have  created,  the  or- 
ganization and  progress  of  Mosaic  institutions  were  carried  forward. 
After  thft  accession  of  Herod,  under  the  favor  of  tiie  Romans,  this 
prosperity  was  increased.  The  temple  was  rebuilt  in  an  elegant 
and  costly  style,  its  service  was  maintained  with  liberality  and 
splendor,  the  priesthood  was  numerous,  greatly  respected,  and  pos- 
sessed immense  influence ;  while  the  means  of  affording  the  people, 
in  the  several  localities  of  their  residence,  the  opportunities  of  reli- 
gious instruction  and  worship,  had  multiplied  to  an  amazing  extent. 
Not  only  were  many  synagogues  erected  in  all  the  provincial  towns, 
but  it  is  said  that^  at  ihe  time  of  Christ,  there  were  above  four  hun- 
dred of  them  in  Jerusalem  alone :  so  that  when  Judea  was  expecting 
the  appearance  of  the  promised  Redeemer,  and  when  Jesus  appeared 
among  them,  the  whole  frame- work  of  their  ecclesiastical  polity,  and 
all  the  collateral  means  and  appliances  supplied  by  Proyidenee  for 
bringing  the  Mosaic  economy  in  all  its  energy  before  eveiy  mind, 
and  insuring  its  utmost  practical  effact,  were  in  the  most  extended 
and  vigorous  operation. 

The  principal  feature  of  the  Jewish  religion  throughout  OaB  pe* 
riod,  is  the  rise,  progress,  character,  and  influence  of  the  several  re- 
ligious sects  which  arose,  and  greatly  afiected  the  opinions  and  piety 
of  the  Hebrew  people. 

The  first  and  most  remarkable  of  these  were  the  Phabishbb,  wiio 
were  so  called  from  the  word  pharash,  which  signifies  "  separation.'* 
The  wisdom  and  peculiar  adaptation  of  the  Mosaic  institotions,  as 
well  as  the  effectiveness  of  the  divinely  appointed  manner  of  their 
administration,  are  seen  in  the  &ct,  that,  notwithstanding  the  rest- 
less and  daring  energy  of  the  Hebrew  diaiacter,  for  many  oentnries 
after  the  death  of  the  legislator  no  division  into  sects  was  known  ia 
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Israel.  Nor  is  it  until  after  the  captivity  that  we  meet  with  any- 
thing important  of  this  kind.  The  subjection  of  Judea  to  the  Chal- 
deans, the  ruin  of  Jerusalem,  and  the  expatriation  of  the  people  to 
the  land  of  their  conquerors,  probably  sowed  the  seed  which  after- 
ward sprang  up  and  produced  Fharisaim.  While  the  Hebrews 
dwelt  in  ihe  East,  they  must  have  been  subjected  to  influences  of 
opinion  in  respect  of  religion,  politics,  and  philosophy,  with  which 
previously  tiiey  had  not  been  brought  into  contact.  Returning  to 
their  own  land,  and  rearing  up  again  the  fabric  of  the  commonwealth, 
with  all  its  attendant  institutions,  these  influences,  to  which  they 
had  been  so  long  exposed,  would  certainly  be  found  in  operation ; 
and  hence  the  perceptible  difference  in  the  character  of  the  people. 
Nor  is  it  likely  that  all  would  alike  feel  the  force  of  this  foreign  in- 
fluence, or  have  their  minds  warped  by  its  power  in  an  equal  degree. 
Hence  the  evident  feud,  that  while,  previously,  the  people  had  "  dwelt 
alone,"  under  their  ovm  religious  and  political  economy,  they  had 
scarcely  a  tendency  to  divide  into  sects ;  but  now  they  were  so  situ- 
ated as  scarcely  to  avoid  it. 

It  is  highly  probable  that  to  these  circumstances  the  origin  of  the 
Pharisees  is  to  be  attributed.  Men  who  revered  the  rigid  Mosaism 
of  ancient  times ;  whose  minds  still  cherished  dreamy  recollections 
of  the  pomp,  and  splendor,  and  ceremonial  glory,  with  which  their 
religious  ordinances  had  been  celebrated ;  persons  who  dreaded  lest 
Judaism  should  lose  aught  of  its  peculiar  and  exclusive  character, 
whether  under  the  influence  of  any  further  development  of  revela- 
tion, or  through  the  agency  of  Gentile  philosophy ; — these  persons 
were  gradually  drawn  together.  The  sympathy  of  kindred  views, 
and  of  a  common  object,  made,  at  first  a  party,  and  at  length  a  sect. 

In  every  preceding  crisis  of  Hebrew  history,  the  light  of  revela- 
tion had  been  thrown  on  the  scene,  direct  from  its  heavenly  source, 
which,  to  the  faithful,  was  a  sure  guide.  But  now  the  Old-Testament 
canon  had  been  closed.  The  flashing  glories  with  which  the  reve- 
lations of  God's  truth  came  to  his  people  in  their  perils  and  conflicts, 
had,  with  the  passing  away  of  the  events  which  called  them  forth, 
become  mellowed,  and  united  into  a  kind  of  lunar  radiance,  which, 
while  showing  ihe  world  a  view  of  what  God  had  done  and  promised, 
held  it  in  waiting  for  the  appearance  of  the  great  Messiah.  In  those 
circumstances,  the  men  who  aimed  at  restoring  to  the  Hebrew  peo- 
ple all  their  ancient  peculiarity,  had  to  direct  their  efforts  to  anti- 
quarian research,  to  gather  together  all  the  obsolete  expositions  of 
hiw,  to  collect  all  the  records  of  ancient  usage  and  piactioe ;  and 
thus,  while  professing  to  protect  and  defend  old  inrtitirtwMi,  in  t^ 
eaiiiy  to  erect  new  standards  and  new  anthflffttiM.    iMll^vpf;^ 
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these  means,  they  would  repel  innovation,  would  resist  any  pro- 
gressive development  of  Hebraism  which  the  united  energy  of  the 
prophetical  theology  might  inspire.  (See  Appendix,  note  115.) 

This  was  the  rise  and  vocation  of  the  Pharisees.  But  in  carry- 
ing out  their  plans  they  had  to  meet  tlie  advocates  for  reform,  the 
abettors  of  philosophy,  in  discussion  and  argument :  to  this  branch 
of  their  work  they  devoted  themselves  with  great  diligence.  Hence 
Josephus  describes  them  as  one  of  the  "philosophic  sects"  of  the 
Jews. 

As  our  principal  information  respecting  this  sect  is  derived  from 
Josephus,  who  was  himself  one  of  them,  it  may  be  necessary  to  re- 
fer briefly  to  his  statements.  He  says,  "  The  Pharisees  have  de- 
livered to  the  people  a  great  many  observances,  by  succession  from 
their  fathers,  which  are  not  written  in  the  law  of  Moses ;  and  for 
this  reason  it  is  that  the  Sadducees  reject  them,  and  say  that  we  are 
to  esteem  those  observances  to  be  obligatory  which  are  in  the  writ- 
ten word,  but  are  not  to  observe  what  are  derived  from  tradition  of 
our  forefathers." — Antiq.,  b.  xiii,  ch.  x,  sect.  6.  This  important 
passage  explicitly  states,  what  would  else  have  been  sufficiently  evi- 
dent, that  die  Pharisees  collected,  preserved,  and  arranged  that  body 
of  tradition  which,  under  their  influence,  was  regarded  as  the  great 
authoritative  expositor  of  the  law.  Hence  we  are  also  told,  "  The 
Pharisees  arc  those  who  are  esteemed  most  skillful  in  the  exact  ex- 
plication of  the  laws." — Wars,  b.  ii,  ch.  x,  sect.  14.  Again :  "  There 
was  a  certain  sect  that  were  Jews,  who  valued  themselves  highly 
upon  the  exact  skill  they  had  in  the  law  of  their  fathers,  and  made 
men  believe  they  were  highly  favored  by  God." — Antiq,,  b.  xvii, 
ch.  ii,  sect.  4.  And,  further,  "  The  Pharisees  are  a  sect  of  the  Jews 
that  appear  more  religious  than  otlbers,  and  seem  to  interpret  the 
laws  more  accurately." — Wars,  b.  i,  ch.  v,  sect.  2.  This  claim  of 
the  Pharisees  to  superior  holiness  and  greater  knowledge  is  con- 
flrmed  by  the  general  tenor  of  the  Gospels.  Their  most  solemn 
addresses  to  (xod  breathed  this  spirit :  "  I  thank  thee,  that  I  am  not 
as  other  men  are,"  (Luke  xviii,  11;)  and  the  most  sensible  observa- 
tion of  others,  if  opposed  to  their  views,  was  met  by  the  contemptu- 
ous interrogation,  ''  Dost  thou  teadi  us  ?"  John  ix,  84 ;  vii,  48.  The 
Pharisees,  then,  as  a  sect,  were  distinguished  for  pretensions  to 
superior  sanctity  and  knowledge  of  the  law. 

As  to  their  manner  of  life  and  religious  tenets,  Josephus  says, 
"  They  live  meanly,  and  despise  delicacies  in  diet ;  and  they  follow 
the  conduct  of  reason ;  and  what  that  prescribes  to  them  as  good  for 
them,  they  do ;  and  they  think  they  ought  earnestly  to  strive  to 
observe  reason's  dictate  for  practice.    They  also  pay  a  respect  to 
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each  as  are  in  years ;  nor  are  they  so  bold  as  to  contradict  them  in 
anything  which  they  have  introduced ;  and,  when  they  determine  that 
all  things  are  done  by  fate,  they  do  not  take  away  ihe  freedom  from 
men  of  acting  as  they  think  fit,  since  the  notion  is,  that  it  hath 
pleased  God  to  make  a  temperament,  whereby  what  he  wills  is  done, 
but  so  that  the  will  of  man  can  act  virtuously  or  viciously.  They 
also  believe  that  souls  have  an  immortal  vigor  in  them,  and  that,  un- 
der the  earth,  there  will  be  rewards  or  punishments,  according  as 
they  have  lived  virtuously  or  viciously  in  this  life ;  and  the  latter 
are  to  be  detained  in  an  everlasting  prison,  but  that  the  former  shall 
have  power  to  revive  and  live  again ;  on  account  of  which  doctrines, 
they  are  able  greatly  to  persuade  the  body  of  the  people;  and  what- 
soever they  do  about  Divine  worship,  prayers,  and  sacrifices,  they 
perform  them  according  to  their  direction ;  insomuch  that  the  cities 
give  great  attestations  to  them,  on  account  of  their  entire  virtuous 
conduct,  both  in  the  actions  of  their  lives,  and  their  discourses  also." 
— Antiq.,  b.  xviii,  ch.  i,  sect.  3.  Again :  The  Pharisees  "ascribe  all 
feo  fate  (or  providence)  and  to  God ;  and  yet  allow,  that,  to  act  what 
is  ri^t,  or  the  contrary,  is  principally  in  the  power  of  men,  although 
fiftte  does  co-operate  in  every  action.  They  say  that  all  souls  are 
incorruptible ;  but  that  the  souls  of  good  men  are  only  removed  into 
other  bodies,  but  that  the  souls  of  bad  men  are  subject  to  eternal 
punishment." — Wars,  b.  ii,  ch.  viii,  sect.  14.  Further:  "The  bo- 
dies of  1^  men  are  mortal,  and  are  created  out  of  corruptible  matter; 
but  the  soul  is  ever  immortal,  and  is  a  portion  of  the  Divinity  that 
inhabits  our  bodies." — Ibid.,  b.  iii,  ch.  viii,  sect.  5.  As  far  as  the 
New- Testament  writers  touch  upon  these  points,  they  confirm  this 
account  of  the  Jewish  historian..  Their  minute  attention  to  the  ex- 
ternal requirements  of  the  law  is  mentioned.  Matt,  xxiii,  23 ;  their 
extreme  care  of  exhibiting  a  fair  show  of  holiness,  verses  25-27.  In 
accordance  with  their  general  doctrines,  they  regarded  the  act  rather 
ttian  the  motive.  Luke  xi,  39 ;  xviii,  11. 

The  popular  influence  and  political  power  wielded  by  this  sect 
also  deserve  notice.  They  professed  great  attachment  to  each  other, 
and  much  concern  for  the  public  welfare.  "  The  Pfiarisees  are 
friendly  to  one  another,  and  are  for  the  exercise  of  concord  and  re- 
gard for  the  public." — Ibid,,  b.  ii,  ch.  viii,  sect.  14.  The  Pharisees 
*'  were  able  to  make  great  opposition  to  kings :  a  cunning  sect  they 
were,  and  soon  elevated  to  a  pitch  of  open  fighting  and  doing  mis- 
chief."— Antiq.,  b.  xvii,  ch.  ii,  sect.  4.  "  They  artfully  insinuated 
themselves  into  her  (Queen  Alexandra's)  favor  by  little  and  littie, 
and  became  the  real  administrators  of  public  afOurs;  they  banished 
and  restored  whom  they  pleased ;  they  bound  and  loosed  at  their 
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pleasure ;  they  had  the  enjoyment  of  the  royal  authority,  whilst  the 
expenses  and  the  difficulties  of  it  belonged  to  Alexandra.  She  was 
a  sagacious  woman  in  the  management  of  great  afilBiirs,  and  became 
not  only  very  powerful  at  home,  but  terrible  also  to  foreign  poten- 
tates :  while  she  governed  other  people,  the  Pharisees  governed  her. 
She  was  so  superstitious  as  to  comply  with  their  desires ;  and  accord- 
ingly they  slew  whom  they  pleased." — Wars,  b.  i,  ch.  v,  sect.  2,  3. 
In  these  respects,  also,  the  Scriptures  agree  with  the  historian.  The 
evangelists  describe  them  as  exhibiting  themselves  to  the  people  as 
self-denying,  holy,  and  zealous  men,  in  order  to  gain  their  favor, 
(Matt,  ix,  11 ;  xxiii,  5,  15,  29 ;  Luke  v,  30 ;)  yet,  notwithstanding 
this,  their  lives  were  impure,  (Matt,  v,  20 ;  xv,  4-8 ;  xxiii,  27 ;) 
while  their  political  guile  and  tact  are  seen  in  the  quiet,  cool,  and 
determined  manner  in  which  they  prosecuted  their  infamous  designs 
against  the  Saviour ;  and  at  the  same  time  their  power  is  evinced  in 
the  moral  coercion  under  which  Pilate  cowered,  whilst  he  decreed  the 
doom  which  his  judgment  and  conscience  forbade. 

This  was  the  character  of  the  Pharisees :  a  compact,  united,  ambi- 
tious political  party;  an  intolerant,  hypocritical,  and  zealous  religious 
sect.  The  peculiar  position  of  Judea,  in  the  conjunction  of  religion 
and  government  in  the  same  code  of  law,  and  frequently  by  the  same 
administration,  made  this  union  not  only  possible,  but  more  perfect 
than  it  could  have  been  in  any  other  country. 

The  intelligent  reader  will  have  perceived  that,  notwithstanding 
all  the  professions  of  sanctity  and  zeal  for  the  law  which  the  Phari- 
sees put  forth,  their  union,  object,  and  aim,  as  a  sect,  was  a  contin- 
ued hostility  against  the  purposes  of  God.  The  law  had  been  gi?eD 
as  a  tutor  to  lead  the  world  in  general,  and  the  Jewish  nation  in  par- 
ticular, to  the  school  of  Christ.  Gal.  iii,  24.  The  genius  of  the  dispen- 
sation under  which  the  Jewish  people  were  now  placed  was  develop- 
ment. A  flood  of  light  had  been  thrown  upon  tibe  words  and 
institutions  of  Moses  by  the  prophets;  God's  providence  had 
^broken  down  old  associations,  and,  by  means  of  the  captivity, 
compelled  an  earnest  study  of  revelation,  and  careful  scrutiny  into 
'the  promised  purposes  of  grace. 

Under  these  circumstances,  at  this  time,  the  Pharisees  arose; 
vend  having,  by  a  thousand  arts,  won  popular  &vor,  and  in  suiooes- 
sive  struggles  secured  political  power,  they  armed  themselves  with 
real  or  pretended  traditional  expositions  of  the  law.  But  whether 
true  or  fidse,  they  were  ancient:  they  were  therefore  destitute  of 
that  glorious  light  which  had  been  subsequently  revealed.  Tet^ 
;  armed  with  these  clouds  of  darkness,  the  Pharisees  threw  themsdves 
into  deadly  conflict  with  religious  progress ;  ,and,  in  defiance  of  ad- 
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Tancing  light,  even  when  the  Stin  of  righteousness  himself  arose, 
and  shed  the  glory  of  his  beams  over  the  elected  nation,  this  besot- 
ted and  determined  sect  still  adhered  to  their  shadowy  faith,  still 
struggled  to  uphold  a  religion  of  extemalism,  still  dared  to  maintain 
the  complete  and  sufficient  efficacy  of  rites.  Pharisaism,  therefore, 
while  ultra-conservatism  in  politics,  was  in  religion  a  curious  master- 
piece of  Satanic  art :  by  a  professed  adherence  to  the  letter  of  the 
law,  it  raised  an  invincible  obstruction  to  the  dawning  of  gospel 
li^t,  to  the  evolution  of  gospel  power. 

The  Sadducees  next  claim  our  notice.  An  able  writer  on  this 
subject  observes :  "  The  peculiar  doctrines  and  practices  of  the  Pha- 
risees naturally  begot  the  Sadducean  system.  The  first  embodied 
the  principle  of  veneration,  which  looked  on  the  past  with  so  much 
regard  as  to  become  enamored  of  its  forms  as  well  as  its  substance, 
its  ivy  as  well  as  its  columns,  its  corruptions  no  less  than  its  excel- 
lence, taking  and  maintaining  the  whole  with  a  warm  but  blind  and 
indiscriminate  affection :  the  second,  alienated  by  the  extravagances 
of  the  former,  were  led  to  seize  on  the  principle  of  rationalism,  and 
hence  to  in?estigate  prevalent  customs,  and  wei^  received  opinions, 
till  at  length  investigation  begot  skepticism,  and  skepticism  issued 
in  the  positive  rejection  of  many  established  notions  and  observ- 
ances."— Kitto^s  CyclopcBdia,  vol.  ii,  p.  664. 

The  time  when  the  Sadducees  first  appeared  as  a  sect  has  not 
been  ascertained.  From  what  has  been  said,  it  is  highly  probable 
that  they  arose  soon  after  the  Pharisees.  The  rabbins  attribute  the 
origin  of  the  Sadducees  to  one  Sadoc,  a  scholar  of  Antigonus  So- 
chaeus,  who  was  president  of  the  sanhedrim,  about  two  hundred  and 
f&xij  years  before  Christ ;  and  who,  having  taught  his  scholars  that 
ihey  ought  to  serve  God  out  of  pure  love  to  him,  and  not  in  a  ser- 
vile manner,  either  for  fear  of  punishment  or  hope  of  reward,  Sa- 
doc, not  understanding  this  spiritual  doctrine,  concluded  there  was 
no  future  state  of  rewards  and  punishments,  and  accordingly  propa- 
gated that  error  after  his  master's  death. 

It  is,  however,  very  doubtful  whether  reliance  can  be  placed  on 
this  rabbinical  tale.  It  is  not  probable  that  the  Sadducees  at  first 
entertained  any  such  distinct  opinions  respecting  the  future  state, 
as  this  attributes  to  them.  (See  Appendix,  note  116.)  When  John 
Hyrcanus,  who  was  a  Pharisee,  abandoned  that  sect,  and  joined 
himself  to  the  Sadducees,  the  only  point  of  difference  between  the 
rival  parties  of  which  we  are  informed  is,  *'  that  the  Pharisees  have 
delivered  to  the  people  a  great  many  observances  by  succession 
from  their  fathers,  which  are  not  written  in  the  law  of  Moses ;" 
while  the  Sadducees  "  reject  them,  and  say  that  we  are  to  esteem 
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those  observances  to  be  obligatory  which  are  in  the  written  word, 
but  are  not  to  observe- what  are  derived  from  the  tradition  of  our 
forefathers." — JosephtiSy  Antiq.,  b.  xiii,  ch,  x,  sect.  6. 

Inquiries  into  the  prominent  tenets  of  this  sect  meet  with  a  brief 
reply  from  the  pages  of  Josephus,  and  from  Scripture.  It  seems, 
however,  certain,  that  they  denied  the  resurrection  of  the  dead,  the 
being  of  angels,  and  all  existences  of  spirit,  or  of  the  souls  of  men 
departed.  In  proof  of  this,  Josephus  says :  "  The  doctrine  of  the 
Sadducees  is  this:  That  souls  die  with  the  bodies." — Antiq,,  b. 
xviii,  ch.  i,  sect.  3.  Also,  "  The  Sadducees  which  say  that  there  is 
no  resurrection."  Matt,  xxii,  23.  And  again:  "The  Sadducees 
say  that  there  is  no  resurrection,  neither  angel,  nor  spirit."  Acts 
xxiu,  8. 

As  has  been  already  observed,  another  tenet  of  this  sect  was,  the  re- 
jection of  all  traditional  law ;  but  whether,  as  is  generally  allied, 
they  accompanied  this  by  a  rejection  of  all  the  written  word  excepting 
the  five  books  of  Moses,  is  not  so  easily  determined.  Josephus,  who 
was  a  Pharisee,  and  not  indisposed  to  depreciate  the  rival  sect,  gives 
no  countenance  to  their  disbelief  of  the  prophetical  writings,  but,  on 
the  contrary,  when  he  speaks  of  their  rejecting  tradition,  he  says  they 
received  rd  yeypafifiAva,  "  the  written  books :"  an  expression,  as  Dr. 
Jenning  remarks,  "  too  general  and  too  much  in  their  favor  to  have 
flowed  from  his  pen,  if  he  could  with  any  plausibility  have  accused  them 
of  rejecting  any  one  of  them." — Jetvish  Antiq.,  p.  316.  The  pro- 
bability, therefore,  is,  that  the  Sadducees  did  not  professedly  reject 
the  prophecies,  but  regarded  the  writings  of  Moses  as  of  hi^er 
authority.  This  would  account  for  our  Saviour's  having  confuted 
them  out  of  the  Pentateuch,  even  although  more  explicit  and  more 
decisive  passages  abound  in  other  parts  of  the  Old- Testament 
Scriptures. 

The  Sadducees  are  ftirther  said  to  have  stood  directly  opposed  to 
the  Pharisees  on  the  subject  of  fate,  as  they  denied  all  manner  of  pre- 
destination whatever,  their  doctrine  being,  that  "  God  had  made  man 
absolute  master  of  all  his  actions,  with  a  full  freedom  to  do  either  good 
or  evil,  as  he  shall  think  fit  to  choose,  without  any  assistance  to  him  finr 
the  one,  or  any  restraint  upon  him  as  to  the  other ;  so  that,  whether  a 
man  doeth  good  or  evil,  it  is  wholly  from  himself,  because  he  hath  it 
absolutely  in  his  own  power,  both  to  do  the  one  and  avoid  the  other." 
— Prideavx^s  Connection,  vol.  ii,  p.  317.  This  aQ^ed  rejection  of 
the  doctrines  of  grace  and  spirituiJ  influence  is  perfectly  consistent 
with  the  Sadducean  philosophy ;  and  there  is  therefore  little  doubt 
that  this  statement  is  correct. 

As,  therefore,  the  Pharisees  made  submission  to  authority  the 
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ruling  idea  of  their  system,  so  the  Sadducees  adopted /ree  and  un^ 
fettered  inquiry  for  theirs.  If  each  had  proceeded  under  the  influ- 
ence of  an  implicit  deference  to  revealed  truth,  and  a  steady  adhe- 
rence to  spiritual  religion,  each  would  have  acted  as  a  salutary  check 
upon  the  other,  and  the  interests  of  the  Church  would  have  been 
preserved  from  serious  injury,  notwithstanding  these  difierences  of 
opinion.  But,  unfortunately  for  the  cause  of  truth,  neither  party 
did  this.  The  Pharisees  neutralized  the  Scriptures,  and  made  them 
of  "  none  effect  by  their  traditions :"  the  standard  of  authority  which 
they  erected  was  not,  therefore,  '*  the  word  of  God,"  but  "  the  com- 
mandments of  men."  Matt,  xv,  6 ;  Mark  vii,  7,  8.  Erring  in  this 
vital  point,  they  forgot  the  spirituality  of  religion,  and,  trusting  in 
the  efficacy  of  rites,  became,  notwithstanding  their  professions  of 
sanctity,  but ''  whited  walls  and  painted  sepulchres."  The  Saddu- 
cees fared  no  better.  They,  too,  abandoned  to  a  great  extent  Scrip- 
tural authority  and  practi(»BJ  religion,  and,  committing  their  faith  to 
the  charge  of  a  proud  and  daring  reason,  they  were  hurried  throu^ 
afl  the  phases  of  skepticism,  imtil,  as  far  as  the  practice  of  piety  is 
ooncemed,  they  terminated  their  wanderings  in  positive  infidelity. 
And  so  in  every  age,  and  among  every  people,  have  similar  results 
followed  similar  conduct. 

The  Sadducees  are  said  to  have  been  the  most  wealthy  sect;  but 
their  doctrines  never  obtained  among  the  common  people.  Their 
learning  and  riches,  notwithstanding  the  paucity  of  liieir  numbers, 
gave  them  great  influence. 

The  EssENES  (see  Appendix,  note  117)  were  another  Jewish  sect : 
they  appear  originally  to  have  sprung  from  the  Pharisees,  by  pro- 
fessing to  reform  their  doctrines  and  institutions.  With  respect  to 
the  former,  they  believed  in  an  absolute  predestination,  and  in  the 
immortality  of  the  soul ;  they  observed  the  seventh  day  with  great 
strictness,  and  held  i^e  Scriptures  in  the  highest  reverence,  but  con- 
sidered them  as  mystic  writings,  and  expounded  them  i^egorically. 
But  they  were  most  remarkable  in  their  practices  and  institutions. 
They  were  ascetics.  The  ordinary  pleasures  of  life  they  avoided  as 
something  morally  bad,  and  held  self-control  and  freedom  fix)m  the 
slavery  of  the  passions  to  be  virtue.  Marriage  they  despised :  se- 
lecting among  the  children  of  others  those  whom  they  considered  the 
most  promising,  they  endeavored  to  form  them  according  to  their 
own  model.  In  this  conduct  they  appear  to  have'  been  influenced, 
not  so  much  by  any  absolute  disaj^roval  of  a  wedded  life  and  its 
natural  fruits,  as  by  fears  and  cautions,  which  the  immoral  character 
of  their  age  may  in  some  degree  have  justified.  Riches,  too,  they 
held  in  contempt    Whatever  they  had,  they  were  rea^y  to  share 
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with  others.  Superfluity  was  unknown  in  a  community  where  aQ 
things  were  held  in  common.  As  soon  as  a  new-comer  was  received 
among  them,  he  put  his  property,  whatever  it  was,  into  the  common 
stock ;  or,  if  he  had  little  or  nothing,  his  wants  were  thence  gratui- 
tously supplied.  Neither  riches  nor  poverty,  therefore,  were  known 
in  their  body.  Stewards  were  appointed  by  them,  whose  business  it 
was  to  take  due  care  of  what  in  each  case  was  intrusted  to  them,  not 
for  their  own  individual  advantage,  but  for  the  common  good. 

They  held  all  employments  unlawful  except  agriculture.  Buying 
and  selling  was  unknown  among  them.  They  rose  early,  and  spent 
the  first  portion  of  the  day  at  their  prayers ;  they  then  proceeded, 
under  their  respective  foremen,  to  their  several  employments,  at 
which  they  labored  till  eleven  o'clock,  when,  after  washing  and  cer- 
tain religious  solemnities,  they  sat  down  to  eat.  A  priest  having 
invoked  the  Divine  blessing,  each  had  a  small  loaf  and  a  plate  of  one 
sort  of  food ;  after  which  the  priest  gave  thanks,  and  they  all  re- 
turned to  their  several  employments  until  the  evening,  when  they 
had  another  meal  in  the  same  manner. 

They  appear,  from  the  account  of  Pliny,  to  have  located  at  first 
about  the  banks  of  the  Dead  Sea ;  but  as  iiiey  increased  in  numbers, 
they  were  found  in  other  districts,  and  sometimes  in  cities.  In  the 
days  of  Philo  they  were  spread  even  to  Egypt,  where  he  gives  an 
account  of  them  very  similar  to  that  of  Josephus. 

This  sect  was  not,  however,  at  any  time  very  numerous,  and  is 
never  referred  to  by  Jesus  Christ  or  his  apostles.  Dr.  Neander 
supposes  that  they  were  distinguished  firom  the  other  Jews  by  this, — 
that  they  knew  and  loved  something  higher  than  the  outward  cere- 
monial of  a  dead  faith ;  that  they  did  reaUy  strive  after  holiness  of 
heart,  and  inward  communion  with  God.  However  this  may  have 
been,  the  existence  and  manners  of  this  sect  deserve  attention,  inas- 
much as  they  were  evidently  the  model  upon  which  all  Christian 
asceticism  and  monkery  were  afterward  formed. 

One  other  inquiry  will  conclude  this  chapter:  it  refers  to  tiie 
views  which  the  Jews  of  this  period  entertained  respecting  the  nature 
and  application  of  the  great  practical  doctrines  of  religion;  sadi  as 
repentance,  the  atonement,  pardon,  faith,  and  personal  salvation; 
and  the  consequent  religious  state  of  the  people.  In  prosecuting 
this  subject,  it  will  be  necessary  to  refer  to  several  particolarB. 

No  doubt  can  be  entertained  that  the  Jews  at  the  activity  re- 
ceived as  a  doctrine  of  religion  the  duty  of  personal  repentance  for 
sin.  They  did  not  regard  the  sacrificial  services  of  the  law  as 
availing  for  them,  while  they  continued  in  a  state  of  open  trans- 
gression :  the  uniform  teaching  of  prophetic  Scriptures  rendered  waA 
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fui  error  impossible.  Hence  we  find  frequent  reference  to  Uiis  in  the 
apocryphal  books :  ''  He  that  feareth  the  Lord  will  repent  from  his 
heart."  Ecclus.  xxi,  6.  "  As  yet  place  of  repentance  was  open  unto 
them."  2  Esdras  ix,  11.  "  Thou  gavest  them  place  of  repentance." 
Wisdom  xii,  10.  These  passages  show  that  the  idea,  that  the  heart 
was  to  feel  humbled  and  contrite  under  a  sense  of  the  guilt  of  sin, 
and  to  desire  most  earnestly  deliverance  from  it,  prevailed  during 
the  time  that  these  writings  were  composed.  And  this  opinion  con- 
tinued ;  for  Philo  specially  refers  to  repentance  and  its  results :  "  To 
repent  aflfords  remission  of  sins." — De  Congressu,  ^c,  vol.  i,  p.  634, 
L  43.  "Humility  produces  propitiation." — De  Leg.  Alleg.,  vol.  i, 
p.  121, 1.  35.*  All  this  is  fully  confirmed  by  the  conduct  of  John  the 
Baptist.  He  neither  professed  to  reveal,  nor  by  labored  argumenta- 
tion to  revive  and  sustain,  the  doctrine  of  repentance ;  but,  referring 
to  this  as  a  universally  admitted  tenet,  he  enforces  the  practice ; 
and  the  nation  proved  the  accuracy  of  his  assumption  by  responding 
to  his  call. 

The  Scriptures  which  these  Jews  had  received  from  their  fathers 
also  taught  the  doctrine  of  a  pardon  for  sin  through  an  atonement. 
This  was  the  spirit  and  genius  of  the  Mosaic  law,  and  was  amply 
confirmed  and  extended  by  the  prophets.  It  was  also  fully  recog- 
nized by  the  Jews  of  this  period.  The  author  of  the  Book  of  Esdras 
declares  that  "  he  pardoneth,"  and  that  "  if  he  should  not  forgive 
tiiem  that  are  cured  with  his  word,  and  put  out  the  multitude  of 
contentions,  there  should  be  very  few  left."  2  Esdras  vii,  68-70.  In 
Ecclesiasticus  God  is  declared  "mighty  to  forgive."  Chap,  xvi,  11. 
Again :  "  Forgive  thy  neighbor  the  hurt  that  he  hath  done  imto  thee, 
80  shall  thy  sins  also  be  forgiven  when  thou  prayest.  One  man 
beareth  hatred  against  another :  and  doth  he  seek  pardon  from  the 
Lord  ?  He  showeth  no  mercy  to  a  man  which  is  like  himself :  and 
doth  he  ask  forgiveness  of  his  own  sins  ?"  Chap,  xxviii,  2-4.  It  is 
freely  admitted  that  these  passages  not  only  make  no  reference  to  the 
great  promised  atonement,  but  that  several  of  them  refer  to  second- 
ary means  as  a  ground  of  hope :  yet  the  important  fact  is  clear,  that 
the  forgiveness  of  sins  was  hoped  for,  and  prayed  for  to  God.  Philo, 
although  by  no  means  clear  as  to  the  nature  of  the  requisite  atone- 
ment, seems  very  fully  to  apprehend  its  necessity.  "  What  man  is 
there  of  true  judgment,  who,  when  he  sees  the  deeds  of  most  men, 
is  not  ready  to  call  aloud  to  the  great  Saviour- God,  that  he  would 
be  pleased  to  take  off  this  load  of  sin,  and,  by  appointing  a  price  and 
ransom  for  the  soul,  restore  it  to  its  original  liberty  ?" — De  Confus, 

o  However  defective  in  Scriptural  accuracy  the  doctrine  of  tbia  latter  quotation  may  be, 
ii  diowi  yet  move  strongly  the  importaace  attached  to  repentance. 
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Ling,,  vol.  i,  p.  148, 1.  47.  And  when  the  Jews  in  the  days  of  Christ 
asked,  *'  Why  doth  this  man  thus  speak  blasphemies  ?  Who  can 
forgive  sins  but  God  only?"  (Mark  ii,  7,)  they  did  not  object  to  the 
doctrine  of  forgiveness,  nor  to  a  clear  communication  of  this  &ct 
being  made  to  the  pardoned  sinner:  their  objection  was  entirely  con- 
fined to  the  assumption  of  this  power  by  any  but  God  himself. 

The  necessity  of  faith  in  God,  and  the  consequent  attainment  of 
salvation,  which  consisted  of  the  enjoyment  of  spiritual  blessings 
here,  and  of  supreme  happiness  hereafter,  were  also  taught  in  the 
Old- Testament  Scriptures.  The  Book  of  Psalms  is  full  of  descrip- 
tions of  this  faith  and  grace;  they  run  as  threads  of  gold  through 
the  entire  texture  of  sacred  prophecy,  and  stand  out  prominently  in 
the  finest  characters  found  among  the  Jewish  people.  They  must, 
therefore,  have  been  recognized  a&  important  elements  of  national 
theology. 

The  apocryphal  books  do  not  afford  much  information  as  to  per- 
sonal religion ;  but  there  arc,  nevertheless,  expressions  which  bear 
upon  this  branch  of  the  subject.  In  speaking  of  the  deliverance  of  the 
three  Hebrews  from  the  burning  fiery  furnace,  the  language  used  is, 
that  they  "  by  believing  were  saved  out  of  the  flame."  1  Mace,  ii,  69. 
These  words  precisely  agree  with  the  sentiment  of  the  apostle,  who, 
alluding  to  the  same  persons,  says  that  they,  "through  faith,  quenched 
the  violence  of  fire."  Heb.  xi,  33,  34.  The  Book  of  Ecclesiasticus 
contains  some  earnest  exhortations  to  a  holy  life,  interspersed  with 
allusions  to  the  character  of  the  blessings  enjoyed  by  the  pious  : 
''  Believe  in  him,  and  he  will  help  thee ;  order  thy  way  aright,  and 
trust  in  him.  Ye  that  fear  the  Lord,  wait  for  his  mercy,  and  go 
not  aside,  lest  ye  fall.  Ye  that  fear  the  Lord,  believe  him,  and 
your  reward  shall  not  fail  Ye  that  fear  the  Lord,  hope  for  good, 
and  for  everlasting  joy  and  mercy.  Look  at  the  generations  of  old,' 
and  see :  did  ever  any  trust  in  the  Lord,  and  was  confounded?  Or 
did  any  abide  in  his  fear,  and  was  forsaken?  Or  whom  did  he  ever 
despise,  that  called  upon  him  ?  For  the  Lord  is  full  of  compassion 
and  mercy,  long- suffering,  and  very  pitiful,  and  forgiveth  sins,  and 
saveth  in  time  of  affliction."  Ecclus.  ii,  ^11.  Those  who  wrote  in 
this  manner,  and  they  who  pondered  over  these  words  for  their  in- 
struction, could  have  had  no  mean  idea  of  the  joyful  confidence,  the 
assured  peace,  the  forgiving  mercy,  which  the  people  of  God  were 
privileged  to  experience. 

The  opinions  held  on  these  points  at  the  dose  of  this  period  may 
be  gathered  from  Philo,  who  speaks  with  great  deamess.  On  tto 
necessity  of  Divine  influence,  he  observes,  "It  is  our  duty  to  trust 
to  Gt)d  to  cleanse  and  beautify  our  frame,  and  not  to  think  that  we 
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•re  of  ourselves  capable,  witiioat  his  heavenly  grace,  to  pnrge  and 
wash  away  the  spots  with  which  our  nature  abounds.'* — De  Somniis, 
Tol.  i,  p.  662,  L  37.  The  necessity  of  faith,  and  its  important  re- 
sults, are  thus  spoken  of:  *'  That  man  is  only  worthy  of  acceptance 
who  places  his  hope  in  Qod,  as  the  Author  of  his  being,  and  as  the 
only  one  who  is  able  to  keep  him  free  from  sin  and  corruption." 
— De  PrcRmiiSy  <^c.,  vol.  ii,  p.  410, 1.  24.  "  Faith  in  God,  the  most 
noble  of  all  virtues." — De  Abrahamo,  vol.  ii,  p.  39, 1.  18.  Further : 
"  The  only  sure  and  well-founded  blessing,  to  which  we  can  trust,  is 
&ith  in  God.  It  is  the  comfort  of  life,  and  comprehends  every  salu- 
taiy  hope.  It  is  the  diminution  of  evil,  and  productive  of  all  good , 
the  ruin  of  demoniacal  influence,  and  the  promoter  of  true  godliqess. 
It  afibrds  a  title  to  happiness,  and  is  the  improvement  of  the  human 
soul ;  when  the  soul  reposes  itself  and  confides  in  the  great  Author 
of  its  being ;  who  can  do  all  things,  but  wills  only  and  determines 
what  is  best." — Ibid.,  p.  38,  1.  49,  &c.  "After  repentance,  the 
third  conflict  is  to  maintain  righteousness."  "  After  &ith  comes 
repentance  and  improvement ;  in  consequence  of  which,  we  read  of 
persons  who  fr^m  a  bad  life  are  converted  to  a  better."  Again : 
"  H  then,  they  have  from  their  very  souls  a  just  contrition,  and  are 
(dtanged,  and  have  humbled  themselves  of  their  past  errors,  acknow- 
ledging and  confessing  their  sins,  having  their  conscience  purified 
first  in  sincerity  and  truth,  to  the  Power  who  knows  those  sins,  and 
afterward  by  confession  to  those  who  may  thereby  be  edified ;  such 
persons  shall  find  pardon  from  the  Saviour  and  merciful  God,  and 
receive  a  most  choice  and  great  advantage,  of  being  made  like  the 
Logos  of  God ;  who  was  originaDy  the  great  archetype,  after  which 
the  soul  of  man  was  formed." — De  Execrationibus,  vol.  ii,  p.  435, 1. 29. 
From  these  extracts  it  will  be  seen  that,  notwithstanding  all  the 
conflicting  influences  to  which  the  Hebrew  nation  had  been  exposed, 
a  rich  amount  of  sterling  theology  was  preserved  amongst  them, 
even  unto  the  time  of  the  Messiah.  The  great  elements  of  truth, 
irtdch  form  the  very  soul  of  practical  godliness,  and  which  are  the 
richest  gifts  in  the  wide  range  of  revelation,  are  all  found  here.  The 
purity  of  the  primitive  nature  of  man  is  here  admitted.  His  present 
fidlen,  polluted,  and  helpless  state  is  asserted  to  be  such  that  nothing 
but  grace  can  meliorate  his  condition.  The  necessity  of  sincere  re- 
pentance, and  of  faith  in  G^d,  is  maintained,  as  lying  at  the  foun- 
dation of  all  practical  piety.  The  happy  results  of  these,  in  the 
amendment  of  the  life,  the  washing  an^ay  of  sin,  the  attainment  of 
pardon,  are  held  forth ;  and,  ultimately,  a  hope  is  exhibited  of  a 
restoration  to  the  likeness  of  the  Logos  of  God,  after  the  image  of 
whom  the  mind  of  man  was  originallj  formed. 
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What  was  wanted  here  but  the  clear  exhibition  of  new-covenanfc 
blessings  ?  These  bring  out  the  substantial  truth  of  the  old  economy. 
Now,  therefore,  if  a  sufficient  atonement  for  sin  is  revealed,  and  a 
plenary  measure  of  the  Holy  Spirit  is  given,  and  light  is  cast  upon 
the  future  and  final  destiny  of  man,  the  whole  scheme  of  redemption 
stands  before  us. 

The  gracious  providence  of  God  had,  then,  so  watched  over  his 
ancient  people,  that,  notwithstanding  all  their  unfaithfulness  and 
rebellion,  his  truth  had  been  maintained,  and  its  great  practical  ele* 
ments  preserved.  And  hence  it  was  that,  when  the  Messiah  came, 
he  had  not  to  reprehend  a  departure  from  soimd  dectrine,  and  to 
propound  anew  the  elements  of  theologic  truth.  On  the  contrary, 
he  found  all  these  fixed  in  the  public  mind.  Orthodoxy  was  general. 
When  he  spoke  of  penitence,  faith,  and  pardon,  of  prayer  and  salva- 
tion, he  was  readily  understood;  no  one  wished  ike  terms  ex- 
plained, none  were  ignorant  of  the  things  intended.  The  great 
question  then  presents  itself,  Why  were  not  Christ  and  his  doctrine 
received?  If  Jewish  theology  was  so  correct  and  complete,  as  to 
require  only,  and  that  in  a  special  manner,  the  revelations  of  the 
Gospel  to  impart  to  it  perfection  and  living  power,  why  were  these 
revelations  rejected,  and  their  Author  persecuted  and  slain?  The 
answer  is.  Because  the  Jewish  religion  was  not  in  fact  what  it  ap- 
peared in  theory ;  because,  with  a  correct  creed,  they  had  almc^ 
universally  fallen  into  a  corrupt  practice.  To  show  the  cause  and 
completeness  of  this  perversion,  will  close  the  subject. 

In  the  preceding  statement,  and  in  the  following  remarks,  the 
Sadducees  have  been  left  out  of  the  account.  In  the  pride  of  in- 
tellect, they  had  wandered  from  the  truth ;  and,  as  a  uniform  and 
inevitable  result,  they  *'  knew  not  the  Scriptures,  nor  the  power  of 
God."  But  learned  and  wealthy  as  this  party  was,  and  capable,  on 
great  emergencies,  of  exercising  considerable  public  power,  it  had 
not  influence  with  the  people.  These  men  did  not  give  a  tone  to 
the  sentiment  and  feeling  of  the  country ;  they  were  not  regarded  as 
models  of  religious  life.  This  most  responsible  position  was  oc- 
cupied by  their  rivals,  the  Pharisees ;  who  were  looked  up  to  by  the 
nation  as  the  teachers  of  the  truth.  They  were  regarded  as  the 
sound  expositors  of  the  law ;  and  their  manner  of  life  was  considered 
the  finest  and  fullest  exhibition  of  the  national  reli^on.  Wlu4 
then,  was  the  conduct  of  these  men  in  this  most  important  station  T 
On  this  question  hinged  not  only  the  religion,  but  tiie  national  dea- 
tiny,  of  the  Jewish  people.  How  did  the  Pharisees  acquit  them* 
selves  ?  They  were  un&ithful.  Retaining  the  inith,  they  destrojad 
its  power;  preserving  and  exhibiting  theological  orthodoxy,  <Lq[ 
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exalted  only  in  a  lifeless  form,  in  a  dead  faiiL  Hear  the  words  of 
the  Saviour,  as  of  Him  who  spake  as  man  never  spake :  in  all  his 
mild  but  mighty  majesty,  he  threw  the  fearful  charge  upon  their 
amscience:  ''Ye  have  made  the  commandment  of  God  of  none 
effect  by  your  tradition."  Matt,  xv,  6.  What  words  are  these ! 
They  had  not  destroyed  or  prohibited  the  word ;  manuscripts  had 
not  been  burned,  and  God*s  revelation  proscribed.  They  had  not 
professed  to  reject  the  word,  or  to  oppose  its  meaning ;  to  cavil 
against  its  authority,  or  to  argue  in  opposition  to  its  requirements. 
Ho;  but,  admitting  all  its  truth,  and  subscribing  to  all  its  teaching, 
they  destroyed  its  effect. 

God  had  given  this  word  as  a  light  unto  the  world ;  he  had  cast 
it  as  a  great  element  of  life  into  this  dead  mass.  It  was  divinely 
adapted  to  vivify  and  enlighten  mankind :  yet  here  we  see  it,  taken, 
handled,  admired,  caressed,  and  even  exhibited  to  man;  but  neu- 
tralized and  powerless.  How  was  this  done  If  By  what  means  was 
such  an  unlooked-for  result  brought  about?  Bj  tradition.  (See 
Appendix,  note  118.)  The  musty  fragments  of  antiquity,  the  wild- 
est conceits  and  most  foolish  vagaries  of  the  human  mind,  had  been 
gathered  together  to  explain,  (no,  that  is  not  the  correct  term,)  to 
^ve  a  meaning,  to  this  word :  the  Divine  revelation  is  overlaid  with 
human  wisdom ;  the  gift  of  Heaven  is  lost  in  earthly  explications ; 
the  word  of  God  is,  in  effect,  destroyed  by  the  pretended  and  ob- 
truded explanations  of  men :  it  is  made  of  none  effect.  And  thus, 
while  the  Pharisees  were  zealous  for  the  law,  trusted  in  its  ordi- 
nances, would  die  in  support  of  the  Mosaic  faith,  they  at  the  same 
time  fearfully  departed  from  the  purpose  of  God;  so  that,  while 
holding  his  revealed  truth  before  tiieir  country  and  the  world,  in  all 
its  apparent  integrity,  they  only  gave  the  outline,  the  image,  as 
cold  as  marble,  as  powerless  as  death. 

We  have  this  case  at  full  length  painted  to  the  life  by  our  Saviour 
himself,  in  the  beautiful  parable  of  the  Pharisee  and  publican.  Luke 
xviii,  9-14.  These  men  went  up  into  the  temple  to  pray :  the  latter, 
the  subject  of  deep  feeling,  laboring  under  intense  emotion,  his  heart 
broken  under  a  sense  of  sin,  striving  to  repent,  so  humbled  that  his 
heavy  eye  cannot  rise  to  heaven.  In  this  agony  of  soul  he  smites  his 
breast,  and  groans  forth,  "God  be  merciful  to  me  a  sinner!"  His 
heart  rests  upon  an  atonement,  his  hope  fixes  on  mercy.  His  faith 
is  engaged  with  God.  Heaven  saw,  and  heard;  and  the  publican, 
degraded  as  he  was  in  the  eyes  of  man,  went  to  his  house  in  the 
fevor  of  God.  Here  is  a  vivid  picture  of  what  Old-Testament  reli- 
gion was  intended  to  be.  The  law  and  the  prophets,  fairly  read,  fully 
acted  upon,  would  have  led  men  to  the  house  of  Jehovah  under  this 
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deep  sense  of  the  evil  of  sin,  wonld  have  guided  their  hearts  to  the 
throne  of  grace,  would  have  given  them  mercy.  This  was  the  way 
which  David  and  other  Old-Testament  saints  trod.  This  was  whfufc 
God  intended  the  revelations  of  his  truth  to  produce  in  the  Jewish 
mind ;  and  the  prospect  is  glorious :  here  is  guilty  man  blessed  and 
saved  by  the  mercy  of  God. 

But  there  is  another  figure  in  this  picture.  He  stands  erect.  He 
displays  no  emotion,  or,  if  he  does,  it  is  that  of  a  haughty  thankful- 
ness that  he  is  so  unlike  his  praying  companion.  For  himself  he 
forgets  to  pray ;  his  time  is  fully  occupied  in  recounting  what  he  re- 
gards as  his  good  deeds.  He  fasts,  he  prays,  he  gives  tithe,  he  is 
saved  from  outward  and  abominable  vice;  and  in  this  he  trusted. 
In  his  whole  character  there  is  not  one  single  element  of  conformity 
to  Divine  truth.  There  is  no  humiliation,  no  confession,  no  reliance 
on  atonement,  no  looking  for  mercy;  in  a  word,  no  recognition  of 
God's  manner  of  saving  men ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  the  perverse 
mind,  towering  in  all  his  pride,  dares  affiront  God  with  the  aspirations 
of  his  vanity,  the  ebullitions  of  his  conceit.  He  went  down  to  his 
house  admired  by  an  applauding  crowd;  but  the  &vor  of  Heaven 
rested  not  upon  his  head,  no  realized  mercy  gladdened  his  heart; 
full  of  self  and  sin,  he  remained  the  same. 

Yet  this  man  was  the  beau  ideal  of  Jewish  religion  in  the  day  of 
Christ.  He  was  a  model  specimen  of  piety,  he  was  orthodox,  he  held 
the  truth ;  but  he  shows  how  fearfully  it  had  been  made  of  none  e£fect : 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  if  real  rel^on  existed  at  all,  it  was  found 
in  a  publican.  And  when  thus  seen,  in  the  estimation  of  the  Jews 
at  that  time,  this  sterling  spiritual  religion  was  regarded  as  a  de- 
spised and  contemptible  thing,  even  as  a  publican. 

Need  we  wonder,  then,  at  the  persecution  of  Christ,  and  the  rejec- 
tion of  his  gospel?  These,  and  all  the  fearful  ruin  which  soon  after 
fell  upon  the  Jewish  people,  were  the  necessary  and  natural  results 
of  that  unfaithfulness  which  has  been  described ;  of  that  &tal  aban- 
donment of  spiritual  religion  which  has  been  shown  to  have  prevailed. 
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CHAPTER  XnL 

THE  GENIUS  OP  THE  DISPENSATION. 

Thb  Mouio  Eoonomj  a  new  DUpeiuation,  which  exhiUts,  I.  A  uhiqus  Dbtxlopmkitt  of 
Iknxm  OoTnurxEKT— The  Election  of  a  Family  to  distinguished  civil  and  religious  Pri- 
Tilegei — The  continued  Application  of  Dirine  Interposition,  adapted  to  their  Tsrying  Cir- 

'  cnmstancea— And  the  proyidential  Arrangements  of  the  World  made  with  Beference  to 
their  Interest  and  Destinj.  IL  A  rxxkdial  Aokhot,  which  afforded  an  Authentication 
of  revealed  Truth — Removed  dangerous  Error— Perpetuated  the  Divine  Will  in  written 
Oracles— Gave  typical  Illustrations  of  the  Messiah's  Kingdom — And  disused  the  light 
and  Influence  of  Prophecy.  lU.  A  Meass  of  EFFECTUATi5a  the  peomised  Redem p- 
Tiov — ^It  supplied  all  the  essential  Elements  of  Knowledge  necessary  to  identify  the  Mes- 
dah  at  his  Coming,  and  to  exhibit  the  true  Character  of  his  Mission — And  maintained 
and  illustrated  the  Doctrine  of  Atonement — Yet  it  did  not  produce  the  intended  Results 
to  the  Hebrews — ^But  was,  nevertheless,  in  their  Excision,  made  an  efficient  Means  of 
accomplishing  the  great  Work  of  Redemption. 

The  dealingB  of  God  with  the  Hebrew  people  constitate  a  new  chap- 
ter in  the  Divine  administration.  Man  had  previously  heard  much 
of  the  wonderful  operations  of  the  Almighty ;  had  seen  manifold 
proofs  of  his  greatiiess,  goodness,  justice,  and  mercy.  The  world 
had  witnessed  much  Divine  interposition :  when  universal  wicked- 
ness prevailed,  the  deluge  assert^  the  power  and  justice  of  God; 
and  the  preservation  of  the  house  of  Noah  attested  Us  goodness  and 
m^rcy.  When  the  people  rebelliously  determined  to  remain  one 
undivided  community,  the  confusion  of  tongues  enforced  the  Divine 
will,  and  scattered  them  over  the  fiace  of  the  earth.  When  the  in- 
habitants of  a  particular  district  had  sinned  beyond  the  hope  of  re- 
pentance, they  were  destroyed  by  fire  &om  heaven,  and  righteous 
Iiot  was  saved  from  this  fearful  ruin.  The  government  of  God  had 
been  maintained  from  the  beginning,  and  revealed  truth  and  spiritual 
influence  had  be^  imparted,  suitable  to  the  circumstances  of  man- 
kind, and  calculated  to  meet  the  wants  of  his  exalted,  but  fallen 
nature,  and  to  lead  him  to  a  glorious  destiny.  But  in  all  the  Divine 
administration  of  this  period,  every  branch  of  the  human  family  held 
the  same  relation  to  God :  subject  to  the  same  law,  favored  with  the 
same  privilege ;  obedience  to  Divine  truth  secured  &vor,  and  trans- 
gression met  deserved  punishment. 

In  the  vocation  of  Abraham,  and  the  election  of  the  seed  of  Israel, 
we  behold  the  introduction  of  a  new  economy,  which,  in  its  operati<Mi, 
exhibited  a  unique  development  of  Divine  government,  an  important 
range  of  remedial  agency  adapted  to  the  recovery  and  elevation  of 
human  nature,  and  an  essential  means  of  effectuating  the  great  pur- 
poses of  redemption.    A  brief  review  of  these  particulars  will  form 
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an  appropriate  conclusion  to  our  investigation  of  the  history  and  re- 
ligion of  the  Hebrew  people,  and  show,  under  different  aspects,  the 
genius  of  their  dispensation. 

I.  We  regard  the  history  and  religion  of  the  Hebrews  as  present- 
ing a  unique  development  of  Divine  government. 

The  distinguishing  feature  of  this  new  economy  is  the  election  of 
one  individual  and  his  descendants,  from  generation  to  generation, 
to  stand  in  a  special  covenant  relation  to  Jehovah.  By  virtue  of 
this  election,  this  family  was  expanded  into  a  nation,  which,  under  the 
immediate  protection  of  God,  rose  to  distinguished  power  and  glory, 
was  preser\'ed  for  centuries  amid  a  thousand  dangers,  and,  althou^ 
punished  by  Heaven  for  their  sin,  and  led  into  captivity  among 
the  Heathen,  is  seen  to  have  been  sustained,  restored,  preserved,  and 
delivered,  until  the  great  purposes  of  grace  were  carried  into 
effect. 

In  this  heavenly  policy  we  see  a  remarkable  adaptation  of  the 
ways  of  God  to  the  circumstances  of  man.  Natural  generation  be- 
comes a  title  to  elevated  temporal  advancement,  and  distinguished 
religious  privilege.  All  the  family  relationship  of  mankind  is  incor- 
porated into  the  Divine  plan,  and  every  peculiarity  of  humanity  is 
thus  invested  with  importance,  and  rendered  subsidiary  to  the  Divine 
purpose.  Not  only  was  this  the  case  in  a  national  and  general  man- 
ner ;  it  extended  through  all  the  ramifications  of  the  system.  The  sins 
of  the  fathers  were  visited  upon  the  children ;  mercy,  special  in  its 
power  and  blessing,  was  imparted  to  the  seed  of  the  righteous ;  and 
through  successive  ages  the  lineal  descent  of  Him  who  was  to  be  bom 
the  world*s  Redeemer  was  clearly  pointed  out  by  the  finger  of  pro- 
phecy. But  while  this  system  thus  laid  hold  of  human  relationship, 
and  made  it  the  appointed  means  of  covenant  blessing,  it  was  limited 
in  its  range,  and  confined  to  the  seed  of  Jacob.  The  Divine  govern- 
ment of  the  world  was  thus  presented  to  human  observation  under  a 
new  aspect :  here  is  the  whole  family  of  mankind  amenable  to  Divine 
law,  partaking  of  the  Divine  goodness,  subjects  of  Divine  govern- 
ment ;  and  yet,  within  this  general  display  of  the  sovereignty  of  Grod, 
we  see  a  small  portion  of  earth  upon  which  the  power  and  grace  of 
Heaven  are  shed  in  such  glorious  measure,  that  it  is  lighted  up  with 
resplendent  beauty,  amid  the  otherwise  unvarying  dimness  rf  uni- 
versal twilight.  Here  men  live  and  move,  the  subjects  of  Divine 
knowledge,  and  spiritual  influence,  to  which  the  wide  world  of  hu- 
manity beside  was  a  stranger.  The  prospect  is  unique.  Nor  was 
this  strange  distinction  created  by  the  fidelity  of  the  favored  people^ 
or  the  wickedness  of  the  others ;  it  arose  immediately  out  of  an  aofc 
of  Divine  sovereignty.  Rom.  ix,  11-16.    It  pleased  Gh>d  thus  to  tab 
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a  people  out  of  the  common  level  of  human  privilege,  and  to  raise 
them  into  ui  intimate  covenant  union  with  himself. 

But  the  introduction  of  a  part  of  mankind  into  this  peculiar  rela- 
tion, and  the  limitation  of  its  benefits  to  the  seed  of  Jacob,  not  only 
exhibit  a  remarkable  exception  to  the  ordinary  operations  of  Divine 
government ;  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  blessings  thus  imparted 
are  equally  striking.  These  pertained,  in  the  first  instance,  to  tem- 
poral elevation  and  happiness.  A  special  part  of  the  sacred  charter 
guaranteed  to  this  people  the  abiding  presence  of  Jehovah  with  them 
as  their  King,  and  the  consequent  exercise  of  all  the  infinite  attri- 
bute of  Deity  on  their  behalf.  It  should  not  be  forgotten,  that  this 
revelation  of  God  did  not  remove  or  supersede  any  of  the  privileges 
which  Israel  enjoyed  in  common  with  the  rest  of  mankind.  All  that 
man  had  learned  of  providence,  all  that  he  had  been  taught  of  con- 
fidence in  God,  the  elect  people  still  retained  in  common  with  others ; 
but,  beyond  all  this,  they  had  God  brought  very  nigh  unto  them. 
He  multiplied  their  numbers,  increased  their  wealth,  confounded 
their  enemies,  taught  them  wisdom.  In  their  national  councils  they 
had  access  to  Infinite  Prescience ;  over  the  national  weal  the  segis 
of  Almighty  Power  was  securely  held ;  the  "eternal  God"  was  their 
refuge.  Nor  was  this  glorious  extent  of  blessing  lost  in  its  national 
generality.  It  followed  them  in  all  the  requirements  of  mind  and 
body :  every  family  and  personal  want  was  embraced  within  the 
range  of  the  covenant,  and  the  resources  of  Heaven  thus  brought 
within  the  reach  of  Israel.  The  result  of  all  these  blessings  was, 
to  make  this  place  the  garden  of  the  Lord.  Every  element  of  na- 
tional greatness,  all  the  means  of  producing  public  wealth,  every 
source  of  individual  and  general  happiness,  were  here  fostered  by 
heavenly  influence ;  covenant  privilege  gave  unearthly  life  and  energy 
to  all.  Skepticism  may  wrangle  and  blaspheme,  and  the  carnal  phi- 
losopher may  close  his  eyes  to  the  light  of  truth,  and  steel  his  heart 
against  the  weight  of  evidence;  but  imperishable  monuments  yet 
remain  of  the  validity  of  God*s  ancient  covenant. 

But  as  the  Divine  government  never  contemplates  man  as  entirely 
limited  to  earth,  but  always  recognizes  the  spiritual  nature  and  im- 
mortal destiny  of  his  soul,  so  this  covenant,  although  it  shed  religious 
li^t  and  hope  over  the  wide  range  of  temporal  want  and  blessing, 
did  more ;  it  revealed  Jehovah  as  their  God.  Here,  as  in  the  former 
case,  all  the  truth  that  had  been  previously  revealed  was  retained. 
All  that  had  contributed  to  form  the  piety  of  Abel,  the  holy  life  of 
Enoch,  the  righteousness  of  Noah,  the  faith  of  Abraham,  was  in- 
cluded in  the  religion  of  the  Hebrews.  But  while  Moses  recognized 
and  re-asserted  all  this,  he  was  made  the  instrment  of  communi- 
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eating  an  immense  amount  of  additional  information.  It  is,  however, 
a  memorable  fact,  and  one  which  bears  important  evidence  of  the 
existence  of  a  rich  amount  of  revealed  truth  during  the  patriarchal 
age,  that  the  Mosaic  laws  were  most  distinguished  for  the  impressive 
manner  in  which  they  were  communicated,  and  the  Divine  authen- 
tication thereby  aflforded,  not  only  to  new  revelations,  but  equally  so 
to  those  which  had  been  previously  known.  However  startling 
the  statement  may  appear,  it  is  nevertheless  true,  that  the  terrible 
scenes  of  Sinai  were  designed  more  to  authenticate  than  reveal  truth. 
When,  therefore,  we  regard  these  events  as  a  part  of  the  Divine  ad- 
ministration, wo  are  inevitably  led  to  the  conclusion  that  the  delin- 
quencies of  the  preceding  age  did  not  arise  from  the  absence  of 
religious  light,  but  rather  from  unbelief  and  neglect.  It  pleased 
God,  therefore,  to  make  the  religious  revelations  of  this  new  economy 
remarkable  for  the  overwhelming  weight  of  evidence,  and  the  unques- 
tionable Divine  authority,  by  which  they  were  invested.  And  how 
full  of  sublimity  and  glory  were  these  manifestations  of  God !  &fi- 
racle  surrounded  the  daily  path  of  the  people,  and  supplied  their 
daily  food ;  supernatural  appearances  and  powers  were  always  visible 
in  the  camp.  But,  towering  high  in  sublimity  above  all  these,  were 
the  glorious  displays  of  majesty  which  attested  the  Divine  authority 
of  the  law.  Even  Moses  feared :  the  granite  masses  of  Sinai  and 
Horcb  trembled  to  their  centre.  Sacred  song  in  after  ages  cele- 
brated the  unequaled  effect  of  these  Divine  operations,  and  called 
them  to  mind  as  everlasting  proofs  of  the  heavenly  origin  of  the 
Hebrew  covenant.  But  this  glorious  attestation  was  given  to  living 
verities.  Here  God  reigned,  his  law  was  promulged,  and  spread  ito 
claims  not  only  over  every  part  of  external  conduct,  but  reached  every 
faculty  of  the  mind,  and  every  affection  of  the  heart.  Here  Qrod  was 
worshiped  in  a  manner  which  aptly  symbolized  all  the  great  truths 
of  redemption,  and  shed  spiritual  light  upon  the  religious  condition 
of  man.  Here  God  was  known,  his  at^butes  dedared,  his  true 
character  exhibited,  and  all  Israel  incited  to  obtain,  through  obedi- 
ence to  the  moral  law,  a  conformity  to  the  moral  image  of  tiieir 
Maker.  Removed  as  we  are  from  tlds  people  by  great  difbrenoe  of 
language,  manners,  and  age,  we  look  back  from  a  distance  of  thirty- 
four  centuries  upon  this  national  election,  and  stand  amased  at  (be 
actual  operation  of  the  glorious  theocracy ;  exhibiting  as  it  does^  a 
peculiar  manifestation  of  the  Divine  government^  which,  even  now, 
is  replete  with  wonder,  as  its  true  nature  is  understood,  and  unfolds 
new  reasons  for  astonishment,  as  we  pursue  our  researches  into  its 
spirit  and  character. 
But  in  order  to  our  having  a  complete  view  of  the  aubjeet^  we 
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must  not  consider  this  election  and  theocratic  government  as  exist- 
ing merely  in  the  Divine  intention,  or  even  as  carried  into  effect  in 
any  given  period  of  Hebrew  history.  It  is  further  necessary  that 
we  consider  the  numerous  changes  effected  in  this  institution,  in 
accommodation  to  the  unfaithfulness  and  obstinacy  of  the  people; 
and  also  the  effects  which  it  occasioned  in  the  general  government 
<^  the  world.  With  respect  to  the  first  particular,  the  case  is  most 
astonishing,  as  exhibiting  great  displays  of  goodness,  long-suffering, 
and  mercy,  in  combination  with  infinite  wisdom  and  power.  No 
sooner  had  the  purpose  of  God  been  fully  brought  into  operation  by 
the  completion  of  the  covenant,  than  the  unbelief  of  Israel  protracted 
the  sojouni  in  the  wilderness  from  a  year  and  a  half  to  forty  years. 
When  the  supineness  of  the  people  prevented  their  taking  perfect 
possession  of  the  promised  land,  their  limited  occupation  of  it  was 
divinely  defended.  As  their  religious  unfaithfulness  rendered  them 
liable  to  repeated  aggressions,  God  raised  up  extraordinary  deli- 
verers to  judge  and  save  them.  When  it  had  become  fully  apparent 
thaty  notwithstanding  a  rich  amount  of  Divine  influence,  applied 
under  the  most  favorable  circumstances,  their  unfaithfulness  was 
such  that  the  power  of  their  religion  was  insufficient  to  maintain 
their  national  unity,  they  were  allowed  to  establish  a  monarchy.  The 
sovereign  having  used  all  his  influence  and  power  to  promote  licen- 
tiousness of  manners,  and  the  introduction  of  idolatry,  the  nation 
was  divided  by  Divine  appointment  into  two  independent  kingdoms. 
At  length,  when  these  and  other  causes  had  consummated  the  ini- 
quity of  Israel,  they  were  successively  destroyed,  and  carried  into 
captivity.  Yet,  in  the  midst  of  national  ruin,  the  identity  of  the 
Hebrew  people  was  maintained,  and  a  remnant  restored  and  pre- 
served, until,  having  completed  their  sin  by  their  constant  and  ob- 
stinate rejection  of  the  Messiah,  the  covenant  was  annulled,  and  the 
Hebrews  driven  from  the  land  of  their  fathers.  But  in  all  this 
C'Onflict  between  carnal  unbelief  on  the  one  hand,  and  Divine  interpo- 
sition on  the  other,  it  is  evident,  that,  from  the  first,  the  government 
whidi  was  intended  to  be  a  pure  theocracy  became  more  and  more 
worldly  in  its  character.  Every  change  in  polity,  the  various  and 
successive  alternations  in  administration,  were  so  many  agressions 
upon  the  immediate  and  direct  government  of  God,  by  the  unfaith- 
fiilness  of  his  elect.  Thus  we  see  the  glorious  theocracy  invaded 
and  corrupted,  while  the  people  who  were  destined  to  have  Jehovah 
for  their  King,  and  all  their  national  interests  sustained  and  sur- 
rounded by  his  glorious  and  infinite  attributes,  are  found  gradually 
descending  to  the  ordinary  level  of  a  minor  state,  relying  for  direction 
and  defense  onlv  upon  human  wisdom  and  valor ;  until,  under  tlie 
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malediction  of  Heaven,  they  were  deprived  of  national  existence,  and 
scattered  over  the  face  of  the  earth  as  homeless  outcasts. 

Another  important  subject  is  presented  to  our  consideration,  in 
the  eflfects  which  were  produced  upon  the  general  government  of  the 
world  by  the  national  election  of  the  Hebrews.  It  is  impossible  that 
a  people  could  be  made  to  enjoy  such  special  and  elevated  privileges 
without  creating  a  necessity  for  some  peculiar  manifestations  to  the 
surrounding  nations  of  the  actual  existence  and  resistless  operations 
of  the  Divine  government.  Intimations  of  this  abound  in  Holy 
Scripture.  When  the  several  branches  of  the  postdiluvian  popula- 
tion were,  by  the  confusion  of  tongues,  dispersed  abroad  over  the 
earth,  their  location  was  appointed,  and  the  bounds  of  their  respective 
territories  iSxed,  with  special  reference  to  the  future  inheritance  of 
Israel.  Dent,  xxxii,  8.  The  situation  of  the  elect  nation  was  a  first 
•  principle  in  the  whole  of  this  providential  arrangement.  And 
throughout  their  future  history  Egypt  and  Syria,  Ethiopia  and  Ba- 
bylon, Assyria  and  Edom,  and  other  surroxmding  kingdoms,  were 
elevated  or  depressed,  were  crowned  with  victory  or  covered  with 
defeat,  generally  according  to  their  bearing  toward  Israel,  or  the  pe- 
culiar circumstances  and  condition  of  the  chosen  nation.  More 
than  this,  the  secret  of  the  Lord  was  with  his  people.  Some  inti- 
mation of  the  plagues  of  Egypt  was  revealed  to  Abraham.  The 
requiem  of  Nineveh  was  sung  by  Hebrew  bards,  while  she  was  mis- 
tress of  Asia.  The  doom  of  Babylon  was  asserted  by  the  sacred 
seer  before  the  name  of  Nebuchadnezzar  was  known  among  men. 
The  warlike  exploits  of  Cyrus  and  the  martial  career  of  Alexander 
were  not  only  known  to  Hebrew  prophets,  but  their  principal  actions 
graphically  described  ages  before  these  men  were  bom.  The  uni- 
versal ascendency  of  Rome  was  published  to  Israel  during  the 
captivity.  These  are  not  merely  mentioned  as  interesting  facts ;  as 
such  they  deserve  very  serious  attention ;  but  reference  is  now  made 
to  them  as  proofs  that  Israel  was  the  centre-point  of  God's  provi- 
dential government  of  the  world,  the  key-stone  in  the  great  arch  of 
ancient  nations.  How  gloriously  does  this  exhibit  the  Divine  char- 
acter !  How  infinite  in  perfections  must  He  be,  who  could  so  ex- 
actly adjust  the  political  mechanism  of  the  world,  tiiat  while 
governing  all  kingdoms  in  wisdom,  truth,  and  equity,  He  could  make 
the  most  prominent  events  in  the  histoiy  of  every  nation  subserve 
the  interests  of  his  own  peculiar  people !  Men  may  scoff  at  Jewish 
superstition,  and  magnify  the  refinement  of  Athens,  the  \vior  of 
Sparta,  the  splendor  of  Rome ;  but  he  knows  nothing  either  of  Ood 
or  of  the  history  of  his  race,  who  does  not  carefully  study  the  Divine 
ifcdministration  of  the  world,  in  special  relation  to  the  Hebrew  nation 
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n.  It  is  further  -proposed  to  regard  the  Mosaic  dispensation  as 
one  important  range  of  remedial  agency  adapted  to  the  recovery 
and  elevation  of  human  nature. 

Whatever  other  important  purposes  this  religious  economy  might 
have  been  intended  to  subserve,  it  was  certainly  meant  to  raise  the 
elect  people,  not  only  to  political  greatness  as  a  nation,  but  to  moral 
and  religious  eminence  as  individuals.  It  was  unquestionably 
adapted  to  promote  this  result,  as  will  appear  from  a  few  brief  ob- 
aervations. 

The  Mosaic  economy  afforded  a  clear  and  explicit  authentication 
to  Divine  truth.  In  patriarchal  times,  the  great  doctrines  of  reli- 
gion were  handed  down  traditionally,  by  viv&  voce  communications ; 
and  it  is  notorious  that,  at  the  time  of  the  exodus,  the  most  import- 
ant elements  of  primitive  faith  had  either  faded  away  from  the 
minds  of  men,  or  had  been  greatly  corrupted  by  human  speculations  : 
both  these  circumstances  rendered  an  authoritative  authentication 
of  truth  of  the  greatest  importance  to  the  religious  interests  of  man- 
kind. This  the  Hebrew  dispensation  abundantly  supplied.  The 
revelations  of  Divine  truth  to  the  Hebrews  were  directly  attested  by 
ev^  kind  of  evidence  which  the  nature  of  the  case  admitted,  and 
fiiat  to  the  utmost  possible  extent  An  infinite  range  of  miracle  and 
prophecy  pervaded  the  whole  system,  and  stamped  on  it  imperisha- 
ble evidence  of  its  Divine  validity.  The  Hebrews  knew,  therefore, 
throughout  their  whole  history,  that  the  oracles  which  they  had  re- 
ceived were  "  of  God." 

But  this  divinely  authenticated  truth  not  only  exhibited  a  pure 
fiuih  to  the  Hebrew  mind ;  it  also  swept  away  an  immense  accumu- 
lation of  error.  Doubts  had  arisen  almost  everywhere  as  to  the 
doctrine  of  the  Divine  uniiy,  and  polytheism  generally  prevailed. 
The  foundation  of  all  sound  morals  had  been  sapped,  and  many  of 
the  foulest  crimes  were  commonly  perpetrated  under  the  sanction  of 
religion.  Worship  had  been  so  fatally  perverted,  that  it  had  gener- 
ally sunk  into  folly  or  sin.  While  the  world  lay  in  these  circum- 
atiuices,  the  light  of  revelation  was  shed  upon  the  Hebrew  people  : 
God  revealed  himself  unto  them  as  "  One  Lord :"  His  unity  and 
glorious  perfections  were  fully  declared.  The  mists  of  error  were 
removed  from  the  science  of  morals,  and  a  pure  code  of  law  commu- 
nicated immediately  from  Jehovah.  Worship  was  rescued  from 
impurity  and  unmeaning  superstition,  and  made  a  way  of  access 
unto  God.  In  every  aspect,  the  faith  of  the  Hebrew  is  seen  purged 
from  the  numerous  evils  which  the  qpergy  of  the  spirit  of  error  had 
introduced  among  mankind,  and  imbued  with  pure  and  perfect  truth 
from  the  fountain-head. 
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Another  importuit  element  of  fche  Mosaic  economy  was  the  oom- 
munication  of  Divine  reyelation  in  a  written  form.  Truth  had  been 
previously  revealed,  but  had  been  fearfully  corrupted  in  the  course  of 
its  transmission :  now  the  will  of  God  is  placed  in  permanent  cha- 
racters before  the  mind  of  man.  It  does  not  pass  to  any  person 
through  the  memory  and  language  of  another ;  it  stands  in  no  danger 
of  being  alloyed  by  human  infirmity  of  judgment,  or  exuberance  of 
imagination.  This  gem  of  heavenly  verity,  insoluble  in  earthly 
error,  remained,  throughout  successive  ages,  an  imfailing  witness 
for  God,  a  clear  and  constant  testimony  for  the  truth.  It  might 
be  neglected  or  undervalued;  yet  it  remained  an  imdying  exhi- 
bition of  the  mind  of  the  eternal  Jehovah.  We  need  not  won- 
der that  the  inspired  apostle  should  regard  the  possession  of  the 
sacred  oracles  as  the  principal  glory  of  the  elect  people.  Rom. 
iii,  2. 

We  place  in  the  same  category,  and  reckon  among  the  remedial 
agencies  which  adapted  this  dispensation  to  the  recovery  and  eleva- 
tion of  mankind,  its  typical  character. 

Much  learned  labor  has  been  expended  on  the  question,  whether  the 
Hebrews  possessed  any  distinct  perception  of  this  peculiar  signifi- 
cancy  of  the  sacred  things  and  institutions  of  their  economy ;  and 
an  opinion  has  already  been  expressed  upon  the  subject  in  its  gen- 
eral aspect.  There  is,  however,  one  preliminary  inquiry,  which  has 
been  either  wholly  overlooked  or  generally  neglected ;  namely.  By 
what  means,  or  through  what  mental  process,  was  this  typical  cha- 
racter discoverable,  if  it  was  or  could  be  apprehended  ?  A  type  has 
been  defined  "  as  something  present,  which  is  prepared  and  designed 
by  God  to  adumbrate  some  future  object." — Hornets  Introduction, 
And  it  evidently  appears,  from  comparing  the  history  and  economy 
of  Moses  with  the  whole  of  the  New  Testament,  that  the  ritual  law 
was  typical  of  the  Messiah  and  of  gospel  blessings.  This  point  has 
been  clearly  established  by  the  great  apostle  of  the  Gentiles,  in  his 
Epistle  to  the  Hebrews.  (Home's  Introduction.)  Without  the  testi- 
mony of  St.  Paul,  the  comparison  alluded  to  would  be  sufficient  to 
convince  any  intelligent  and  candid  mind  of  the  typical  character 
of  the  ritual  law;  but  the  comparison  is  necessary.  An  invea- 
tigation  into  the  law,  apart  from  gospel  communications,  would 
not  be  sufficient  to  establish  this  point.  How,  then,  could  intel- 
lectual efibrt,  or  laboring  criticism,  make  the  discovery  bef<Hre 
the  gospel  was  announced?  Gertidnly,  not  at  all.  But  does  it 
follow  from  hence,  that  therefore  this  truth  could  not  be  known 
to  the  Old- Testament  Jews?  The  conclusion  is  absurd.  Thoe 
are,  at  the  present  time,  gospel  verities  which  cannot  be  ascer- 
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tained  by  human  reason.  The  whole  range  of  experimental  religion, 
all  its  hopes  and  fears,  the  blessedness  of  Divine  Love,  the  bliss- 
fid  enjoyment  of  spiritual  communion  with  God,  are  all  a  terra 
incognita  to  the  carnal  intellect  of  the  most  profound  mind.  And 
for  this  reason,  intellectual  research  is  not  the  appointed  means 
of  realizing  these  sublime  privileges:  it  is  the  office  of  fidth. 
Faith  enabled  the  pious  Hebrew  to  pass  beyond  the  outward  meiA- 
ing  of  the  ritual  law,  and,  realizing  the  antitype  in  its  figurative 
precursor,  to  enter  into  the  design  of  God  in  the  economy  of  re- 
demption, and  to  experience  the  power  of  grace.  Thus  Abraham 
saw  the  day  of  Christ ;  and  thus  the  faithful  sons  of  Abraham  ap- 
prehended a  spiritual  import  in  external  symbols,  and  saw  in  ritual 
services  a  sublime  and  glorious  compass  of  instruction  and  blessing, 
which  the  utmost  researches  of  the  carnal  and  unbelieving  could 
never  discover. 

The  communications  of  the  holy  prophets  afforded  the  Hebrews  a 
flirther  means  of  religious  improvement.  These  inspired  teachers 
were  not  merely  accredited  to  kings,  and  instructed  to  reveal  im- 
portant information  touching  the  destinies  of  kingdoms,  or  to  utter 
predictions  respecting  future  events ;  their  more  ordinary  duty  was 
to  unfold  religious  truth,  and  to  guide  the  people  to  a  sincere  and 
e^iritual  obedience  to  the  law.  This  was  the  chief  aim  in  their  fre- 
quent exhibitions  of  the  Messiah ;  whose  certain  appearance  was 
distinctly  declared,  his  Divine  nature  plainly  asserted,  and  his  suffer- 
ings and  death  explicitly  described.  In  connection  with  these  reve- 
lations, the  prophets  gave  the  most  glowing  descriptions  of  the 
spiritual  glories  of  the  last  days,  when  idolatry  should  be  destroyed, 
and  a  reign  of  righteousness,  fraught  with  every  blessing,  and  imbued 
with  heavenly  power,  through  the  manifestations  of  the  Spirit  of 
God,  should  be  established  over  the  earth.  At  the  same  time,  these 
inspired  teachers  showed  the  fearful  consequences  of  sin,  and  urged 
the  people  to  repentance  and  amendment  of  life ;  denounced  a  heart- 
less, formal  attendance  upon  the  sanctuary,  and  labored  to  lead  the 
people  into  a  serious,  spiritual  worship  of  God,  and  obedience  to  his 
will.  The  prophetic  institute  was,  therefore,  exactly  adapted  to 
meet  the  case  of  the  Hebrews.  It  united,  like  the  twilight  of  morn- 
ing, the  shadowy  gloom  of  rit^s  and  ceremonies  to  the  sunlight  of 
gospel  glory.  By  this  means  the  cold  architecture  of  ecclesiastical 
arrangement  became  instinct  with  life ;  the  dreary  region  of  rites 
was  converted  into  the  garden  of  the  Lord.  Prophecy  thus  afforded 
immense  aid  to  those  who,  living  under  the  Old- Testament  dispen- 
sation, were  desirous  of  ascertaining  their  precise  relation  to  God, 
and  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  purposes  of  his  mercy  to  diem- 
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selves  and  all  mankind.  To  every  question  rising  in  such  minds, 
it  afforded  a  prompt  and  satisfactory  reply. 

The  dispensation  of  grace  under  which  the  Hebrew  people  were 
placed,  in  virtue  of  their  covenant  relation  to  Jehovah,  was,  there- 
fore, designed  and  adapted  to  furnish  them  with  important  means 
of  spiritual  improvement.  It  afforded  a  perfect  authentication  of 
Divine  truth,  and  removed  a  vast  amount  of  serious  and  dangerous 
error ;  it  gave  a  manifestation  of  Divine  government  calculated  to 
enlarge  the  knowledge  of  men  respecting  the  things  of  God,  and  spe- 
cially adapted  to  inspire  the  Hebrews  with  a  lively  confidence  in 
Jehovah ;  it  imparted  Divine  truth  in  a  permanent  and  intelligible 
form ;  it  presented  them  an  elaborate  system  of  4aw,  worship,  and 
ritualistic  economy,  which  at  once  shed  a  clear  and  steady  light  upon 
morals,  and  was  adapted  through  faith  to  lead  men  to  a  spiritud 
knowledge  of  the  Divine  will ;  it  gave,  besides  all  this,  the  light  of 
prophecy,  as  a  means  of  leading  them  to  just  and  spiritual  views  of 
personal  religion.  Let  these  high  privileges  and  important  means 
be  fairly  estimated,  and  it  will  be  fully  acknowledged  that,  whatever 
subsidiary  or  general  purposes  the  Mosaic  economy  was  intended  to 
serve,  it  was  calculated,  in  an  eminent  degree,  to  raise  the  moral  and 
religious  character  of  the  Hebrews,  and  to  prepare  them  for  a  rich 
experience  of  the  Divine  favor  individually,  and  thus  to  make  them 
as  a  nation  eminently  subserve  the  grand  designs  of  Heaven. 

III.  The  Hebrew  history  and  religious  dispensation  may  be  also 
regarded  as  the  means  appointed,  in  the  wisdom  of  God,  for  effect- 
ing the  great  purposes  of  redemption. 

Prior  to  the  vocation  of  Abraham,  although  much  religious  li^t 
and  truth  had  been  communicated  to  mankind,  it  is  not  known  thai 
any  information  respecting  the  incarnation  of  the  Saviour,  his  per- 
sonal appearance,  or  meritorious  work,  had  been  given,  beyond  what 
was  obscurely  hinted  in  the  primitive  promise,  which  declared  that 
the  seed  of  the  woman  should  bruise  the  serpent's  head.  Yet^  when 
the  Messiah  appeared,  there  was  among  all  nations  a  general  expec- 
tation of  his  coming,  and  he  was  identified  as  the  promised  Christ  by 
numerous  and  unmistakable  proofs.  He  iiras  bom  both  when  and  where 
the  Messiah  was  predicted  to  appear.  His  mother  was  a  virgin  of 
the  house  of  David,  as  had  been  explicitly  declared  concerning  tbt 
Saviour.  He  possessed  a  perfect  human  nature,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  claimed  to  be  Divine :  which  remarkable  union  of  nature  in 
the  Messiah  had  been  predicted  to  the  Hebrews.  John  the  B^itist 
preceded  Jesus,  and  announced  him :  this  was  foretold, — one  in  tha 
spirit  and  power  of  Elias  was  to  prepare  the  way  of  the  promiied 
Lord.    The  Saviour  was  distinguished  throughoi^  his  whole  paUio 
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life  by  a  continued  series  of  miracles,  all  of  which  were  intended  to 
alleviate  human  sorrow,  and  promote  the  happiness  of  man.  It  was 
predicted  that  the  Messiah  should  sustain  the  offices  of  Prophet, 
Priest,  and  King :  all  these  were  assumed  and  exercised  by  Jesus. 
In  short,  all  the  leading  particulars  in  the  sufferings  and  death  of 
the  iSaviour,  the  manner  of  his  burial,  his  resurrection  and  ascension, 
the  gift  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  the  glorious  progress  of  the  Gospel 
through  the  instrumentality  of  an  agency  which,  in  the  eyes  of  the 
world,  was  mean  and  contemptible, — all  these  had  been  predicted ; 
and  every  incident  and  feature  of  the  life  and  death  of  Christ,  and 
of  the  promulgation  and  spread  of  his  holy  Gospel,  had  been  pre- 
viously announced  in  type,  or  figure,  or  prophecy.  The  serious 
reader,  as  he  ponders  over  these  tiiarvelous  results  of  Divine  pre- 
science and  Divine  power,  may  be  inclined  to  ask,  "  By  what  means 
was  all  this  effected  ?  Through  what  wonderful  instrumentality  was 
all  this  predictive  information  respecting  the  Messiah  communicated; 
all  this  knowledge  of  his  character  and  work  afforded;  all  this 
Divine  authentication  of  his  person  and  mission  provided  ?*'  The 
answer  to  all  these  questions  is,  By  the  Hebrew  dispensation.  It 
was  in  the  history  and  religion  of  this  people  that  the  model  forms 
of  the  Saviour's  character  and  work  were  prepared.  Here  the  em* 
bryo  elements  of  Gospel  truth  and  evangelical  righteousness  ger- 
minated, under  the  fostering  influence  of  the  Divine  Spirit.  Here, 
under  all  the  varying  aspects  of  Hebrew  history,  whether  Israel 
triumphed  in  power,  or  pined  in  captivity,  the  work  and  purpose  of 
God  went  steadily  onward,  until  the  world  was  prepared  for  God's 
Messiah ;  and  here  an  impregnable  fortress  of  truth  was  prepared, 
an  irrefragable  proof  afforded  of  the  Divinity  of  His  claims,  who 
came  as  the  world's  Redeemer. 

But,  further,  the  Mosaic  dispensation  was  adapted  to  effect  the 
stupendous  purposes  of  redemption,  by  upholding,  exhibiting,  and 
adumbrating  the  great  doctrine  of  atonement.  The  revelations  of 
Divine  truth  which  were  made  to  the  first  pair,  as  an  immediate 
consequence  of  the  fall,  asserted  this  doctrine,  and  provided,  in  ani- 
mal sacrifice,  a  typical  substitution,  which  was  intended  to  prefi- 
gure Him  who  in  the  fullness  of  time  should  offer  Himself  as  the 
great  and  efficient  sacrifice  for  sin.  The  offering  and  faith  of  Abel, 
crowned  as  they  were  by  the  Divine  "  witness  "  which  he  obtained, 
stand  out  in  the  annals  of  the  ancient  world  as  an  everlasting  proof 
that,  even  in  those  early  times,  remission  of  sin,  through  the  blood- 
shedding  of  a  piacular  victim,  was  not  only  a  doctrine  known  and 
believed,  but  that,  in  its  practical  application,  it  operated  "  through 
faith,"  which  is  decisive  as  to  its  having  had  reference  to  the  pro- 
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miscd  Redeemer.  ''But  how  was  this  subject  regarded  by  Hie 
world  in  general  in  the  time  of  Moses  ?  And  what  were  the  views 
entertained  respecting  it  by  the  most  polished  Heathens  in  the  time 
of  Christ  ?"  The  practice  of  animal  sacrifice  was  maintained,  ^tars 
everywhere  recked  with  the  blood  of  victims ;  in  fact,  the  priesthood 
among  every  people  were  mainly  occupied  in  preparing  and  present- 
ing these  bloody  immolations.  Yet  it  is  a  well-established  fact,  that, 
in  the  days  of  Moses,  the  object  and  nature  of  sacrifice  were  gene- 
rally forgotten,  or  but  partially  and  imperfectly  evinced  in  public 
conduct ;  while,  long  before  the  termination  of  the  Hebrew  polity, 
the  darkness  which  had  gathered  around  this  subject  was  so  great, 
that  the  origin  and  intention  of  animal  sacrifice  were  unkno^^n,  and 
the  most  profound  philosophers  were  found  searching  into  these  mys- 
teries in  vain.  What  would  then  have  been  the  state  of  mankind, 
in  reference  to  this  subject,  if  the  Mosaic  economy  had  never  ex- 
isted? In  all  probability,  the  doctrine  of  atonement  through  the 
blood-shedding  of  a  substituted  victim  would  have  been  entirely 
lost,  and  men  would  have  been  rendered,  to  a  great  extent,  inca|)able 
of  apprehending  the  true  character  and  effects  of  the  grand  atone- 
ment, when,  in  the  fullness  of  time,  the  Lamb  of  God  came  to  bear 
away  the  sins  of  the  world.  In  this  respect,  also,  while  in  all  sur- 
rounding nations  sacrifice  had  lost  its  true  character,  and  become 
associated  with  murder  and  uncleanness,  the  Hebrew  economy  pre- 
served it  in  all  its  purity ;  exhibited  its  vicarious  and  propitiating 
efficacy,  in  connection  with  a  pure  and  divinely  appointed  worship ;  and 
thus  maintained  in  the  world  a  permanent  exposition  of  this  Divine 
verity,  a  living  witness  to  the  truth  of  the  evangelical  principle, 
•*  Without  shedding  of  blood  is  no  remission"  of  sin.  Here,  there- 
fore, is  another  striking  instance  in  which  the  Hebrew  economy  was 
instrumental  in  effecting  the  grand  purposes  of  redemption. 

Whatever  opinion,  therefore,  the  wisdom  of  this  world  may  form 
of  the  Mosaic  economy, — although  in  the  eyes  of  men  it  may  seem 
puerile  in  many  of  its  requirements,  superstitious  in  some  of  its 
practices,  and  but  adapted  to  a  semi-civilized  state  of  society  in  the 
general  spirit  of  its  legislation, — it  is  nevertheless  an  undoubted 
fact,  that  it  afforded  to  the  world  a  wonderful  and  perfectly  unique 
exhibition  of  Divine  government ;  that  it  gave  to  the  elect  family, 
and  through  them  indirectly  to  surrounding  nations,  an  important 
means  of  mental,  moral,  and  spiritual  advancement ;  and  that  it  di- 
rectly contributed  to  evolve  the  great  process  of  redemption,  and  to 
bring  this  mighty  purpose  of  God  into  full  operation. 

But  it  may  be  objected,  that,  in  its  direct  intention,  this  whole  re- 
ligious economy  failed  to  accomplish  what  appeared  at  least  to  be  • 
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part  of  the  Divine  purpose ;  namely,  the  continued  elevation  of  the 
Jewish  people ;  that,  notwithstanding  the  repeated  intimations  which 
are  found  in  Scripture,  of  the  perpetual  kingdom  of  David,  and  of 
the  everlasting  covenant  which  Jehovah  had  confirmed  with  Israel, 
the  house  of  David  has  perished  from  among  men,  and  the  Hebrew 
people  are,  on  account  of  their  wickedness  and  unbelief,  cut  off  from 
covenant  blessing,  and  scattered  under  the  malediction  of  Heaven 
over  the  face  of  the  earth.  To  a  certain  extent  this  allegation  must 
be  admitted ;  yet  it  forms  no  objection  to  the  scope  of  our  argument. 
The  Hebrew  people  did  indeed  prove  disobedient  and  unbelieving, 
and  consequently  their  covenant  relation  to  Jehovah  was  broken. 
But  this  excision  and  its  causes,  instead  of  contravening  the  views 
which  have  been  advanced,  confirm  and  illustrate  them.  They  attest 
the  necessity  of  a  more  efficient  and  glorious  revelation  of  Divine 
grace.  It  is,  indeed,  manifest  that,  notwithstanding  the  copious  re- 
velation of  God's  will  which  the  Mosaic  economy  revealed,  and  the 
glorious  authentication  with  which  it  was  impressed,  it  was  not  fully 
successful  in  respect  of  the  Hebrew  people.  The  theocracy  was 
never  completely  carried  out*;  their  religious  system,  in  all  its 
adaptation  to  elevate  and  to  bless  individual  mind,  was  never  brought 
into  general  operation ;  the  spiritual  teaching  of  the  prophets,  and 
the  gracious  influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit  which  accompanied  it, 
were  never  successful  in  the  general  and  spiritual  reformation  of  the 
people.  But  what  does  all  this  prove?  Does  it  indicate  that  this 
economy  was  not  Divine,  that  it  was  not  remedial  in  its  character, 
or  that  it  was  not  calculated  to  impart  those  blessings  which  the 
moral  circumstances  of  humanity  required  ?  Nothing  of  the  kind ! 
The  point  proved  is  simply  this, — Human  nature  was  so  deeply 
fikllen,  the  heart  of  man  so  wholly  depraved,  that  even  this  interpo- 
sition of  God  was  insufficient  fully  to  meet  his  case.  Did  the  men 
who,  throughout  successive  ages,  had  the  most  ample  opportunities 
of  testing  the  validity  of  the  evidence  upon  which  this  economy  rested 
its  claims  to  a  Divine  origin  and  authority,  admit  or  deny  these 
claims  ?  They  admitted  them  so  fully,  that  they  would  readily  have 
died  in  maintaining  their  truth.  Was  the  scheme  of  doctrine  which 
ihis  economy  taught  developed  with  sufficient  clearness  to  be  dis- 
tinctly apprehended,  and  sanctioned  by  an  authority  so  explicit  as 
to  command  belief?  The  answer  is  in  the  affirmative;  and  this  is 
shown  by  the  fact,  that,  when  the  Hebrew  people  stood  on  the  thresh- 
old of  national  perdition,  they  were  punctilious  in  their  observance 
of  the  law,  and  orthodox  in  their  belief  of  doctrine.  Where  was, 
then,  the  cause  of  failure?  In  the  invincible  opposition  of  the  car- 
nal mind  to  the  spiritual  requirements  of  God.    AH  that  was  outward 
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was  received,  everything  relating  to  extemalB  was  believed ;  but  the 
claims  of  Heaven  to  a  spiritual  service  and  a  devotion  of  the  hearty 
although  successful  in  particular  instances,  were,  even  when  accom* 
panied  by  the  glorious  sanctions  of  the  law,  and  the  mighty  influence 
of  the  Spirit  of  prophecy,  insufficient  to  bring  the  house  of  Israel 
generally  into  submission  to  the  Divine  will. 

This  important  fact  is  not  to  be  overlooked  in  our  investigation 
of  the  merciful  revelations  of  Jehovah  toward  mankind.  But  for 
this,  the  world  would  never  have  believed  such  an  expenditure  of 
power,  wisdom,  and  mercy  as  is  revealed  in  the  gospel,  to  be  abso- 
lutely necessary  for  the  salvation  of  mankind.  Here,  however,  the 
great  fact  is  evinced.  Everything  short  of  this  had  been  tried.  All 
but  the  sacrificial  offering  of  the  Lamb  of  God,  and  the  advent  of 
the  Holy  Ghost,  had  been  effected.  An  ecclesiastical  order  had 
been  created,  a  professing  church  had  been  formed ;  but  a  spiritually- 
minded  people  had  not  been  gathered.  This  was  reserved  for  tlie 
gospel. 

It  is,  however,  necessary  to  observe,  that,  in  speaking  of  the  He- 
brew economy  as  having  failed  to  accomplish  all  the  Divine  will,  this 
language  must  be  confined  to  the  fate  of  the  nation  generally,  and  to 
the  personal  condition  of  the  faithless  Hebrews  in  particuls^,  and 
not  considered  as  at  all  applying  to  the  general  purposes  of  redemp- 
tion. Under  this  aspect  the  wisdom  and  power  of  God  are  more 
clearly  magnified  than  under  any  other  in  their  history. 

Here  we  see  the  seed  of  Abraham  elected  to  be  the  covenant 
people  of  Jehovah,  the  means  and  channel  through  which  universal 
blessing  is  to  be  communicated  to  the  whole  human  race.  And  yet^ 
although  favored  with  the  most  glorious  privileges,  they  are  unfaith- 
ful. But  the  Lord  is  long-suffering:  he  bears  with  them,  adapts  his 
dispensations  of  mercy  to  their  varying  condition,  follows  them  in 
all  their  devious  course,  spreads  the  range  of  his  interposition  over 
all  the  fluctuations  of  their  national  policy,  all  the  changes  of  their 
power,  all  the  variations  of  their  condition ;  when,  as  the  most  glo- 
rious manifestations  of  Heaven  had  been  resisted,  we  perceive,  in 
the  latter  portion  of  their  history,  the  operations  of  Divine  power 
are  more  seldom  and  less  prominently  marked,  until  at  length  the 
Hebrews  have  to  rely  alone  on  worldly  wisdom  and  power,  and  cease 
to  be  the  recognized  people  of  God. 

But,  although  this  mournful  career  shows  the  gradual  dcdensioD 
of  Israel  until  their  ruin  is  consummated,  what  is  the  state  of  the 
case  as  to  the  great  object  for  which  they  were  raised  to  this  distin- 
guished position ;  namely,  that  in  them  all  the  fiunilies  of  the  earth 
might  be  blessed  ?    Here  was  no  failure^  no  vacillation  of  purposa 
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Every  inflection  of  the  political  or  religions  condition  of  the  Hebrews 
is  rendered  subservient  to  the  great  cause  of  human  redemption. 
When  David  and  Solomon  reigned  righteously,  a  rich  effusion  of 
grace  was  poured  out  upon  Israel,  and  a  large  amount  of  evangelical 
revelation  was  given  for  the  guidance  of  their  faith.  But  this  watch* 
fol  care  is  most  conspicuous  in  the  declension  and  various  afflictions 
and  punishments  to  which  this  people  were  subjected.  Every  pre- 
diction of  temporal  evil  was  accompanied  with  a  prophecy  of  the 
Messiah ;  every  chastisement,  with  a  revelation  of  his  coming  glory ; 
aU  the  varying  dispensations  which  the  persevering  unbelief  of  the 
Hebrews  called  forth  were  identified  with  new  illustrations  of  gospel 
times;  every  step  which  marked  the  declension  of  that  people 
throughout  successive  centuries  gave  the  world  a  special  hope  of  a 
more  glorious  dispensation  of  grace ;  until,  when  the  excision  took 
place,  and  Jerusalem  was  ruined,  and  the  thunder-storm  of  Divine 
anger  fell  upon  the  devoted  people,  God's  Messiah  had  completed 
his  work  of  mercy,  and  his  kingdom  of  grace  was  proclaimed  to  the 
world.  "  0  the  depth  of  the  riches  both  of  the  wisdom  and  know- 
ledge of  God !"  The  Hebrew  religion  came  from  him ;  the  Hebrew 
history  is  full  of  him. 

We  close  our  investigation  into  these  matters  with  an  overwhelm- 
ing conviction,  that  they  involve  subjects  of  the  deepest  interest  and 
importance ;  and  with  a  hope  that  the  reader  will,  by  an  earnest  and 
prayerful  study  of  the  sacred  volume,  add  to  the  information  which 
our  limited  opportunity  has  permitted  us  to  give. 
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The  appointment  of  the  rite  of  circomcision,  as  a  sign  of  the  covenant  relation  in 
which  the  seed  of  Abraham  stood  to  Jehovah,  holds  an  important  position,  both  as 
an  element  of  patriarchal  religion,  and  a  part  of  the  ceremonial  law.  Yet  doubts 
have  arisen  as  to  the  origin  of  this  practice,  from  the  admitted  fact,  that  other  an- 
cient nations,  besides  the  descendants  of  Isaac  and  Ishmael,  have  been  known  to 
submit  to  the  same  operation.  And  it  has  been  freqaently  supposed  that  the  va- 
lidity of  the  rite,  as  a  sign  of  the  Abrahamic  covenant,  would  be  seriously  affected, 
if  it  could  be  shown  that  circumcision  previously  existed. 

As  to  the  historic  fact,  it  mainly  rests  upon  the  antiquity  of  the  practice  in  Egypt. 
Herodotus  (book  ii,  sect  37,  104)  distinctly  states  that  the  Egyptians  circumcised. 
Diodorus  (book  ii,  ch.  2)  and  Strabo  (book  xvii,  p.  1 140)  unite  in  the  same  testimony. 
Still  the  question  as  to  the  date  of  the  origin  of  circumcision  in  Egypt  returns.  Mi- 
ehaelis  {"  Comment,"  vol.  iii,  cap.  3,  sect  1)  maintains  that  it  was  practiced  in  Egypt 
at  the  time  of  the  exodus,  and  cites  in  proof  Joshua  v,  9.  But  Poole  and  Patrick, 
from  the  same  text,  draw  a  precisely  opposite  opinion,  and  contend  that  this  text 
proves  the  Egyptians  at  this  time  to  have  been  nncircumciscd.  And  Exodus  vi,  12 
aeems  to  favor  the  latter  opinion. 

The  prosecution  of  an  extended  inquiry  into  this  subject  would,  in  all  probability, 
lead  to  these  conclusions : — 1.  It  by  no  means  appears  certain,  that  a  proof  of  the 
pre-existence  of  circumcision  would  invalidate  the  true  character  of  the  rite,  as  a 
rdigioufl  ordinance  among  the  Hebrews.  2.  That  in  tliis  argument,  as  in  many 
others,  the  most  preposterous  and  extravagant  importance  has  been  given  to  the 
statements  of  Greek  authors,  respecting  the  antiquities  of  Egypt  as  bearing  npon 
their  connection  with  Scripture  history.  When  it  is  remembered  that  Moses,  who 
lived  four  hundred  years  after  Abraham,  vrrote  nearly  a  thousand  years  before 
Herodotus,  the  oldest  of  the  Greek  an^ors  who  refer  to  the^nbjcct,  the  respective 
importance  of  the  authorities  may  be  easily  estimated.  3.  As  the  Hebrews  circum- 
cised universally,  and  the  Eg3rptians  regarded  it  as  a  practice  only  obligatory  upon 
the  priests,  it  is  much  more  probable  that  they  borrowed  it  from  tlie  Hebrews  or 
Ishmaelitcs,  than  that  God  should  appoint  as  a  seal  of  the  covenant  to  Abraham,  a 
rite  which  at  the  time  was  a  special  badge  of  a  heathen  priesthood. 

NoTF  2.  page  19. — Jacob**  Pottage. 

"  This  pottage  was  made  of  lentiles,  as  we  learn  from  the  last  verse  of  this  chapter. 
And  St  Austin  upon  Psalm  xlvi,  saith  they  were  Egyptian  lentiles ;  which  were  in 
great  esteem,  and  much  commended  by  Athenseus  and  A.  Gellius ;  and  gave  the 
pottage,  it  is  probable,  a  red  tincture.  Some  think  Esau  did  not  know  what  it  was, 
and  therefore  calls  it  only  by  its  color  j  asking  foF  that  red^  that  tame  red^  as  it  is  in 
the  Hebrew.   '  There/ore  was  his  name  caikd  EdowiJ    This  repeated  eager  desire  of  he 
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knew  not  what,  for  which  he  sold  his  birthright,  gave  him  the  ntme  of  Edom, 
which  signifies  *  red.'  Whence  the  city  which  he  built,  and  the  whole  ootrntiy  hit 
posterity  inhabited,  was  called  by  the  same  name.** — Patrick. 

Note  3,  page  19. — £sau*»  SctU  of  his  Birthright 

It  seems  impossible  to  assent  to  the  view  of  those  writers  who  describe  Esaa  m 
being  at  this  time  at  the  point  of  death.  Dr.  Adam  Clarke,  for  instance,  obsenrea, 
*'  It  appears,  from  the  whole  of  this  transaction,  that  Esau  was  so  completely  ex- 
hausted by  fatigue,  that  he  must  have  perished  had  he  not  obtained  some  imm^iate 
refreshment"  This  conclusion  is  unwarranted  by  the  circumstances,  and  incredible. 
That  the  eldest  son  of  a  princely  family  should  perish  with  hunger  in  his  father's 
house,  is  absurd. 

The  fact  appears  rather  to  have  been,  that  Esau,  returning  from  the  chase  faint 
and  hungry,  saw  Jacob  with  some  food  already  prepared,  which  appeared  to  him 
particularly  inviting  -,  and  having  the  condition  proposed  to  him  on  reply  to  his  re- 
quest for  the  pottage,  he  recklessly  bartered  his  birthright  for  his  immediate  sensual 
gratification.  This  opinion  derives  weight  from  the  words  of  the  Apostle,  who  calls 
Esau  a  "  profane  person,  who  for  one  morsel  of  meat  sold  his  birthright  ;**  adding^ 
**  Afterward,  when  he  would  have  inherited  the  blessing,  he  w^as  rejected :  for  he 
found  no  place  of  repentance,  though  he  sought  it  carefully  with  tears,**  Hebrews 
xii,  1 6, 1 7 :  language  which  shows  that  his  crime  consisted  in  a  carnal  dcpreciatioa 
of  a  position  which  stood  connected  with  both  civil  and  religions  privilege,  under 
the  influence  of  an  impatient  and  sensual  spirit.  If  the  meal  had  been  necessaiy  lb 
save  his  life,  its  attainment  would  not  have  been  thus  spoken  of. 

Note  4,  page  19. — haa/dt  Blessing, 

Vabious  opinions  have  been  propounded  respecting  the  intention  of  Isaac  in  givinf 
his  blessing,  the  nature  of  the  benediction,  and  the  effect  it  was  expected  to  produce. 
Some  have  supposed  that  the  aged  patriarch  now  intended  to  dispose  of  his  property; 
and  that  as  Jacob,  by  securing  the  birthright,  had  obtained  a  claim  to  the  greatw 
part  of  the  family  wealth,  his  father  purposed  to  invest  Esau  with  an  interest  in  the 
promised  inheritance  of  the  land  of  Canaan.  If,  however,  we  carefully  read  the 
terms  in  which  tbe  blessing  was  given,  no  express  reference  to  anything  of  this  kind 
is  found.  Tlicy  are,  on  the  contrary,  of  the  most  general  and  extensive  applioh 
tion: — The  dew  of  heaven^  or  spiritual  interposftion,  guidance,  and  blessing  from  oi 
high.  Thefatnfss  of  the  earth, — abundant  supplies  of  earthly  good.  Let  the  peofk 
serve  thee^ — worldly  influence^  power,  and  authority.  Be  lord  aver  thy  brelkrm, — die 
greatest  of  the  family,  the  possessor  of  pre-eminent  dignity,  the  representative  of  its 
elevation  and  honor.  But  as  we  cannot  ascertain  whether  the  pioos  patriarch  t»> 
tended  to  convey  his  benediction  in  these  terms,  or  was  led  beyond  his  pinpose  by  a 
special  influence  fix>m  heaven,  we  are  unable  to  state  what  was  the  precioe  effect  eoo- 
templated.  This  much,  however,  is  evident,  that  if  Isaac  really  porpoacd  to  pnh 
nounoe  snch  a  benediction  on  Esau,  he  either  must  have  been  ignorant  of  tbe  difiM 
oracle  delivered  to  Rcbekah,  or  must  have  hoped  to  alter  or  snpersedo  it. 

Note  6,  page  24. — LabatCs  Terapkim, 

Much  wild  speculation,  as  well  as  serious  inquiry,  has  been  called  forth  on  the  saW 
ject  of  these  teraphim.  Whatever  doubt  may  exist  as  to  their  origin  and  fbnn,  it  b 
certain  that  they  were  images,  usually  of  a  small  size,  which  were  employtd  at  ftm 
by  those  who  worshiped  the  tme  God,  bnt  were  afterwords  prottitated  to  pnrposr 
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of  idolatry  and  snperstitlon.  As  it  will  be  necessary  to  go  more  into  detail  on  the 
•abject  in  a  future  note,  it  may  be  sufficient  here  to  suggest  the  inquiry,  whether 
these  patriarchal  teraphim  were  not  some  attempted  copy  of  the  form,  or  of  a  part 
of  the  form,  of  the  paradisiacal  cherubim ;  and,  as  such,  used  for  the  purpose  of 
ISunily  or  individual  worship,  in  patriarchal  times. 

Note  6,  page  25.— Jacob's  WreMng. 

Fbw  important  passages  of  holy  writ  are  so  darkened  by  obscurity  of  language  and 
manner  as  this  account  of  Jacob's  great  struggle.  Some  light  is  cast  upon  the  sub- 
ject by  a  passage  in  one  of  the  later  prophets.  Speaking  of  this  case,  Hosca  says, 
"  By  his  strength  he  had  power  with  God :  yea,  he  had  power  over  the  angel,  and 
prevailed :  he  wept,  and  made  supplication  unto  him :  he  found  him  in  Bethel,  and 
there  he  spake  with  us ;  even  the  Lord  God  of  hosts ;  the  Lord  is  his  memorial.'* 
Hosea  xii,  3-5.  This  important  text,  although  it  docs  not  fully  explain  all  the  cir- 
cumstances of  this  remarkable  manifestation  and  conflict,  leaves  no  room  for  doubt, 
that  the  struggle  mainly  consisted  in  earnest,  persevering  prayer  to  God. 

Note  7,  page  30. — Bondage  of  the  laraelites  in  Egypt      * 

Sib  Gardner  Wilkinson  argues  against  this  application  of  the  Scripture,  on  the 
ground  that  the  Egyptians  did  not  distinguish  between  the  Jews  and  Syrians,  and 
because  these  bricks  are  expressly  stated  to  have  been  made  for  a  sacred  building  in 
Thebes  in  Upper  Egypt,  whilst  the  scene  of  the  Israelites'  bondage  was  in  Lower 
Egypt.  Yet,  with  all  deference  to  this  great  authority,  as  he  himself  admits  that  the 
parties  represented  were  either  Jews  or  Syrians ;  that  they  arc  expressly  declared  to 
be  captives ;  that  Thothmes  III.  of  the  eighteenth  dynasty  (who  was  also  called 
KcBris)  then  reigned,  and  during  his  government  the  exodus  took  place, — it  is  fully 
believed  that  the  reader  will  agree  with  Mr.  Osbnm,  that  this  remarkable  sculpture 
does  in  all  probability  exhibit  the  rigorous  service  of  the  Hebrews.  This  opinion  is 
fbrther  confirmed  by  the  fact,  that  we  have  never  heard  of  any  Syrians  having  been 
made  captives  at  this  period ;  and  Sir.  G.  Wilkinson  says,  "  It  is  worthy  of  remark, 
tiiat  more  bricks  bearing  the  name  of  Thothmes  III.,  whom  I  suppose  to  have  been 
king  at  the  time  of  the  exodus,  have  been  discovered,  than  of  any  other  period." — 
AndaU  Egypt,  vol.  ii,  p.  98.  It  is,  further,  a  very  curious  circumstance,  that,  of  the 
ancient  bricks  found  in  Egypt, "  some  are  made  with,  and  others  without,  straw. 
Many  have  chopped  barley  and  wheat  straw ;  others  bean-halm  and  stubble  f — ^facts 
whlcii  strikingly  confirm  the  Mosaic  account.  Exodus  v,  13. —  WitkiruonU  Ancient 
Egypt,  vol.  i,  p.  50. 

Note  8|  page  36. — RetU  Wonders  were  wrought  hy  the  Magicians, 

The  deliberate  avowal  of  a  belief  that  the  doctrine  of  miracles  was  maintained  in 
Heathen  Egypt,  and  that  the  magicians  actually  wrought  superhuman  acts,  may  startle 
tlie  reader,  and  expose  the  author  to  no  little  censure.  But,  however  this  may  bei 
as  his  only  object  is  the  elucidation  of  Scriptural  truth,  it  would  be  culpable  were  he 
to  shrink  from  the  expression  of  an  honest  opinion,  formed  after  careful  inquiry  and 
deliberate  reflection.  The  remarks  made  in  the  text  on  Exod.  vii,  9,  appear  con- 
dnsive  as  to  the  demand  of  Pharaoh,  and  prove  that  this  could  only  have  arisen 
where  real  superhuman  wonders  had  been  seen.  Many  commentators  have  amused 
their  readers  with  speculations  as  to  the  legerdemain  and  jugglery  of  those  magi- 
dans.  But  their  circumstances  shonld  be  fairly  considered.  There  is  no  reason  for 
beUeving  that  the  magicians  were  at  all  aware  of  what  Moses  and  Aaron  had  done, 
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until  they  were  called  in  before  Pharaoh^  and  saw  the  serpent  on  the  ground.  Thej 
were  specially  sent  for  af^er  the  miracle  was  wrought,  and  therefore  came  unpre- 
pared. Apart  from  the  admitted  divinity  of  their  mission,  the  argument  is  clearly 
much  stix>nger  in  ascribing  jugglery  to  the  Hebrew  prophets  than  to  the  Egyptian 
magicians.  Others,  refining  upon  the  opinions  to  which  objection  has  been  made, 
toll  us  that  tlic  magiciuns  produced  nothing  real,  but  only  exhibited  the  appearance 
of  serpents ;  and  we  are  consequently  expected  to  believe  that  the  rod  of  Moses 
guKiiloweil  those  appearances  !  Well  might  Dr.  Adam  Clarke  exclaim,  "Nature  has  no 
such  power,  and  art  no  such  influence,  as  to  produce  the  eflTccts  attributed  here,  and 
in  the  succeeding  chapters,  to  the  Egyptian  magicians.'*  But  as,  notwithstanding 
what  appears  to  be  this  plain  and  obvious  view  of  the  case,  some  persons  may  still 
be  disposed  to  think  that  the  ascription  of  miraculous  powers  to  wicked  men  under 
any  cirmmstnnces  is  an  impeachment  of  revealed  truth,  it  may  be  nccessarj*  to  show 
briefly  that  both  the  Old  and  New  Testaments  distinctly  recognize  the  view  which 
we  have  taken.  In  Deuteronomy  xiii,  1-3,  Moses  says,  "If  there  arise  among  yon 
a  prophet,  or  a  dreamer  of  dreams,  and  giveth  thee  a  sign  or  a  wonder,  and  the  sign 
or  the  wonder  come  to  pass,  whereof  ho  spake  unto  thee,  saying,  Let  us  go  after 
other  gods,  which  thou  hast  not  known,  and  let  us  serve  them ;  thou  shalt  not  hearken 
unto  the  words  of  that  prophet,  or  that  dreamer  of  dreams."  Here  the  possibility 
of  wicked  men  working  signs  and  wonders  in  support  of  the  abominations  of  idola- 
try, is  plainly  taught.  And  it  is  worthy  of  observation,  tliat  the  Hebrew  word 
rendered  "  wonder "  in  this  text  is  t'lp'^TS  (mdh-phcUi)  the  same  which  is  translated 
"miracle"  in  Exo<l.  vii,  9,  and  which  is  generally  used  in  the  Old  Testament  to 
denote  the  wonderful  works  which  Moses  by  the  power  of  God  effected  in  Egypt 
The  term,  therefore,  does  not  refer  to  a  trick,  a  delusion,  but  to  a  miracle.  In  the 
New  Testament,  also,  Christ  forewarned  his  disciples,  that  "  there  shall  arise  false 
Christs,  and  false  i>rophets,  and  shall  show  great  signs  and  wonders."  Matt 
xxiv,  24. 

Although  deprecating,  as  sincerely  as  any,  the  unnecessary  ascription  of  miracu- 
lous power,  and  the  superstitious  interpretation  of  Scripture,  we  dare  not  endeavor 
to  make  our  views  more  palatable  by  concealing  what  appears  to  be  the  plain 
sense  of  holy  writ 

Note  9,  page  38. — These  Wonders  wrought  by  Demon  Agency, 

Haying  in  the  preceding  note  given  it  as  oar  opinion  that  the  appearances  pro- 
duced by  the  magicians  were  real  wonders,  it  is  necessary  to  state  oar  views  of  the 
agency  by  which  these  superhuman  acts  were  produced.  This  becomes  indispens»> 
ble  from  the  conflicting  opinions  which  have  been  propounded  on  this  point  alsa 
Shuckford,  who  is  verj-  earnest  in  refuting  those  who  contend  that  the  works  of  the 
magicians  consisted  only  in  deceptive  appearances,  nevertheless  asserted  *'  that  the 
Egyptians  had  no  reason  to  think  that  their  incantations  would  produce  serpents,  but 
they  would  try  all  experiments,  in  order  to  judge  farther  of  the  matter;  and,  opon 
their  attempting,  God  was  pleased  to  give  an  unexpected  foroess  to  their  endeavon. 
in  order  to  serve  and  carry  on  his  own  purposes  and  designs  by  it  For  the  encoeii 
tlioy  had  was  certainly  unexpected." — Connection^  vol.  ii,  p.  542.  That  Pharaoh^ 
if  he  had  n<.'vcr  seen  any  superhuman  act,  or  heard  of  such  being  performed,  8honld, 
in  the  presence  of  a  great  miracle,  have  sent  for  wise  men  to  attempt  a  similar  pro* 
digy ;  tliat  they,  never  having  performed  anything  wonderfol,  should,  on  an  occasioa 
of  such  importance,  in  the  presence  of  the  king,  have  attempted  this  aduerement; 
and,  stranger  than  all,  that  God  should  have  given  them  miimcalooa  power  &attliey 
might  the  better  oppose  his  own  commissioned  serrants,  nppMur  aitogother 
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improbable  conclusions, — tbe  latter  supposition  especiallj,  placing,  as  it  docs,  tfit 
dhrine  administration  under  the  ban  of  our  Divine  Teacher  s  "  house  divided  against 
iHdf,** — that  we  are  compelled  to  seek  a  more  consistent  interpretation. 

That  the  conclusion  to  be  placed  before  the  reader  may  be  given  with  the  grea^. 
est  brevity,  it  may  be  stated  that,  in  our  opinion,  the  magicians  effected  their  super- 
haman  works  by  demon-agency.  Two  or  three  brief  observations  in  support  of  this 
opinion  shall  suffice.  First. — This  appears,  in  the  absence  of  any  proof  to  the 
contrary,  to  be  the  reasonable  and  natural  inference.  If  a  man  is  heard  speaking 
Spanbh  or  Dutch,  without  further  information  he  would  be  regarded  as  a  Spaniard 
or  a  Dutchman.  If  a  person  should  be  seen  constructing  a  watch,  it  would  be  in- 
ferred that  ho  was  by  trade  a  watchmaker.  So,  as  we  know  that  the  great  system 
of  idolatry  is  die  master-piece  of  satanic  subtilty  and  power;  that,  in  fact,  the  heathen 
deities  were  devils,  Lev.  xvii,  7;  Deut.  xxxii,  17;  1  Cor.  x,  20,  &c.}~when  we 
find  superhuman  efforts  put  forth  in  support  of  this  system,  is  it  not  reasonable  to 
ascribe  this  power  to  demon-agency  ?  In  the  absence,  therefore,  of  direct  Scriptural 
information  on  the  subject,  this  wonld  be  the  natural  and  obvious  interpretation 
of  the  difficulty. 

But  it  is  alleged  that  these  magicians  were  certainly  a  kind  of  coi\jurors ;  that  it 
18  notorious  they  often  attempted  to  cheat  and  deceive.  Be  it  so :  were  diey  on  this 
account  less  suitable  instruments  of  demon-agency  ? 

But  the  principal  objection  is  this:  "Miracles  have  been  regarded  as  a  great 
proof  of  the  divinity  of  revealed  truth.  Do  we  not,  then,  by  attributing  these  won- 
ders to  demon-influence,  sap  a  great  bulwark  of  Scriptural  evidence  ?"  This  subject 
•hall  be  fully  discussed  elsewhere ;  but  here  it  may  be  answered  by  saying.  The 
tmth  of  the  Bible  can  never  be  sustained  by  rejecting  its  teaching,  nor  injured  by 
admitting  it.  A  case  is  presented  to  us  in  the  damsel  at  Philippi,  in  which  a  sooth- 
sayer, whose  powers  were  prostituted  for  gain,  was  actually  enabled  to  exercise 
•nperhuman  ability  by  an  indwelling  demon.  This  is  proved  by  the  fact,  that  when 
the  spirit  was  cast  out,  "her  masters  saw  that  the  hope  of  their  gains  was  gone.** 
Acts  xvi,  19.  The  fact,  therefore,  that  diabolical  agency  has  been  exerted  in  diis 
manner,  is  a  Scripture  verity.  That  this  was  fully  believed  by  the  Old  Testament 
Church,  may  be  fairly  presumed  from  the  wicked  assertion  of  the  Jews  respecting 
Christ,  saying  that  he  did  "  not  cast  out  devils,  but  by  Beelzebub  the  prince  of  the 
devils."  Matt,  xii,  24.  Again:  we  meet  this  doctrine  in  the  Apocalypse,  where 
we  hear  of  "  the  spirits  of  devils  working  miracles."  Rev.  xvi,  14.  This  whole 
ease  is  stated  with  equal  ability  and  caution  by  Dr.  Cudworth,  who  divides  super- 
natural effects  into  two  classes ; — the  one,  which,  '*  thongh  they  could  not  be  done 
by  natural  causes,  might,  notwithstanding,  be  done,  God  permiuing  only^  by  tha  or- 
dinary and  natural  power  of  other  invisible  created  spirits,  angels,  or  demons."  But 
**  there  is  another  sort  of  miradcs,  or  effects  supernatural,  such  as  are  above  the 
power  of  all  second  causes,  or  any  natural  created  being  whatsoever,  and  so  can  be 
attributed  to  none  but  God  Almighty  himself.*'  Hence  the  distinction  which  the 
phUosophers  make  between  wonders^  or  supernatural  results  of  the  first  kind,  and 
wdratks^  or  those  of  the  second. — CvdvoortKs  Intellectual  System. 

8ach  wonders  were  the  works  of  the  magicians  in  opposition  to  Moses,  God  per* 
mitting  them  to  manifest  their  utmost  ability  in  support  of  idolatry  as  long  as  it 
seemed  good  in  his  sight.  No  other  principle  accounts  for  the  phenomena.  Why, 
then,  should  men  persist  in  the  most  improbable  expositions,  when,  as  Dr.  Adam 
Clarke  says,  it  is  so  "  much  more  rational  at  once  to  aJlow  that  these  magicians  had 
familiar  spirits  who  could  assume  all  shapes,  change  the  appearances  of  the  subjects 
upon  which  they  operated,  or  suddenly  convey  one  thing  away  and  substitute  another 
in  its  place  t** 
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It  would  not  hATe  been  thought  necessary  to  dwell  at  sach  length  on  this  poinV 
had  it  not  been  considered  that,  next  to  the  being  and  influence  of  the  Spirit  of  God| 
the  most  disagreeable  truth  ever  propounded  to  fiedlen  man  is  the  certain  existnot 
md  evil  agency  of  Satan. 

NoTB  10,  page  42. — Hitman  Sacrifices  of  the  Egypiiam, 

It  is  but  just  to  say  that  Sir  Gardner  Wilkinson  discredits  the  statements  of  M»* 
netho  and  Diodorus.  But  when  any  writer,  however  eminent,  rejects  the  testimony 
of  great  historical  authorities,  wc  ore  not  only  at  liberty  to  examine  the  groundi 
assigned  for  such  rejection,  but  are  bound  to  do  so.  In  this  case  Sir  Grardner's  reft* 
•ons  are  most  unsatisfactory.  He  rejects  the  testimony  of  these  ancient  writerii 
because  he  regards  it  as  "  totally  inconsistent  with  the  feelings  of  a  civilized  people^ 
and  directly  contrary  to  the  usages  of  the  Egyptians." — Ancient  Eg^pt,  vol.  t, 
p.  341.  But  is  this  conclusive  ?  Did  the  civilization  of  Greece  or  Rome  in  the  best 
periods  of  their  history  prevent  such  immolations?  And  if  not,  why  should  sudi  a 
result  be  expected  in  Egypt  ?  Surely,  then,  when  several  credible  witnesses  dis- 
tinctly state  an  historical  fact,  without  any  direct  counter  evidence,  we  ought  not  to 
pronounce  it  false  for  reasons  which,  when  fairly  tested  in  other  countries,  have  not 
produced  the  results  which  are  thus  ascribed  to  them. 

KoTE  1  ly  page  46. — The  Sorrowing  of  the  laraelites  from  the  Egyptian*, 

pv  those  numerous  writers  who  take  every  opportunity  of  depredating  the  Bibto^ 
many  have  been  careftd  to  dilate  upon  the  impropriety  of  the  Israelites  borrowinf 
goods  of  the  Egyptians,  when  about  finally  to  leave  the  country,  and,  conseqnent^f, 
without  any  intention  of  repayment.  In  addition  to  what  is  said  in  the  text  in  ex- 
planation of  this  conduct,  and  on  the  justice  of  this  requital,  it  will  be  quite  snfficieiit 
to  observe,  that  the  idea  of  borrowing  arises  entirely  from  the  English  translation,  and 
Jias  no  place  in  the  original,  which  is  literally  "  to  ask."  So  the  Septuagint  reada: 
*  Every  woman  shall  ask  of  her  neighbor,"  &c  Should  any  one  still  contend  tot 
rendering  the  word  ilktD  "  borrow,"  let  him  try  to  render  it  so  in  Ftohn  cxxii,  6,  "0 
borrow  the  peace  of  Jerusalem." — Kennicott. 

Note  12,  page  46. — Nicmber  of  the  Hehrews  <m  leaving  Egypt. 

Dm.  Adam  Clarke  gives  the  following  calculation  of  the  number  of  persons  wfat 
left  Egypt  in  the  Israelitish  host  at  the  exodus: — 

Effective  men  20  years  old  and  upward eoofln 

Two-thirds  of  these  we  may  suppose  were  married ;  in  which  case  their 

wives  would  amount  to A/OOflOO 

These,  on  the  average,  might  have  five  children  under  SO  years  of  age, — 
an  estimate  less  than  each  family  must  luive  had  to  produee  from  75 

persons  600,000  effective  men  in  196  years 2fiO0^ 

Leyites,  probably  not  included  as  effective  men 45^ 

Their  wives aa]lM 

Their  children 165^ 

The  mixed  multitude,  probably  not  less  than 20^009 

9,S6S/X)0 
besides  a  multitude  of  old  and  infirm  persona  who  wonld  bo  obliged  to  ride  oa 
•camels  and  asses.    Exclndeeven  the  Levitei  and  dMir  fiuBiUei|aiidm>warda  of  ikiM 

millions  will  be  left 
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KoTB  13,  page  AL-^ChronoUffy  of  this  Pmiod. 

Tbs  stetemont  in  Exod.  xii,  40,  that  **  the  Mjooming  of  the  children  of  Iiraelt  who 
dwelt  in  Egypt,  was  foor  hundred  and  thirty  years,"  is  dearly  contrary  to  fact  and 
other  portions  of  holy  writ  The  passage  has  therefore  greatly  embarrassed  chrono> 
logers  and  commentatora^  Dr.  Eennicott  has  given  a  satisfactory  explanation: 
**  That  the  children  or  descendants  of  Israel  did  not  sojonm  or  dwell  four  handled 
and  thirty  years  in  Egypt,  may  be  easily,  and  lias  been  frequently  demonstrated, 
.ving  others  in  their  endeavor  to  extract  the  true  sense  of  Moses  out  of  words  not 
own,  or  rather  out  of  a  sentence  not  now  found  in  the  Hebrew  text  as  he  ex* 
pressed  it,  let  us  see  what  the  Samaritan  text,  that  valuable  copy  of  the  Pentateuch, 
gives  us  in  this  place : — ^  l^ow  the  sojourning  of  the  children  of  Israel  and  of  their 
fiUhers,  which  they  sojourned  in  the  land  of  Canaan  and  in  the  land  of  Egypt,  was 
fimr  hundred  and  thirty  years.'  All  here  is  truly  consistent,  and  worthy  the  pen  of 
Moses.  This  same  sum  is  given  by  St  Paul,  (GaL  iii,  17,)  who  reckons  from  the  pro- 
■use  made  to  Abraham  (when  God  commanded  him  to  go  into  Canaan)  to  the  giving 
of  the  law,  which  soon  followed  the  exodus  of  the  Israelites :  and  this  apostolieai 
dmmology  is  exactly  concordant  with  the  Samaritan  Pentateuch.  For,  from  Abra^ 
ham's  entering  Canaan  to  the  birth  of  Isaac  was  twenty-five  years.  Gen.  xii,  4 ;  xvii, 
1,  SI.  Isaac  was  sixty  years  old  at  the  birth  of  Jacob.  Gen.  xxv,  S6.  Jacob  wat 
one  hundred  and  thirty  at  his  going  down  into  Egypt,  Gen.  xlvii,  9;  which  three 
Bombers  make  two  hundred  and  fifteen  years;  and  then  Jacob  and  his  children 
having  continued  in  Egypt  two  hundred  and  fifteen  years  more,  the  whole  sum  is 
ngnlarly  completed."— />ts8ert(i<io?is,  p.  398. 

NoiB  14,  page  48. — Ronte  of  the  laraelitet  from  Egyftt^  and  miramUoui  Poim^fi 

of  the  Bed  Sea. 

Many  conflicting  opinions  have  been  put  forward  respecting  the  rente  of  the  Israel- 
ites from  Egypt ;  and  these  necessarily  involve  the  question  of  the  situation  of  the 
Land  of  Goshen.  Dr.  Kobinson  places  this  district  in  the  present  province  of  Eth- 
ShQrkiych,  on  the  cast  of  the  Delta,  along  the  Pelusiac  arm  of  the  Nile.  On  the 
contrary,  Major  Renncll,  who  is  followed  by  Dr.  Wilson,  supposes  Goshen  to  have 
been  ''  in  the  district  of  Heliopolis,  on  the  apex  of  the  Delta,  on  the  cast  extending 
aa  far  as  Cairo."  It  is  not  necessary  to  attempt  a  decision  between  these  opposing 
authorities,  inasmuch  ns  it  appears  sufficiently  evident,  that  in  either  case  the  neigh- 
boihood  of  Suez  must  have  been  in  their  line  of  march.  Dr.  Wilson  supposes 
tiiem  to  have  passed  through  the  Wady  Ramliyah,  to  the  south  of  Jcbcl  Mukattam 
and  Jclxil  Reibun.  But  there  appear  to  be  insuperable  objections  to  this  hypothesis: 
while,  on  the  contrary,  Etham,  which  is  said  to  have  been  on  the  edge  of  the  wilder* 
ness,  was,  in  all  prol)abiIity,  very  near  Suez ;  for  after  the  Israelites  had  passed  the 
Bed  Sea,  they  are  said  to  have  traveled  through  the  Desert  of  Shnr :  but  in  the 
Book  of  Numbers  the  same  tract  is  called  the  Desert  of  Etham ;  a  fisct  whicrfa  seems 
to  prove  that  Etham  was  not  far  from  Suez,  and  therefore  gave  its  name  to  a  part 
of  the  wilderness  beyond  the  Red  Sea.  Thus  far,  whether  the  Hebrews  came  frooi 
Ae  neighborhood  of  Heliopolis  or  of  Zoan,  their  course  would  have  been  that  which 
was  likely  to  have  been  taken.  But  at  Etham  their  course  was  altered  by  Divine 
eommand :  instead  of  passing  into  the  wilderness  by  leaving  Suez  to  the  right  hand, 
they  turned  to  the  south  *,  and,  leaving  Suez  to  the  left  hand,  took  their  way  between 
the  Red  Sea  and  Jebel  *Atakah.  By  this  movement  they  were  perfectly  inclosed  aa 
fai  a  net  j  a  range  of  mountains  lay  before  them,  a  valley  on  thdr  right  led  hack  to 
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Egypt,  and  might  hare  been  fnll  of  Egyptians,  while  Pharaoh  followed  fai  their 
Here' the  Lord  wrought  deliverance  for  his  people ;  and  it  is  remarkable,  that  at  tUi 
place,  Ras  *Attikah,  where  the  Rod  Sea  is  about  ten  or  twelve  miles  wide,  every  cii^ 
carostance  seems  to  Ceivor  the  opinion  that  the  passage  was  made.  Here  the  valky 
expands  into  a  considerable  plain,  boimdcd  by  lofly  precipitous  mountains  on  tfa« 
right  and  left,  and  by  the  sea  in  front,  and  is  sufficiently  ample  to  acconunodatc  tht 
vast  number  of  human  beings  who  compoaed  both  armies.  An  east  wind  would 
act  almost  directly  across  the  gulf.  It  would  be  unable  to  co-operate  with  an  ebb 
tide  in  removing  the  waters :  no  objection,  certainly,  if  we  admit  the  exercise  of 
Qod*s  miraculous  agency ;  but  a  very  great  impediment  in  the  way  of  any  rational- 
istic hypothesis.  The  channel  is  wide  enough  to  allow  the  movements  described 
by  Moses ;  and  the  time,  which  embraced  an  entire  night,  was  sufficient  for  the  con- 
venient march  of  a  large  army  over  such  a  distance ;  while  the  depth  of  the  waters, 
and  all  the  other  circumstances,  exactly  harmonize  with  the  Scripture  account 
And,  "  so  far  as  aversion  to  miracle  has  had  an  influence  in  the  hypotheses  which 
have  been  g^ven,  all  we  shall  remark  b,  that  in  a  case  which  is  so  e\'idently  repre- 
sented as  the  sphere  of  miracle,  there  b  but  one  alternative, — they  who  do  not  admit 
the  miracle  must  reject  the  narrative ;  and  far  better  would  it  be  to  do  so  frankly 
than  to  construct  hypotheses,  which  are  for  the  most  part,  if  not  altogether,  pnre)^ 
arbitrary.  A  narrative  obviously  miraculous  (in  the  intention  of  the  writer)  can  be 
explained  satbfactorily  on  no  raUonaUstic  principles :  thb  b  not  to  expound,  bat  tt> 
*  wrest,*  the  Scriptures." — KiUoa  Cyclopadia  of  Biblical  Literature, 

Note  16,  page  55. — Th^  Song  of  Motes. 

Of  thb  sublime  composition  Bbhop  Lowth  says,  ^  The  most  perfect  example  which 
I  know  of  that  species  of  tlic  sublime  ode,  possessing  a  sublimity  dependent  wholly 
upon  the  sublimity  of  the  conceptions  and  the  dignity  of  the  language,  without  any 
peculiar  excellence  in  the  form  and  arrangement,  b  the  thanksgiving  ode  of  Moses, 
composed  after  passing  the  Red  Sea.  Every  part  of  it  breathes  the  spirit  of  natnrt 
and  of  passion ;  joy,  admiration,  and  love,  united  with  piety  and  devotion,  bunt 
forth  spontaneously  in  their  native  colors.  To  take  a  strict  account  of  the  sublimity 
of  thb  ode  would  be  to  repeat  the  whole."  And  the  Rev.  J.  H.  Gaunter  says,  **! 
have  no  hesitation  in  affirming  that  thb  composition  b  uncqualed  by  anything  of  a 
similar  kind.  It  appears  to  have  been  intended  for  alternate  recitation ;  and  this 
was  no  doubt  accompanied  by  the  musical  instruments  then  in  use  \  and  from  tht 
choruses  it  b  clear  that  the  whole  was  sung  as  a  thanksgiving  hymn,  to  solemnitt 
the  great  deliverance  of  the  Israelites."  Kennicott  ai^es  in  defense  of  the  recita- 
tive character  of  the  poem ;  but  Geddes  asserts  this  opinion  to  be  *'  pure  fancy."^ 
Lowth's  Poetry  of  the  Pentateuch^  prael.  xxvii,  vol.  i,  p.  255. 

NoTB  16,  page  57.— STA^  Healing  of  the  Watert. 

Numerous  specolations  have  been  put  forth  respecting  thb  healing  of  the  watsiiy 
and  many  and  desperate  efforts  have  been  made  for  the  purpose  of  accounting  oa 
natural  principles  for  the  effects  described.  It  should  be  remembered,  that  then 
can  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  strict  accuracy  of  the  description.  The  spot  is  even  now 
well  known,  and  the  bitterness  of  the  water  renuiins.  When  Dr.  Wilson  was  at  tht 
phicc,  in  1 843,  on  hb  taking  some  of  the  water  to  drink,  the  Arabs  criod  out,  Mitmk, 
mimnoA,  murrahl  *'  It  b  bitter,  bitter,  bitter  T*  On  thb  subject  thb  eminent  scMar 
and  traveler  observes,  **  The  Badawin  of  these  deserts  know  of  no  process  now  of 
sweetening  bitter  water ;  but  the  credulity  of  rationalism  can  find  one  sofBdeai^ 
potent  for  the  purpose  of  efiecting  a  change  in  a  supply  of  the  derneot  nqniied  Ar 
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liie  two  millions  and  a  half  of  sonls  comprising  the  hosts  of  IsraeL  Burckhardt  hat 
iirected  oar  attention  to  a  plant,  delighting,  like  the  palm,  in  a  saline  soil,  and 
glowing  near  this  and  simiUir  foontains.  It  is  called  Ghadcad  by  the  Arabs.  Tha 
Joiee  of  its  berries  might  be  adequate,  it  is  alleged,  to  .qualify  the  nanseoas  liquid. 
But  where,  it  may  be  asked,  could  a  sufficient  quantity  of  these  berries  be  found  to 
make  a  million  or  two  of  gallons  of  drinking  sirup  ?" — Latuk  of  the  BibU,  yol.  i, 
p.  172.  But,  to  make  this  rationalistic  notion  appear  in  all  its  native  absurdity,  it 
is  only  necessary  to  add,  that  the  Israelites  were  at  Marah  within  a  month  after  tha 
iDstitation  of  the  passover  at  the  vernal  equinox,  whereas  those  berries  do  not  ripen 
till  June. — KUtai't  CifdopcediOt  art  Mmnh. 

Note  17,  page  57. — The  Lawt  given  at  Marah. 

Ceitics  are  greatly  divided  in  opinion  as  to  "the  statute  and  ordinance**  here 
qx>kcn  of.  Fool  says,  it  is  not  to  be  understood  of  any  particular  law,  but  should 
he  regarded  vls  a  general  injunction,  like  that  given  to  Abraham,  Genesis  xvii,  1 : 
Bishop  Horslcy,  "  There  he  appointed  for  them"  Cor  prescribed  to  them)  "an  ex- 
Itress  rule,"  some  more  precise  and  definite  direction  than  they  had  previously  re- 
eeived.  But  perhaps  Patrick  has  the  more  accurate  idea,  who  regards  it  as  a 
revelation  of  some  particulars  intended  for  their  guidance  until  they  came  to  Sinai 
to  receive  a  complete  canon  of  law. 

Note  18,  page  58. — QuaiU. 

A  QUESTION  has  been  raised  by  Bishop  Patrick,  who,  following  some  earlier  writen, 
vqeets  the  authorized  translation  of  ijj^  {»olaVt)  &nd  contends  that  these  creatures 
were  not  quails,  but  locusts.  But  this  notion  seems  to  be  satisfoctorily  refuted  by 
lir.  Banner.  The  following  is  an  abridgment  of  his  observations :— The  bishop 
rested  his  objection  to  the  authorized  version  upon  three  points :  1.  Their  coming  by 
m  wind;  2.  Their  immense  quantities,  covering  a  circle  of  thirty  or  forty  miles,  two 
cubits  thick ;  3.  Their  being  spread  in  the  sun  for  drying,  which  would  have  been 
preposterous  had  they  been  quails ;  for  it  would  have  made  them  corrupt  the  sooner; 
bat  this  is  the  principal  w^y  of  preparing  locusts  to  keep  for  a  month  or  more. 

With  respect  to  their  coming  by  means  of  a  wind,  it  is  well  known  that  locusts 
were  carried  by  this  instrumentality ;  and  Mr.  Harmer  asks,  "  Why  might  not  the 
flame  agent  bring  quails  1'*  It  is  certain  that  these  are  birds  of  passage,  and  that 
dieir  flight  is  influenced  by  the  temperature.  Maillet  says,  that  as  soon  as  the  cold 
la  felt  in  Europe,  turtles,  quails,  and  other  birds,  come  to  Eg3rpt  in  great  numbers 
H  then,  the  change  of  climate  b  thus  shown  to  be  the  certain  cause  of  the  mignip 
tkms  of  these  birds,  what  difilculty  is  there  in  supposing  that  a  hot,  sultry  wind,  by 
presenting  a  more  genial  temperature,  might  have  brought  this  multitude  of  quails 
to  the  Hebrew  camp  ? 

With  respect  to  their  numbers,  the  bishop  exaggerates.  He  supposes  a  day*s 
Joamey  to  be  sixteen  or  twenty  miles,  and  thence  infers  that  a  circle  of  this  radius 
was  covered  two  cubits  deep  with  these  creatures.  But  whether  these  were  quails 
or  locusts,  this  is  a  violent  rendering  of  the  text  Knm.  xi,  31.  Josephus  seems 
to  have  token  the  correct  view  of  the  subject,  who  says,  that  this  multitude  of  birds, 
wearied  with  their  flight,  flew  about  two  cubits,  that  is,  three  or  four  feet,  from  the 
gronnd ;  so  that  the  people  could  take  them  at  pleasure ;  the  miracle  consisting  in 
^ir  coming  at  ^lat  precise  time,  and  in  such  numbers,  and  so  slowly,  that  a  cloud 
cf  birds,  fifteen  or  twenty  miles  in  breadth,  was  two  days  and  one  night  passing 
over  the  camp. 

But  the  learned  prelate  appean  to  rest  his  ot^jectioo  mainly  on  the  hic%  of  fpreedt 
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iag  these  creatares  in  tlM  ton  to  diy.  This,  the  bishop  compluns,  i nppofting  th^ 
were  quails,  no  interpreter  has  explained.  A  passage  from  MaiUet  is  a  compkli 
answer  to  this  complaint  This  writer  states,  that  great  numbers  of  birds  takt 
refnge  in  one  of  the  islands  near  Alexandria }  that  these  were  taken  in  such  nnni!- 
bers,  that  the  crews  of  vessels  in  the  harbor  hod  no  other  flesh  allowed  them.  The 
manner  of  preserving  was  by  stripping  off  the  feathers  with  the  skin,  and  thea 
burying  them  in  the  hot  sand  for  a  short  time,  by  which  the  moisture  is  absorbec^ 
and  the  flesh  preserved  from  putrefaction.  MaiUet  expressly  mentions  quails  m 
among  the  birds  so  caught  and  preserved  in  the  harbors  of  Egypt ;  and  if  the  Israel- 
ites are  supposed  to  have  acted  in  a  similar  manner  on  their  departure  from  that 
country,  all  tho  difficulty  of  the  case  is  removed.  (Sec  Harmet's  Obaervatkmif 
vol.  iv,  p.  359.) 

NoTS  19,  page  59. — The  Manna  a  Miracle. 

Iir  accordance  with  the  practice,  so  prevalent  in  modem  times,  of  excluding  tht 
miraculous  agency  of  God  from  his  interpositions  on  behalf  of  his  people,  and  ex- 
plaining away  whatever  may  appear  as  superhuman,  or  above  the  ordinary  operations 
of  nature,  much  learned  ingenuity  has  been  employed  in  thb  case  for  tho  purpose 
of  showing  that  the  manna  was  a  natural  and  ordinary  production.  Hence  *'  it  has 
been  assumed  by  modem  lexicographers,  and  other  writers  in  Germany  genendly^ 
that  the  manna  here  spoken  of  is  a  sort  of  gum,  still  found  in  certain  parts  of  the 
deserts  of  Arabia,  and  elsewhere  in  the  East.  But  nothing  can  be  more  improba- 
ble than  this ;  for,  1.  Had  this  been  the  case,  the  Israelites  could  not  have  been 
ignorant  of  wliat  it  was.  2.  It  would  not  have  bred  worms,  nor  have  stunk.  8.  h 
would  not  have  been  found  in  a  double  portion  on  the  day  preceding  the  Sabbatlw 
and  not  at  all  on  that  day.  4.  Its  being  a  small  round  thing,  like  coriander-seed,  is 
proof  sufficient  that  it  was  not  the  gum  above-mentioned ;  as  is  the  fact,  5.  That  it 
continued  to  fall  during  the  whole  forty  years  of  the  sojourning  of  the  Israelites  in 
the  desert^  and  ceased  on  the  morrow  after  they  had  entered  Canaan. — Dr.  Xss's 
ffebreic  Lei  icon,  367,  a. 

To  these  may  be  added  another  and  equally  decided  and  important  proof  of  Iht 
miraculous  character  of  this  supply  :  the  manna  of  the  Scriptures  fell  around  eveiy 
encampment  of  the'  Israelites  in  the  entire  circuit  of  their  journeying  from  the  coast 
of  the  Red  Sea  through  the  deserts  of  Sinai,  in  the  wilderness  of  Zin,  on  the  hordes 
eC  Edom,  and  to  the  banks  of  the  Jordan ;  and  in  sufficient  quantities  to  snstaa 
Billions  of  people.  Against  these  facts  it  is  nothing  to  object,  that  the  leaves  of  tht 
tamarisk  naturally  exude  a  substance,  very  much  like  that  which  Moaes  described 
Did  these  plants  so  universally  abound,  that  at  every  encampment  a  certain  supply 
of  manna,  sufficient  in  quantity  to  feed  a  nation,  was  sure  to  be  obtained  *  Wheii 
since  the  days  of  Moses,  could  one  million  of  people  have  lieen  sustained  by  mann^ 
following  the  route  of  the  Israelites  ?  And  if  this  is  acknowledged  to  bo  impoaslble, 
how  captions  and  puerile  do  these  attempts  appear,  which  are  put  forward  for  tha 
purpose  of  depreciating  or  destroying  the  effect  of  thb  great  miracle !  Thoao  who 
bow  to  the  authority  of  Holy  Scripture  will  have  no  doubt  on  this  sabjact,  aa  il 
declares  that  the  manna  was  specially  provided  by  the  goodness  of  God,  anid  w« 
altogether  peculiar  and  previously  unknown.  *'  He  fed  thee  with  manna  which  thoi 
knewcst  not,  neither  did  thy  fathers  know.**  Deut.  viil,  3, 16.  It  may  be  oboervaA 
that  the  words  in  Exodns  xvi,  15,  are  impropcriy  rendered  in  the  authoriaed 
and  much  ambiguity  thrown  around  the  subject  in  oonaeqMnce:  the 
slionld  be  read,  **  When  the  children  of  Israel  saw  it,  they  said  one  to  anotht^ 
What  is  it?  For  they  knew  not  what  it  was."  The  interrogation,  **  What  is  it^ 
CMon-Av)  being  adopted  •§  the  naine  of  tht  tnbatance,  ii  laftimtnmalrted  ia  tfwiBtt 
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Note  flO,  ptge  SO.^The  mnitten  Roek 

^Tbb  Bible  affbrds  as  no  data  for  precisclj  fixing  the  position  of  the  smitteii 
foek.  It  is  merely  mentioned  as  the  '  rock  in  Horeb,*  and  it  was  probably  contiguoa 
to  or  a  part  of  Sinai.  It  is  too  seldom  borne  in  mind,  that,  though  the  Israelite 
were  snpplied  with  water  from  the  rock  when  they  were  stationed  at  Rcphidim, 
liiere  is  nothing  in  the  Scripture  narrative  which  should  lead  us  to  suppose  Uiat  iStat 
rock  was  in  the  immediate  neighborhood  of  that  place.  *  The  Lord  said  unto  Moses, 
Go  on  before  the  people,  and  take  with  thee  the  elders  of  Israel :  and  thy  rod, 
wherewith  thou  smotest  the  river,  take  in  thy  hand,  and  go.  Behold,  I  will  stand 
before  thee  upon  the  rock  in  Horeb;  and  thou  shalt  smite  the  rock,  and  there  shaB 
come  water  out  of  it,  that  the  people  may  drink.  And  Moses  did  so  in  the  tight  of 
Ae  elders  of  Israel*  The  water  of  the  smitten  rock  was  probably  that  whidi  wm 
•Hiided  to  by  Moses,  when  he  said,  *  I  took  your  sin,  the  calf  which  ye  had  made, 
and  burnt  it  with  fire,  and  ground  it  very  small,  even  until  it  was  as  small  as  dust, 
«nd  I  cast  the  dust  thereof  into  the  brook  that  descended  out  of  the  Mount?  The  water 
May  have  flowed  to  the  Israelites  when  encamped  at  Rephidim,  at  the  distance  of 
miles  from  the  rock,  as  the  winter  torrents  do  now  through  the  W4dis  of  Arabia 
Petrca.  In  fact,  the  language  of  the  Psalmist  would  lead  us  to  conclude  that  tbit 
was  actually  the  case:  ^  He  clave  the  rocks  in  the  wilderness,  and  gave  them  drink 
as  out  of  the  great  depths.  He  brought  streams  also  out  of  the  rock,  and  caused 
waters  to  run  down  like  rivers.*  The  rock,  too,  may  have  been  smitten  at  such  a 
height,  and  at  a  place  bearing  such  a  relation  to  the  Sinaitic  valleys,  as  to  furnish 
In  this  way  supplies  of  water  to  these  Israelites,  during  the  first  of  their  joumeyingt 
•ftom  Horeb  by  way  of  Mount  Seir  unto  Kadesh-Bamea.*  Deut.  i,  2.  On  thta 
fopposition  new  light  is  perhaps  cast  on  the  figurative  language  of  the  apostle,  when 
he  speaks  of  the  *  rock  following'  the  Israelites.  On  this  supposition,  also,  we  see  a 
teason  why  the  rock  should  have  been  smitten  to  yield  a  large  supply  to  flow  to  a  dis- 
tance, even  though  springs  and  small  rills  might  have  been  found  pre-oxistent  in  Sinai* 
Speaking  afterward  of  Rephidim,  the  same  author  says,  "  It  is  to  be  partieulariy 
noticed,  that  the  water  from  the  rock  in  Horeb  could  easily  flow  to  them  at  lliie 
rery  place,  on  the  only  road  practicable  to  them  from  the  Widy  Feir&n  (near  Monnt 
Tmn)  to  Sinai.  I  was  greatly  struck  with  the  regular  descent  from  Sinai  of  tMt 
water-channel  through  the  Wddi  esh-Shcikh ;  and  I  cannot  resist  directing  particular 
attention  to  the  impression  connected  with  it  which  I  have  mentioned." — Lcmdt  w/ 
iU  BiVe,yol.  i,  pp.  233-235, 254. 

Note  21,  page  60. — Amalek. 

CoMMENTATons  generally  inform  us  that  the  Amalekites  were  descendants  of 

Amalek,  son  of  Eliphaz,  the  son  of  Esau ;  and  ingenious  speculations  have  beea 

propounded  as  to  the  motives  which  induced  this  attack,  based  upon  the  suppond 

derivation  of  the  tribe.    But  a  moment's  inquiry  will  be  sufficient  to  show  that  thit 

nodon  is  groundless.    Observe,  first,  the  line  of  descent  in  the  families  of 

■ad  Jacob: — 

ISAAC. 

Esau.  Jacob. 

Eliphaa.  Levi. 

Amalek.  Kohatk. 

I  .  I 


I 


Amnua. 


<- 


Moses.  Aaron. 
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A  glance  at  this  if  rafficient  to  show,  that  a  tribe,  whose  father  was  contemponuy 
with  the  grand&ther  of  Moses,  coald  not  have  been  so  numeroiis  as  to  send  oat  as 
army  whose  namber  and  prowess  held  the  strength  of  all  the  twelve  tribes  of  Israel 
at  defiance,  and  placed  the  existence  of  the  Hebrew  people  in  trembling  jeopardy  for 
a  whole  day.  The  almost  miracnlous  multiplication  of  the  Israelites  renders  this 
impossible. 

But  this  is  not  the  only  difficulty.  The  Aroalckites  are  mentioned  as  one  of  the 
tribes  which  wcro  smitten  by  Chcdorlaomcr  and  the  confederate  kings,  in  the  dajs 
of  Abraham.  Genesis  xiv,  7.  This  high  antiquity  of  the  Amalckites  is  folly  justified 
by  the  language  of  Balaam,  who  said,  "Amalck  teas  the  first  of  the  nations^  Hum. 
xxiv,  20.  It  is  further  worthy  of  remark,  that  Moses  does  not  in  any  way  allude  to 
their  having  any  relationship  to  Israel ;  nor  did  the  Edomites,  when  the  Amalekites 
were  destroyed  by  Saul,  manifest  any  sympathy  for  them,  or  put  forth  any  eflbrts  in 
Uieir  behalf,  as  might  have  been  expected,  if,  having  sprang  from  the  grandson  of 
Esau,  they  had  been  an  integral  part  of  the  Edomite  family. 

These  views  arc  suppoited  by  the  Arabian  historians,  who  deduce  the  genealogy 
of  Amalck  thus  :  Noah — Ham— Aram— Uz— Ad— Amalek.  Tlie  founder  of  this 
nation  would  thus  be  placed  some  generations  older  than  Abraham.  They  say  also, 
that  the  Amalekites,  in  ancient  times,  possessed  the  country  about  Mecca ;  whence 
they  were  expelled  by  tlie  Jorhamitc  kings.— See  Ancient  Universal  History^  voL  i, 
p.  383. 

Pressed  by  these  difficulties,  Calmet  supposed  there  might  bo  three  tribes  called 
by  this  name:  1.  Amalek  the  ancient,  located  near  tlic  Jordan.  Gen.  xii.  2.  Ama- 
lek in  the  region  to  the  cast  of  Egypt.  And  here  it  must  be  observed,  that  there  it 
a  place  in  the  wilderness  of  Sinai  which  at  this  day  is  called  W4dy  Am-huliL 
3.  Amalck,  son  of  Eliphaz.  Without  referring  to  tlie  last,  may  it  not  be  reasonably 
concluded,  that  the  first  and  second  wcro  the  same  people  ?  In  those  early  times 
large  and  powerful  bodies  were  migratory,  even  more  so  than  they  arc  at  prtrsent  in 
those  regions.  And  as  intelligence  of  the  exodus  of  the  Hebrews  was  noised  abroad, 
and  it  was  said  that  they  had  come  out  of  Egypt  with  great  substance,  tlie  Ama- 
lekites might  have  thought  that  by  assailing  them  they  would  be  sure  of  a  rich 
booty  i  and,  as  far  as  our  information  extends,  nothing  but  the  interposition  of 
Heaven  prevented  the  gratification  of  their  cupidity.  The  malediction  of  Balaam 
topports  this  opinion. 

Note  22,  page  G2.^-Jetkro*9  Vint  to  Motes. 

QuEAT  difference  of  opinion  obtains  amongst  interpreters  as  to  the  precise  period 
when  thb  visit  of  Jethro  to  Moses  took  place.  Selden,  Lightfoot,  and  Horsley, 
49ontend  that  it  occurred  after  the  giving  of  the  law ;  and  this  opinion  is  adopted  hf 
Townsend,  and  defended  by  Dr.  Adam  Clarke.  On  tho  other  hand.  Dr.  Hales, 
Bishop  Patrick,  Shuckford,  and  the  authors  of  the  Universal  History,  suppose  it  to 
have  happened  while  the  Israelites  lay  at  Rephidim,  and  according  to  the  order  in 
which  the  event  b  recorded  in  the  Mosaic  narrative.  The  subject  of  this  oontrovenf 
cannot  be  discussed  here  at  length.  It  will  be  sufficient  to  observe,  that,  after  due 
deliberation,  the  latter  opinion  appears  well  founded;  and  that  tho  oi^giimeiiti 
advanced  in  favor  of  the  other  do  not  so  much  affect  the  date  of  tho  visit,  at  the  timt 
when  his  advice  to  Moses  was  acted  upon.  Bishop  Patrick,  therefore,  appears  to 
have  solved  the  difficulty,  by  supposing  that  Jethro  visited  the  camp  at  Repbidfai, 
although  the  judges  were  not  appointed,  agreeably  to  his  adrioe,  until  after  the  givi^f 
of  the  law. 


.\. 
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NoTs  23,  page  71.-^The  Meekness  of  Moses. 

Tbb  manner  in  which  Moses  speaks  of  himself  in  connection  with  this  CTent,  haa 
gfren  rise  to  much  cavil :  **  Now  the  man  Moses  was  very  meek,  above  all  the  men 
which  were  upon  the  face  of  the  earth."  Num.  xii,  3.  Spinoza  and  other  skeptics 
liave  maintained  that  no  man  would  write  such  an  eulogium  on  himself,  and  there- 
lore  that  the  narrative  cannot  be  relied  upon  as  the  production  of  Moses.  If  the  term 
rendered  "  meek'*  in  our  version  had  been  rightly  translated,  an  answer  might  be  made 
to  this  objection ;  but  it  is  not  An  eminent  lexicographer  on  this  word  observes, 
*'W  Gafi-nahd^  which  is  here  rendered  *meek,*  should  be  read,  'humble,  meek, 
poor,  afflicted,'  as  the  context  may  require."  Applying  this  rule  to  the  present 
eMe,  there  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  term  which  should  bo  selected  to  convey  the 
■leaning  of  the  inspired  writer.  He  had  been  so  harassed  at  the  last  station  as  to 
ht  nearly  ovcrwiielmed  with  trouble ;  and  now  he  is  opposed  most  violently  by  those 
n^  ought  to  have  given  him  the  most  cordial  support :  what,  then,  could  bo  more 
■atnral  than  that  Moses,  when  recording  this  circumstance,  should  say  that  Mosoe 
the  most  afflicted  of  men  T 


Note  24,  page  72.— 7%^  Situation  of  Kadesh, 

Thb  reader  may  feel  surprised  when  informed,  that  not  only  is  the  geography  of  a 
great  portion  of  the  route  of  the  Hebrews  to  be  yet  folly  determined,  but  that  tht 
exact  situation  of  this  important  station,  Kadesh-Bamea,  is  still  open  to  dispute. 
Even  our  most  safe  guides,  the  recent  learned  travelers,  Dr.  Wilson  and  Dr. 
Bobinson,  are  directly  opposed  to  each  other.  The  former,  relying  on  Ezekiel 
xlvii,  19,  and  xlviii,28,  supposes  Kadesh  to  have  been  nearly  west  of  Kumub,  which 
k  conjectured  to  be  the  same  with  Tamar.  This  would  situate  Kadesh  to  tho 
■oath-west  of  Bcersheba.  But  the  learned  writer,  in  thus  depending  upon  Ezekieh 
appears  to  have  forgotten  the  explicit  declaration  of  Moses,  that  the  Kadesh-Bamea 
•tation  was  a  city  in  the  uttermost  border  of  Edom.  Num.  xx,  16.  This  would 
lead  to  tho  adoption  of  Dr.  Robinson's  opinion,  if  the  spot  which  he  recommends  in 
the  present  Ain-el-Wcibeh,  had  not  been  destitute  of  every  vestige  of  ruins  which 
•would  indicate  that  a  town  once  stood  there.  In  those  circumstances  Dr.  Kitto, 
following  Raumer,  appears  to  have  selected  the  most  probable  opinion,  that  Kadosh 
stood  where  the  present  ruins  are  found  at  Ain-el-Kurar,  which  is  about  ten  miles  south 
of  the  spot  selected  by  Dr.  Robinson.  (See  Lands  of  the  BiUe^  vol.  i,  p.  343; 
Biblical  RessarcheSf  vol.  ii,  pp.  582-610,  662 ;  and  Biblical  Cydopcedia^  vol.  ii,  p.  930.) 

Note  26,  page  72. — Absurdity  of  rationalistie  Interpretation. 

TtSKKE  are  few  &cts  more  painful  to  an  intelligent  and  Christian  reader,  than  the 
pertinacity  with  which  learned  writers  persist  in  ascribing  the  course  of  the  Israelites 
Id  the  calculating  prudence  and  clear-sighted  policy  of  Moses.  In  what  sense  do 
faeh  persons  regard  the  solemn  declarations  of  the  inspired  writer,  that  "  tho  Lord 
went  before  them  by  day  in  a  pillar  of  a  cloud,  to  lead  them  in  the  way"  and  con- 
tlniied  to  do  so  throughout  the  journey ;  for  "  Ho  took  not  away  tho  pillar  of  the 
doud  by  day,  nor  the  pillar  of  fire  by  night,  from  before  the  people,'*— that  in  veiy 
deed  *'  the  Lord  himself  did  lead  them  /*'  Are  these  statements  mythic  legends,  or 
Ike  authentic  words  of  the  Holy  Spirit  ?  It  is  intolerable  that  men  will  pretend  to 
ezphun,  illustrate,  and  even  defend,  the  verities  of  revelation;  and  yet  covertly 
make  *'the  word  of  God  of  none  effect,"  by  rationalistic  denials  of  all  the  glorious 
interpositions  which  attest  tiie  DiTlnity  of  the  sacred  oracles. 
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Note  26,  page  77. — Miriam, 

HiRiAX  was  certainly  a  remarkable  character  in  Hebrew  hifitory.  She  was  oldti 
than  either  Aaron  or  Moses.  At  the  birth  of  the  bitter  she  was  able  to  manage  with 
great  dexterity  the  delicate  business  of  introducing  herself  to  Pharaoh's  daughter, 
and  inducing  her  to  intrust  the  boy  to  a  Hebrew  nursCi  by  which  measure  his 
in&ncy  was  spent  with  his  parents.  She  is  supposed  by  some  to  have  been  married 
to  Hur;  but  Roman  Catholic  writers  maintain  her  perpetual  viiginity.  Euscbios 
says  that  her  tomb  was  to  be  seen  at  Kadesh  near  the  city  of  Fetrsea  in  his  time. 

Note  27,  page  IS,— The  Sin  o/Jfotea, 

What  was  the  precise  sin  of  Moses  in  this  transaction  ?  Th«  question  has  bees 
frequently  put,  and  seldom  obtained  a  satisfactory  solution.  Dr.  Adam  Clorka 
appears  to  have  succeeded  where  many  others  have  failed.  **  It  appears,"  bt 
observes,  "  to  have  consisted  in  some  or  all  of  the  following  particulars :  1.  Go4 
had  commanded  him  (verse  8)  to  take  the  rod  in  his  hand^  and  go  and  sfbjlk  to  turn 
ROCK,  and  it  should  give  forth  water.  It  seems  that  Moses  did  not  think  that  speaking 
would  l)c  sufficient :  therefore,  he  smote  the  rock  without  any  command  to  do  so. 
2.  He  did  this  twice,  which  certainly  in  this  case  indicated  a  great  perturbation  of 
spirit,  and  want  of  attention  to  the  presence  of  Grod.  3.  He  permitted  his  spirit  to 
be  carried  away  by  a  sense  of  the  people's  disobedience,  and  thus,  being  provoked,  ha 
was  led  to  speak  unadvisedly  with  his  lips:  *  Hear  now,  ye  rebels.'  Verse  10.  4.  Ht 
did  not  acknowledge  GOD  in  the  miracle  which  was  about  to  be  wrought,  bat  took 
die  honor  to  himself  and  Aaron :  *  Must  wk  fetch  you  uxUer  out  of  this  rode  t  Tfaw 
it  plainly  appears,  that  they  did  not  properly  Ulieve  in  God,  and  did  not  honor  him 
before  the  people ;  for  in  their  presence  they  seem  to  express  a  doubt  whether  tha 
thing  could  be  possibly  done.  As  Aaron  appears  to  have  been  consenting  in  tb» 
above  particulars,  therefore  he  is  also  excluded  from  the  promised  land." — Dr.Adatk 
Clarksy  on  Numbers  xx,  12. 

Note  28,  pogo  IQ.-^The  braem  SerpsnL 

BiR  J.  Marsh  AX  has  on  this  subject  given  currency  to  the  strange  conceit,  thai 
diis  brazen  serpent  was  some  imitation  of  the  incantations  of  the  Egyptums.  Then^ 
can,  however,  be  no  reasonable  doubt,  but  that,  as  it  was  divinely  appointed,  so  ft 
was  adapted  and  designed,  not  only  to  heal  the  bitten  Israelites,  but  likewise  to 
provide  a  means  of  doing  so,  which  should  call  forth  a  lively  exercise  of  fklth  it 
the  goodness  and  power  of  Jehovah. 

Note  29,  page  SO.^The  Flams  of  Moab, 

Sx  order  fully  to  understand  the  statements  of  Holy  Scriptare  with  respect  to  Itei 
eircnmstances,  it  is  necessary  to  remember  that  the  Amorites  were  originaUy  localiA 
on  the  west  side  of  Jordan.  Here  they  were  in  the  days  of  Abraham,  and  of  J«eok 
But  during  the  stay  of  the  Hebrews  in  Egypt  they  had  passed  the  river,  aod  miani 
from  the  Moabites  an  important  district.  This  was  bounded  on  the  norUi-«ast  by 
the  territory  of  the  Ammonites,  on  the  south  by  the  river  Amon,  and  on  the  cast  by 
the  xvilderncsd.  The  Amon,  therefore,  was  the  line  of  separation  between  the  4ift* 
trirt  which  had  been  taken  from  the  Moabites,  and  that  which  they  atiU  retaineiL 

These  circumstances  explain  the  otherwise  embarrassing  fiMt,  that  when  tbi 
Israelites  had  occupied  the  country  of  the  AmoriteSi  thej  are  sM  to  have  "eel 
forward  and  pitched  in  the  plains  of  Moab  on  this  side  Jordan  bj  Jericho.'' 
xxxii,  1 J  this  being  a  leTeletrip  of  land  on  the  tui  beak  id  th«  Jotdna  ia 
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mtanttj  thns  taken  from  th«  Amoritet,  which  letainod  die 
Wen  fonnerly  in  the  posseaiion  of  Moab. 
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from  itshnTini^ 


NoTB  30,  page  82. — Numbering  nf  the  People, 

I^K  results  of  this  ennmeration  of  the  people,  as  compared  with  that  which  took 
place  at  Sinai,  are  in  some  respects  curions  and  important.  Thej  are  shown  in  the 
ibllowing  table : — 


Census  at 

CsnsuB  on  the 

Docreasa. 

I&craaM. 

Fan 

Sinai. 

Plains  of  Moab. 

Reuben . . , 

..46,500 

43,700 

2,770 

4 

Simeon.., 

..59,300 

22,200 

37,100 

5 

Gad 

..45,650 

40,500 

5,150 

Judah 

.74,600 

76,500 

1,900 

Issochar.. 

.54,400 

64,300 

9,900 

Zcbulun . . 

.57,400 

60,500 

3,100 

Mannssch 

.  32.200 

52,700 

20,500 

Ephraim . 

.  40,500 

32,500 

a,ooo 

Benjamin 

.  35,400 

45,600 

10,200 

Dan 

.  62,700 

64,400 

1,700 

Ashcr 

.41,500 

53,400 

11,900 

Kaphtali  . 

.53,400 

45,400 

8,000 

603,550 


601,730  €1,020 

Deduct  increase . .  59,200 


59,200  57 


Net  decrease 1,820 

fh>m  this  it  appears,  that  at  the  last  census  the  congregatbn  of  Israel  numbered 
I|820  fighting  men  kss  than  when  they  were  encamped  at  Sinai.  Such  was  tht 
nsnlt  of  their  repeated  rebellions.  But  for  the  loss  by  the  plague  in  the  sin  of 
Baal-peor  alone,  there  would  liare  been  an  increase  of  22,200  instead  of  this 


It  is  further  worthy  of  obsenration,  that  the  number  of  families  given  in  tfaia 
IKDSus  is  57  i  to  which  if  we  add  Jacob  and  his  sons,  the  total  is  70,  the  czael 
anmber  that  went  down  into  Egypt 

NoTx  81,  page  94< — The  patriarchal  Prietthood. 

ScABCKLT  any  Biblical  subject  presents  greater  difficulty  tlian  an  inquiry  mto  tbt 
origin  and  primitive  character  of  the  priestly  institution.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
dimt  the  first  man  was  the  first  priest ;  and  it  has  been  usually  inferred  that  thence- 
forward this  dignity  or  office  descended  upon  the  first-bom.  This  notion  has  been 
shown  to  have  no  foundation.  (Patrick's  Commentary ^  Exod.  xix,  22.)  It  evidently 
arose  out  of  the  special  dedication  of  the  first-bom  of  the  Israelites  to  the  Lord. 
Bat  as  this  resulted  not  from  any  privilege  of  primogeniture  or  right  to  the  priest- 
hood, but  was  in  consequence  of  Giod's  preservation  of  them,  when  all  the  first- bom 
of  the  Egyptians  were  suddenly  destroyed,  it  could  have  had  no  effect  anterior  to  the 
exodus,  nor  beyond  the  influence  of  the  Hebrew  family.  Nor  did  it  obtain  among 
them ;  for  there  is  no  notice  of  these  having  acted  as  priests ;  and  in  a  short  time 
the  tribe  of  Levi  was  divinely  appointed  to  this  office,  and  the  first-born  were  com- 
manded to  be  redeemed  at  the  price  of  five  shekels  for  each  individual.  Nnmben 
zviii,  16.  It  is  therefore  most  probable  that  from  the  banning  every  head  of  % 
fkmfly  acted  in  this  capacity  for  himself  and  his  honsehold.   This  was  evidently  the 
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CBio  ia  primitire  tinfes ;  for  Abd  presented  hit  offering  aa  Cain  had  alao  done.  In 
this  way  tlio  ancient  patriarchs  exercised  the  priestly  office  on  behalf  of  theniselYCf 
and  (heir  dependents. 

Bat  the  principal  points  which  claim  onr  attention  in  this  inqniry,  arc  the  precise 
duractcr  of  this  office,  and  the  change  which  took  place  in  this  respect,  when  the 
■evcral  families  of  a  patriarchal  tribe  became  so  numerous  and  united  as  to  worship 
together  as  one  people.  On  the  character  of  the  priestly  office  we  can  scarcely 
obtain  more  clear  or  authoritative  information  than  that  which  is  given  by  St.  Paul : 
**  Every  high  priest  taken  from  among  men  is  constituted  on  the  behalf  of  men  with 
respect  to  their  concerns  with  God,  that  ho  may  present  both  gifts  and  sacrifices  for 
•ins."  Heb.  v,  1.  The  primitive  meaning  of  the  Hebrew  word,  TH*^)  which  we 
render  "  priests,"  is  not  easily  determined,  because  the  verb  in  its  radical  form  nowhere 
occurs.  Gescnius  observes,  *'  In  Arabic  it  denotes '  to  prophesy,  to  foretell  as  a  sooth* 
gayer  ;*  and  among  the  Heathen  Arabs  the  substantive  bore  the  latter  signification :  also 
that  of  a  mediator  or  middle  person,  who  interposed  in  any  business ;  whidi  seems 
to  be  its  radical  meaning,  as  prophets  and  priests  were  regarded  as  mediators 
between  men  and  the  Deity.  In  the  earliest  families  of  the  race  of  Shem,  the  oiBcea 
of  priest  and  prophet  were  undoubtedly  united ;  so  that  the  word  originally  denoted 
both,  and  at  hist  the  Hebrew  idiom  kept  one  part  of  the  idea,  and  the  Arabic 
another."  It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  all  the  persons  who  are  recorded  in  Scrip- 
ture as  having  le-golly  performed  priestly  acts,  but  who  were  not  strictly  sacerdotali 
come  under  the  definition  of  ^  prohpets ;"  namely,  persons  who  received  supematuial 
communications  of  knowledge  generally,  as  Adam,  Abraham,  Isaac,  Jacob,  Moces, 
Job,  Samuel,  Elijah. 

From  the  whole,  then,  it  appears  that  a  priest  was  "  a  man  who  officiiOes  or 
transacts  business  with  God  on  behalf  of  others,  statedly,  or  for  the  occasion ;"  and 
that  this  person  was  supposed  to  be  divinely  taught,  and  enabled  to  commnnicata 
to  otliers  a  knowledge  of  God.  Thus,  from  the  beginning  of  the  worid,  was  the 
appointed  way  of  worship  made  iu  some  sense  typical  and  prefigurative  of  man's 
promised  great  Iligh.Priest,  and  appointed  Mediator  with  God. 

But  while  in  primitive  times  every  head  of  a  family  thus  officiated,  it  is  cer> 
tain  that  before  the  exodus,  as  men  were  multiplied  upon  the  earth,  they 
were  induced  by  their  common  interest  and  public  need  to  worship,  not  a%  separata 
fkmilies,  but  collectively  as  a  people.  This  led  to  the  appointment  of  persons  to 
the  office  of  the  priesthood,  as  a  public  institution.  In  Egypt  several  colleges  of 
priests  had  been  appointed,  and  these  were  devoted  to  the  service  of  different 
deities ;  /ind  among  the  Hebrews,  also,  it  seems  that  certain  persons  were  dis- 
tinguished as  sustaining  this  office.  In  what  manner  they  were  appointed  cannot 
now  be  ascertained :  but  it  is  highly  probable  that  they  were  selected  ftxHn  the 
most  wealthy  and  powerful  families.  The  priesthood  of  Egypt  was  hereditary,  and 
identical  with  its  nobility.  (Diodorus  Siculus,  lib.  i,  cap.  3.)  That  of  ancient  Roma 
was  elected  from  among  those  "  of  distinguished  birth,  and  virtue,  and  competent 
fortune,*'  (Dion.  Hal,  lib.  ii,  cap.  21 ;)  and  this  system  was  modeled  from  that  of  tht 
Greeks;  and  it  is  highly  probable  that  a  similar  course  was  punned  by  the 
Hebrews,  and  that  the  princes  of  the  several  tribes  were  appointed  to  this  sacred 
office.  The  first  mention  of  priests  as  an  institution  among  the.  descendants  of 
Jacob,  occurs  before  the  giving  of  the  law,  (Exodus  xix,  22,)  and  proves  the  exist- 
ence of  the  order  prior  to  the  revelations  of  Sinai.  It  was  the  opinion  of  Sddei 
that  these  ante-Sinaitie  priests  are  repeatedly  referred  to  by  Moses  in  the  phrasM^ 
'*the  priests  the  Levites,"  Deot.  xvii,  9;  and  **the  priests  the  sons  of  Levi  ^ 
xxi,  5 ;  and  even  by  the  words,  **  the  Levites^  alone,  XTiii,  7,  comp.  I.  (Dg 
ii,  8,  pp.  2,  3,;    Bnt,  howerer  this  may  be,  it  is  certain  that,  prior  to  tlie 
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tbe  pAtriarchal  system  had  been  so  fallj  dereloped  that  the  pfSesthood  as  an  order 
was  established  among  the  faithful  worshipers  of  Jehovah.  (See  Dr.  Kitto*s 
QfdoftcBdia  of  ^iblieal  LiUraiwt^  art  Prietiif  and  Ontram  De  SacriJiciU,  dis. 
I,  c^>.  4.) 

Note  32,  page  96— 7%*  Place  of  Patriarchal  Worship, 

Tub  first  and  ordinary  mode  of  worshiping  God  in  patriarchal  times  was  by  sacri* 
fioo  on  an  altar  in  the  open  air,  generally  on  the  top  of  a  hill,  nnder  a  tree,  or  in  a 
groTe.  Few  and  fragmentary  as  are  the  notices  of  patriarchal  worship,  they  lead  to 
the  conviction  that,  from  the  beginning,  there  was  a  place  set  apart  as  the  sacred 
teat  of  the  Divine  Presence ;  and  the  evidence  supplied  by  the  Book  of  Exodus 
bean  out  the  opinion,  that  among  the  Hebrews  the  same  practice  continued  to  the 
time  of  the  exodus.  A  correct  rendering  of  Genesis  ili,  24,  gives  important 
Information  respecting  the  origin  of  this  idea.  "  So  he  dravc  out  the  man.  And 
ke  inhabited '*  (or  '^  dwelt  between")  **thb  cherubim  at  the  east  of  the  garden  of 
Bden.**  Hero  was  the  first  establishment  of  the  Divine  Presence  upon  earth  after 
tfie  fall;  and  here  there  can  be  little  doubt  this  presence,  connectedas  it  was  with 
cherubic  figures  and  the  infolding  fire,  the  established  symbols  of  the  scheme  of 
ridemption,  was  accessible  by  the  blood  of  animal  sacrifice.  This  Divine  residence 
was  called  "the  face,"  and  "the  presence,  of  the  Lord."  Gen.iv,  14,  16.  How,  or  in 
what  manner,  any  place  was  invested  with  a  special  ascription  of  the  Divine  Presence 
after  the  deluge,  b  not  known :  but  it  is  distinctly  stated  that  Noah  resumed  the 
practiee  of  sacrifice ;  and  the  account  of  this  transaction  proves  that  he  proceeded  in 
Ihe  selection  of  the  offering  upon  established  rules,  and  that  his  oblation  was 
divinely  accepted.  The  manner  in  which  the  approval  of  God  was  given,  and  the 
mode  in  vrhich  the  blessing  and  command  of  God  were  communicated  to  Noah 
and  his  sons,  are  not  stated,  or  it  might  cast  important  light  upon  this  subject 
When  Abraham  first  entered  Canaan,  he  built  an  altar  to  the  Lord  at  Sichem 
(€ien.  xii,6,  7  \)  but  shortly  afterward,  when  locating  near  Bethel,  wc  are  told  that 
*  there  he  bnilded  an  altar  unto  the  Lord,  and  called  upon  the  name  of  the  Lord," 
Terse  8.  The  language  in  the  second  case  certainly  means  more  than  that  used  in 
the  first  In  each,  an  altar  was  built  unto  the  Lord ;  but  at  Bethel  more  than  this 
was  done :  he  "  called  upon  the  name  of  the  Lord."  In  considering  the  meaning 
of  this  language  it  will  be  necessary  to  remember  that  the  father  of  the  faithful  had 
an  establishment  which  must  have  resembled  a  populous  village,  more  than  a  private 
fhmily.  Eight  years  afterward  he  had  an  armed  band  of  three  hundred  and  eighteen 
trained  servants,  all  of  whom  had  been  bom  in  his  own  house.  He  must  therefore 
hare  traveled  like  an  Arabian  emir,  surrounded  by  a  great  number  of  servants  and 
dependents.  What  provision  was  made  for  the  religious  instruction  and  edification 
of  this  largo  nnmber  of  people  ?  Certainly  their  wants  in  these  respects  were  not 
overlooked.  "  I  know  him,"  said  the  Lord,  "  that  he  will  command  bis  children 
and  his  household  after  him,  and  they  shall  keep  the  way  of  the  Lord^  to  do  justice  and 
judgment"  Gen.  xviii,  19.  The  terms,  "shall  keep  the  way  of  the  Lord,"  appear 
to  refer  to  an  established  mode  of  practice,  or  rule  of  life,  of  a  religious  character. 
And  if  so,  when  we  read  of  Abraham's  building  an  altar,  and,  in  addition  to  the 
•errioe  which  it  required,  of  his  calling  upon  the  name  of  the  Lord,  the  circum- 
stance seems  to  intimate  that  this  was  a  place  of  worship,  not  only  for  sacrifice,  but 
in  the  way  of  religions  teaching  and  prayer.  This  judgment  is  strengthened  by  the 
fhet,  that,  after  Abraham  came  back  fkt>m  Egypt,  he  returned  to  this  place ;  and 
again  it  is  said,  "  There  Abraham  called  on  the  name  of  the  Lord,"  Gen.  xiii,  3.  4 : 
all  which  appears  to  indicate  that  here  was  a  place  specially  appointed  for  holf 
tronhi[k 
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But,  as  we  have  already  seen,  the  patriarchs  not  only  had  H  place  thna  eet  mpai 
for  worship,  bat  a  still  more  sdect  and  sacred  one,  where  the  special  presence  of  tfat 
Lord  was  supposed  to  dwcIL  Rebekah,  in  her  distress,  went  there  to  inquire  of  the 
Lord,  (Genesis  xxv,  22.)  and  obtained  a  dear  and  explicit  answer  from  the  oracle. 
Another  clement  of  the  religious  institutions  of  those  times  is  brought  under  our 
notice  in  the  teraphim  which  Rachel  took  away  from  her  father.  These  were  un- 
doubtedly small  images,  (probably  imitations  of  the  cherubim,)  which  had  beei 
used  in  connection  with  the  patriarchal  worship  at  Ilaran,  and  it  is  not  improbaUa 
that  they  were  there  associated  with  an  oracle  similar  to  that  which  was  eonsnltod 
by  Rcbckah ;  for  Laban  was  acquainted  with  special  revelations  of  the  Divine  wilL 
den.  XX  xi,  24-29. 

The  whole  history  of  the  exodus  proves  that  all  these  ideas  of  a  place  of  worship^ 
a  seat  of  the  Divine  Presence,  a  depository  for  sacred  emblems  of  the  patriarchal 
faith,  and  an  oracle,  were  not  only  retained  by  the  Israelites,  but  that  tbey  wen 
likewise  all  united  and  developed  in  one  particular  locality, — ^the  ante-Sinaitit 
tabernacle  of  the  congregation.  As  reference  must  be  made  to  this  subject  m  oo» 
nection  witli  the  Ark,  Cherubim,  Shekinah,  and  Urim  and  Thommim,  it  ia  Ml 
necessary  at  present  to  discuss  it  further. 

Note  33,  pa^  98. — Cause  of  the  Similarity  between  the  JReligioua  InatU^Hont  ^f 

the  Hebrews  and  those  of  Heathen  Nations, 

Numerous  points  of  similarity  have  been  found  to  exist  between  the  tnatitntioM 
and  rites  of  the  Lcvitical  law,  and  the  religious  ceremonial  of  Gentile  natioof.  Thii 
fact  admits  of  no  dispute :  the  points  of  coincidence  are  so  many,  and  the  likeno 
so  exact,  that  it  stands  before  us  as  otfe  of  the  indisputable  phenomena  connected 
with  the  early  history  of  the  religion  of  mankind.  But  while  the  fact  ia  admitted 
the  caiuc  of  it  has  called  forth  several  conflicting  opinions,  which  have  been  advi^ 
cated  by  learned  men  with  great  zeaL 

The  first  theory  suggested  as  a  means  of  accounting  for  this  similarity,  taughl 
that  the  religion  of  the  Jews  was  borrowed  from  that  of  the  Gentiles.  Thai 
hypothesis  was  maintained  by  Maimonidcs,  Marsham,  Spencer,  and  WarbnitoB. 
The  second  mode  recommended  for  accounting  for  this  singular  accordanoe  of 
Hebraism  with  ancient  Heathenism,  alleges  that  the  ceremonial  of  the  Gentiles  wii 
borrowed  from  that  of  the  Jews.  This  notion  has  been  elaborately  supported  hj 
Gale,  Dickenson,  Stillingflect,  and  other  eminent  authors.  The  third  is,  that  tht 
ancient  ceremonial  of  the  Pagans,  and  the  Levitical  law  of  the  Jewa,  were  both 
derived  in  great  measure  from  the  early  patriarchal  ritual,  which  at  one  period 
was  common  to  all  the  descendants  of  Noah.  The  Heathen  nations  perverted  it  l» 
idolatry  and  superstition ;  the  Jews  received  it  in  a  new  form,  and  with  move  Mlcnft 
sanctions  from  Moses,  who  was  divinely  inspired  to  alter,  reform,  add  to,  or  take 
away  from  it,  as  was  most  suitable  to  the  genius  of  the  people,  the  object  of 
Providence,  the  customs  of  the  sunx)nnding  nations,  or  the  aooomplishment  of  Ui 
various  designs,  as  the  Legislator  and  Judge  of  IsraeL  This  theory  is  eqKNMd 
by  Calmet,  defended  by  Faber,  and  supported  by  Townsend  \  and  is,  in  oor  jM|g^ 
ment,  the  only  rational  mode  of  solving  the  difficulty :  it  removes  neariy  eveij 
objection,  and  accounts  for  almost  all  the  phenomena;  and,  in  addilioo  to  the 
ailments  ui^d  in  its  support  by  its  learned  defenders,  possesses  this  tingolar  Mi 
imporunt  advantage, — that  it  derives  increaning  strength  firom  the  humtom 
resean'hes  and  discoveries  of  modem  times.  While  our  sacred  litcnitmre  ia  4MSi^ 
accumulating  knowledge  from  the  stores  of  Egyptian  and  OriMtal  Innim^  li 
every  instance  we  are  furnished  with  evidence  that  the  great  primitire 
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fliidi  was  the  source  from  whence  all  Gentile  religion,  as  well  as  the  Mosaic  institu- 
tions, drew  their  prominent  elements  and  pecnliarities. — KiW^s  Cifdop.  BibL  LU^  art 
Oberabim ;  Faba^s  Pagan  Idolatry^  voL  iii,  p.  647. 

Note  34,  page  98. — The  proper  Division  of  the  Decalogue, 

Tazf  sacred  code  is  so  expressly  called  "  ten  commandments,"  that  no  difference 
of  opinion  can  be  entertained  as  to  the  specific  number  of  these  laws.  But  the 
Buuuier  of  their  division  and  arrangement  has  not  been  decided  with  the  same 
mumimitj. 

IC  may  be  here  observed,  that,  although  these  commandments  are  called  ten,  they 
an  not  numbered  in  the  original  Scripture.  No  one  is  called  first,  second,  or  third. 
How  they  stood  upon  the  two  tables,  is  not  declared ;  whether  five  were  written 
npon  each,  or  they  were  unequally  divided.  Philo-Judeus  adopted  the  former 
notion  \  but  he  has  not  been  extensively  followed.  The  discussion  of  this  question 
hat  led  to  the  adoption  of  three  different  theories,  which  it  will  be  necessary  to 


The  first  is  the  arrangement  of  the  Talmud,  which  gives  this  divbion :  1.  "  I  am 
die  Lord  thy  God,  who  brought  thee  out  of  tlte  land  of  Egypt,  and  out  of  the  hons« 
of  bondage."  2.  **  Thou  shalt  have  none  other  Gods  beside  me.  Thou  shalt  not 
inake  to  thyself  any  graven  image,"  &c.  3.  "  Thou  shalt  not  take  God's  name  in 
Tain,"  &c  4.  "  Remember  to  keep  holy  the  Sabbath  day,"  &c.  5.  "  Honor  thy 
fiither  and  thy  mother,"  &c.  6.  "  Thou  shalt  not  kill."  7.  "  Thou  shalt  not  commit 
advltery."  8.  ""  Thou  shalt  not  steal."  9.  "  Thou  shalt  not  bear  false  witness,"  &c. 
10.  **  Thou  shalt  not  covet,"  &c.  This  arrangement  is  supported  by  the  Targum 
of  Jonathan,  Aben  Ezra,  and  Maimonides ;  its  antiquity  is  attested  by  the  writings 
of  Cyril  of  Jerusalem,  and  in  modem  times  has  found  defenders  in  Peter  Martyr 
and  others. 

The  second  division  is  that  given  by  Origen.  He  maintains  that  the  words,  '*  I  am 
tiie  Lord  thy  God,"  &c.,  are  no  part  of  the  commandments,  and  that  the  first  should 
be  read,  "  Thou  shalt  have  no  other  Gods  but  mc."  The  second,  "  Thou  shalt  not 
make  to  thyself  an  idol,  or  a  likeness,"  &c.  The  third,  "  Thou  shalt  not  take  the 
luune  of  the  Lord  thy  God  in  vain ;"  and  thenceforward  as  in  the  Talmudical  ar> 
rangement  An  overwhelming  weight  of  authority  supports  this  version.  The 
jMOMfb-Athanasius,  Gregory  Nazianzen,*  Jerome,  together  with  the  eminent  Jewish 
writers,  Philo  and  Josephus,  adopt  this  mode  of  division,  and  argue  in  its  favor. 
^le  countenance  of  these  Hebrew  authorities  is  of  the  greatest  consequence  in  a 
question  of  this  kind.  Josephus  give-s  a  copy  of  the  Decalogue  according  to  this 
arrangcment.~^n<i7ut<t>s,  lib.  iii,  5, 5.  This  form  of  the  commandments  was  adopted 
bj  the  English  Church  at  the  Reformation. 

There  are,  besides  these,  two  other  modes  of  dividing  the  Decalogue;  which, 
being  derived  from  the  present  form  of  the  printed  Hebrew  text,  are  called  Mato- 
retic  divisions.  In  the  greater  number  of  manuscripts  and  printed  editions  of  the 
Hebrew  Scriptures,  the  commandments  are  separated  by  a  d  or  o,  which  mark  the 
divisions  in  the  smaller  sections  of  the  Hebrew.  These  marks  are  placed  in  the 
copy  of  the  commandments  given  in  Exodus,  in  such  a  manner,  that  the  words 
which,  in  the  division  of  Origen,  make  the  first  and  second  commandments,  are  here 
read  as  one ;  and,  consequently,  the  second  is,  **  Thou  shalt  not  take  the  name  of  God 
in  rain ;"  and  so  on,  until  the  last,  which  is  divided  into  two,  thus :  ninth,  **  Thou 
ihalt  not  covet  thy  neighbor's  house ;"  tenth,  "  Thou  shalt  not  covet  thy  neighbor's 
wife,"  &c.  This  arrangement  is  found  in  the  Trent  Catechism,  and  may  be  regarded 
m  the  Roman  Catholic  form  of  the  Decalogue.    It  was  also  adopted  bj  Luther.    It 
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is  worthy  of  remark,  that  those  who  adopt  this  divttion  haye  been  accnstomed  to  gire 
the  Dccalogno  very  generally  in  an  abridged  form :  thus,  the  first  commandment  in 
the  Lutheran  shorter  Catechism  is  simply,  *^Thou  shalt  Iiave  no  other  Gods  but  me;" 
the  second,  "  Thou  shalt  not  take  the  name  of  thy  God  in  vain  -^  the  third,  ''  Thou 
shalt  sanctify  the  Sabbath  day."  A  similar  practice  is  followed  by  the  Roman  Ca- 
tholics, although  they,  as  well  as  the  Lutherans,  in  their  larger  Catechisms,  (as  the 
Douay,)  give  them  at  full  length.  This  practice  has  given  rise  to  the  chai^  made 
against  those  denominations,  of  leaving  out  the  second  commandment ;  and  doubt- 
less this  is  the  practical  result  on  the  mind  of  the  common  people,  who  are  thus 
prevented  from  having  God's  explicit  command  against  the  worship  of  images  kept 
steadily  before  their  mind ;  and  yet  it  is  not  just  to  say,  that  this  command  is  alto- 
gether blotted  out  by  those  religious  denominations,  but  that  it  is  concealed  from 
those  persons  who  have  access  only  to  their  shorter  Catechisms. 

The  second  Masorelic  division  diflcrs  from  the  first  only  by  a  transposition  in  the 
words,  which,  according  to  the  arrangement  of  Origen,  makes  the  tenth  eommand* 
ment,  and  in  this  mode  alters  the  ninth  and  tenth.  This  is  done  thus :  ninth, "  Thou 
shalt  not  covet  thy  neighbor's  wife ;"  tenth,  "  Thou  shalt  not  covet  thy  neighbor's 
house,^  &c.  This  arrangement  is  based  upon  Deut.  v,  21,  and  is  zealously  main- 
tained by  Augustine,  and  was  followed  by  Bcde,  Peter  Lombard,  and  the  learned 
Sonntag.  It  is  a  curious  circumstance,  that  the  order  of  words  in  the  tenth  com- 
mandment, in  the  Scptuagint  version  of  Exodus  xx,  agrees  with  the  Hebrew  of 
Deuteronomy. 

Without  repeating  the  various  arguments  which  have  been  given  on  this  subject, 
it  may  be  simply  urged  that  no  Masoretic  notation  can  command  approval  in  op- 
position to  the  united  testimony  of  Philo  and  Joscphus.  According  to  Uiese  eminent 
authors,  the  second  mode  of  division,  or  that  adopted  by  Origen,  was  in  their  day 
the  received  division  of  tlio  Jewish  Church ;  the  English  Reformers,  therefore,  ap- 
pear to  have  acted  with  sound  judgment  in  introducing  that  form  of  the  Dccalogne 
into  our  Liturgy. — Kitto's  Cydop.  Bib.  LtV.,  art.  Decalogue. 

Note  36,  page  9^.— The  Mosaic  Tabernacle. 

Iv  sufficient  information  for  the  purpose  could  be  obtained,  it  would  be  very 
desirable  to  trace  the  relation 'which  the  tabeniacle  built  by  Moses,  under  the  special 
direction  of  God,  bore  to  that  which  was  brouglit  out  of  Eg3rpt  and  used  for  sacred 
purposes  by  the  Hebrews.  It  has  been  remarked  that  they  were  distinguished  by 
different  names.  The  ante-Sinaitic  tabernacle  is  always  called  ^K  dh'-helj  "  a  tent ;" 
the  Mosaic  one,  formed  according  to  the  revelations  of  Sinai,  'pTDQ  misk-hakn\  "a 
habitation,  a  dwelling.**  Tet  the  former  word  is  often  used  in  respect  of  some  part 
of  the  latter  tabernacle,  and  sometimes  as  a  general  designation  for  it  This  led 
Simon  and  Gesenius  to  conjecture  that  the  term  ok'-kd  was  intended  to  describe  the 
external  coating  of  the  tent,  and  muh-kahn'  to  indicate  its  furniture;  while  Dr. 
Samuel  Lee  supposes  the  first  term  to  refer  to  the  whole  tent,  the  second  to 
the  compartments  into  which  it  was  divided.  Passages  of  Scriptiire  migbl 
easily  be  selected  which  would  support  both  of  these  hypotheses.  Thus,  la  fiivor 
of  the  first,  there  is  the  text,  "The  tent  (oh'-hd)  over  tlie  tabernacle"  (ndtk-kah^';) 
Exod.  xxxvi,  14.  And  again:  '*And  ho  spread  abroad  the  tent  (ok'-hd)  over  tU 
tabernacle,*'  (miih-kahn' ;)  (xl,  19;)  while  other  texts  appear  to  support  the  opinion 
of  Dr.  Lee.  Thus :  "  Thou  shalt  set  up  the  tabcmado  (ndak'kahn'Y  ^^  ^^  ^^i^ 
{dJi'M)  of  the  congregation :  and  thoa  shalt  put  therein  the  ark  of  the  testimony;* 
(Exod.  xl,  2, 3 :)  and,  *"  The  tabernacle,  ImiMh-kakn',)  bis  tent,  (M'-M;)  uul  bis  oov«w 
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ing."  Ezod.  xzxy,  11.  If  we  maj  hazard  a  conjecture  on  this  tnlject,  it  would  be 
that  both  these  theories  are  to  some  extent  correct,  bat  that  neither  of  them  fhlly 
exhibits  the  ideal  signification  of  the  terms,  so  as  to  show  their  application  in  this 
particular  case.  It  seems  that  the  first  tabernacle  was  called  oh'-hd^  that  being  the 
common  and  ordinary  name  for  a  tent,  and  that  the  sacred  and  public  character  of 
this  edifice  was  only  shown  by  its  being  emphatically  called  ^the  tent,"  or  "the  ta- 
bernacle of  the  congregation ;"  bat  that  when  the  Jewish  theocracy  was  brought 
fully  into  operation,  it  became  important  to  give  a  designation  to  the  new  tabernacle, 
more  clearly  expressive  of  its  being  the  residence  of  Jehovah.  It  was  therefore 
odled  misk-kahn',  (from  IffO  8hdh-chan\  "  to  dwell,")  in  order  to  keep  prominently  be- 
fore the  public  mind  the  great  fact  that  this  was  the  residence  and  seat  of  their  Go^ 
and  their  King.  Parkhurst  ("Hebrew  Lexicon,"  p.  623,  note)  supposes  that  th^ 
occurrence  of  this  term  in  Gren.  iii,  24,  indicates  the  existence  of  a  tabernacle  con- 
taining the  cherubim,  and  the  emblematic  fire  and  glory  which  he  imagines  might 
have  been  preserved  from  the  days  of  Adam  until  the  exodus.  However  bold  and 
extravagant  this  opinion  of  the  learned  Hebraist  may  appear,  it  seems  to  be  an 
undoubted  fact,  that  there  was  a  local  seat  of  the  Divine  Presence  established  at  the 
beginning ;  and  that,  although  perhaps  subjected  to  several  changes  in  its  outward 
form  and  modifications  of  appearance,  this  was  maintained  throughout  succeeding 
ages,  until  fixed  in  a  glorious  manner  in  the  Mosaic  tabernacle  as  a  peculiar  resi- 
dence, when  the  fact  was  specially  marked  by  the  application  of  the  term  nush-bahn^ 
**  dwelling-place." 

Note  36,  page  103. — The  Cherubim, 

A  CLBAB  and  complete  exposition  of  the  true  form  and  character  of  the  chembim, 
would  remove  one  of  the  greatest  causes  of  perplexity  and  obscurity  which  rests 
upon  the  religion  of  the  Old  Testament  But  for  this  sufficient  data  do  not  exist. 
All  that  can  now  be  hoped,  is  a  rational  hypothesis  based  upon  the  general  tenor 
of  Scriptural  facts,  and  harmonizing  with  the  scope  of  reveaded  truth.  Our  views, 
to  a  certain  extent,  have  been  already  laid  before  the  public  in  a  preceding  volume ; 
("Patriarchal  Age,"  pp.  143-148;)  but  the  permanent  prominence  given  to  these 
figures  throughout  the  Mosaic  economy,  renders  a  further  development  of  the  m- 
tiamale  of  the  cherubim  quite  necessary. 

Amid  all  the  obsciirity  which  rests  upon  the  subject,  and  the  many  conflicting 
<^inlons  which  it  has  called  forth,  one  point  seems  to  have  been  established :  it  is 
universally  admitted  that  the  cherubic  figures  had  a  symbolical  meaning ; — some 
ancient  writers,  and  many  of  the  Christian  fathers,  supposed  them  to  have  had  both 
a  physical  and  metaphysical  object  Philo  regarded  them  as  signifying  the  two 
hemispheres,  and  the  flaming  sword  the  motion  of  the  planets ;  and,  strange  as  this 
opinion  is,  it  has  been  favored  by  some  modem  writers,  (Landseer's  "  Sobsean 
Besearches,"  p.  315,)  who  regard  them  as  astronomical  emblems.  But  this  idea, 
with  that  of  Irensus,  who  thought  them  emblematical  of  the  four  elements,  the  four 
quarters  of  the  globe,  the  four  Gospels,  and  the  four  universal  covenants ;  and  the 
notion  of  Tertullian,  that  the  cherubic  figures,  particularly  the  flaming  sword,  de- 
noted the  torrid  zone ;  and  others  equally  fanciful  and  absurd,  are  worthy  of  no 
serious  regard. 

The  opinion  of  Hutchinson,  that  the  cherubim  were  figurative  emblems  of  the 
Trinity,  has  been  already  noticed,  and  reasons  given  for  rq'ecting  it — Patriarchal 
Agty  p.  169.  Another  hypothesis  makes  them  symbolical  of  the  chief  ruling  powers 
by  which  God  carries  on  the  operations  of  nature.  As  the  heaven  of  heavens  was 
typified  by  the  holy  of  holies  in  the  Levitical  tabernacle,  (Heb.  iz,  3-13, 24-88,)  thif 
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system  considers  that  the  Tisible  heayens  may  be  typified  by  the  holy  place  or  the 
outer  sanctuary;  and  finding,  as  its  supporters  imagine  they  do,  the  chembim  iden> 
tlfied  with  the  aerial  firmament  and  its  elements  in  such  passages  as  the  following, 
'* He  rode  upon  a  cherub^  and  did  fly:  yea,  he  did  fly  upon  the  wings  of  the  wind;" 
(Psalm  xviii,  10;)  where,  regarding  the  last  clause  as  exegetical  of  the  former,  and 
by  quoting  other  texts  in  a  similar  way,  they  suppose  their  fanciful  conclusion  to  be 
sustained.  We  do  not  regard  this  scheme  as  deserving  serious  refutation,  and  there- 
fore simply  observe,  that  its  utter  absence  of  spirituality  and  religious  import  would 
of  itself  be  sufikient  to  insure  its  rejection. 

A  third  system  considers  the  cherubim,  from  their  being  instituted  immediately 
after  the  fall,  as  having  particular  reference  to  the  redemption  of  man,  and  as  in- 
tended to  symbolize  in  some  way  the  operations  or  results  of  the  economy  of  grace. 

In  order  to  test  the  soundness  of  this  opinion,  it  will  be  necessary  to  observe,  first, 
the  situation  which  the  cherubim  occupied  in  the  holy  sanctuary.  They  stood  upon 
and  were  a  part  of  the  same  substance  with  the  golden  lid  of  the  ark,  which  has  been 
usually  called  "  the  mercy-seat"  But  this  rendering  can  only  be  given  to  the  ori- 
ginal by  regarding  it  in  a  metaphorical  sense.  But  in  this  case  care  should  be  taken 
not  to  extend  the  signification  beyond  the  warrant  of  Holy  Scripture :  in  it  we  have 
a  sure  guide.  The  word  used  in  the  Septuagint  and  the  New  Testament  to  trans- 
late this  expression  is  IXaar^piov^  **the  expiatory  or  propitiatory;"  which  applica* 
tion  is  justified  and  explained  by  reference  to  the  custom  of  the  high  priest  onee 
a  year  entering  the  most  holy  place,  and  sprinkling  the  lid  of  the  ark  with  the  blood 
of  an  expiatory  victim,  whereby  "  he  made  atonement  for  the  sins  of  the  people." 
It  was  this  solemn  act  which  gave  such  prominence  to  the  lid  of  the  aik,  and 
entitled  it  to  separate  and  special  notice.  But  this  at  the  same  time  shows  "^  that 
^mercy-seat'  is  not  a  good  or  correct  rendering  of  the  idea  involved  in  the  meta- 
phorical sense  of  the  original  Hebrew,  and  still  less  of  the  Greek.  It  carries  the  idea 
a  stage  farther  from  the  original.  The  lid  of  the  ark  was  no  doubt  the  *seat  of 
mercy,'  but  it  was  mercy  conferred  through  the  act  of  expiation,  and  therefore  a 
name  bringing  the  sense  nearer  to  the  idea  of  expiation  or  propitiation  would  be 
more  exact" 

It  was  here,  on  this  place  of  propitiation,  and  identified  specially  with  it,  so  as  to 
make  any  alteration  of  position  impossible,  that  the  dierubim  were  found,  while  the 
ou^beamings  of  the  Divine  Presence  shone  upon  them  from  above.  Keeping  this 
fisct  in  our  view,  let  us  follow  the  Scriptural  reference  to  the  chembim.  When  the 
temple  was  built,  no  alteration  was  made  in  the  ark,  which,  with  its  emblematie 
figures,  was  removed  to  its  new  position  in  the  same  state.  But,  in  addition  to 
these,  Solomon  made  two  colossal  chembim,  which  stood  with  outstretched  wings 
against  the  inner  end  of  the  most  holy  place,  the  ark  with  its  chembim  bemg  placed 
between  these,  and  under  their  wings.  EzekiePs  vision  gives  further  information 
respectmg  these  figures,  and  the  description  in  the  Apocalypse  completes  the 
account  In  this  case  it  is  sufilciently  obvious  that  reference  is  made  to  the  sime 
figures.  Easeldel  knew  that  the  forms  he  saw  were  the  chembim :  and  althoogh  John 
does  not  use  the  word,  his  description  so  exactly  agrees  with  that  of  the  prophet,  that 
no  one  can  doubt  that  the  living  creatures  of  the  apostle  (most  improperly  rendered 
^  beasts  "  in  our  version)  are  the  same  with  the  chembim  of  EsekSel.  It  seems 
equally  certain  that,  throughout  the  whole  range  of  Scripture,  these  symbolicil 
figures  or  creatures  were  used  in  the  same  sense,  and  under  the  same  general  law. 
Not  only  is  there  no  intimation  given  of  any  alteration  in  the  ideal  meaning  of 
these  figuratiye  appearances,  but,  on  the  contraiy,  we  are  tangfat  that  these  thhy 
were  an  **  example  and  shadow  of  heavenly  things,"  and  that  Christ  as  oar  h%|h 
priest  should  enter  into  heaven  as  into  a  better  taberoMlei  pvdfying  the  hmntSj 
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thin^  with  a  better  sacrifice,  and  thus  showing  that  these  earthly  figures  and  rites 
were  "patterns  of  things  in  the  heavens.**  Heb.  riii,  9.  If,  then,  we  foHow  the 
inspired  author  of  the  Apocalypse  into  these  celestial  regions,  we  see  a  glorious 
throne  raised :  and  round  about  the  throne  were  four  and  twenty  elders,  (presbyterSy) 
and  in  the  midst  of  the  throne,  and  round  about  the  throne,  were  four  living 
creatures.  These  are  so  described  as  to  identify  them  with  the  cherubim.  These 
living  creatures  and  elders  pour  forth  ceaseless  ascriptions  of  holiness,  glory,  and 
honor  unto  God  Almighty.  Rev.  iv.  But  when  the  Lamb  which  stood  in  the  midst 
of  the  throne  "  as  it  had  been  slain,"  had  taken  the  sealed  book  from  Him  who  sat 
upon  the  throne,  then  the  living  creatures  and  elders  "sung  a  new  song,  saying, 
Thou  art  worthy  to  take  the  book,  and  to  open  the  seals  thereof:  for  thou  wast  slain, 
and  hast  redeemed  us  to  God  by  thy  blood  out  of  every  kindred,  and  tongue,  and 
people,  and  nation ;  and  hast  made  us  unto  our  God  kings  and  priests  *,  and  we 
shall  reign  on  the  earth.**  Rev.  v.  With  this  text  before  us,  can  a  doubt  remain  as 
to  the  symbolical  import  of  the  cherubic  figures  ?  They  were  not  angels,  nor  em- 
blems of  angelic  powers.  Angels  could  not  sing  this  song !  This  is  the  language 
of  the  redeemed :  "  Thou  wast  slain,  and  hast  redeemed  us  unto  God  by  thy 
blood.**  What,  then,  did  these  cherubic  figures  symbolize  1  Certainly  the  whole 
body  of  the  redeemed.  This  is  stated  in  clear  terms:  they  were  redeemed  out  of 
"  every  kindred,  and  tongue,  and  people,  and  nation,*'  and  consequently  out  of 
every  age.  That  they  were  not  emblematic  of  angel  powers,  is  proved  by  the 
fiMt,  that  angels  are  distinctly  spoken  of  in  the  same  vision,  and  they  joined  with 
the  cherubim  and  elders  in  singing  another  song,  (v,  11, 12,)  in  which  ascriptions  of 
praise  and  glory  were  offered  to  the  Lamb,  in  language  applicable  to  all  intelligent 
creatures. 

Let  this  solution  of  the  symbolic  character  of  the  cherubim,  namely,  that  they 
were  intended  to  prefigure  the  whole  body  of  those  who,  b^  faith  in  the  appointed 
Saviour,  obtained  salvation  through  his  atonement,  be  applied  to  the  several  principal 
cases  in  which  they  occur,  and  the  result  be  carefully  observed.  We  begin  with  the 
tabemade.  Here  the  cherubim  are  found  upon  the  propitiatory, — in  the  holiest 
place  under  the  effulgence  of  the  Divine  Presence,  over  the  place  where  the  blood 
of  sprinkling  was  from  time  to  time  applied.  In  these  circumstances,  to  think  of 
powers  of  nature  seems  almost  profane ;  to  refer  to  angels  is  to  bring  in  spectators 
iHiere  principles  are  alone  concerned.  But  what  can  be  more  appropriate  than  that 
the  subjects  of  redemption  should  appear  in  this  place,  where  God  dwelt,  and  the 
law  rested,  and  the  atonement  was  applied  ?  Here,  on  the  phice  of  propitiation, 
arising  out  of,  and  deriving  their  existence  from  it,  these  symbolical  representatives 
of  the  saved  show  how  fully  the  atonement  avails  for  sin,  and  that  it  places  them  in 
the  light  of  the  Divine  countenance.  So  in  Eden,  when  man  had  sinned  and  was 
expelled  from  the  garden,  and  had  no  further  access  unto  God  as  an  innocent 
creature,  this  way  of  life  was  opened,  and  by  the  blood  of  sacrifice  he  was  taught 
the  way  of  access  unto  Grod.  And  in  the  case  of  Ezekiel,  what  can  give  greater  point 
to  the  vision  than  to  admit  that  when  the  Divine  Presence  left  the  devoted  temple 
it  was  accompanied  by  the  symbolic  representatives  of  the  faithful  1  (See  Kittens 
CgdopoBdioL,  art  Cherubim  and  Mercjf'Moi ;  Faber'g  Pagan  Idolatry,  vol.  iii,  p.  fiS5 ; 
EMb  Amalyntt  8vo.  ed.,  vol  iii,  p.  587.) 

Note  37»  page  lOZ.^The  Shekinah, 

Tbb  Hebrew  term  HS'^^D  applied  by  the  ancient  Jews  to  the  visible  symbol  of  the 
Divine  Presence,  does  not  in  this  precise  form  appear  in  the  original  Scriptures ; 
but  it  is  a  direct  derivative  from  pio  shdh-chen', "  to  dwell,**  ^  to  dwell  in  a  tent  or 
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tabemade,"  whkh  is  of  frequent  oocnrrence  in  die  lacred  writen,  and  is  nsed  mainly 
to  imply  the  tabeniaded  presence  and  residence  of  the  Most  High  by  a  Tisibla 
symbol  among  the  chosen  people.  Though  found  in  sereral  connectiona  where  the 
sense  of  secular  habitation  is  obvious,  yet  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  dominant 
idea  is  that  of  sacred  indwelling,  of  which  the  following  passages  afford  striking 
specimens :— Exodus  xxv,  8 :  "  Let  them  make  me  a  sanctuary,  that  I  may  dwell 
OrOSB)  among  them."  Exodus  xxix,  45  :  "And  I  will  dwell  C^rOSD)  among  the 
children  of  Israel,  and  will  be  their  God."  Num.  v,  3  :  "  That  they  defile  not  Aeir 
camps,  in  the  midst  whereof  I  dweU  C'WS©.")  Psalm  Ixviii,  16 :  "  This  is  the  hill 
which  God  desueth  to  dwell  in;  yea,  the  Lord  will  rftwtf  in  it  (pC)  forever." 
Faalm  Ixxiv,  2 :  "  Remember— this  Mount  Zion,  wherein  thou  hast  dwA  (re^B.") 
It  is  mor«  especially  employed  when  the  Lord  is  said  to  "  cause  his  name  to  dwell,** 
implying  the  stated  visible  manifestation  of  his  presence.  Ezra  vi,  12 :  **  And  the 
God  that  hath  caused  his  name  to  dwell  there"  ({173 tD  "pC)  literally,  " hath  shekinized 
his  name,*'  compare  Deut.  xii,  1 1 ;  xiv,  23 ;  xvi,  6 ;  xxvi,  2.  It  is  emphatically  em- 
ployed in  speaking  of  the  cloud  of  the  Divine  Glory  dwelling  upon  Mount  SinaL 
Exodus  xxiv,  16:  "And  the  glory  of  the  Lord  abode  (pS?*^)  upon  Mount  SinaL** 
The  term  Shekinah  'p'^^ID  is  defined  by  Buxtorf  (Lex.  To/.,  voc.  'ptD)  as  meaning 
primarily  "habitation"  or  "inhabitation,"  but  as  having  a  dominant  reference  to 
the  Divine  Glory  in  its  outward  visible  manifestation. 

It  is  difficult  to  speak  of  the  precise  nature  of  the  phenomenon  thus  exhibited. 
"  We  can  only  say  that  it  appears  to  have  been  a  concentrated  glowing  brightness, 
a  preternatural  splendor,  an  effulgent  something,  which  was  appropriately  expressed 
by  the  term  '  glory  ;*  but  whether  in  philosophical  strictness  it  was  material  or  im- 
material, it  is  probably  impossible  to  determine." 

As  this  was  not  the  first  visible  display  of  the  glory  of  Jehovah,  it  becomes 
interesting  and  important  to  trace  its  previous  manifestation.  The  first  time  Jehovah 
revealed  himself  in  this  manner  was,  perhaps,  when  the  fallen  pair  "  heard  the 
voice  of  the  Lord  God  walking  in  the  garden."  Gen.  iii,  8.  Undoubtedly  an  appear- 
ance similar  to  the  shekinah  of  the  tabernacle  was  displayed  at  Eden,  when  the 
Lord  God  "drove  out  the  man:  he  inhabited  or  dwelt  between  (shekinized)  the 
cherubims  at  the  east  of  the  garden  of  Eden,  and  the  fierce  fire  infolding  itself 
to  preserve  the  way  of  the  tree  of  Ufe.*'  Gen.  iii,  24.  How  long  this  appearance 
continued,  or  when  it  was  first  renewed  after  the  fiood,  we  cannot  tell ;  bat  there 
can  be  little  doubt  that  Abraham  was  favored  with  a  vision  of  Jehovah  in  thia 
manner.  The  language  of  Stephen  would  of  itself  imply  as  much :  *'  The  God  of 
glory  appeared  unto  our  father  Abraham,  when  he  was  in  Mesopotamia."  Acts  vii,  S. 
It  seems,  therefore,  that  Abraham  was  called  to  leave  his  father's  hooae,  as  Mosea 
was  to  return  to  Egypt,  by  a  vision  of  the  shekmah.  The  father  of  the  fidtfafU  had 
other  similar  revelations.  When  he  received  the  covenant  of  circmneinoii,  th« 
appearance  was  so  glorious  that  he  "  fell  on  his  face,  and  God  talked  with  him  ;** 
and  on  the  occasion  of  his  memorable  intercession  for  Sodom,  after "  the  mtt 
turned  their  fiuses  firom  thence,  and  went  toward  Sodom,  Abraham  stood  yet  before 
the  Lord.'*  Gen.  xvii,  i-3 ;  xviii,  22.  Patrick.  When  Moses,  therefore,  saw  Ae 
glorious  flame  in  the  bush  at  Sinai,  strange  as  was  the  sight,  it  was  only  a  retnra  of 
that  special  Divine  Presence  which  had  been  manifested  at  the  beginning,  and  widi 
which  his  fiithers  had  been  favored. 

But  the  display  of  this  glory  in  the  tabemade  was  permanent  As  the  aanctoaiy 
was  called  not  merely  a  tent,  but  mish-kahn,  a  "  dwelling,'*  so  thia  m«wtfi|i^^;^ 
of  Jehovah  was  not  a  visit,  but  a  residence.  This  was  one  of  the  l^g^iest  privikgH 
of  this  dispensation ;  and  hence  the  apostle,  in  hia  emmieratifm  of  tiie  prew|t>tim 
of  the  elected  people,  says,  **  To  whom  pertainetii  tho  ftdoptkm,  and  Ae  ghn^  aaft 
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the  coyenantB,  and  the  giving  of  the  law,**  &c  Bom.  ix,  4.  ( See  Lawman  on  iU  She- 
kmah  ;  Kitta^s  ChfdopoBdia ;  Hal^s  dmmclogy^  vol  ii,  p.  24 ;  and  Patnd^n  Commentary,) 

NoTB  38,  page  105.— The  Levitical  Prietihood, 

Thb  appointm^it  of  this  priesthood  by  the  special  and  immediate  command  of 
God,  constituted  one  of  the  most  remarkable  and  important  institutions  of  the 
Hebrew  dispensation.  By  the  erection  of  the  tabernacle,  Jehovah  had  prepared  his 
dweUing-place  \  in  the  glorious  shekinah,  he  had  taken  possession  of  jt }  and  by 
this  priesthood,  he  appointed  his  ministers,  and  prescribed  the  times  and  manner  in 
whidi  they  should  have  access  unto  him.  This  privilege  was  enjoyed  by  all  the 
priests,  who,  in  their  regular  course,  went  twice  every  day  into  ^e  holy  place  to 
peiform  the  service  of  the  sanctuary.  No  other  individual  might  presume  to  enter 
this  palace  of  the  great  King.  But  on  one  day  in  every  year,  the  high  priest  was 
permitted  to  enter  into  the  inner  sanctuary, — the  holy  of  holies.  Here  he  sprinkled 
the  blood  of  atonement  on  the  propitiatory,  and  stood  in  the  immediate  presence  of 
the  shekinah  of  God. 

In  comparison  with  any  religious  distinction  previously  experienced  by  fallen 
man,  die  Jewish  priesthood  appears  before  us  invested  with  paramount  dignity  and 
privilege.  Their  appointment  to  this  sacred  office  by  God^s  command,  their  privilege 
of  access  unto  him,  their  duty  to  pronounce  the  divine  blessing  upon  the  assembled 
worshipers,  and  especially  their  being  an  evident  living  type  of  the  great  Bedeemer^ — 
all  this  attested  the  dignity  of  this  sacerdotal  institution. 

Note  39,  page  107— T%«  Urim  and  Tkummim, 

Thb  words  ZTIrim  and  Thummim  may  be  rendered  "lights  and  perfections,**  or, 
*  the  shining  and  the  perfect**  The  Septnagint  reading  of  Exodus  xxviii,  30,  Is, 
**  Thon  shalt  put  the  Manifestation  and  the  Truth  on  the  oracle  of  judgment;  and 
it  shall  be  on  the  breast  of  Aaron,  when  he  goes  into  the  holy  place  before  the 
Lord :  and  Aaron  shall  bear  the  judgments  of  the  children  of  Israel  on  his  breast 
before  the  Lord  continually."  {Sir  L.  C.  L.  Bruntoti'e  Translation.)  But  this  language 
does  not  cast  much  light  upon  the  nature  of  this  remarkable  gift,  which  still  remains 
shrouded  in  great  obscurity,  both  in  respect  of  what  it  was,  and  also  as  to  the 
manner  in  which  it  was  used.  A  brief  examination  of  the  principal  opinions  which 
have  been  put  forth  on  this  difficult  subject,  will  afford  the  best  information 
respecting  it. 

Some  have  supposed  that  the  terms  "  Urim  and  Thummim  **  are  used  in  refer- 
ence to  the  gems  on  which  the  names  of  the  tribes  were  engraved,  and  should  be 
understood  as  specifying  the  quality  and  purity  of  these  precious  stones.  To  sup- 
port this  notion,  it  is  urged  that  when  these  terms  are  employed  the  stones  are  not 
mentioned,  and  vice  versa.  As,  for  instance,  in  Exodus  xxxix,  lU-21,  there  Is  no 
mention  of  the  Urim  and  Thummim,  although  the  passage  contains  a  very  particu- 
lar account  of  the  breastplate ;  while  in  Leviticus  viii,  8,  these  words  are  found, 
and  the  gems  are  not  mentioned.  But  to  this  it  seems  a  sufficient  answer  to  state, 
that  the  first-named  text  describes  the  curious  works  wrought  by  Bazaleel  and 
Aholibah ;  while  the  other  applies  to  the  investiture  of  Aaron  after  all  those 
things  had  been  made.  In  the  former,  therefore,  the  Urim  is  not  named,  because 
it  was  not  made  by  these  cunning  workmen;  in  the  latter,  the  stones  arc  not 
particularized,  because  the  term  "  breastplate  **  was  a  specific  name  for  the  entire 
article,  including  the  cloth,  the' gold,  and  die  gems.  In  fact,  this  apparent  discrepancy 
arises  from  the  exactitude  of  Scripture  language,  in  stating  so  precisely  what  was 
done  by  Moses,  and  what  by  the  workmen. 
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A  second  opinion,  and  one  which  has  obtained  extensive  corrency  and  credit,  is, 
that  the  Urim  and  Thommim  were  two  small  images  of  the  two  Tirtues  or  powers, 
and  that  these  were  placed  in  a  ponch,  or  kind  of  pocket,  in  the  breastplate,  and 
gave  oracular  answers  to  the  questions  propounded  by  the  high  priest  This  notion 
was  gravely  put  forth  by  Fhilo  Judieus,  and  has  been  frequently  advocated  by  later 
writers.  But  to  this  also  there  appears  to  be  an  insuperable  objection.  That  in  a 
religion,  the  first  principle  of  which  condemned  and  reprobated  all  images,  and 
every  pretended  material  likeness  of  Deity,  there  should  have  been  imageM  appointed 
to  give  oracular  replies,  which  were  imbued  with  the  prescience  of  God,  and  clothed 
with  the  authority  of  his  name,  is  utterly  incredible.  The  notion  is  therefore,  as 
Dr.  Spencer  says  of  it,  "  a  Talmudical  camel  which  no  one  that  is  in  his  wits  can 
ever  swallow." 

A  third  doctrine  entertained  on  this  subject  makes  the  Urim  and  Thnmmlm  to 
consist  in  a  peculiar  radiance,  or  shining  light,  with  which  certain  of  the  letters  en- 
graven on  the  high  priest's  breastplate  were  invested  when  a  question  had  been  put; 
so  that  these  luminous  characters  being  arranged  gave  the  answer  to  t)ie  inquiry. 
This  idea  has  the  express  sanction  of  Josephus.  But  here,  ag^n,  there  are  insur- 
mountable obstacles  to  our  receiving  the  solution  ofiered  by  the  Jewish  historian. 

It  may  bo  freely  admitted  that  some  answers  are  recorded  to  have  been  given  by 
Urim  which  might  have  been  communicated  by  this  means.  When,  for  instance, 
after  the  death  of  Joshua,  the  people  of  Israel  inquired  of  the  Lord,  saying,  **  Who 
shall  go  up  for  us  against  the  Canaanites  first,  to  fight  against  them !"  the  answer 
was,  "  Judah  shall  go  up."  Judges  i,  1,  2.  Now  it  would  in  this  case  be  regarded 
as  a  sufficient  answer,  if  the  word  "  Judah'*  on  the  breastplate  stood  out  with  a 
bright  shining  light.  And  so,  when  David  inquired  whether  he  should  ^go  up  into 
any  of  the  cities  of  Judah,"  the  response  was,  n^9>  "  Go  up."  2  Sam.  ii,  1.  This 
might  also  have  been  indicated  by  the  lustre  of  these  letters.  But  in  other  cases 
this  mode  could  not  have  possibly  given  a  reply.  An  instance  of  this  is  found  in 
2  Samuel  v,  23,  24,  where  the  explicit  and  detailed  directions  communicated  could 
not  by  any  possibility  have  been  represented  by  all  the  letters  in  the  breas^late. 
But,  besides  this,  in  the  greater  number  of  cases,  we  have,  on  this  theory,  an  in- 
superable difficulty  in  the  correct  adjustment  of  the  letters.  When  the  answer  con- 
sisted of  several  words,  admitting  the  letters  giving  the  reply  to  stand  out  with  a 
bright  light,  how  were  they  to  be  arranged  ?  Which  was  to  be  read  first,  and  which 
last  ?  No  other  answer  has  been  given  to  this  difficulty,  than  that  the  high  priest 
was  enabled  to  do  this  under  the  influence  of  the  plenary  spirit  of  prophecy.  But 
it  will  be  evident  that  this  solution  is  utterly  inadmissible ;  for,  if  we  have  to  frU 
back  on  the  communication  of  the  prophetic  spirit  to  the  high  priest,  the  Urim  and 
Thnmmim  is  thereby  quite  superseded ;  for  this  would  be  sufficient  of  itself  to  give 
any  answer,  or  to  solve  any  difficulty.  This  theory  is  therefore,  when  fiuriy  tested, 
found  to  be  unworthy  of  confidence. 

There  is  yet  another  opinion  on  this  subject  Jahn  and  Michaelia  regard  Ae 
Urim  and  Thnmmim  as  a  sacred  lot  They  suppose  it  probable  that  three  stones 
were  used,  on  one  of  which  was  engraved  *)$,  "Yes,"  on  another  Il3,  "No,"  Ae 
third  having  no  inscription ;  and  that  the  question  was  always  so  pnt  tiiat  if  any  m- 
ply  were  Touchsafed,  it  might  be  given  by  a  simple  negative  or  afirmative.  Bat 
the  Urim  and  Thnmmim,  the  glory  of  that  glorious  dispensation,  most  have  hen 
something  more  than  a  common  lot  It  is  impossiUe  diat  the  answers  recoided  la 
Scripture,  and  which  have  been  already  referred  to,  coidd  have  been  thai  gii 

Amid  all  this  conflict  of  opinion,  it  seems  snfficiently  evident  that  the 
were  given  in  andible  voice  firom  the  holy  oracle,  and  that  te  laciaaljilatij,  beaiiiv 
as  it  did  the  names  of  the  twelve  tribes,  invealed  the  high  prieit  with  Ui  Ime  iifit* 
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sentatiTe  character,  and  thus  enabled  him  saccewfnlly  to  ask  counsel  of  God.  (See 
Frideanx's  Connection,  Ann.  534;  Kitto^s  Cjdopadia,  art  Urim;  l^chaelis's  Com- 
mentary, art  315;  Jahn's  Archdsologia,  art  369;  Jenning's  Jewish  Antiqaities, 
pp.  156-162;  Calmet's  Dictionaiy,  tub  voce,) 


Note  40,  page  114. — Harmony  of  the  Moeaie  Lowe, 

For  the  purpose  of  affording  a  condensed  yiew  of  tiie  institotions  of  the  Hebrew 
religion,  we  transcribe  the  following 

HABMONT  OF  THE  MOSAIC  LAW, 


▲BBAMOED  UNDEft  TBOPSR  HEADS,  WITH  REFERENCES  TO  THE  SBTERAL  FARTS  OF  THE  FERTA- 
TEUCH,  WHERE  THE  RESFECTIVE  LAWS  OCCUR.  FROM  A  MARUSCRIFT  IR  THE  LDRART  OF 
ST.  JOHN  RAFTIST*S  OOLLB&E,  FRSSERTED  BT  ARCHBISBOF  LAUD. 

THE  FHLST  CLASS. 

THE  MORAL  LAW,  WRITTEN  ON  THE  TWO  TABLES,  CONTAQaNO  THE  TEN  OOMMANDMSHTS. 

Tha  Flnt  TaUe,  which  includes 

20. 13. 


Exodus, 
chap. 


Leviticiu, 
chap. 


Numbers, 
chi^. 


The  first  commandment . . . 
The  second  commandment 


20.  23.  34.     19.  26.  18. 


The  third  commandment . . . 
The  fourth  commandment  .< 


20,  23. 
( 20.  23. 31. 
'(     34,35. 


The  Second  Table,  which  indades 

The  fifth  commandment 20.  22. 

The  sixth  commandment 90. 

The  serenih  commandment ...  20. 

The  eighth  commandment ....  20.  22. 

The  ninth  commandment 20.  23. 

The  tenth  commandment 20. 

The  sum  of  both  tables 


19. 23.  26. 


19. 
19. 
18,19. 
19. 
19. 

•  «  •  • 

19. 


THE  SECOND  CLASS. 


THE  CEREMONIAL  LAW. 


Of  the  holj  place 

Of  the  matter  and  structure  of 
the  tabernacle 

Of  the  instruments  of  the  same, 
riz., 

Of  the  layer  of  brass 

The  altar  of  burnt-offerings  . . . 

The  altar  of  incense 

The  candlestick  of  pure  gold  . . 

The  table  of  show-bread 

The  ark 

Of  the  priests  and  their  vest- 
ments^ for  Glory  and  Beauty 


20. 
25,26, 
35. 


17. 


(25, 
127. 


30. 

27. 

30. 

25. 
25,26. 
25,26. 

28. 


1 


Defateron. 
chap. 

5,6. 

4,5r6,7,8. 

11,12,13. 

5, 6. 10. 

5. 


5. 
5. 
5.23. 
5. 
5. 
5. 
6. 


12. 
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Bzodniy        L0Titkni| 


Of  tfie  chooeing  of  the  Lgfites 

Of  the  priettfl' office  in  general 

Of  their  office  in  teaching .... 

Of  their  office  in  blessing .... 

Of  their  office  in  offering;  which 

function,  largely  spreading  it- 
self,  is   divided    into   these 

heads: — 

What  the  sacrifices  onght  to  be         

Offhe  oontinnalfire .... 

Of  the  manner  of  the  bnmt- 

ofierings.. ............ ....  .... 

Of  the  manner  of  the  peace- 

offisrings.... ........ ......         •••• 

Of  the  manner  of  the  sacrifices, 

aoeording    to    their   several 

kinds,  viz., 
For  sin  committed  through  ig- 
norance of  the  law .... 

For  sin  conmiitted  through  ijg^ 

noranoeof  thefiMt •••. 

For  sin  committed  wittingly, 

yet  not  through  impiety  ....  .... 

The  special  law  of  sacrifices  for 

sin .... 

Of  things  belonging  to  the  sac- 
rifices.............. ......  .... 

Of  the  show-bread .... 

Of  the  lamps 27. 

Oftfie  sweet  incense 30. 

Of  tfie  use  of  ordinary  oblations, 

mhtanoi  there  were  several 

kinds  observed  by  the  priests : 
Of  the  consecration  d  the  hig^ 

priest,  and  other  priests 29,  SO. 

Of  the  consecration  and  office 

of  the  Levites .... 

Of  the  dwellings  of  the  Levites         ... .• 
Of  the  anointing  of  the  altar, 

and  all  tfie  instruments  of  the 

tabemade 29,30. 

Of  the  continual  daily  sacrifice 
Of  the  continual  Sabbath-day's 

sacrifice 

Of  the  solemn  sacrifices  fat 

fisast-days,  which  were  divers, 

and  had  peculiar  rites,  distin* 

goiilied  into  tiiese  chapten, 


Nnmboif 
diap. 

18.  8.  8. 
3.18. 


19.  10. 


•t 


DcntooB. 
chap. 


18.  12.  17. 
31. 


6. 


22. 
6. 

6,7. 

8.7. 


15. 17. 


4. 

5. 

5.7. 

6. 

5. 

6,7. 

2.  6.  7. 

15. 

24. 

24. 

8 

6.  & 


8. 
35. 


2a 

28. 
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Biodu,  LevHku, 

OftnuDpen ....  

Of  kaknd*,  v   beginningi  of 

monlhs — 

Of  tb«  Ibreo  molt  (deinn  fbMti 

in  general 33.34.  SS. 

Oflhofeut  of  pwiorer {  "'m**'}        "■ 

Ofthefeutofpentecoit 33,  Si.  33. 

OfthefeutofUbaitiuJes 33.34.  33. 

Of  the  feut  of  blowing  the  Iniin- 

peti S3. 

Of  the  feaat  of  expiUioQ 30.  16.13. 

Offlnt-fmiU aa,S3.S4.  3. 

Oftiflua 31. 

Of  fniiM  growing,  »nd  not  eaten 

of                  1»- 

OftheflnMion 13.93.34 

OftheBabbukalTM' >>.  SS. 

OfAejeaf  of  jubilee 8S. 

Of  TOWS  in  ^neral 87. 

Wh&Iptiwai  oagiitnottoniake 

'Vhat  thing!  CMUMt  b«  vowed 31. 

Of  rcdtrnplion  of  vowfl 37. 

OfdWTOWIoftiieNKMritM .... 

Of  tbe  lawi  prt^Mi  for  the 

prieMi,Tii., 

Ofpoilolioae 33. 

Of  the  high  priral's  monrning..          ....  31. 

Of  hismUTiago 31. 

■Of  ihc  mouraing  of  ihcordinaiy 

prie-t,                  31. 

Of  ihtir  nuuriage .•-•  SI. 

Of  Ihor  boing  fottiidden  tbeoM 

ofwin«,*c. 10- 

Of  wnctificd  meats — .-       {      33.    ' ) 

Of  the  office  of  tbsLevitec — 


Other  promiscuous  Mremonial 

Of  unclpiinness  in  general 16.  IB. 

Of  DndunnnusB  in  meati,  tIi., 

Of  blood Oen.9         ».  T.  17. 10. 

Of  fat..                      8.»- 

Ofdeadeanxwei »-  H- 

Olber  sntatti,  and  diTen  kindi 

of  liring  creatures 11.30. 

Of  UDclcanncM  Id  the  iuoe  of 

wed  and  blood 1S.1>- 
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Exodus,        Lerttiaif,         Nnmben,        Denteroii. 
chap.  €h»f»  €h»f.  cbap. 

In  the  dead  bodies  of  men  ....  ....  ....  19. 

In  the  leprosy ....  13,14.  5.                 S4. 

Of  circumcision Gen.  17  12. 

Of  the  water  of  expiation ....  ....  9. 

Of  the  monming  of  the  Israel- 
ites   ....  19.  ....                14. 

Ofmixtores ....  19.  ....               S3. 

Of  their  garments ;  and  writing 

the  law  priTatelj ....  •-••  15.           6. 11. 2S. 

Of  young  birds  not  to  be  taken 

with  the  dam... ....... ....  ....  ....  ....               9S. 

Of  their  paddle-staves ....  ....  ....              SS. 

THE  THIRD  CLASS. 

THE  POLITICAL  LAW. 

The  magistrate  is  the  keeper  of  the  precepts  of  both  tables,  and  to  hare  xespect  to 
human  society;  therefore  the  Political  Laws  of  the  Israelites  are  refiured  to 
both  the  tables,  and  are  to  be  reduced  to  the  seyeral  precepts  of 

THE  MOBAL  LAW. 

Laws  referred  to  the  First  Table;  namely ^ 

» 

J.  To  the  First  and  Second  CommandmentSf  viz^ 

EzoduB,  Leriticas,  Nnmben,  Dgutwoo. 

chap.  chapw  dmp,  chap. 

Of  idolaters  and  apostates 22.  20.  ....  13. 1 7. 

Of  abolishing  idolatry 23.24  ....  33.  7.12. 

Of  diviners  and  false  prophets..          22.  19.20.  ....  18. 

Of  oovenants  with  o^er  gods .        23.34.  ....  ....  7. 

• 

JL  To  the  Third  Commandment^  vie., 

Of  blasphemies ....  24.  15. 

IIL  To  the  Fourth  Commandment,  viz^ 
Ofbreaking  the  Sabbath 31.35.  ....  15. 

Political  Laws  referred  to  the  Second  T<Me;  namely, 
1.  To  ihe  Fifth  Commandment,  viz,. 

Of  magistrates,  and  thehr  au- )     ,^  ^  n         j  I- 16.  H. 

tfiority \     ^^'^ "•       i       13. 

Of  the  power  of  fathers 21.  20.  ....  91. 

n.  To  the  Sixth  Comtnandmentf  viz.,  ^ 

Of  capital  punishments  in  gene- 

rai  •••.••*•...............  ....  ....  ....  SI.  is. 

Of  willful  murder 91.  94.  85.  19. 

Of  manslaughter,  unwittin^y 

committed ;  and  of  the  cities 

ofxefoge 91.  ....  8(k         19.91.91 
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Szodoi,  Leviticiu,  Numbers,  Deateron. 

chap.  chap.  chap.  chap. 

Of  heinous  injarj 21.  24.  ....  25. 

Of  punishments,  not  eapital ...          ....  ....  ....  25. 

Of  the  law  of  war ....  ....  ....  20.23. 

m.  To  ih€  Seventh  Commandment^  viz,, 

Of  nnlawfnl marriages ....  18. 2C.  ....  7.22. 

Offomication 19.  23. 

Of  whoredom 22.  21.  22. 

Of  adnlteiy  and  jealousy ....  19,20.  5.  22. 

Of  copula^km  against  nature  ..          22.  18.20. 

Of .  divorcements ....  ....  ....  24. 

Other  matrimonial  laws  ......          21.  18.20.  ....       |  ^^' «*' ^' 

(        25. 

IV.  To  the  Eighth  Commandment,  viz,, 

Ofthe  punishments  of  thefts...          22.  ....  5. 

Of  sacrilege Joshua  7 

Ofnot  injuring  strangers 22.23.  19.  ....  10. 

Ofnot  defrauding  hirelings....          ....  19.  ....  26.25 

Of  just  weights ....  19.  ....  25. 

Of  remoTing  the  landmark. .. .          ....  ....  ....  19. 

Oflostgoods 22. 

Of  stray  cattle 22,23.  ....  ....  22. 

Of  corrupted  judgments 23.  19.  ....  16.24 

Of  fire,  breaking  out  by  chance  22. 

Of  men-stealing ....  ....  ....  24. 

Of  the  fngitire  senrant ....  ....  ....  23. 

Of  gathering  fruiu 19.23.  ....  83,24. 

Of  contracts,  viz., 

Of  borrowing.... ....  ..•• ....          ....  .•••  ....  15. 

Of  the  pledge 22.  ....  24. 

Ofusury 22.  85.  ....  23. 

Ofselling 81.  26.  ....  15. 

Of  a  thing  lent 22. 

Of  a  thing  committed  to  be  kept         82. 

Ofheirs « •-••  ...•          i       v^        ) 


21. 


y.  To  the  Ninth  Commandment,  viz 


•» 


Of  witnesses ....  5.  ....             17.19. 

The  establishhig  ofthe  political 

law    .....................  ....  ....  ....                   4. 

The  establishing  of  the  diyfaie  )  (6. 11.  29. 

lawingeneral )  •""•  -••  ""•  I    30.81. 

.  4.  5,  6,  7. 

From  the  dignity  ofthe  lawgiver  ....  1 9,  20. 28.  15. 


r  4,  &,  6,  7, 

<  8.  10.  26, 

<  27. 


From  the  excellency  of  the  lawB        ....  ....  ....  4f96, 
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From  the  threateniDgs. 


Exodiu,        Levitiois, 

NmnbttTSy 

DontaraiL 

chap.              chap. 

chap. 

chap. 
(  4,  5,  6,  7. 

"•2;«'(i8.«i. 

«  «  «  • 

.          mj     ■—■J     w|      .  . 

{  10, 11. 12, 
(        28. 
r   4.7.11. 

2d.                 26. 

«  •  •  • 

<  27.28,29, 
(       30. 

CrUka  BibUea. 

Note  41,  page  129. — Hu  Onrnndt  on  tokieh  the  ffebreuft  claimed  a  Bight  to 

PatHline, 

Thb  learned  Michaelis  contends  that  the  Israelites  claimed  the  possenion  of  this 
land  as  a  matter  of  right,  becanse  "  Palestine  had,  from  time  immemorial,  been  aland 
of  Hebrew  herdsmen,  and  the  Israelites,  who  had  never  abandoned  their  right  to  it, 
claimed  it  again  of  the  Canaanites,  as  nnlawiiil  possessors."  ("CbmtffenlarMt,"  toL  i, 
art  xxxi.)  Without  going  at  length  into  the  professor's  argument,  we  maj  satisly 
oorselyes  bj  insisting  on  two  facts  which  we  regard  as  dedsiye.  First  Tlie 
ancestors  of  the  Israelites  did  not  claim  prior  or  exdnsire  possession  of  Palestine 
in  respect  of  the  Canaanites.  On  the  contrary,  Moses  is  careful  to  inform  us  that, 
at  the  time  of  Abraham's  sojourn  there,  "  the  Canaanites  were  then  in  the  land." 
Qen.  xii,  6 ;  xiii,  7.  If  priority  of  occupation,  therefore,  has  any  weight,  it  evidently 
belonged  to  the  Canaanites.  Abraham,  it  is  freely  admitted,  traveled  throng  the 
country  entirely  independent  of  the  petty  princes  or  kings  of  Palestine ;  but  it  is 
equally  true  that  he  and  his  sons  dwelt  here  "  as  in  a  strange  country,  and  con- 
fessed that  they  were  strangers  and  pilgrims."  Heb.  xi,  9-lS.  In  flust,  the  wiiole 
scope  of  the  apostle's  argument  is  based  on  the  circumstance  that  Abndiam  and 
his  sons  had  no  inheritance  in  Canaan.  And,  Secondly,  In  exact  accordance  with 
this  fact,  not  only  did  Abraham  not  daim  exclusive  possession  of  the  coontry,  bat 
he  acknowledged  that  this  right  belonged  to  the  Canaanites.  No  more  oonvindog 
proof  of  this  can  be  required  than  that  which  is  furnished  by  the  fiict  of  his  baying 
the  field  of  Machpelah.  If  he  regarded  his  right  to  any  part  of  the  soil  as  equal  to 
theirs,  why  did  he  say  to  the  sons  of  Hcth  % — ^"  I  am  a  stranger  and  a  sojoamer 
with  you :  give  me  a  possession  of  a  burying-place  with  you,  that  I  may  bwy  my 
dead  out  of  my  sight"  Gen.  xxiii,  4.  But  it  may  be  ad^cd,  "  On  what  principle^ 
then,  can  the  conduct  of  the  Israelites  be  justified  ?  Or,  by  what  anthoritj  did  they 
invade  Canaan,  and  destroy  its  inhabitants  ?"  The  reply  is  simple  and  explidt: 
The  land  was  given  them  by  God ;  and  given  them,  not  only  that  the  Divine  pur- 
pose respecting  them  might  be  accomplished,  but  also  as  a  just  punishment  of  Uie 
sins  of  the  Canaanites.  Hence  the  reason  given  for  the  delay  which  took  place  was 
this: ''The  iniquity  of  the  Amorite  is  not  yet  fUl."  Gen.  xv,  16.  This  Divine  gift 
was  the  warrant  for  the  invasion  of  the  land ;  and  the  means  by  which  possession 
was  obtained  were  suitable  and  conmiensurate.  Not  only  was  the  martial  power  of 
the  Israelites  unequal  to  the  task,  but  in  every  stage  of  the  war  God  proved,  Ij 
repeated  miraculous  interpositions,  that  this  was  not  simply  a  conflict  bawuta 
nations  in  the  ordinary  sense,  but  a  just  punishment  inflicted  by  Divine  Justice  (A 
a  wicked  people.  There  is  therefore  really  no  more  difficulty  in  rooondllDg  tte 
destruction  of  the  Canaanites  with  the  Divine  Goodness,  nor,  hi  fiict,  so  mn^  •■ 
meets  us  in  the  destruction  of  Lisbon  or  of  Catania  by  eartfaqoakes.  TUs  mk 
strikingly  shown  hi  the  events  which  happened  to  the  XsraeDtei  fmgmirfltrtf^y  n^ 
die  iU!  of  Jttidia 
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Note  42,  page  130.— TA/r  Gibeonitea. 

It  is  a  very  remarkable  fact,  that  those  apparentlj  tririal  and  accidental  drcnm- 
stanoes  which  are  found  in  connection  yHih  this  portion  of  the  history  of  the 
Hebrews,  are,  when  considered  in  their  connection  and  results,  of  the  highest  im- 
portance. Such  is  the  case  with  this  historical  incident  respecting  the  Gibeonites. 
The  Israelites  were  prone  to  forget  God,  to  throw  off  the  authority  of  his  law ;  oft- 
repeated  miraculous  interposition  became  therefore  necessary,  in  order  to  preserve 
in  the  public  mind  a  knowledge  of  Jehovah,  and  a  remembrance  of  that  covonant- 
&vor  by  which  he  gave  them  possession  of  Canaan.  Nor  is  it  easy  to  conceive  of 
any  event  or  circumstance,  which  could  be  made  so  prominent  and  permanent  a 
memorial  of  the  mighty  interposition  of  God  on  behalf  of  the  Hebrew  people,  as  was 
this  subjection  of  the  Gibeonites.  Through  all  succeeding  generations,  as  long  as 
any  descendant  of  this  Canaanitish  tribe  remained  as  a  servile  attendant  on  thfl 
sanctuary,  so  long  would  the  Israelites  have  before  them  a  living  proof  of  the  early 
history  of  their  nation  as  recorded  in  their  sacred  books ;  a  standhig  demonstration 
of  the  miraculous  interposition  by  which  the  nation  was  planted,  and  grew  up  into 
power.  Just  as  the  Jews  at  this  day  present  a  perpetual  proof  of  the  truth  of 
Holy  Scripture  to  Gentile  nations ;  so  did  the  servitude  of  the  Gibeonites  attest  to 
the  Hebrews  the  authenticity  of  their  early  histoxy,  and  establish  the  great  &ct  of 
their  oovenaat  relation  to  J^ovah. 

Note  43,  page  131. — The  miraetdoua  HaU-tUmM, 

Spxcuultioks,  more  curious  than  either  reasonable  or  useful,  have  been  raised 
respecting  the  nature  of  these  ^  stones," — whether  they  were  real  stones,  or  haiL  Aa 
laige  stony  substances  have  been  known  to  fall  from  the  clouds  on  many  occasions, 
and  in  various  ports  of  the  world,  it  has  been  contended  that  the  miracle  recorded 
hero  consisted  in  the  showering  down  of  such  stones  upon  the  routed  Canaanites. 
This  does  not,  however,  appear  probable.  Neither  sacred  nor  profane  history  con- 
tains any  account  of  such  a  fall  of  meteoric  stones  as  would  be  fatal  to  an  army. 
Although,  in  a  miracle  like  this,  it  may  be  thought  unreasonable  to  look  for  any 
precedent  to  aid  us  in  its  explanation,  it  is  important  to  consider  that  the  miracu- 
lous interpositions  of  God  in  behalf  of  his  people  were  usually  effected  with  the 
least  possible  disturbance  of  the  ordinary  operations  of  nature ;  and  therefore,  as  in 
the  explanation  of  holy  writ  it  is  not  allowable  to  interpose  a  miracle  unless  the  text 
clearly  and  unequivocally  demands  it,  so  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  miraculous 
action  ought  not  to  bo  unnecessarily  magnified.  If  the  narrative  before  us  be 
considered  under  the  guidance  of  this  sound  principle,  it  will  be  found  to  teadi 
that  an  extraordinary  and  miraculous  fall  of  hail  was  made  so  destructive  to  the 
enemies  of  Israel,  that  a  greater  number  perished  from  this  cause  than  by  the  sword. 
The  soundness  of  this  interpretation  is  confirmed  by  the  fact,  that  the  destructive 
character  of  the  agency  is  ascribed  to  the  size  of  the  stones, — ^*^  great  stones." 
Now,  if  meteoric  substances  had  been  meant,  this  term  would  have  been  improper; 
for  the  average  size  of  those  stones  has  not  been  in  any  way  determined :  and  so 
would  it  have  been  unnecessary ;  for  stones  of  this  kind,  of  whatever  size,  Mling 
firom  a  great  height,  would  be  sufficiently  destructive.  But  this  term,  which,  on  any 
other  hypothesis,  is  purely  expletive,  b^somes  full  of  meaning,  if  an  extraordinary 
Ml  of  hail  was  intended ;  for,  in  that  case,  it  would  be  highly  necessary  to  mentioa 
the  great  size  of  the  stones  in  order  to  account  for  the  fatal  effects  which  they  •pay- 
dnced.  That  this  instrument  might  occasion  such  destruction,  is  proved  by  the  fiMt, 
that  the  plague  of  hail  was  one  of  the  most  minoos  of  the  inflictioiis  on  Egypt 
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Note  44,  page  132.— 7*A«  Mirade  ofjaahua. 

ScABCBLT  anj  UiCt  related  in  Holy  Scripture  has  attracted  more  attentum,  orgireii 
rise  to  greater  dirersity  of  opinion,  than  this.  If  the  authoriaed  English  version  of 
this  passage  may  bo  taken  as  a  faithful  exponent  of  the  sacred  text,  then  we  have 
here  a  plain  account  of  a  very  stupendous  miracle,  wrought  by  the  immediate  power 
of  Jehovah,  at  the  supplication  of  his  senrant,  for  the  deliverance  of  Israel  and  the 
total  destruction  of  their  enemies.  But  this  is  doubted,  or  denied ;  and  it  is  alleged 
that  this  interpretation  of  the  sacred  writer  not  only  gives  a  very  improbable  naira* 
tive,  but  that  it  contains  statements  philosophically  false. 

It  becomes  necessary,  therefore,  to  look  carefully  at  the  whole  case,  and  endeavor 
to  understand  the  true  import  of  the  account  The  facts  are  indisputable.  Joshua, 
while  atGilgal,  received  a  message  from  the  Gibeonites,  who  had  so  craftily  induced 
him  to  make  a  league  with  them,  stating  that  the  kings  of  the  Amorites  bad  gathered 
their  forces  together  against  Gibcon,  and  imploring  him  to  come  to  their  rescue. 
Joshua  X,  €.  Joshua  perceived  the  importance  of  saving  this  laige  and  strong 
town  from  falling  into  the  hands  of  his  enemies ;  so  he  "  ascended  from  GUgal  ^ 
this  is  literally  correct ;  for,  in  the  course  of  this  march,  he  would  have  to  croes  the 
high  ridge  of  hills  whidi  ^n  from  north  to  south  through  the  centre  of  the  conntiy. 
Joshua  would  therefore  have  to  ascend  continually  from  the  plains  of  Jeridio,  until 
he  had  passed  Gibeah,  and  attained  the  summit  near  Ramah.  Here  he  would  be 
dose  npon  Gibeon,  which  lay  just  below  on  the  west  side.  With  this  advantage  of 
ground,  and  assured  of  victory  by  special  revelation  from  Jehovah,  Joshua  suddenly 
assailed  the  combined  army  of  the  Amorites,  who,  terrified  and  broken  by  thk 
unexpected  assault,  gave  way,  and  fled  down  the  valley  which  runs  to  the  north  of 
Gibeon  westward,  toward  Beth-horon.  At  this  point,  the  Lord  fongfat  for  lanel  by 
showering  down  great  hail-stones  npon  the  Amorites ;  so  that  greater  nmnben 
perished  from  this  cause  than  from  the  sword.  In  the  midst  of  this  sncoetsfU  con- 
flict, Joshua  is  represented  as  speaking  unto  the  Lord  in  the  sight  of  all  Israel, 
"*  Sun,  stand  thou  still  npon  Gibeon ;  and  thou,  moon,  in  the  valley  of  Ajalon  f 
and  we  are  told,  "  The  sun  stood  still,  and  the  moon  stayed,  untU  the  people  had 
avenged  themselves  upon  their  enemies  ;**  and  again,  that  **  there  was  no  day  like  thtt 
before  it  or  afier  it,  that  the  Lord  hearkened  unto  the  voice  of  a  man :  for  the  Lord 
fought  for  Israel.**  Verses  12-14. 

Now  where  is  the  improbability  of  this  account,  even  upon  the  soppoaitioii  thai 
the  sun  and  moon  were  arrested  in  theu:  course  ?  It  is  objected  that  the  ooeaaioii 
did  not  justify  a  mirade.  Tet  a  mirade  was  certainly  wrought ;  for  no  critieal 
torture  can  prevent  the  text  from  saying,  ^  There  has  been  no  day  like  unlo  tbati 
dther  before  it  or  after  it,  as  to  the  Lord's  hearkening  to  the  voice  of  a  man;  for 
the  Lord  himself  fought  for  Israel.**  This  is  the  version  given  by  a  idiolar,  who 
rejects  the  authorized  reading,  and  disbelieves  that  the  course  of  the  sun  waa  affected. 
Yet  how  does  this  reading  obviate  the  difficulty  ?  We  are  told,  '^Bj  tlie  Loid^ 
fighting  for  Israel  f  but,  then,  this  was  in  answer  to  the  prayer  of  hia  aervaat,  and 
to  such  an  extent  as  rendered  this  day  more  remarkable  in  the  annals  of  the  wotld 
than  any  other.  It  must  therefore  have  been  a  miraculous  interpoaitioii  of  tfat 
highest  order ;  and,  consequently,  nothing  is  gained.  Those  who  object  to  the 
rally  recdved  sense  of  the  passage,  must  be  called  upon  to  remembw  that  St 
in  a  sacred  record  of  the  marvdous  interpodtiona  of  God  in  bdialf  of  hia 
people ;  and  they  muat  admit  that  it  makes  this  day  pre-emhient  for  aome  gnat 
intvpoaition ;  and  before  they  can  hope  to  aet  ande  the  meaning  wliidi  J^mUk 
antiquity,  as  well  as  the  wfade  body  of  Christian  divines,  (with  veiyfofr  ezeepCkNHj 
haT«  teen  in  this  text,  ti^y  must  flnda  aeoae  whidi wQl  jvHify tidt iwdmUIi 
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enoominm,  which,  amid  the  reoordfl  of  Moses  and  Elijah,  of  Isaiah  and  Daniel,  shall 
make  this  daj,  on  account  of  the  answer  granted  to  the  prayer  of  Joshua,  in  some 
essential  particular,  without  a  precedent  in  the  whole  of  the  Diyine  administration ; 
for  there  "  has  been  no  day  like  unto  that  before  it  or  after  it" 
•  But  if  the  words  of  l|ie  text  do  not  teach  us  that  the  relatiye  position  of  the  sun 
with  respect  to  the  earth  was  for  awhile  supematurallj  fixed,  so  as  to  produce  an 
elongation  of  the  day,  what  was  the  object  of  Joshua's  address  %  And  why  did  he 
refer  to  the  sun  and  moon  at  all  1  Those  who  take  the  view  to  which  we  object, 
say  that,  in  an  address  to  the  Israelites,  the  Hebrew  leader  apostrophizes  the  sun, 
declaring  that  he  should  not  go  down  until  he  had  witnessed  their  triumph  over  the 
Canaanites;  and  that,  when  it  is  said,  "  The  sun  stood  still,"  it  is  meant  that,  being 
in  the  meridian,  his  slight  apparent  motion  made  scarcely  any  perceptible  difference 
in  the  position  of  shadows  1  In  proof  of  this,  we  are  told  that  the  ancient  Jews  re- 
garded the  sun  as  stationary  firom  half-past  eleyen  to  half-past  twelve  every  day! 
And  this  mode  of  interpretation  is  supposed  to  rescue  the  narrative  from  difficulty ! 
But,  to  receive  this  emendation,  we  must  believe  that,  in  the  midst  of  a  desperate 
conflict,  when  the  cause  of  Israel  required  the  extermination  of  the  foe  which  had 
just  at  this  time  given  way  before  the  arms  of  Israel  and  the  miraculous  hail-storm, — 
Joshua,  amid  all  the  tumult  of  battle,  proceeds  to  harangue  his  men ;  and  in  the 
course  of  his  speech  makes  a  poetical  allusion  to  the  sun,  as  staying  to  witness  their 
triumph  ]  and  that  afterward,  when  the  conflict  is  over,  and  Joshua,  laying  aside  the 
sword  of  the  general  for  the  pen  of  the  historian,  and  narrating  the  events  of  this 
.wonderful  day,  under  the  inspiration  of  the  Spirit  of  God,  writes,  "  So  the  sun  stood 
still  in  the  midst  of  heaven,"^he  means  to  teach  all  posterity,  that  the  apparent 
motion  of  the  sun  is  scarcely  perceptible,  and  that  shadows  do  not  change  much  for 
about  an  hour  at  mid-day  1  Those  who  regard  this  as  freeing  the  text  from  diffi- 
culty, and  the  narrative  from  improbability,  may  adopt  it ;  on  our  own  mind  it  has 
the  very  opposite  effect 

But  it  is  said  that  this  account,  taken  in  the  usual  sense  of  language,  is  unphilo- 
sophical  and  incorrect  This  has  been  often  urged,  and  is  frequently  admitted.  Tet 
it  does  not  appear  to  be  certain,  even  if  no  further  explanation  could  be  offered. 
At  the  crisis  of  the  conflict  Joshua  saw  the  moon  sinking  in  the  west  over  the  val- 
ley of  Ajalon,  while  the  sun  stood  over  Gibeon  farther  east :  knowing  that  darkness 
would  cover  the  retreat  of  his  enemies,  he  prayed  to  Jehovah,  and  implored  that 
these  luminaries  might  retain  these  relative  positions  with  respect  to  the  earth. 
This  was  the  spirit  of  the  address,  and  the  language  in  which  it  was  enunciated  was 
popular,  but  appropriate ;  and  the  word  prevailed,  the  sun  and  moon  retained  these 
relative  positions.  And  as  nothing  could  be  more  out  of  place  on  such  an  occasion 
than  scientiflc  niceties,  even  if  Joshua  had  known  ihem,  the  language  seems  to  be 
suitable  and  correct 

But  a  critical  attention  to  the  original  terms  removes  this  alleged  difficulty.  That 
the  grammatical  sense  of  the  Hebrew  words  fully  bears  out  the  authorized  transla- 
tion in  teaching  the  cessation  of  the  apparent  motion  of  the  sun,  is  admitted  by  those 
■who  are  most  opposed  to  this  interpretation.  One  of  these  observes,  "  As  to  our 
passage,  its  poetiod  character  would,  in  the  flrst  place,  seem  to  us  to  demand  the 
rendering '  to  stand  still  ;*  and  that,  in  the  second  place,  this  rendering  is  linguisti- 
cally admissible,  appears  from  the  Book  of  Joshua  itself;  for,  chap,  x,  IS,  the  verb 
ib^P  *  to  cease  doing,'  *  to  arrest  a  peculiar  course,'  *  to  stand  stfll,*  (Gen.  xxix,  S5 ; 
XXX,  9 ;  1  Sam.  xx,  38 ;  Hab.  iii,  11,)  *  to  stand  £ut,'  *  to  remain  immovable,*  (Psalm 
xxxiii,  9, 11,  &c.,)  is  used  as  a  substitute  for  &}a^,  and  the  identical  meaning  of  both 
terms,  therefore,  is  clearly  proved." — Journal  of  Sacred  Literahtrey  No.  V,  p.  145.  But, 
while  the  proper  application  of  these  tenns  to  the  cessation  of  motion  is  thus  folly 
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admitted,  it  miut  be  shown  that  the  ideal  meaning  of  ddh-mam  goes  beyond  this. 
Dr.  Lee  explains  it  bj  '*  was  domb,  silent,  quiet,  inactive ;"  and  hence  Dr.  daike 
observes,  "  The  terms  in  this  command  are  worthj  of  particnlar  note :  Joshna  does 
not  say  to  the  son,  *  Stand  still,'  as  if  he  had  conceived  him  to  be  running  his  race  round 
the  earth;  but,  *  Be  silent^^  or  inactive;  that  is,  as  I  under8ta||(i  it,  *  Restrain  thy  influ- 
ence ;  no  longer  act  upon  the  earth,  to  cause  it  to  revolve  round  its  axis ;'  a  mode 
of  speech  which  is  certainly  consistent  with  the  strictest  astronomical  knowledge; 
and  the  writer  of  the  account,  whether  Joshua  himself,  or  the  author  of  the  Bo(^ 
of  Jasher,  in  relating  the  consequence  of  this  command,  is  equally  accurate,  using  a 
word  widely  different  when  he  speaks  of  the  effect  the  retention  of  the  solar  influence 
had  on  the  moon  ^  in  the  first  case  the  sun  was  eUent^  or  inactive^  WM  dom;  in  the 
latter,  the  moon  stood  stiU^  112^  amad.  The  standing  stUl  of  the  moon,  or  its  contin- 
uance above  the  horizon,  would  be  the  natural  effect  of  the  cessation  of  the  solar 
influence,  which  obliged  the  earth  to  discontinue  her  diurnal  rotation,  which,  of 
course,  would  arrest  the  moon :  and  thus  both  it  and  the  sun  were  kept  above  the 
horizon,  probably  for  the  space  of  a  whole  day. 

"  Persons  who  are  no  fHends  to  Divine  revelation,  say,  *  that  the  account  given 
of  this  miracle  supposes  the  earth  to  be  in  the  centre  of  the  system,  and  the  sun 
movable ;  and,  as  this  is  demonstrably  a  false  philosophy,  consequently,  the  histoiT 
was  never  dictated  by  the  Spirit  of  truth.'  Others,  in  answer,  say,  *  that  the  Holy 
Spirit  condescends  to  accommodate  himself  to  the  apprehensions  of  the  vulgar.  The 
Israelites  would  naturally  have  imagined  that  Joshua  was  deranged,  had  he  bid  the 
earth  stand  stilly  which,  they  grant,  would  have  been  the  most  accurate  and  philoso- 
phical mode  of  command  on  this  occasion.'  But,  with  due  deference  both  to 
objectors  and  defenders^  I  must  assert,  that  such  a  form  of  speech  on  such  an  occasion 
would  have  been  utterly  unphiheophic ;  and  that  the  expressions  found  in  the  text 
are  such  as  Sir  Isaac  Newton  himself  might  have  denominated,  everything  consi- 
dered, elegant,  correct,  and  sublime.  Nor  docs  it  at  all  appear,  that  the  prejudices 
of  the  vulgar  were  considered  on  this  occasion  j  nor  is  there  a  word  here,  when  pro- 
perly understood,  that  is  inconsistent  with  the  purest  axiom  of  the  soundest  philo- 
sophy ;  and  certainly  nothing  that  implies  any  contradiction.  I  grant,  that  when 
people  have  to  do  with  astronomical  and  philosophical  matters,  then  the  terms  of 
science  may  be  accommodated  to  their  apprehensions :  it  is  on  this  ground  that  Sir 
Isaac  Newton  himself  speaks  of  the  rising  and  setting  of  the  sun,  though  all  genuine 
philosophers  know  that  these  appearances  are  produced  by  the  rotation  of  the  &aik 
on  its  own  axis,  ^m  west  to  east.  But,  when  matters  of  this  kind  are  to  be  trans- 
acted between  God  and  his  prophets,  as  in  the  above  case,  then  subjects  relative  to 
philosophy  are  conceived  in  their  proper  terms,  and  expressed  according  to  their 
own  nature. 

"  It  is  vain  to  cry  out,  and  say,  *  Such  a  cessation  of  motion  in  one  planet  could 
m>t  take  place  without  disordering  all  the  rest.'  This  I  deny;  and  those  who  assert 
it,  neither  know  the  Scripture  nor  the  power  of  God:  therefore,  they  do  greatly  en. 
That  the  day  was  pretematurally  lengthened,  is  a  Scripture  fact  That  it  was  so  br 
a  miracle,  is  asserted ;  and  whether  that  mirade  was  wrought  as  above  steitei,  is  a 
matter  of  little  consequence ;  the  thing  is  a  Scripture  fact,  whether  we  know  the 
modus  operandi  or  not  I  need  scarcely  add,  that  the  command  ofJoekua  to  the  mm  k 
to  be  understood  as  a  prayer  to  God,  (from  whom  the  sun  derived  his  being  i^ 
his  continuance,)  that  the  efiect  might  be  what  is  expressed  in  ihe  command;  and 
therefore  it  is  said,  verse  14,  that '  thb  Lohd  hxabkenxd  to  the  toicx  of  a  max, 
fir  the  Lard  fought  for  IsnuU'^-'Dr.  A.  Clarh^s  Commentary,  Joshua  x. 

From  a  careful  examination  of  the  whole  case,  it  thereibre  appean,  tfiatyiriiatevir 
difiiciiUiM  may  be  found  to  exist  in  this  pait  of  the  namtiTie,  ttqr  an  lij  bo 
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obriated  or  diminished  by  adopting  a  rationlditic  mode  of  interpretation ;  that,  in 
fsct,  the  miracoloufl  agency,  so  plainly  asserted  in  the  authorized  translation,  most 
be  admitted,  in  order  to  obtain  the  true  sense  of  the  sacred  narratiye. 

Note  46,  page  135. — Two  TVibea  o/AmorUea  expelled  by  the  Momett. 

This  portion  of  Scripture  deserves  very  serious  attention.  The  words  communi- 
cated dirough  Moses  express,  in  dear  and  unambiguous  terms,  a  promise  that  the 
Lord  would,  by  means  of  annoying  and  destructive  insects,  actually  compel  some 
of  the  inhabitants  of  Canaan  to  emigrate  to  other  lands.  And  what  was  thus  pro- 
phetically promised  is,  by  the  words  of  Joshua,  declared  to  have  been  fully  effected. 
The  veteran  leader  of  Israel,  in  his  last  address  to  the  people,  when  reminding  them 
of  the  fiEuthfulness  of  Jehovah,  and  of  the  mighty  interpositions  of  his  power  in  their 
behalf,  refers  to  the  expulsion  of  two  kings  of  the  Amorites,  by  the  agency  of  the 
hornet,  without  the  aid  of  Hebrew  arms,  as  a  well-known  and  fblly  recognized  fact 
According  to  the  Jewish  commentaries  of  B.  Nachman,  one  of  these  nations  "  was 
the  Girgashites,  who  retired  into  Africa,  fearing  the  power  of  Gk)d."  And  Proco- 
pius,  in  his  History  of  the  Vandals,  mentions  an  ancient  inscription,  in  Mauritania 
Tingitana,  stating,  "  We  are  Canaanites  flying  from  the  face  of  Joshua,  the  son  of 
Nun,  the  robber."  Whatever  importance  may  be  attached  to  these  statements,  it  is 
certain  that  the  Girgashites  are  included  in  the  list  of  the  seven  devoted  nations, 
either  to  be  driven  out  or  destroyed  by  the  Israelites.  Gen.  xv,  20,  21 ;  Deut.  vii,  1 ; 
Joshua  iii,  10;  xxiv,  11.  It  is  also  a  fact,  that  the  name  of  this  people  is  not  found 
in  the  enumeration  of  those  nations  which  were  to  be  utterly  destroyed,  (Deut  xx, 
17,)  although  the  other  six  are  specially  set  forth;  nor  does  it  occur  among  the 
names  of  those  among  whom,  in  disobedience  to  the  Divine  command,  the  Israelites 
lived  and  intermarried.  So  that,  while  the  sacred  text  says  that  two  tribes  were 
driven  out  by  the  hornet,  and  Afridin  tradition  alleges  that  one  of  these,  at  least, 
found  refuge  in  the  country  around  the  Phenician  colony  of  Carthage,  Jewish  tra- 
dition defines  the  people  thus  expelled  as  the  Girgashites ;  and  all  this  appears  to  be 
confirmed  by  the  fact,  that,  although  this  was  one  of  the  doomed  nations,  it  does  not 
appear  to  have  been  entirely  destroyed,  nor  yet  to  have  remained  in  the  land. 

The  hornet,  which  is  spoken  of  as  the  instrument  by  which  the  expulsion  of  this 
people  was  effected,  although  in  size  not  much  larger  than  a  bee,  is  said  to  be  a  most 
destructive  creature,  capable  of  Inflicting  severe  injury,  even  on  the  rhinoceros  and 
the  elephant,  and  of  destroying  the  smaller  animals,  not  excepting  the  camel,  whose 
fikin  is  so  hard  and  well  defended  with  hair.  The  vindictive  power  that  presided 
over  this  dreadful  scourge  was  worshiped,  at  Ekron,  through  fear,  (the  reigning 
motive  of  Pagan  superstition,)  under  the  title  of  Baalzebub,  *'  Master  of  the  Hornet" 
It  is  not  improbable  that  this  idolatry  arose  at  the  time  of  the  expulsion  of  the  Gir- 
gashites, and  among  the  neighboring  tribes,  under  a  dread  of  being  visited  with  a 
similar  calamity.— (See  Hales's  Chronology,  vol.  ii,pp.  263-265.) 

Note  46,  page  145. — Relative  Chronology  of  the  War  mth  Beiyamin, 

Although  these  events  are  related  in  the  latter  part  of  the  Book  of  Judges,  we  are 
fully  warranted  in  placing  their  occurrence  soon  after  the  death  of  Joshua.  The  fol- 
lowing (among  other)  reasons  justify  this  course : — 1.  When  these  events  occurred, 
the  tribe  of  Dan  had  not  obtained  a  settled  location.  2.  Fhinehas,  the  son  of  Elcazar, 
was  alive  at  the  thne  of  the  battle  of  Gibeah.  (Judges  xx,  28.)  3.  The  wickedness 
at  Gibeah  is  spoken  of  as  the  first  open  iniquity  of  IsraeL  Hosea  x,  9. 
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NoiB  47,  page  146.^JSxUiU  oftht  Auikority  oftMaJudgn, 

It  is  a  qaestlon  which  has  been  scarcely  touched  by  bibb'cal  critics,  but  which  is 
nerertheless  of  great  importance  to  a  clear  understanding  of  diis  part  of  sacred  his- 
tory, how  far  these  several  subjogations,  and  the  aathority  of  the  several  judges  wlio 
obtained  deliverance  ibr  Israel,  extended.  When,  for  instance,  we  are  told  that  this 
eastern  king  was  *^  served"  by  "  the  children  of  Israel,"  are  we  to  understand  that  his 
tyranny  extended  from  Dan  to  Beershcba  ?  There  does  not  appear  to  be  any  ground 
for  such  an  opinion.  It  seems  very  unreasonable  to  suppose,  that  his  authority 
could  have  reached  those  Hebrews  who  dwelt  among  the  Philistines  and  Amorites 
of  the  west,  or  the  Canaanites  and  Sidonians  of  the  north.  On  the  contrary, 
it  may  be  taken  as  an  undoubted  fact,  that  the  whole  land  which  had  been 
promised  to  Israel,  was  never  brought  completely  under  one  government  before  the 
time  of  David.  The  several  servitudes,  tlicrefore,  must  be  regarded  as  affecting  in 
succession  various  important  portions  of  the  land,  and,  consequently,  the  conre- 
sponding  tribes  of  Israel  by  which  these  were  occupied.  Cusha-rishathaim,  there- 
fore, may  be  regarded  as  having  subdued  the  Israelites  who  dwelt  in  the  districts 
east  of  the  Jordan,  and,  probably,  also,  some  who  occupied  the  western  banks  of 
that  river. 

Note  48,  page  148.^The  Home  of  Heber. 

Thb  case  of  Jael  afibrds  information  respecting  some  important  circnmstances  in 
the  history  and  manners  of  this  period.  Moses  informs  us,  that  when  Jethro,  his 
father-in-law,  and  other  members  of  the  family,  visited  him  in  the  wilderness,  he  en- 
treated Hobab,  the  son  of  Jethro,  to  accompany  the  Israelites  in  their  journey.  Ho- 
bab  at  first  refused,  and  Moses  repeated  his  request  with  still  greater  ui^gency ;  bat 
the  sacred  narrative  does  not  state  whether  the  son  of  Jethro  was  prevailed  upon  to 
accompany  Moses,  or  still  persisted  in  his  refus^.  The  former  seems  to  be  rather 
implied ;  for  the  history  proceeds  inmicdiately  to  say,  "  And  they  departed  from  the 
mount  of  the  Lord  three  days'  journey,"  &c.  Num.  x,  29-33.  But  the  question 
which  is  thus  left  uncertain  by  Moses,  is,  by  the  narration  of  the  victory  of  Deborah 
and  Barak,  deariy  and  fully  solved.  We  are  here  told,  that  Heber,  the  Kenite,  who 
was  descended  from  Jethro,  dwelt  at  this  time  in  **  the  plain  of  Zaanaim,  whidi  is 
by  Kedeah."  Judges  iv,  1 1 .  This  fact  removes  all  doubt  as  to  the  conduct  of  llobab, 
and  shows  that  he  accompanied  the  Israelites  in  their  journey ;  and  that,  although 
.his  family  were  kept  entirely  distinct  and  separate  from  the  descendants  of  Jacob, 
they  took  up  their  residence  in  the  land  of  Canaan. 

But  this  incident  also  casts  light  upon  the  manners  and  civil  polity  of  this  age. 
It  shows  that  this  branch  of  the  Kenite  family,  after  their  location  in  Palestine,  still 
adhered  to  their  primitive  nomadic  manner  of  life :  they  lived  in  tents.  And  the 
drcnmstance  of  Sisera's  seeking  concealment  in  the  tent  of  the  wifb  of  Heber,  shows 
that  the  patriarchal  mode  of  life,  ^riiich  made  this  place  one  of  perf^  privacy  and 
seclusion,  still  prevailed. 

It  is  further  worthy  of  remark,  that  the  house  of  Heber  was  regarded  as  of  snIB- 
dent  importance  to  be  exempted  from  the  impending  or  existing  conision  between 
Jabin  and  the  children  of  Inrael ;  **  for  there  was  peace  between  Jabin  tfaa  king  of 
Hasor  and  the  house  of  Heber  the  Kenite."  Jndges  iv,  17. 

Note  40,  page  l^^^The  Sin  and  PuntMhrnent  of  BethrtkemtA. 

Thshb  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  sin  consisted  in  the  piylng  coriosi^  of  these  per 
sons;  who  had  forgotten  that  these  sacred  things  were  in  the  Immediate  oara  of  Ood, 
And  that,  being  consecrated  to  him,  it  iras  profone  in  them  to  donbi  his  protecdag 
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care;  and  still  more  so,  to  open  the  holj  ark.  The  principal  difficulty  in  this  paa- 
tage,  howeyer,  is  the  statement  gtren  in  the  authorised  yenioo  respecting  the  nmn* 
ber  of  men  slain  on  diis  occasion:  "Even  he  smote  of  the  people  fiftj  thousand  and 
threescore  and  ten  men."  1  Sam.  yi,  19.  The  improbability  that  so  large  a  number 
of  men  as  is  here  spedfled  could  hare  been  slain  out  of  the  population  of  a  small 
country  town,  has  been  admitted  on  all  hands ;  and  yarions  ingenious  efforts  have 
been  made  to  make  the  text  speak  some  other  meaning.  Bochart  proposed  to  insert 
the  preposition  jj,  "out  of  j"  and  thus  to  read,  "seyenty  men.  (to  wit,)  fifty  out  op 
a  thousand."*  Le  Clerc  proposes  the  same  unanthorijsed  addition  in  another  place ; 
dius  rendering  the  text, ''  Seyen^  men  out  of  fifty  thousand."  Bishop  Patrick 
adopts  Bochart^s  rendering,  at  most "  reasonable."  Kennicott  giyes  a  literal  trans 
lation  of  the  Hebrew  text,  thus :  "  And  he  smote  among  the  men  of  Beth-sbemesh, 
because  they  looked  into  the  ark  of  Jehoyah ;  eyen  he  smote  among  the  people 
0XTE1ITT  MBK,  TirTT  THOUSAND  MBN."  This  Icamed  Hebraist,  in  a  yery  length- 
ened argument,  seems  to  show,  that  of  these  two  numbers  one  is  an  interpolation : 
it  will  be  perceiyed,  they  are  not  joined  by  a  conjunction,  as  would  be  "  absolutely 
necessary,  in  order  to  make  of  the  two  one  sum  total."  And,  having  inferred  that 
one  of  these  numbers  has  been  erroneously  inserted  into  the  text,  he  concludes,  as 
fifty  thousand  appears  to  be  a  yery  improbable  number,  that  "■  seventy  "  was  the  cor- 
rect reading. 

In  8iq>port  of  this  it  is  urged,  that  Josephus  has  precisely  this  number :  "  But  the 
anger  and  indignation  of  God  pursued  them ;  so  that  he  slew  seventy  men  of  the 
village  of  Beth-shemesh." — Antiquities,  lib.  vi,  cap.  i,  sect  4.  A  similar  number  is 
found  in  the  sacred  text  in  an  old  manuscript  of  particular  excellence,  between  five 
and  six  hundred  years  old,  in  the  University  of  Oxford ;  which  has,  **  He  smote 
among  the  people  seventy  men,  and  the  people  lamented."  Nor  is  this  the  only  in- 
stance in  whidi  old  manuscripts  retain  the  number  seventy,  omitting  entirely  the 
fifty  thousand. 

But  what  appears  decisive  as  to  the  meaning  of  the  text,  is  the  fiict  that,  after  re- 
cording this  destruction,  the  sacred  writer  proceeds  to  say,  that  "  the  people  lament- 
ed," and  **  the  men  of  Beth-shemesh"  sent  a  message  to  Kiijath-jearim.  Now,  if 
^sij  thousand  men  had  been  slain,  the  people  could  not  have  remained,  the  men  would 
not  have  been  alive.  The  context,  theref<Mne,  renders  it  indisputable,  that  the  smaller 
number  (seventy)  wae  originally  in  the  text  alone,  and  gives  the  meaning  of  the 
sacred  writer:  in  what  manner  the  alteration  was  introduced,  it  is  not  necessaiy  to 
decide. 

Note  60,  page  169. — Samuel  and  the  PhUistinee. 

It  is  not  easy  to  define  the  exact  import  of  this  text  A  few  years  after  the  event' 
here  recoided,  we  find  the  Fhilistuies  holding  garrisons  in  the  country,  and  exer- 
cising a  tyranny  so  complete,  that  they  permitted  no  smith  to  remain  in  all  the  land 
of  Israel ;  but  compelled  the  Hebrews  to  go  to  the  country  of  the  Philistines  to  ob- 
tain instruments  of  iron  for  agricultural  purposes.  When  it  is  remembered  that  this 
took  place  in  "  the  days  of  Samuel,"  it  seems  clear  that  the  text  under  consideration 
cannot  mean  that  the  Philistines  were  driven  out  of  the  country,  and  exercised  no 
more  authority  over  Israel  during  the  remainder  of  Samuel's  life.  Nor  is  it  probable 
that  the  country  was  now  perfectly  delivered,  and  that  the  Philistines  afterward 
made  renewed  aggressions  upon  it  The  passage,  as  explained  by  the  general 
course  of  the  history,  appears  to  teach  us  this, — ^that  the  cities  of  which  the  Philis- 
tines had  taken  possession  during  this  irruption,  were  retaken  by  the  Israelites  after 
this  miraculous  victory ;  and  that,  although  the  Philistines  hetd  several  posts  in  the 
country,  and  exercised  authority  over  Uie  Israelites  who  resided  in  those  pots  of 
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the  land  bordering  npon  PhOisda,  they  never  mmrched  a  hostile  force  into  the  laad 
of  Israel,  nor  attempted  to  revenge  this  defeat,  or  repair  ita  conseqnenoet,  daring  the 
whole  of  the  time  that  Samuel  discharged  the  daties  of  chief  magistnte. 

Note  61,  page  169.^Thejwiicial  Circuit  of  Samuel. 

FaoM  this  statement  it  has  been  generally  supposed  that,  while  Samnel  ordinarily 
heard  causes  and  judged  the  people  at  his  residence  in  Ramah,  he  went  annually  to 
the  more  important  to|m8,  in  distant  districts ;  that,  by  administering  justice  in  the 
several  parts  of  the  country,  disorder  might  be  more  effectually  diecked,  and  griev- 
ances more  easily  redressed.  But  when  it  is  known  that,  while  the  length  of  the 
land  of  Israel,  from  Mount  Hermon  in  the  north,  to  Kadesh-Bamea  in  the  south, 
was  one  hundred  and  eighty  miles,  and  its  average  breadth  about  sixty-five  miles; 
Bethel  was  but  five  miles  from  Ramah,  Mizpch  less  than  four,  and  Gilgal  about 
seventeen ;  it  will  be  admitted  that  the  ol^ject  of  the  prophet  in  itinerating  to  those 
places  could  not  have  been  for  the  purpose  of  placing  the  scat  of  judgment  at  the 
most  convenient  distance  from  the  several  great  sections  of  the  population. 

Yet  this  appears  to  have  been  the  opinion  of  Dr.  Adam  Clarke,  who,  on  this  text, 
says,  "*  When  he  vras  at  Bethel,  the  tribe  of  Ephraim  and  all  the  northern  parts  of 
the  country  could  attend  him ;  when  at  Gilgal,  the  tribe  of  Benjamin  and  those  be- 
yond Jordan  might  have  cosy  access  to  him ;  and  when  at  Mizpeh,  he  was  within 
reach  of  Judah,  Simeon,  and  God."  But  is  it  probable  that  Samuel  would  leave  his 
homo  at  Ramah,  to  go  five  miles  to  Bethel  to  judge  the  people  there,  for  the  con- 
venience of  the  northern  tribes,  when  the  inhabitants  of  Dan  would  then  be  ninety 
miles  distant  ?  or,  that  he  would  remove  his  court  four  miles  to  Mizpeh,  when  there 
was  then  an  Inhabited  territory  extending  forty  miles  farther  to  the  south  1  Surely, 
if  Jndoh  and  Gad  could  easily  wait  upon  the  prophet  at  Mizpeh,  they  might,  with- 
out difficulty,  have  gone  four  miles  farther  to  Ramah ;  and  if  £phraim  could  crane 
to  Bethel,  tlicy  might  go  five  miles  farther,  to  meet  the  judge  at  his  home.  It  seems, 
therefore,  that  this  circuit  could  not  have  been  taken  merely  for  the  sake  of  placing 
the  seat  of  judgment  nearer  the  residence  of  the  people ;  consequently,  we  must  in- 
quire whether  this  institution  of  Samuel  cannot  be  accounted  for  on  other  grounds. 

When  it  is  remembered  that  Bethel  was  the  scene  of  the  most  glorious  revelations 
which  were  made  by  Jehovah  to  the  founder  of  the  Hebrew  nation ;  that  Gilgal  was 
the  first  resting-place  of  the  ark,  and  wliere  the  tabernacle  was  first  raised  after  the 
passage  of  the  Jordan ;  ond  that  Mizpeh  was  the  site  selected  for  holding  the  most 
solemn  assemblies  of  the  people.;  it  seems  reasonable  to  conclude,  that  Samuel 
chose  to  fix  his  scat  of  judgment  alternately  at  these  places,  that  he  might  thus  have 
an  opportunity  of  recalling  public  attention  to  the  most  prominent  and  affecting  facts 
in  the  history  of  the  Hebrew  people,  and  of  enforcing  on  their  mind  the  importance 
of  their  steady  devotedness  to  the  God  of  their  fkthers.  (For  the  geography  of 
Mizpeh,  Gilgal,  and  Ramah,  see  Robinson  and  Wilson.) 

Note  62,  page  170. — The  Sehoolt  of  the  PropheU. 

The  origin  and  character  of  these  schools  are  subjects  which,  notwithstanding  tbe 
labor  and  learning  that  have  been  spent  in  their  investigation,  are  still  veiled  in  mifdi 
obscurity.  The  prophetical  office,  as  it  existed  under  the  Mosaic  economy,  was  evi- 
dently designed  to  be  a  great  and  influential  element  in  the  theocracy.  When  the 
])eoplc  rcbcUiously  murmured  against  the  administration  of  Moses,  instead  tX 
strengthening  the  hands  of  his  servant  by  larger  temporal  powers,  as  might  have 
been  done,  God  was  pleased  to  meet  the  case  by  a  religions  provisioo ;  and  seventy 
men  were  divinely  inspired  to  uphold  {he  authority  of  Qod  and  of  his  aerrant,  I7 
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speaking  under  the  influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit  to  the  people.  From  this  time  this 
dass  of  religions  teachers  was  maintained;  and  even  in  the  darkest  periods  of 
Hebrew  histoid,  God  left  not  himself  without  inspired  witnesses  to  the  truth  of  his 
revelation,  and  the  spirituality  of  his  religion.  But  in  what  manner  new  members 
were  added  to  the  number  of  these  extraordinary  ministers,  we  are  not  informed. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  was  by  special  Divine  appointment;  but  whether  this 
was  preceded  by  any  particular  training  or  education,  is  not  told  us  until  the  time 
of  Samuel. 

During  the  administration  of  this  inspired  judge,  we  read  of  companies  of  prophets 
living  together,  and  acting  in  concert,  under  the  direction  of  Samuel,  in  a  manner 
which  has  led  to  the  universal  conviction,  that  these  several  companies  were  so  many 
schools  of  young  men,  taught  and  disciplined  under  the  direction  of  Samuel,  and 
other  aged  prophets  who  succeeded  him ;  and  that  firom  these,  ordinarily,  (although 
not  always,)  the  prophets  were  selected  by  God,  through  the  communication  to  them 
of  the  gift  of  inspiration.  Both  the  rule  and  the  exception  are  proved  in  the  account 
which  Amos  gives  of  himself:  '*I  was  no  prophet,  neither  was  I  a  prophet's  son; 
but  I  was  an  herdman,  and  a  gatherer  of  sycamore  fruit :  and  the  Lord  took  me  as 
I  followed  the  flock,  and  the  Lord  said  unto  me.  Go,  prophesy  unto  my  people 
Israel."  Amos  vii,  14,  15.  This  statement  seems  clearly  to  s1k>w,  that  prophets 
were  usually  selected  from  **  the  sons  of  the  prophets,"  as  these  students  were  cidled ; 
(see  2  Kings  ii,  3,  5,  7,  15 ;)  but  that,  in  his  case,  the  rule  was  not  observed,  be  hav- 
ing been  divinely  called  from  his  labors  in  the  fleld. 

But  then  the  obvious  difficulty  presents  itself,  which  is  so  well  put  by  Stillingfleet: 
"  It  is  hard  to  conceive  what  influence  any  antecedent  and  preparatory  dispositions 
can  have  upon  receiving  the  prophetical  spirit"  Without  staying  to  notice  the 
re<inisttes  insisted  on  by  Jewish  writers,  the  absurdity  of  most  of  which  this  learned 
author  sufficiently  exposes,  we  may  refer  to  two,  which  he  regarded  as  important, — 
the  improvement  of  their  natural  faculties,  and  their  advancement  in  piety ;  but  to 
these  another  may  be  added,^«  thorough  acquaintance  witii  the  Mosaic  law. 

The  flrst  of  these  must  have  been  important,  in  an  age  and  country  where  means 
of  instruction  were  very  limited.  It  must  then  have  been  necessary  that  men  in- 
tended to  hold  such  a  position,  as  extraordinary  teachers  of  their  countrymen,  should 
themselves  be  rescued  from  gross  ignorance,  and  be  brought  under  the  influence  of 
real  religion.  The  whole  scope  of  the  narrative  goes  to  show  that  Samuel  labored 
to  supply  this  want 

But,  if  general  instruction  was  necessary,  it  was  still  more  important  that  the 
prophets  should  have  ample  and  correct  knowledge  of  those  revelations  which  were 
given  by  God  to  Moses,  as  the  basis  of  the  national  fidth.  If  we  may  judge  of  the 
teaching  of  the  prophets  from  the  character  of  those  portions  which  are  preserved  in 
the  Scriptures,  this  point  will  be  very  clear.  The  writings  of  all  the  prophets  con- 
stuitly  refer  to  the  law :  the  institution  of  the  order  was  certainly  for  the  purpose  of 
enforcing  the  spirit  of  the  Mosaic  covenant,  and  inducing  a  universal  obedience  to 
its  requirements.  It  must  therefbre,  have  been  necessary,  that  those  men  who  were 
to  sustain  this  office  should  be  well  instructed  in  the  law  of  Moses.  (Calmet  on  the 
Schools  of  the  Hebrews,  in  the  Journal  of  Sacred  literature  for  January,  1843. 
See  also  Stillingfleet's  Onginea  Sacray  vol.  i,  p.  191 ;  and  Stackhouse's  History  of  the 
Bible,  vol.  ii,  p.  122.) 

Note  63,  page  170.— The  Cause  of  Hebrew  Monarchy, 

Mant  reasons  have  been  assigned  for  this  great  change  in  the  political  constitittion 
of  the  Hebrews.    Some  have  said  that  it  was  occasioned  by  this  importance  irt^f^ 
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was  now  attached  to  Faleatme  bj  the  great  kingdomn  of  ABsyria  aad  Egypt;  otben, 
that  it  was  the  result  of  the  inooaTenienoes  found  insepanUe  from  the  irregular 
government  of  the  judges ;  wliile  a  third  class,  snpponng  that  tbe  Israelites  had, 
since  their  location  in  Palestine,  consolidated  their  institutions,  and  risen  in  their 
national  character  and  power,  speak  of  this  change  as  ^^  incident  to  the  progress  of 
society."  However  agreeable  these  views  may  be  to  the  popular  taste,  we  regard 
them  as  utterly  groundless.  There  may  be  some  truth  in  each  of  the  premises;  but 
neither  of  them  separately,  nor  all  united,  formed  the  great  reason  for  the  establish- 
ment of  monarchy.  This  is  to  be  found  in  the  necessity  which,  under  the  theocracy, 
existed  for  national  piety,  in  order  to  national  power.  Faithful  to  God,  one  should 
"  chase  a  thousand,  and  two  put  ten  thousand  to  flight."  But,  when  "  they  provoked 
him  to  jealousy  with  strange  gods,"  then  '^  the  sword  without,  and  terror  within," 
destroyed  them.  Deut.  xxxii,  30,  16,  25. 

While  the  elders  of  Israel  lamented  their  political  weakness  and  national  prostra- 
tion, two  ways  opened  before  them  as  means  to  an  improvement  in  public  affiurs. 
The  first  invited  them  to  give  their  hearts  to  God,  and,  uniting  their  influence  and 
exertions  to  the  efforts  of  the  prophet,  to  aim  at  a  peifoct  restoration  of  Hebrew 
prosperity  and  power,  by  means  of  a  thorough  revival  of  their  religion :  the  other 
was,  to  pass  by  the  peculiar  claims  and  privileges  of  the  theocracy,  and  to  fall  back 
upon  the  principles  and  policy  of  other  nations.  Unhappily  for  Israel  and  the 
world,  the  latter  was  adopted ;  and  hence,  when  the  prophet  lamented  over  this  de- 
cision before  God,  the  Lord  said,  ^*  They  have  not  rejected  thee,  but  they  have  re- 
jected MB."  1  Sam.  viii,  7. 

In  consequence  of  this,  the  world  never  saw  the  theocracy  in  action,  as  it  was 
divinely  intended  to  operate.  Unfaithful  to  their  glorious  vocation,  the  Hebrews 
chose  an  earthly  head,  and  placed  that  trust  in  their  king  and  their  sword  which 
should  have  been  centred  in  "  the  God  of  Jeshurun."  But  it  is  objected  that  Moses 
foresaw  this  change,  and  pointed  out  the  character  which  the  king  would  mamfosi, 
and  gave  directions  for  the  guidance  of  his  conduct  But  this  prophecy  does  not 
prove  that  the  establishment  of  monarchy  was  originally  a  part  of  iht  Divine  pur- 
pose. Moses  also  predicted  the  captivity  and  dispersion  of  Israel ;  but,  as  in  the 
ease  of  the  appointment  of  a  king,  these  prophecies  were  conditional ;  and  nothing 
but  the  unfaithfulness  and  iniquity  of  Israel  produced  the  certain  aceompUshmeat 
of  these  predictions. 

Note  64,  page  n4.^The  Threat  of  Nahash. 

The  excessive  and  apparently  unmeaning  character  of  this  cruelty  has  excited  con- 
siderable attention.  It  has  appeared  improbable,  if  the  haughty  Ammonite  bad 
been  disposed  to  maim  the  men  of  Jabesh-Gilead,  that  he  might  lay  it  for  a 
reproach  upon  all  Israel,  that  he  should  select  their  right  eyes  for  destmctioa.  But 
ancient  authors  afford  ample  explanation  of  the  difficulty.  Theodoret  sayi,  "A 
that  exposes  his  shield  to  the  enemy  with  his  lef^  hand,  diereby  hides  his  left  eye, 
and  looks  at  the  enemy  with  his  right  eye :  he,  therefore,  that  plucks  out  that  eyci 
makes  men  useless  in  war."  And  this  was  the  object  and  practice  of  Kahaah;  for 
Josephus  informs  us  that  **  he  put  out  the  right  eyes  of  those  that  either  deliverad 
themselves  to  him  upon  terms,  or  were  taken  by  him  in  war ;  and  this  he  did,  that^ 
when  their  left  eyes  were  covered  by  their  shields,  they  might  be  whoUy  useless  b 
war."  {Antiquitke,  book  vi,  chap,  v,  sect  1.) 

This  shows  the  object  of  the  threatening,  and  proves  thai  the  infliction  was 
intended  not  only  as  a  great  reproach  and  a  peipetual  badge  of  slaveiy,  but  also  as 
an  effectnal  means  of  preventing  them  firom  ever  after  revenging  the  ii^jniy^  or 
asserting  thefar  independence. 
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Note  66,  page  175. — PMie  andprvaaU  anoinHng  o/Kingi. 

It  ia  remaiiuible  that  in  lihe  case  of  David  this  double  anointing  was  pnnctilionsty 
complete.  At  the  first,  he  was  anointed  as  the  successor  ^  Sanl;  (1  Samuel 
xri,  1-^,  IS ;)  and  this  ceremonj  was  therefore  a  prirate  appointment  to  the  whole 
kingdom  of  the  Hebrew  people.  After  the  death  of  Saul,  apon  being  invited  to 
reig^  over  Jndah,  he  was  pnbliclj  anointed  as  king  over  that  tribe.  2  Sam.  ii,  4. 
Seven  years  afterward,  when  Ishbosheth  was  dead,  the  adhesion  of  the  eleven 
tribes  gave  David  the  government  of  the  whole  nation :  he  was  then  pablidj 
anointed  '*  king  over  IsraeL"  2  Sam.  v,  3.  Thns  the  public  ceremony  performed  at 
two  several  times  completed  his  acknowledged  inanguration  to  all  that  dominion  to 
which  he  had  been  privately  appointed. 

Note  66,  page  ll&.-^IHfficultiet  in  the  Scriptural  Narrative  of  D€tMt  Mffitrcmte 

on  hie  public  Career, 

Ths  difficnlties  contained  in  this  part  of  the  sacred  history  aie  very  great  The 
narrative,  as  it  now  stands  in  our  anthoriaed  English  version,  is  so  contradictory, 
that  all  attempts  to  explain  and  reconcile  the  conflicting  elements  have  ntteriy 
fiuled.  We  have,  for  instance,  an  account  of  Saul's  mental  malady,  and  of  Davld^ 
being  sent  for  to  play  before  him.  1  Sam.  xvi,  14-23.  This  circumstance  led  Said 
to  oonminnicate  repeatedly  with  Jesse;  and  his  partiality  for  David  became  so 
great,  that  he  desired  to  retain  him  peimanently  about  his  person,  and  raised  him 
to  be  his  armor-bearer.  And  yet,  immediately  afterward,  David  is  spoken  of  as  at 
home,  feeding  his  father^s  sheep ;  and,  what  is  still  more  extraordinary,  when  aettt 
by  his  fiither  to  carry  provision  to  his  brethren  in  the  army,  and  induced  by  the 
bravado  of  Goliath  to  offer  to  fight  that  ^utnt,  he  is  spoken  of  as  utterly  unknown 
to  Saul  and  his  attendants.  And  when,  after  the  victoxy,  David  was  presented  to 
the  king,  Saul  inquired  the  name  of  his  father,  and  acted  toward  him  as  if  he  hid 
never  before  had  any  knowledge  of  him  or  his  family.  These  and  other  difficulties 
have  been  regarded  as  insuperaUe.  To  remove  them,  and  restore  consistency  to  the 
narrative,  two  alternative  propositions  have  been  suggested.  First,  it  has  been 
proposed  to  transpose  the  passage,  1  Samuel  xvi,  14-23,  from  its  present  connec- 
tion, and  insert  it  between  the  ninth  and  tenth  verses  of  the  eighteenth  chapter. 
This  was  recommended  by  Bishop  Horsley,  and  is  adopted  by  Mr.  Townsend.  Tbd 
other  proposition  is  to  regard  1  Samnel  xvii,  12-31,  41,  50,  55-58,  as  interpo- 
lations, and  without  authority.  It  must  be  freely  admitted,  that  the  latter  course 
ought  never  to  be  resorted  to  except  in  a  case  of  clear  and  strong  necessity.  Tet 
we  are  compelled  to  acknowledge  that,  after  careful  investigation,  it  is  the  solutioA 
of  the  difficulty  to  which  the  whole  weight  of  evidence  inevitably  conducts  us.  Our 
limits  will  not  allow  an  extended  examination  of  this  question ;  which,  however, 
mainly  rests  upon  the  fact,  that  the  passages  referred  to  are  not  found  in  the 
Septuagint  All  the  copies  of  this  ancient  version,  except  the  Alexandrine,  omit 
them ;  and  this  copy  has  the  principal  passage  inserted  in  a  manner  which  proves 
that  it  was  not  in  the  text  firom  which  that  copy  was  transcribed.  The  authority  of 
the  Septuagint  is,  therefore,  decidedly  in  f^vor  of  regarding  these  sentences  as 
interpolations. 

In  a  case  of  this  kind,  perhaps  the  most  satisfactory  evidence  is  derived  from 
the  harmony  of  connection,  and  consecutive  sense,  which  the  nairative  presents 
when  the  doubtful  sentences  are  retained  or  omitted  In  this  respect  nothing  can 
be  more  complete  than  the  proof  of  interpolation.  In  r^ard  of  the  twenty  verses 
of  chapter  xvii,  if  tetained,  they  introduce  matter  not  only  irrelevant,  but  in  direct 
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oontndictioii  to  the  general  scope  of  the  narratiyc,  while  their  omission  makes  no 
break  in  the  sense.  Verse  11 :  "  When  Saul  and  all  Israel  hetfd  those  words  of 
the  Philistine,  they  were  dismayed,  and  greatly  afraid.**  Verse  32 :  **  David  said  to 
Sanl,  Let  no  man*s  heart  fail  because  of  him ;  thy  servant  will  go  and  fight  with  this 
Philistine."  **  No  connection  can  be  more  proper.  David  is  represented  as  being, 
at  that  time,  an  attendant  npon  the  king ;  and,  when  we  had  been  told  jnst  before, 
(chap,  xvi,  21,)  that  Saul  had  made  him  his  armor-bearer,  we  might  justly  expect 
to  find  him  with  him,  when  the  battle  was  set  in  array.**  The  same  propriety  of 
connection  is  found  in  the  narrative,  when  the  other  verses  are  omitted,  and  the 
whole  lustory  is  thus  rendered  clear  and  consistent  (See  Pilkington's  Bemaiks 
upon  several  Passages  of  Scripture,  sect,  xiv  ;  Kennicott*s  Second  Dissertation,  p. 
418 ;  and  Dr.  Adam  Clarke,  in  loco. 

Note  B7rfpagc  184. — The  Apparition  of  Samuel. 

This  part  of  the  narrative  has  given  rise  to  great  difference  of  opinion,  as  authors 
have  generally  dealt  with  it  according  to  their  bias  of  mind,  rather  than  by  a  fair 
induction  from  the  facts  detailed  in  the  history.  As  it  has  for  a  long  time  been 
rather  fashionable  to  decry  all  supernatural  appearances,  as  an  approximation  to 
witchcraft  *,  so  it  has  been  oflen  contended,  that  the  alleged  raising  of  Samuel  was 
a  trick,  an  imposture.  In  proceeding  to  the  investigation  of  this  singular  case,  it 
may  be  proper  to  observe,  that  the  inspired  author  of  the  Pentateuch  did  not  regard 
witchcraft  itself  as  a  cheat  or  a  trick.  However  wicked  human  commerce  with  evil 
spirits  might  be  considered,  it  is  always  spoken  of  as  real :  the  stringent  laws  whidi 
Moses  delivered  against  witchcraft,  divination,  enchantment,  and  every  similar  prae- 
tice,  afford  the  clearest  proof  that  the  sin  against  which  these  were  directed  was  not 
one  of  pretense  and  deception  merely,  but  of  deeper  turpitude  and  greater  guilt  Nor 
does  it  at  all  affect  the  cose,  to  object  that  multitudes  who  professed  these  superna- 
tural powers  were  impostors  and  false  deceivers :  the  answer  is,  that  the  laws  and 
history  of  the  Hebrews  demonstrate  the  possible  existence  of  the  crime.  Nor  is  the 
argument  of  greater  weight  which  rests  upon  the  Scriptural  declarations,  that  the 
efforts  of  diviners  were  utterly  unavailing  when  opposed  to  the  purpose  of  Jehovah. 
All  Satanic  agency  is  permitted,  and  must  always  be  regarded  as  suliJect  to  Divine 
control. 

It  does  not  appear,  therefore,  that  there  is  any  reason  for  our  pr^udging  the 
narrative,  by  assuming  the  impossibility  or  extreme  improbability  of  its  orc^iaiy 
and  natural  sense  being  the  true  meaning.  In  fiEu:t,  it  seems  impossible  to  allow  to 
Holy  Scripture  a  strict  definite  sense,  without  coming  to  the  conclusion  which  Dr. 
Adam  Clarke  has  fully  avowed,  namely,  "  There  is  a  possibility,  by  arts  not  strictly 
good,  to  evoke  and  have  intercourse  with  spirits  not  human ;  and  to  employ  la  a 
certain  limited  way  their  power  and  influence.*'- 

A  careful  investigation  of  the  whole  account  has  led  to  the  following,  as  a  proba* 
ble  solution  of  the  most  debatable  points.  This  person  is  truly  represented  at 
"  a  woman  who  had  a  familiar  spirit  ;**  literally,  "  mistress  of  the  OAv."  This  is  d» 
obvious  scope  of  the  narrative.  All  that  has  been  surmised  as  to  impoaitiQii  or 
deception  has  been  brought  to  the  Scripture :  there  is  no  reference  to  anything  of 
the  kind,  cither  directly  stated  or  reasonably  implied,  in  the  language  of  the  sacred 
writer.  Nor  does  a  critical  inquiry  into  the  grammatical  import  of  the  tertn  hero 
used  weaken  this  impression,  but  the  reverse ;  for,  instead  of  referring  to  any 
appearance  or  pretense,  it  applies  directly  to  the  acting  spirit  Paikhurat  saja,  **  On 
an  attentive  review,  I  think  the  singular  3lM  must,  in  the  following  teztf ,  Ler.  xx,  6; 
Deut  xviii,  11 ;  1  Sam.  xxviii,  7,  8,  denote  'the  evil  spkit  himself/  the  Dvn^ 
o^wvof,  *  spirit  of  divinatkm,'  as  St  Luke  calls  him.    Acta  xvi,  ItP    Whatenr 
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sacrifices  Biblical  scholars  may,  in  this  learned  age,  bo  called  to  make  to  the  shrine 
of  rationalism, — and  the  demands  pat  forth  are  many  and  gpreat, — it  is  certain  that 
the  New  Testament  text,  to  which  the  learned  Hebraist  refers,  pats  the  general 
qaestion  beyond  all  doubt  The  yoang  woman  at  Philippi  certainly  held  such 
intercourse  with  a  demon  as  enabled  her  to  make  superhuman  communications, 
which  brought  her  masters  mach  gain ;  and  Paul  miraculously  broke  off  this  con- 
nection, and  put  an  end,  in  her  case,  to  the  exercise  of  this  demon  agency.  This 
cannot  be  denied,  if  the  New  Testament  writer  is  believed  *,  and  if  this  be  true,  on 
what  grounds  can  the  plain  sense  of  Old  Testament  teaching  be  r^ected,  and  a 
similar  connection  be  denied  in  the  case  of  the  woman  of  Endor  ? 

It  farther  appears  that  Saul  actually  obtained  his  object;  that  he  was  not  imposed 
upon  or  deceived,  but  did  really  converse  with  the  spirit  of  the  departed  prophet 
Notwithstanding  the  numerous  objections  which  learned  men  have  urged  on  this 
head,  there  does  not  seem  to  be  any  reasonable  doubt  as  to  the  real  appearance  of 
Samuel.  This  &ct  is  so  evident  from  the  whole  narrative,  that  many  who  deny  that 
the  woman  had  any  connection  with  demon  agency  freely  admit  it  And  if  those 
who  talk  of  this  appearance  as  being  "  a  phantom,**  or  "  some  accomplice  of  the  witch," 
were  to  consider  the  difficulties  attending  such  impersonation,  they  would  speak  in 
a  less  confident  tone.  Let  the  address  of  Samuel  be  carefully  scrutinized,  and  let 
it  be  said  whether  any  living  man  or  evil  spirit  would  give  utterance  to  such  lan- 
gnage.  Short  as  the  speech  is,  it  breathes  the  soul  of  the  prophet  The  reference 
to  the  past  history  is  such  as  could  scarcely  have  emanated  from  any  mind  but 
SamueFs ;  while  the  prediction  is  precisely  in  his  style  and  manner,  and  was  fully 
verified.  The  entire  annals  of  imposture  do  not  f^irnish  a  case  in  which  any  person, 
as  an  accomplice  of  a  low  and  wicked  woman,  conceived  and  delivered  such  an 
address  as  that  of  the  prophet  on  this  occasion.  It  is  as  easy  to  believe  that 
some  other  individual  personated  Hannibal  at  Caunse,  and  delivered  the  famous 
address  to  the  Carthaginian  army,  as  to  admit  that  Samuel  was  represented  by 
some  wicked  man  or  demon  on  this  occasion.  Mr.  Faber  has  therefore  well  observed, 
that  the  address  to  Saul  is  "  an  oracle  of  woe,  clear  and  explicit,  and  such  as  in  the 
very  nature  of  things  no  uninspired  being  could  have  delivcored." 

But  this  question  is  completely  set  at  rest  by  the  sacred  text,  althou^,  unfortu- 
nately, the  point  of  the  sentence  is  not  given  in  the  authorized  translation.  When 
ihe  sacred  writer  said,  "•  And  Saul  perceived  that  it  was  Samuel,"  ( 1  Sam.  xxviii,  14,) 
he  wrote  MIH  bMl)2V  **  Samuel  himself f*  the  pronoun  which  so  distinctly  fixes  the 
sense,  and  asserts  in  the  most  unqualified  manner  the  actual  presence  of  the  spirit 
of  the  prophet,  being  entirely  omitted  in  our  translation.  However,  therefore,  human 
sagacity  may  be  puzzled,  or  rational  skepticism  object,  the  presence  of  Samuel  on 
iStaa  occasion  is  clearly  that  wtdch  the  Scripture  teaches. 

Lastly :  it  seems  evident  firom  the  account,  that  the  appearance  of  Samuel  was 
quite  unexpected  by  the  woman,  and  consequently  not  effected  by  her  power.  The 
proceeding  appears  to  have  been  this :  Having  heard  the  king^s  request  to  bring  up 
Samuel,  she  proceeded  with  her  incantations,  expecting,  in  all  probability,  such  aid 
fh>m  the  demon  as  would  afford  an  appearance  in  the  character  of  the  person 
expected  ;  but  unusual  and  unexpected  results  immediately  followed.  God  mira- 
culously interposed,  and  the  prophet  appeared,  while  her  spiritual  agent  could  do 
no  more  than  reveal  the  dignity  of  her  visitor.  This  accounts  for  the  woman's  cry 
of  astonishment,  her  knowledge  of  Saul,  and  also  for  the  actual  appearance  of  the 
spirit  of  the  departed  seer ;  a  work  &r  beyond  the  power  of  the  Pythoness  and  all 
her  spiritual  associates.  (See  Cyclopsddia  of  Biblical  Literature,  art  Witchcraft ; 
Faber's  Origin  of  Pagan  IdoUtry,  voL  iii,  p.  349 ;  Michaelis's  Commentaries  on  the 
Laws  of  Moses,  art  254.) 
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Note  68,  page  192.— -Tke  Trwuon  o/Abttdom, 

Fbom  the  sacred  text  in  2  Sam.  xr,  1-18,  it  would  appear  ibaX  fifty  jean  iwre 
employed  in  preparing  and  carrying  oat  these  treasonable  pmrposes  of  Absalom. 
And  as  this  coold  not  have  been  Uie  meaning  of  the  writer,  Tarioos  attempts  hare 
been  made  to  bring  the  text,  verse  7,  into  an  accordance  with  the  histOTj.  These 
eflPbrts  have  resulted  in  two  propositions,  each  of  which  has  received  the  countenance 
of  very  eminent  men. 

The  first  proposal  is  an  emendation  of  the  text,  it  being  contended  that  fittr  is 
tlio  correct  reading,  and  that  this  word  should  be  inserted  instead  of  forty.  This 
is  supported  by  the  Syriac,  Arabic,  several  MSS.  of  the  Vulgate,  the  Gothic 
Latin  MS.,  and  some  others.  This  number  is  also  given  by  Josephns  and  Theo* 
doret,  and  is  supported  by  Bishops  Horsley,  Kennicott,  and  Russell,  Dr.  Hales,  and 
Dr.  Clarke. 

Ou  the  other  hand,  many  eminent  critics  prefer  retaining  the  term  *'  forty  -^  and 
in  order  to  reconcile  this  to  the  history,  they  suppose  the  computation  to  commence 
from  tlic  anointing  of  David  by  Samuel.  This  opinion  is  maintained  by  Patrick, 
Usher,  Lightfoot,  and  Townscnd,  who  rest  their  case  mainly  upon  the  sufficiency 
of  explanation  which  it  gives,  and  the  absence  of  any  warrant  for  an  alteration  of 
the  text 

In  such  a  contest  of  authority,  and  collision  of  great  names,  it  may  be  difficult  to 
come  to  a  decision ;  but  here  the  preponderance  seems  to  be  in  favor  of  regarding 
**  four"  as  the  correct  reading,  instead  of  "  forty .''  With  great  disinclination  to  admit 
emendations  of  the  sacred  text,  except  when  absolutely  demanded,  such  emenda- 
tion appears  necessary  in  a  case  like  this,  when  the  present  reading  in  its  ordinaiy 
sense  cannot  be  correct  The  great  objection  to  retain  the  "forty,"  arises  from  the 
arbitrary  character  of  the  proposed  era.  Most  modem  critics  who  adopt  this  view 
say,  the  period  should  begin  when  Samuel  anointed  David :  but  why  ?  Neither  the 
text,  nor  the  scope  of  the  history,  affords  any  other  answer  than  that  this  will  just  meet 
the  requirements  of  the  case.  Hence  the  Talmudists,  in  Seder  Olam  and  other 
books,  will  have  these  forty  years  to  commence  ftom  the  time  that  the  Israelites 
asked  a  king  to  reign  over  them.  And  Abarbanel  is,  after  all,  of  opinion,  that  the 
plainest  sense  is,  after  forty  years  of  David's  reign.  It  seems,  therefore,  most 
reasonable  to  attribute  the  insertion  of  **  forty**  instead  of  ''four^  to  an  error  in 
transcribing  the  text 

Note  69,  page  105.^The  Slaughter  of  the  Oibeanites,  amd  ittPumekmenL 

This  part  of  the  Scripture  history  has  given  rise  to  violently  conflicting  opinionsi 
One  class  of  writers,  resting  their  remaiiu  on  the  barbarity  of  the  immc^ation  hen 
described,  labor  to  persuade  us  that  the  whole  case  was  a  contritance  of  tiie  priest- 
hood to  rid  David  of  dangerous  rivals.  Others,  with  equal  leal,  endeavor  to 
explain  away  all  the  difficulty  of  the  case,  by  referring  it  to^o  absolute  sovereignty 
of  God,  who  has  an  undoubted  right  to  take  away  the  lives  of  his  cnatoret  when 
and  by  what  means  he  pleases.  Neither  of  these  theories  ofTen  a  satis&ctory  ioIh- 
tion  of  this  difficult  passage. 

The  first  of  these  opinions  impugns  the  integrity  of  Holy  Scripture.  If  what  is 
distinctly  declared  to  be  an  oractilar  answer  from  J^ovah  is  assnined  to  be  ft 
priestly  forgery,  we  know  not  where  to  draw  die  line  of  distinction,  or  how  to 
sustain  the  verity  of  the  sacred  record.  On  the  other  hand,  althoi^  the  princ^ 
userted  is  perfectly  sound,  as  an  abstract  doctrine,  the  applicatioii  o^  it  to  tfaii  cam 
is  ntteriy  repugnant  to  the  spirit  of  revealed  truth,  whidi  doea  not  plaoe  the  Un<  of 
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unoffending  men  at  the  o^Mricioas  disposal  of  ofhers,  and  then  regard  those  thns 
wantonly  sacrificed  as  an  acoeptable  immolation  to  Jehorah. 

How,  then,  is  the  difBcnltj  so  apparent  in  the  passage  to  be  ranored  1  It  majr 
appear  very  unlearned,  and  be  an  unsatisfactory  oondorion ;  bnt  we  can  only  say 
that  this  chapter  presents  so  many  p<nnts  of  disagreement  wilii  the  general  tenor  of 
Scripture  histoiy,  that  we  cannot  pretend  to  give  any  accurate  exposition  of  the 
events  which  it  narrates.  The  result  of  careful  and  extended  inquiry  and  research 
may  be  well  expressed  in  ^  words  of  Dr.  Adam  Clarke :  "  Till  I  get  further  light 
on  the  subject,  I  am  led  to  conclude,  that  the  whole  chi^iter  is  not  now  what  it 
would  be,  coming  from  the  pen  of  an  inspired  writer ;  and  that  this  part  of  the 
Jewish  records  has  suffbred  much  from  rabbinical  glosses,  alterations,  and 
additions." 

Note  60,  page  l9^^The  Sin  of  numbering  the  People, 

It  is  a  singular  fiu;t,  that  no  critic  or  commentator  pretends  to  be  able  to  say  with 
certainty  wherein  the  sin  of  David  in  this  transaction  consisted,  or  what  it  was. 
That  it  was  well  understood  at  the  time,  is  very  evident  from  the  narrative ;  indeed, 
we  cannot  account  for  the  omission  of  a  specific  description  of  the  transgression, 
but  on  the  supposition  that  it  was  so  fully  understood  by  all  the  parties  interested  at 
the  time,  that  it  was  not  thought  necessary  to  chronicle  its  particular  character. 
Our  limits  forbid  an  enumeration  of  the  many  opinions  which  have  obtained  on  tiiis 
subject :  we  merely  observe  that  many  reasons  have  been  urged,  for  the  purpose  of 
showing  that  David  was  led  to  this  numbering  of  the  people  by  a  proud  desire  to 
blazon  forth  the  extent  of  his  power,  and  the  number  of  his  subjects.  Othen 
have  thought  that  the  payment  of  a  half  shekel  each  as  a  poll-tax  to  the  sanctuary 
was  imperative,  Whenever  tiie  number  of  the  people  was  taken.  There  are  objections 
of  great  weight  against  both  these  opinions,  which  induce  us  to  regard  them  as 
untenable ;  and  although  we  can  scarcely  consider  the  question  as  settled,  we  regard 
Michaelis  as  having  afforded  the  best  exposition  of  the  difficulty  which  has  been 
given.  He  says,  "  As  far  as  I  can  understand  the  story,  David  caused  the  people 
to  be  numbered,  neither  out  of  that  prudent  solicitude  which  will  always  actuate 
a  good  king,  nor  yet  out  of  mere  curiosity,  but  that  by  means  of  such  a  census  they 
might  be  enrolled  for  permanent  military  service,  and  to  form  a  standing  army ;  the 
many  successful  wars  he  had  already  carried  on  having  filled  his  mind  with  the 
spirit  of  conquest  We  find  at  least  that  the  enumeration  was  ordered  to  be  carried 
on,  not,  as  had  before  been  usual,  by  the  priests,  but  by  Joab  and  the  other  gene- 
rals ;  and  the  very  term  here  used,  ^&D  eaphar^  nvmeravity  ecripeit^  includes  also  in 
itself  the  idea  of  numbering  for  military  service,  and  is,  without  any  addition, 
equivalent  to  our  German  military  term  enro^ftren, '  to  enrol  or  muster.'  This,  indeed» 
is  so  much  the  case,  that  ha-aoj^ur^  ^DDH  '  the  scribe,'  is  that  general  who  keeps 
the  muster-rolls,  and  marks  those  called  on  to  serve.  In  like  manner  the  officers  are 
termed  D'^I&D  supAorim,  *  scribes.*  David^s  sin,  therefore,  or  rather,  not  to  speak  so 
theologically,  but  ftiore  in  the  language  of  politics,  his  injustice  and  tyranny  towards 
a  people  who  had  subjected  themselves  to  him  on  very  different  terms,  and  with  the 
reservation  of  many  liberties,  consisted  in  this.  Hitherto  the  ancient  and  natural 
rule  of  natioii^,  Quiot  dvea,  tot  milites,  had  certainly  been  so  far  valid  as  that,  in  cases 
of  necessity,  every  citizen  was  obliged  to  bear  arms  in  defense  of  the  state.  Such 
emergencies,  however,  occurred  but  very  rarely ;  and  at  other  times,  every  Israelite 
was  not  obliged  to  become  a  soldier,  and  in  peace,  for  instance,  or  even  during  a 
war,  not  very  urgent,  suliject  himself  to  miUtary  discipline.  David  had  made  a 
regulation  that,  exclusive  of  his  lifb-gnards,  84,000  men  should  be  on  duty  every 
month  by  tunis;  80  that  thflie  wen  ahnqfiWa/KMtniMd  to  anna  within  the  ywr; 
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which  was  oerUdnly  sofBdent  for  the  defense  of  the  eonntry,  and  for  oommiidnig 
respect  finom  the  neighboring  nations,  especially  considering  the  state  of  the  thnes, 
and  the  advantages  in  point  of  situation  which  David's  dominions  onjojod.  It 
would  appear,  however,  that  he  did  not  think  this  enough.  Agitated,  in  all  proba- 
bility, by  the  desire  of  conquest,  he  aspired  at  the  establishment  of  a  militaiy 
government,  such  as  was  that  of  Bome  in  after-times,  and  at  subjecting,  with  that 
view,  the  whole  people  to  martial  regulations ;  that  so  every  man  might  be  duly 
enrolled  to  serve  under  such  and  such  generals  and  officers,  and  be  obliged  to  per- 
form military  duty  at  sta^  periods,  in  order  to  acquire  the  use  of  aims.** — MMkauA- 
u'«  Commentanet. 

An  ingenious  writer  has  supposed  that,  on  this  occasion,  David  was  led  into  the 
great  antichristian  sin  of  attributing  to  himself  the  predictions  relating  to  the 
Messiah,  and  that  his  numbering  was  the  first  overt  act  taken  with  a  view  to  his 
establishing  the  kingdom  of  Shiloh.  As  evidence  that  some  thoughts  of  this  kind 
occupied  the  mild  of  the  king,  his  words  have  been  quoted,  ^'  Keep  back  thy  servant 
also  from  presttmptuout  sins ;  let  them  not  have  dominion  over  me :  then  shall  I  be 
upright,  and  I  shall  be  innocent  from  the  ffreat  tranagregswn,"  Psalm  xix,  13.  '^For 
a  moment,"  says  our  author,  "  the  spirit  of  Antichrist,  that  man  of  sin,  i^peared  to 
be  revealed ;  and  already  had  Michael  the  prince  stood  up  to  vindicate  his  own 
principality,  and  his  sword  was  extended  over  the  glorious  holy  mountain,  appear> 
ing  between  heaven  and  earth,  with  the  sound  of  the  trumpet,  and  the  voice  of  the 
chief  messenger.  However,  the  hour  was  not  yet  come,  neither  had  the  evil  taken 
root ;  but  the  diabolical  illusion  passed  away  from  the  sound  heart  of  the  king,  like 
the  fumes  of  midnight  intemperance  from  a  strong  man's  head."  Nimrod^  voL  ii,  p.  45. 

Note  61,  page  206. — Solomon't  Marriage  with  Pharaoh*9  Dauffhter. 

This  marriage  is  frequently  spoken  of  as  having  been  clearly  contrary  to  the  Mosaic 
law.  Although  we  are  not  disposed  to  deny  the  possibility  of  this,  the  subject 
i^pcars  to  be  a  very  doubtful  one.  The  texts  usuidly  referred  to,  as  prohibiting 
such  alliances,  (Exodus  xxxiv,  16;  Dent,  vii,  3,  4,)  do  not  clearly  apply  to  the 
case,  as  their  terms  are  specifically  limited  by  the  context  to  the  several  Canaanitish 
nations  which  occupied  Palestine.  With  these  the  Israelites  were  prohibited  from 
forming  any  alliances ;  but  this  law  did  not  extend  to  Gentile  nations  living  at  a 
distance,  as  is  fully  proved  in  the  case  of  the  Gibeonites.  The  object  of  this  law, 
as  well  as  its  terms,  renders  the  application  of  it  to  distant  Gentiles  very  doubtful. 
It  was  specially  intended  to  guard  the  Hebrews  against  intermarriage  with  a  people 
.who  were,  by  the  judgment  of  God,  doomed  either  to  be  driven  out  or  destroyed, 
and  with  whom  matrimonial  connections,  from  the  proximity  of  their  idolatroos  rites, 
would  have  been  most  dangerous. 

It  is  a  remarkable  fact  in  the  case  of  Solomon,  that  when,  through  the  influenee 
of  his  wives,  he  was  led  into  the  foulest  idolatry,  although  the  idols  which  he 
worshiped  are  carefully  and  repeatedly  enumerated,  the  gods  o(  Egypt. are  never 
reckoned  among  them. 

Note  62,  pnge  215.— ^Atpt  of  TarshUh, 

This  commercial  navigation  was  such  an  important  element  in  the  mfians  by 
which  the  Hebrew  nation  attained  to  the  senith  of  wealth  and  prosperity,  that  eveqr 
particular  connected  with  it  has  been  regarded  with  great  interest,  and  Investigirtai 
with  much  ingenuity  and  indnstry ;  and  none  more  so  than  the  acooont  of  the  unry 
by  which  it  was  efiected.  These  ships  have  indeed  been  invested  with  vwy  ptcnHsg 
importance  by  being  associated  in  the  sacred  record  with  Tarriilsb,  the  bum  of  a 
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place  or  country  with  which  the  Tyrians  carried  on  an  extensive  trade.  The  most 
nataral  coarse  of  proceeding,  therefore,  is,  first  to  ascertain  the  locality  of  Tarshish. 
This  has  been  regarded  as  a  difficult  problem  in  Scriptnral  geography.  A  refer- 
ence to  a  few  passages  of  Scripture  wUl  cast  some  light  upon  this  obscure  subject. 
The  first  time  the  term  occurs  is  in  the  genealogical  table  of  the  earliest  naUons. 
Gen.  X,  4, 5.  It  is  here  placed  among  the  sons  of  Jaran :  "  Elishah  and  Tarshish, 
Kittim  and  Dodanim."  This  primitive  notice  would  lead  us  to  seek  for  the  place 
somewhere  on  the  north  coast  of  the  Mediterranean  sea.  **  The  kings  of  Tarshish 
and  of  the  isles  shall  bring  presents."  Psalm  Ixxii,  10.  Isaiah  confirms  this  im- 
pression :  ''  I  will  send  those  that  escape  of  them  unto  the  nations,*'  (or  Gentiles,) 
^  to  Tarshish,  Pul,  and  Lud,  that  draw  the  bow,  to  Tubal  and  Javan,  to  the  isles 
afitroiF."  Chap.  Ixvi,  19.  Again:  Ezekiel  bears  equally  important  testimony, 
although  he  only  speaks  of  the  commerce  carried  on  with  this  port  Speaking  of 
Tyre,  and  connecting  this  place  with  Javan  and  Tubal,  he  says,  "  Tarshish  was  thy 
merchant  by  reason  of  the  multitude  of  all  kinds  of  riches ;  with  silver,  iron,  tin, 
and  lead,  they  traded  in  thy  fiurs."  Chap,  xxvii,  12.  When  it  is  known  that  Plmy 
says,  "Nearly  all  Spain  abounds  in  the  metals, — lead,  iron,  copper,  silver,  and 
gold,"  and  that "  tin  "  was  brought  by  Fhenidan  navigators  from  Britain  to  that 
country,  and  thence  transhipped  to  the  East,  we  can  scarcely  hesitate  to  place  Tar- 
shish somewhere  on  the  Spanish  peninsula.  Heeren  fully  confirms  this  view; 
•hows  from  Strabo,  that  the  Phenicians  not  only  traded  with  Spain  and  Britain,  but 
actually  conducted  mining  operations  in  the  former  country ;  and  is  so  fully  satisfied 
of  the  identity  of  Tarshish  and  Spain,  that  he  translates  the  phrase  which  we  render 
**  ships  of  Tarshish  *'  by  "  vessels  from  Spain."  Chap.  iii.  If  it  be  necessary  to  add 
farther  evidence  in  proof  of  this  point,  we  may  observe,  1.  That  vessels  bound  for 
Tarshish  sailed  from  Joppa.  This  is  proved  in  the  case  of  Jonah.  Tarshish  must 
therefore  have  been  somewhere  on  or  near  the  coast  of  the  Mediterranean.  2.  In 
Spain  we  have  a  place  called  Tartessus,  which  rendered  into  Hebrew  would  be  iden- 
tical with  Tarshish,  and,  in  the  absence  of  conflicting  evidence,  would  be  sufficient 
to  settle  the  question.  3.  It  is  an  undoubted  historical  fact,  that  Spain  was  not 
only  a  place  to  which  the  Tyrians  traded,  but  was  one  of  the  chief  seats  of  Phe- 
nidan  colonization. 

This  proof  would  be  regarded  as  perfect,  had  not  the  Scriptures,  in  connection 
with  this  commercial  enterprise  of  Solomon,  said  that  the  ships  went  to  Tarshish. 
It  has  been  therefore  reguded  as  an  inevitable  consequence,  that  if  the  navy  from 
Bsion-geber  sailed  to  Tarshish,  that  place  could  not  be  Spain ;  and  if  Spain  was 
called  by  that  name,  there  must  be  two  places  bearing  this  denomination.  The  dif- 
ference found  to  exist  between  the  record  of  this  event  as  given  in  the  Book  of 
Kings,  and  that  in  the  Chronicles,  has  attracted  atten^n,  and  is  worthy  of  particular 
notice. 

**For  the  king  had  at  sea  a  navy  of       "  For  the  king's  ships  went  to  Tarshish 
Tharshish  with  ^e  navy  of  Hiram :  once   with  the  servants  of  Huram :  every  three 
in  three  years  came  the  navy  of  Thar-    years,"  &c  2  Chron.  ix,  21. 
shish,"  &c  1  Kmgs  x,  22. 

"  Jehoshaphat  made  ships  of  Tharshish  "  He  ( Jehoshaphat)  joined  himself  with 
to  go  to  Ophir  for  gold,"  &c  1  Kings  hhn,  (the  king  of  Israel,)  to  make  ships 
xxii,  48.  to  go  to  Tarshish :  and  they  made  the 

ships  in  Ezion-gaber,"  &c  2  Chronicles 
XX,  36. 

It  will  be  seen  here  that  In  both  inrtancfis  the  Book  of  Kings  speaks  of  ships  of 
Tarshish  to  go  to  Ophir,  wMle  tbe  ChrooidM  do  not  call  them  shqw  of  Tanhiflii, 
but  say  they  went  to  that  plaoe. 
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The  question  which  this  oomparison  preaenti  to  the  mind  h  simply  iliis:  Do 
these  texts,  taken  together,  teach  that  both  Tanhish  and  Ophir  were  Tisited  in  ihb 
▼oyage,  or  is  the  discrepancj  to  be  aoooimted  for  in  any  oUier  way?  As  the  whole 
tenor  of  Scriptore  places  this  commercial  port  in  the  west,  and  other  drcnmstances 
identify  it  with  Spain ;  and  as  we  never  find  any  other  reference  to  a  place  of  this 
name  accessible  from  the  Red  Sea;  the  first  of  these  alternative  propositions  seems 
untenable,  and  we  are  led  to  inquire  whether  any  other  reasonable  mode  can  be 
found  to  remove  the  difficulty. 

It  is  well  known  that,  in  all  ages,  different  kinds  of  vessels  have  been  distinguished 
by  different  names,  according  to  the  manner  of  their  construction,  or  die  purpose  or 
trade  for  which  they  are  intended.  Thus  we  have  merchantmen,  as  distinguished 
from  ships  of  war;  a  slaver,  a  vessel  used  in  the  slave-trade;  an  East  Indiaman,  a 
West  Indiaman,  a  vessel  intended  for  trading  with  the  East  or  West  Indies.  In  all 
probability  some  such  distinctive  terms  obtained  from  the  infimcy  of  navigation; 
and  if  so,  as  the  trade  of  Tarshish,  and  its  connection  with  Britain  and  other  places 
in  the  Atlantic,  must  have  required  vessels  of  the  largest  size  and  strongest  con- 
itruction,  is  it  not  reasonable  to  suppose  that  these  were  distinguished  from  those 
used  for  the  coasting  trade  of  the  Mediterranean,  by  being  called  **  ships  of  Tar- 
shish V*  Let  this  be  admitted,  and  it  will  be  percoired  that  the  navigation  of  the 
eastern  ocean  would  require  ships  of  this  class ;  and  we  have  therefore,  in  the  Book 
of  Kings,  an  account  strictly  correct,—"  ships  of  Tarshish  to  go  to  Ophir.**  And 
then,  as  the  Books  of  Chronicles  were  written  after  the  ei^>tivity,  when  this  trade 
had  ceased  for  centuries,  it  may  be  easily  imagined  that  the  sense  of  the  phrase, 
**  ships  of  Tarshish,**  might  have  been  misapprehended,  and  have  led  to  the  reading 
now  found  in  the  texts  referred  to.  At  all  events,  on  a  question  of  diflerence  of 
statement  in  these  two  authorities,  no  Biblical  scholar  will  hesitate  to  giro  the  pre- 
ference to  the  Book  of  Kings. 

Note  63,  page  216.— 7*A«  Situation  of  Ophir  and  iU  Trad*, 

It  is  amusing  to  read  the  speculations  of  the  learned  as  to  the  geography  of  the 
port  to  which  this  commercial  ficct  of  Solomon  sailed.  The  coasts  of  Asia,  Africa, 
and  even  Europe,  from  Ceylon  to  the  western  part  of  Spain,  have  been  searched  for 
the  purpose  of  finding  it,  and  many  places  have  been  selected  as  the  probable  port 
If  the  learned  and  laborious  researches  of  Hr.  Forster  are  received  with  the  attention 
and  confidence  which  generally  they  appear  to  merit,  this  perplexing  question  wiD 
be  regarded  as  settled.  We  regret  that  our  limits  render  an  abridgment  of  this  an- 
tiior  necessary. 

Mr.  Forster  observes,  that "  the  contradictory  opinions  of  the  learned,  who  alter- 
nately transport  the  Ophir  of  the  Old  Testament  to  Africa  or  to  India,  to  die  coast 
of  Sofala,  or  the  Island  of  Ceylon,  rest  wholly  on  the  plea  in  which  they  altogether 
originated,  that  the  name  and  dwelling-place  of  Ophir  are  nowhere  to  be  found 
among  the  settlements  of  his  brethren  in  Arabia.  Consequently,  if  we  recover,  fai 
an  appropriate  part  of  the  peninsula,  not  only  the  name  and  seat  of  this  patriarcA, 
but  his  name  and  seat  in  unquestionable  connection  with  an  old  and  fiuoMnu  mart 
of  gold,  specious  learned  theories  must  at  once  give  way  before  condosive  historical 
fi&cts.**  Our  author  then  proceeds  to  show  that  in  Sale  and  D*Anvillc,  as  in  modern 
maps, "  Ofor,**  or  **■  Ofir,**  appears  as  the  name  of  a  city  and  district  in  the  monntaiBt 
of  Oman  in  Southern  Arabia;  that  this  district  was,  in  the  time  of  Fliny,  occupied 
by  descendants  of  Joktan,  and  was  therefore  presumptively  the  seat  of  tlM  JoktaailB 
Ophir;  and,  further,  that  this  district  was  by  Pliny  celebrated  fbr  ita  tnfic  In  gold; 
a  fkct  confirmed  by  the  reseaidies  of  IHelrafar,  who  remaikf  thai  Oauoi  Sf  a  dfatrid 
still  containii^  metallic  deposits. 
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From  all  this  it  is  oonfidently  infeiTcd,  1.  That  the  Ofor  of  the  maps  is  the  Ophir 
of  the  Old  Testament  S.  That  the  gold  coast  mentioned  by  Pliny  was  the  place  to 
which  the  fleet  of  Solomon  sailed.  3.  That  this  Ophir  was  the  seat  of  the  patriarch 
of  that  name,  Uie  son  of  Joktan. 

If  these  conclusions  are  correct  then  we  find  the  course  of  this  commercial  voyage 
without  farther  difficulty.  The  yeesels  would  sail  down  the  Bed  Sea,  and  coast  the 
Arabian  peninsula  to  the  mouth  of  the  Persian  Gulf:  this  would  place  them  in  con- 
tact with  Ophir.  Here  might  be  a  mart  for  oriental  produce  \  or,  while  a  part  of 
the  navy  remained  here  to  conduct  commercial  operations,  another  part  might  cross 
the  bay,  and  coast  the  peninsula  of  India,  as  far  as  was  necessary  for  their  purpose, 
and  in  this  way  the  produce  of  southern  India,  and  even  of  Ceylon,  might  be  ob- 
tained. 

But  it  may  be  thought  that  this  voyage  could  not  occupy  three  yean.  Perhaps, 
in  the  strict  sense  of  the  words,  it  did  not  JIdUchaelis  has  shown  that  the  original 
may  be  rendered,  ^  In  the  third  year."  It  is  weU  known  that  in  the  Arabian  Sea 
the  wind  blows  from  the  south-west  from  April  to  September,  and  from  the  north- 
east firom  October  to  Mardi.  The  fleet  would  therefore  have  to  leave  Ezion-geber 
in  sufficient  time  to  arrive  at  Oman  before  the  end  of  September,  as,  if  they  failed  in 
this,  the  contrary  monsoon  would  prevent  their  reaching  it  But  then  their  multifa- 
rious commercial  operations  could  not  be  completed  early  enough  to  allow  them  to 
reach  the  mouth  of  the  Bed  Sea,  on  their  return,  before  the  end  of  March,  and,  con- 
sequently, they  would  be  obliged  to  wait  for  the  next  monsoon.  Suppose,  then, 
that  this  fleet  sailed  from  Ezion-geber  in  April,  and  that  they  reached  their  destina- 
tion in  September,  as  they  would  not  be  able  to  return  by  the  next  monsoon,  they 
would  have  to  remain  at  Oman  until  the  following  October,  when,  returning,  they 
would  reach  their  starting-point  in  February  or  March.  But  then,  as  the  Jewish 
crnl  year  began  at  the  autumnal  equinox,  this  voyage  would  be  said  to  have  occu- 
pied three  years,  because  it  was  begun  in  the  seventh  month  of  the  first  year,  and 
completed  in  the  sixth  month  of  the  third  year.  Something  of  this  kind  appears  to 
have  taken  place ;  although,  as  we  are  not  sufficiently  informed  of  the  rate  at  which 
Fbenician  vessels  sailed,  nor  of  the  manner  in  which  their  commercial  operations 
were  carried  on,  no  particular  illustration  of  the  Scripture  narrative  can  be  given ; 
nor,  for  the  same  reason,  can  any  objection  be  raised  against  it 

Note  64,  page  316. — The  G^eograpky  of  Skeba. 

Mb.  Fobstbr  has  arranged  the  oonclusions  of  Boehart  on  this  subject,  with  illustra- 
tions and  remarks  of  his  own,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  leave  no  doubt  respecting  the 
ntoation  of  the  kingdom  over  which  the  queen  of  Sheba  ruled. 

1.  It  is  shown  that  the  products  of  her  kingdom,  as  described  in  the  Books  of 
Sings  and  Chronicles,  are  identical  with  those  of  the  kingdom  of  Sabea,  of  which 
Mariaha  or  Saba  was  the  capital,  as  given  by  Strabo,  the  elder  Pliny,  and  other  das- 
sical  authorities. 

2.  The  corroborative  circumstance  that  this  queen  is  by  our  Lord  called  '^the 
queen  of  the  south,**  an  expression  equivalent  to  "  queen  of  Yemen :"  Yemen  or 
Tamin,  in  Arabic,  denoting  at  once  the  south  generally,  and  peculiarly  the  territory 
of  Arabia  Felix,  or  the  southern  quarter  of  the  peninsula.  Mr.  Forster  remarks 
here,  "  In  the  Hebrew  version  of  St  Matthew's  Gospel,  vdro^  is  rendered  by  TofKoi, 
as  though  our  Lord's  expression  had  been  '  queen  of  Yemen.'  Most  probably  it  was 
so  in  the  Aramcan  dialect  in  which  he  spoke :  and  that  Tamin  standing  at  once  for 
'  Yemin '  and  for  *  the  south,'  the  evangelist  has  rendered  it  in  its  most  comprehen- 
sive sense,  to  make  it  more  generally  intriligiblft." 


.fc 
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9.  The  significant  geographical  indication  supplied  by  onr  Lord's  expte»ion, 
*'  She  came  from  the  extremities  of  the  earth ;"  a  description  whidi,  taken  in  con- 
nection with  that  of  **  queen  of  the  south,*'  could,  at  Jerusalem,  be  used  appropriately 
only  to  denote  tho  southern  extremity  of  Arabia,  which  terminates  in  the  Indian 
Ocean. 

4.  The  striking  agreement  with  these  internal  marks,  and  the  still  more  remarka- 
ble concurrence  among  themselves,  of  wholly  independent  traditions  respecting  the 
country  of  the  queen  of  Sheba ;  ecclesiastioil  history  uniting  with  rabbinical  and 
Mahometan  in  accounts  describing  her  as  the  queen  of  the  Sabean  kingdom  of  Ye- 
men, and  Mariaba  or  Saba  as  the  seat  of  her  government  * 

Here,  then,  in  the  extreme  south-east  of  the  Arabian  peninsula,  the  dominions  of 
this  queen  are  found ;  and  here  also,  inunediately  adjoining  her  territory,  is  found 
Ophir,  the  seat  and  centre  of  Solomon's  maritime  trade :  and  thus  we  have  a  com- 
plete exposition  of  the  most  important  points  of  this  interesting  part  of  sacred 
history.    (See  Forster's  Historical  Geography  of  Arabia.) 

Note  66,  page  218. — The  Effect  of  SolomorCa  commercial  Policy  \qton  the  Conduct 

of  Egypt  toward  larad. 

At  the  beginning  of  his  reign,  we  find  Solomon  holding  the  most  friendly  relations 
with  Egypt,  and  marrying  a  princess  of  that  country.  But,  althou^  we  hear  of  no 
rupture  or  war,  circumstances  appear  in  the  history  which  show  that  this  friendly 
feeling  had  passed  away  before  the  death  of  Solomon.  It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that 
Hadad,  the  young  prince  of  Edom,  who  was  taken  to  Egypt  when  a  child,  was,  when 
he  grew  up,  greatly  loved  and  honored  by  Pharaoh ;  that  even  Jeroboam,  who  had 
attempted  Solomon's  life,  found  a  safe  asylum  in  that  country ;  further,  that,  before 
the  reign  of  Solomon  closed,  this  Hadad  left  Egypt,  and  endeavored  to  recover  his 
hereditary  kingdom  of  Edom ;  but,  failing  there,  and  obtaining  assistance  from  Be- 
zin,  he  succeeded  in  wresting  some  part  of  Syria  from  the  Hebrew  government  It 
is  scarcely  possible  to  suppose  that  the  king  of  Egypt  could  have  protected  these 
men,  and  have  countenanced  their  designs,  while  he  was  on  perfectly  friendly  terma 
with  Solomon.  But  when  it  is  known  that  the  success  of  the  Hebrew  king  in  his 
commercial  enterprises  had  crippled  the  trade  of  Egypt,  and  that  the  possession  of 
Edom  and  Syria  alone  enabled  him  to  do  so,  we  can  easily  understand  why  Pharaoh 
might  wish  Hadad  success. 

Note  66,  page  327.— iZ^oson  why  the  spiritual  Reliaion  cf  the  Patriarchs  was  noi 

more  fully  recorded  by  Moses, 

No  error  has  led  to  more  serious  mistakes  respecting  the  religion  of  the  eariy 
ages,  than  the  notion  tiiat  the  Bible  contains  an  historical  record  of  religion  ftt>m  the 
beginning.  Those  who  consider  that  we  have  in  the  Book  of  Genesis  all  that  Moses 
wrote  respecting  the  affairs  of  mankind,  for  the  space  of  thirty-eight  centuries,  will 
see  that  it  could  not  have  been  intended  to  give  a  history,  much  less  an  ezpotitkNi, 
of  the  religion  of  this  period.  To  presume,  therefore,  that  what  is  not  recorded  did 
not  exist,  is  to  adopt  a  fallacy  of  the  most  mischieyous  character.  It  has  been  al- 
ready shown  that  the  divinely  appointed  mode  of  transmitting  revealed  truth  under 
the  patriarchal  dispensation,  was  by  tradition.  When  Moses  was  appointed  to  record 
a  brief  account  of  the  creation,  the  deluge,  the  distribution  of  the  human  fiunily  over 
the  face  of  the  earth,  in  connection  with  the  origfai  of  the  Hebrew  fiunQy,  aod  tiM 
enunciation  of  the  Divine  puipose  respecting  Israel,  it  did  not  come  within  his  pkn 
to  record  in  detail  the  religions  character  even  of  the  most  prominent  individiMlk 
But  are  we,  then,  to  infer  that  deep  and  profound  patriarchal  pie^  did  not  lezkt* 
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Our  Lord  has  gtren  us,  in  a  single  sentence,  more  information  respecting  die  cha- 
racfier  and  ot^ect  of  Abraham's  faith,  than  all  that  Moses  wrote.  A  few  rerses  in 
the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  afford  a  clearer  view  of  the  spiritual  exercises  and  ac- 
qnirements  of  Abel,  Enoch,  Noah,  and  the  Hebrew  fiithers,  than  is  found  in  the  Book 
of  Genesis.  Spiritual  pictj  of  a  high  order,  mighty  &ith  affording  a  clear  yiew  of 
the  promised  Redeemer,  and  producing  an  internal  testimony  of  Divine  acceptance, 
did  exist  anterior  to  Moses.  This  religion  was  unquestionably  the  experience  of 
Jacob,  and  its  existence  folly  recognized  by  his  family,  and  perpetuated  sunong  their 
children.  Moses  himself  was  a  partaker  of  its  saving  influence  and  power :  there 
was  no  necessity  for  his  describing  what  was  universally  admitted.  This  spiritual 
religion,  then,  was  inwrought  into  the  Mosaic  system,  not  as  an  adjunct  circumstance, 
or  mere  element  of  the  economy,  but  as  its  spirit  and  life.  And  the  religion  of  the 
Hebrews,  when  they  entered  Canaan,  and  throughout  their  future  career,  can  never 
be  clearly  understood  where  this  is  not  recognized.  The  pertinacity  with  which 
many  writers  on  sacred  history  either  conceal  or  deny  the  existence  of  this  spiritual 
religion,  renders  the  frequent  iteration  of  sound  views  on  the  subject  imperative. 

Note  67,  page  229.—Peeuliar  Attestation  to  the  Truth  of  the  Hebrew  Faith. 

The  two  great  pillars  of  revealed  truth  are  miracle  and  prophecy.  By  these  meanit 
it  has  pleased  the  all-wise  Jehovah  to  manifest  the  verity  of  his  communications  to 
mankind.  While  the  suitability  of  these  displays  of  Infinite  Wisdom  and  power  to 
this  purpose  is  obvious,  it  is  equally  so,  that  they  are  wisely  adapted  to  bear  their 
testimony  to  the  truth  under  different  circumstances.  A  miracle  wrought  in  attes- 
tation of  a  divine  mission  or  doctrine  affords  to  those  who  witness  it  "  absolute  de- 
monstration ;"  although  it  must  be  plain  that  the  measure  of  evidence  which  ihis 
miracle  may  afford  to  succeeding  ages  will  depend  upon  other  drcumstanoes,  such 
as  the  fidelity,  perspicuity,  and  credibility  of  the  narrative,  and  the  extent  to  which 
it  may  be  made  known.  On  the  other  hand,  a  prophetic  enunciation  of  future 
events,  however  grand  the  object  may  be,  and  although  very  many  contingencies 
are  involved  in  its  accomplishment,  will  afford  no  evidence  whatever  of  the  divine 
vocation  of  the  prophet,  or  of  the  truth  of  his  doctrine,  to  those  who  are  the  imme- 
diate recipients  of  the  communication ;  because  any  one  might  predict,  but  upon  the 
delivery  of  the  prediction  it  cannot  be  certainly  Imown  whether  it  will  be  fulfilled 
When,  however,  the  prophecy  is  verified  by  the  foretold  events  coming  to  pass,  then 
this  evidence  is  both  clear  and  powerfid. 

On  a  few  special  and  important  occasions,  when  the  great  purposes  of  Grod  con- 
cerning mankind  have  been  announced  or  put  into  operation,  both  these  kinds  of 
evidence  have  been  brought  simultaneously  to  unite  in  authenticating  divine  truth. 
It  was  so  on  this  occasion.  We  have  here,  first,  a  glorious  fulfillment  of  prophecy. 
The  denunciation  against  Canaan,  the  repeated  predictions  given  to  Abraham,  the 
entaflment  of  these  to  Isaac,  the  dectkm  of  Jacob,  and  the  predictive  promises  to 
him,  with  the  prophecies  vouchsafed  by  Moses, — all  unite  here,  and  are  all  fulfilled. 
Observe,  these  prophecies  were  given  on  different  occasions,  to  different  persons ; 
the  first  delivered  fifteen  hundred  years  before  the  period  of  their  accomplishment, 
the  others  spread  over  five  centuries  before  that  event  Again ;  these  predictionti 
were  not  scattered  and  unconnected  declarations,  thrown  out  to  persons  who  neg- 
lected and  forgot  them;  on  the  contrary,  for  four  hundred  years  they  had  been 
treasured  up  as  the  great  trust  and  inheritance  of  this  family  and  race ;  through  hope 
in  them  every  other  prospect  had  been  abandoned,  every  opposing  means  of  wealth 
and  aggrandizement  renounced ;  and  here,  ii^the  occupation  of  Canaan,  these  pre- 
dictions are  gloriously  fnlfilled.    What  a  brilliant  proof  of  the  divinity  of  the  faith  and 
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calling  of  the  Hebrews  I  Tet,  as  if  this  was  not  sufficient,  the  accomplishment  of 
these  predictions  was  effected  b j  means  of  the  most  stupendous  mirades,  thus  afford- 
ing the  Israelites  the  greatest  possible  demonstration  of  the  presence  and  power  of 
Jehovah,  and,  consequently,  of  the  veritj  and  obligation  of  their  religion. 

Note  68,  page  230. — Israel  taught  and  trained  hy  Ood. 

Thb  special  divine  interposition  which  constantly  watched  over  the  Israelites  in  the 
wilderness,  and  which,  by  unceasing  influence,  was  directed  to  imbue  the  individual 
mind  of  the  whole  community  with  a  clear  perception  of  the  immediate  government 
of  God,  and  a  strong  fiuth  in  his  truth  and  power,  which  was  indeed  the  spirit  of  their 
religions  system,  has  not  been  sufficiently  recognized. 

Many  portions  of  Scripture  which  clearly  exhibit  this  interposition  might  be 
quoted :  it  will  be  sufficient  to  refer  to  one,  which,  while  bearing  decisive  evidence 
on  the  subject  under  consideration,  is  a  very  remarkable  specimen  of  pure  revelation 
imbodied  in  the  most  exquisite  poetry.  In  that  inimitable  ode  which  Moses  com- 
posed shortly  before  his  death,  speaking  of  the  watchful  care  of  Jehovah  over  bis 
people  during  their  wandering  in  the  wilderness,  and  the  incessant  operation  of  his 
grace  to  guide  them  into  all  his  will,  he  says, — 

"As  an  eagle  stirreth  up  her  nest, 
Fluttereth  over  her  young, 
Spreadeth  abroad  her  wings,  takeih  them, 
Beareth  them  upon  her  wings : 
So  the  Lord  alone  did  lead  him, 
And  there  was  no  strange  god  with  him.**  (Deut.  xxxii,  11,  12.) 

All  the  exquisite  beauty  and  incomparable  tenderness  of  this  description  bear  im- 
mediately upon  the  great  purpose  of  Grod  in  his  dealings  with  his  people  in  the 
desert, — to  bring  them  to  imitate  him,  that,  influenced  by  his  truth,  they  might  act 
upon  its  teaching,  and  thus  fully  enter  into  the  Divine  wilL  This  process  of  teach- 
ing and  training  is  here  described  with  exquisite  pathos.  But  the  imagery,  in  point 
of  order,  is  not  arranged,  according  to  the  habits  of  the  bird,  by  the  circumstances 
of  the  Israelites.  Hence  we  first  read,  "  As  an  eagle  stirreth  up  her  nest"  By  these 
words  the  inspired  prophet  describes  the  eagle,  when  her  young  are  of  an  age  to  be 
taught  to  fly,  as  agitating,  disturbing,  and  even  tearing  her  nest,  to  induce  them  to 
acquire  the  practice  of  locomotion.  Thus  in  the  wilderness  did  Jehovah  lead  his 
people  about  from  one  place  to  another,  making  the  place  of  their  residence  and  the 
manner  of  their  life  disagreeable,  that  they  might  be  induced  to  seek  rest  and  happi- 
ness in  a  conformity  to  his  will,  and  in  the  word  of  his  promise.  But  the  Hebrews 
were  carnal  and  corrupt  in  their  hearts;  and  therefore  as  an  eagle  ** fluttereth  over 
her  young,"  so  did  Jehovah  shed  his  influence  upon  them.  This  clause  deaervei 
very  particular  attention.  The  word  which  our  translators  have  here  rendered 
*' fluttereth,**  is  C)rn*  rah-ghiaph^  which  occurs  only  three  times  la  the  Hebrew 
Scriptures.  It  is  not  easy,  therefore,  to  define  its  tense.  Jeremiah  appears  to  have 
used  the  term  to  signify  the  tremulous  motion  oecasioned  in  tiie  homtfi  body  hj 
extreme  fear.  Chap,  xxxiii,  9.  In  the  text  it  seema  to  denote  the  brooding  of  the 
parent  eagle  over  her  young,  for  the  purpose  of  imbuing  them  with  the  warmth  of 
her  own  body.  Moses  employed  the  word  to  express  the  primitive  action  of  tlio 
Spirit  of  God  upon  the  chaotic  mass  in  the  work  of  creation.  Gen.  i,  %.  From  the 
supposed  reference  of  this  term  to  the  action  of  a  bird  in  hatching  bar  young,  Faik* 
hurst  supposes  the  Heathen  nations  to  have  acquired  their  notion  that  this  wotU 
wasformdlfromanegg.  (FaikhnrstiSu&eoof.   Sec  also  Grotins,i!>slMc./ULCMc.i 
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lib.  i,  cap.  16,  note  1.)  Here,  then,  Jehorah  represents  himself  as  teaching  and 
training  his  people,  as  the  parent  eagle  does  her  young.  Their  residence  is  fre- 
quently changed,  and  made  rery  inoonyenient,  that  they  may  be  led  to  expect  and 
hope  to  realise  the  promised  rest  The  Spirit  of  Qod  OYershadows  his  redeemed ; 
imd  as  the  parent  imparts  her  own  liying  heat  to  her  young,  so  Qod  sheds  the  rital- 
ity  of  his  own  spiritual  life  upon  the  souls  of  his  people ;  as  the  eagle,  teaching  her 
Ibeble  offspring,  would  spread  abroad  her  pinions,  and  even  bear  them  on  her  ovm 
shoulders,  if  their  strengUi  failed,  so  did  Jehovah  come  down  to  their  weakness,  that 
he  might  raise  ihem  to  his  holiness.  We  hare  here,  therefore,  an  mcomparable 
picture,  but  one  as  replete  with  truth  as  beauty,  in  which  are  represented  to  our 
minds  the  love,  care,  constant  influence,  and  devoted  energy  which  God  himself  em- 
ployed on  behalf  of  Israel. 

NoTK  69,  page  231.— T^A^  OompuUUum  <]f  Sabbatical  Years, 

Much  difference  of  opinion  has  obtained  as  to  the  time  when  the  first  Sabbatical 
year  was  held.  It  is  not  necessary  to  notice  the  wild  opinion  of  Bedford,  or  the 
strange  fancies  which  other  writers  have  put  forth  on  this  subject  It  will  be  sufli- 
cient  to  assert  that  this  strange  law  was  actually  brought  into  operation,  and  that 
tiie  first  year  of  the  Hebrew  location  in  Palestine  was  the  era  whence  this  septennial 
computation  began.  The  objection  commonly  made  to  this  opinion  is,  that  the 
Sabbath  was  to  be  a  year  after  six  years  of  agricultural  operations,  and  that  the  land 
could  not  have  been  tilled  until  it  had  been  subdued.  But  as  the  manna  ceased 
when  the  Israelites  arrived  at  Gilgal,  they,  of  course,  began  to  cultivate  the  ground 
in  that  neighborhood,  and  the  other  parts  of  the  country  as  they  were  occupied. 
(Usher,  ^nno^,  A.M^  2554;  Jenning^s  "Jewish  Antiquities,**  p.  528.) 

Note  70,  page  235.— 7%«  Ephod  of  Gideon. 

Ths  intention  of  Gideon  in  these  arrangements  is  manifest  from  the  terms  in  which 
the  sacred  writer  records  its  results.  The  "  thing  became  a  snare  unto  Gideon,  and 
to  his  house."  Judges  viii,  27.  If  this  judge  had  intended  to  establish  idolatrous 
worship  when  he  prepared  this  costly  ephod  and  its  adjuncts,  whatever  the  effect 
might  have  been  upon  others,  it  could  not  have  been  called  a  ware  to  himself  and 
his  family.  By  this  sinfhl  purpose  and  sinful  action,  he  would  at  once  have  forfeited 
his  covenant  condition,  and  become  poliftcally  a  traitor,  and  religiously  a  profane 
sinner.  But  the  Scripture,  instead  of  describing  this  sudden  and  intentional  sin, 
speaks  of  his  having  been  taken  in  a  snare ;  deariy  teaching  that  the  effect  of  these 
arrangements  had  not  been  foreseen,  that  their  pemidons  consequences  came  una* 
wares  upon  Jerubbaal  and  his  family.  The  only  consistent  solution  of  Gideon*s  con- 
duct, therefore,  appears  to  be  that  which  we  have  given.  He  prepared  this  ephod, 
and  other  sacerdotal  and  ecclesiastical  articles,  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  divine 
worship  in  his  own  city.  But  this,  being  a  departure  from  the  written  law,  which 
required  all  the  people  to  assemble  at  the  sanctuary,  was  a  serious  error,  aldiongh 
Jehovah  was  the  intended  object  of  this  worship.  But  the  evil  did  not  terminate 
here.  The  people  attended  Uiis  place  in  an  improper  manner,  and  associated  its 
worship  with  idolatrous  objects,  until  at  length  they  departed  fVom  Jehovah,  and 
even  Gideon  and  his  family  were  insnared  by  these  unhallowed  practices. 

Note  71,  page  235. — Teraphim. 

It  has  been  already  shown  that,  in  patriarchal  times,  teraphim  were  known,  and  at 
least  regarded  with  sacred  respect.  That  these  still  continued  in  use,  is  certain ; 
md,  as  a  brief  exposition  of  what  is  known  respecting  them  may  cast  some  light 
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on  this  part  of  the  stibject,  we  will  endearor  to  give  it  We  hare  seen  that  the  term 
was  employed  in  respect  to  something  used  by  liicah  and  the  Danites  in  worship, 
which,  there  is  every  reason  to  believe,  had  Jehovah  for  its  object  We  also  find 
the  word  in  the  Book  of  Hosea,  as  referring  to  some  essential  element  in  Jewish 
worship.  In  describing  the  rel^ons  desolation  of  Israel,  the  prophet  says,  "  The 
children  of  Israel  shall  abide  many  days  without  a  king,  and  without  a  prince,  and 
without  a  sacrifice,  and  without  an  image,  and  without  an  ephod,  and  without  tera- 
phim.**  Hosca  iii,  4.  That  the  sacred  writer,  in  the  latter  part  of  this  verse,  is  de- 
scribing the  great  requisites  for  Jewish  worship,  is  evident,  and  especially  when  it  is 
considered  that  the  word  rOSA,  maUebah^  here  rendered  "  image,"  may  be  more 
properly  taken  to  mean  an  ^ altar:"  this  interpretation  agrees  very  well  with  the 
word  "  sacrifice "  going  before  it  Although  this  sense  may  be  allowed,  it  is  more 
probable  thnt  HISTS,  mcdzebah^  is  here  copied  by  mistake  for  rDT)a,  nu'sbeach,  "  an 
altar,^  the  letters  of  these  words  being  very  similar,  and  easily  mistaken  for  each 
other.  But  instead  of  either,  one,  if  not  two,  of  Dr.  Kennicott's  MSS.  has  IUU)if 
minchah,  "  an  oblation,"  which  also  agrees  with  the  scope  of  the  passage.  (See  Pat- 
rick's and  Dr.  Adam  Clarke's  Commentaries,  in  loco.) 

Another  text  in  which  the  word  "  tcraphim  "  occurs  in  the  Hebrew  Scriptures,  is 
1  Sam.  xix,  13,  in  which,  speaking  of  the  stratagem  which  David's  wife  employed 
to  deceive  her  father  Saul,  it  is  said, ''  And  Michal  took  an  image^  and  laid  it  in  the 
bed,"  &c.  The  word  which  is  here  rendered  "  image,"  is  in  the  original  tenqtlowt. 
On  this  point  a  learned  author  has  observed,  **  We  have  most  remarkable  prooft 
that  the  worship  of  tcraphim  coexisted  with  the  worship  of  Jehovah,  even  in  pious 
fiunilies ;  and  we  have  more  than  one  instance  of  the  wives  of  worshipers  of  Jehovah 
not  finding  full  contentment  and  satisfaction  in  the  stem  moral  truth  of  spiritual 
worship,  and  therefore  carrying  on  some  private  symbolism  of  fondling  the  tera- 
phim." — Kittens  Cydopadia,  vol.  ii,  p.  845.  But  however  comparatively  innocent 
this  might  have  appeared  at  first,  (and  it  certainly  was  not  denounced  with  the  same 
rigor  as  gross  idolatry,)  yet  it  is  clear  that,  even  under  the  government  of  the  judges, 
H  had  become  very  injurious  in  its  tendency,  and  very  offensive  to  God.  A  passage 
in  the  address  of  Samuel  to  Saul  casts  important  light  upon  this  point  The  pro- 
phet, reproving  the  king  for  his  conduct  in  the  case  of  Amalek,  says,  "  For  rebellion 
Is  as  the  sin  of  witchcraft,  and  stubbornness  is  as  iniquity  and  idolatry."  1  Samuel 
XV,  23.  The  last  clause,  given  literally,  wonld  read,  "  Stubbornness  is  as  terapkim. 
and  idolatry."  Here  we  have  not  only  a  condemnation  of  the  use  of  teraphim,  bat 
a  plain  intimation  of  its  insidious  character,  as  preparing  the  way  to  idol-worship. 
In  later  times  this  infiuence  had  been  so  effectual,  that  tcraphim  and  idolatry  seem 
to  have  been  identified.  Hence  Zechariah  says,  ^*  For  the  idols  "  (in  the  Hebrew, 
terapkim)  "  have  spoken  vanity,  and  the  diviners  have  seen  a  lie,  and  have  told  false 
dreams ;  they  comfort  in  vain."  Zech.  x,  2.  And  of  the  king  of  Babylon,  when  de- 
scribed by  Ezekiel  as  ascertaining  the  course  of  his  army  by  divination,  it  is  said, 
**■  He  made  his  arrows  bright,  he  consulted  with  images,"  (Hebrew,  ttrt^thim,)  ^'be 
looked  in  the  liver."  Ezek.  xxi,  21. 

From  what  has  been  said,  it  is  probable  that  those  who  have  read  over  tfie  many 
speculations  of  the  learned  on  this  obscure  subject,  will  be  inclined  to  concur  in  tlM 
opinion,  that  at  first  the  tcraphim  were  made  as  visible  symbols  of  some  important 
element  of  patiiarchal  faith,  probably  of  the  Edenic  cherubim,  or  of  tiie  original 
promise  of  redemption ;  that  afterward,  among  the  early  Israelites,  they  were  occa- 
sionally adapted  to  the  sacred  furniture  of  the  Mosaic  sanctuary,  and  among  the 
Gentiles  to  commemorate  deceased  ancestors,  but  that  nltimatdy  they  e^eijuheit 
led  to  idolatry.  Hence  wc  find  heathens  prostituting  them  to  the  ynhni  Ibrms  and 
purposes,  and  the  Jews  regarding  them  with  devotional,  and  therafine  sinlUv  i 
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Note  72,  page  fli0.—j€phih4ih*9  Dtmghter, 

ScARCSLT  any  Biblical  subject  which  has  led  to  eztensive  investigation,  of  which 
conflicting  views  have  been  taken,  presents  such  an  array  of  great  names  on  each 
side  of  the  question  as  this.  We  have  considerable  doubts  whether  this  point  hat 
been  always  argued  on  the  ground  of  pure  criticum,  and  without  influence  from  ex- 
ternal bias.  In  the  first  place,  some  writers  seem  to  think  the  honor  of  the  elect 
people  of  God  involved  in  this  transaction ;  and  they  therefore  struggle  to  avoid  the 
admission,  that  a  judge  of  Israel  immolated  his  own  daughter.  Again :  it  has  beea 
a  point  of  no  small  consequence  with  a  certain  class  of  writers  to  have  it  believed, 
that  in  the  early  ages  of  Jewish  history  a  number  of  females,  devoted  to  God,  and 
bound  by  vows  of  chastity,  were  in  attendance  on  the  sacred  tabernacle. 

With  respect  to  the  first  of  these,  it  may  be  safely  said,  that  the  election  or  ap- 
pointment of  a  person  to  be  judge  did  not,  by  any  means,  vouch  for  his  religioiis 
character:  if  so,  what  shall  we  say  of  the  obliquities  of  Samson's  career  %  And  at 
to  the  second,  however  strongly  those  who  wish  to  have  ancient  countenance  for  the 
celibacy  of  the  Church  of  Rome  may  desire  it,  it  never  has  been,  and  never  can  be, 
proved  that  women,  under  vows  of  virginity,  were  ever  in  attendance  on  the  taber> 
nade.  That  women  were  employed  to  embroider  curtains,  and  wash  the  linen  of 
the  sanctuary,  may  be  readily  admitted ;  but  that  they  were  under  any  religious  ob* 
ligation  to  abstain  from  marriage,  there  is  not  a  tittle  of  evidence. 

The  case  of  tiie  daughter  of  Jephthah  must  therefore  stand  on  its  own  merits,  or 
the  grammatical  construction  of  the  words,  in  connection  with  the  drcumstancet  of 
the  parties  concerned.  Dr.  Hales,  the  most  talented  of  the  modem  writers  who 
have  supported  the  opinion  that  this  young  woman  was  not  immolated,  but  devoted 
to  perpetual  virginity,  argues  that  the  words  should  be  rendered,  "  Shall  eiiker  be  the 
Lord's,  or  I  will  ofier  it  up  for  a  bumt-ofiering."  Judges  xi,  31.  It  is  freely  admit* 
ted  that  the  copulative  conjunctions,  one  of  which,  the  1  txni,  occurs  twice  in  this 
dause,  should  be  rendered  **  according  to  the  signification  of  the  passages  in  which 
they  are  found." — Lee^t  Onuttmar,  p.  880.  But  when  the  learned  writer  contends 
that  it  should  be  here  read  disjunctively, "  because  the  vow  consisted  of  two  parts : 
1.  That  what  person  soever  met  him  should  be  the  Lord's,  or  be  dedicated  to  his 
service ;  and,  2.  That  what  beast  soever  met  him  (if  clean)  should  be  offered  up  ftnr 
a  burat-ofiering  unto  the  Lord,"  (Sacred  Chronology,  vol.  ii,  p.  289;) — ^we  are 
bound  to  take  two  exceptions  to  his  aigoment.  What  was  the  language  of  Jeph* 
thah  ? — ^  Whatsoever  cometh  forth  of  the  doors  of  my  house."  Does  not  this  ne- 
cessarily refer  to  a  human  being  1  What  else  could  be  expected  to  come  forth  firom 
the  doors  of  his  house  f  As  Dr.  Kitto  forcibly  observes,  **  His  house  was  surely  not 
a  place  for  flocks  and  herds,  nor  could  any  animal  be  expected  to  come  forth  to  meet 
him ;  that  is,  with  the  purpose  of  meeting  him  on  his  return."  And  this  seems  to  be 
implied  by  the  language.  It  appears  then  highly  probable  that  Jephthah's  orighial 
purpose  referred  to  some  human  being.  From  the  scope  of  the  subject,  therefore, 
the  division  of  the  vow  into  two  such  clauses  as  are  given  by  Dr.  Hales  is  unwar- 
rantable. Then;  with  respect  to  the  grammatical  rendering  of  the  passage,  Russel 
urges  "  that  there  does  not  appear  to  be  such  decided  opposition  or  contrast  between 
the  two  clauses  of  the  sentence  as  to  require  the  use  of  the  disjunctive  vau.  As 
there  is  no  direct  opposition  between  being  the  Lard's  and  being  offered  up  in  sacrifice 
to  the  Lord,  I  cannot  see  the  force  of  the  argument  which  is  founded  upon  the  verbal 
criticism  now  mentioned.  Nay,  as  the  former  member  of  the  alternative  proposition 
in  this  case  evidently  includes  the  latter,  the  second  can  only  be  regarded  as  an  ex* 
planation  of  the  first :  and  hence.  Jephthah  must  be  understood  as  declaring  that  he 
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would  deYOte  to  the  Lord  whatsoever  first  presented  itself  to  him  on  his  retom,  and 
give  it  np  in  the  particolar  form  of  a  bomt-offering.*' — Oomtection,  vol.  i,  p.  481. 

Note  73,  page  242.— rA«  Sons  of  the  Prophets. 

Fkom  die  time  of  Moses  to  that  of  Samuel,  onlj  a  few  isolated  cases  of  prophecj 
are  recorded :  yet,  during  the  government  of  the  latter,  we  find  prophets  associated 
in  companies,  in  several  places,  and  &vored  widi  a  very  special,  and  in  some  cases 
overwhelming,  Divine  influence.  The  first  mention  of  anything  of  this  kind  is 
1  Sam.  X,  5,  when  Samuel  foretold  to  Saul  that  he  should  *^meet  a  company  of  pro* 
phets  coming  down  from  the  high  place.*'  It  is  very  uncertain  where  this  was. 
The  text  calls  it  "  the  hill  of  Grod ;"  and  the  connection  shows  that  while  Saul  visit- 
ed Samuel  at  Ramah,  he  had  to  travel  from  diencc,  beyond  Bethel  and  the  plain  of 
Tabor,  to  reach  this  place.  But,  whatever  the  precise  locality  of  this  spot,  here  was 
a  school  or  college  of  prophets.  There  was  another  such  establishment  at  Naioth  at 
Bamah,  near  to  Samuel's  residence.  We  know  not  how  many  more  of  these  insti- 
tutions existed  in  the  time  of  Samuel ;  but  afterwards  there  were  similar  establish- 
ments at  Bethel  and  Jericho.  2  Kings  ii,  3,  5. 

No  light  has  been  cast  on  the  means  of  admission  to  these  schoob,  or  on  the 
character  which  die  pupils  were  expected  to  manifest  and  sustain.  Information  on 
these  latter  points  would  help  us  to  form  an  opinion  whether,  as  some  have  sup- 
posed, these  schools  were  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  Levites,  and  chiefly  confined 
to  the  teaching  of  the  ceremonial  law;  or  whether,  as  seems  more  likely,  they  were 
designed  to  inculcate  the  spirituality  and  holiness  which  God  required  of  his  people. 
"  It  seems  somewhat  strange,"  as  Bishop  Stillingfleet  observes, "  that  God  should 
take  so  great  care  about  the  shell  and  outside  of  his  worshq>,  and  nono  at  all  for  the 
moral  and  spiritual  part  of  it." — Orpines,  b.  11,  ch.  iv,  sect  2.  This,  indeed,  seems  to 
be  strongly  supported  by  several  considerations : — 1.  The  intention  of  the  instim- 
tion  of  the  prophets  in  the  time  of  Moses  seems  to  have  been  to  disseminate  a  moral 
and  spiritual  influence,  as  auxiliary  to  the  external  law.  2.  The  vocation  of  the 
prophets  was  precisely  of  this  kind  ]  and  it  would  be  strange  indeed  if  the  course  of 
education  and  training  bore  no  relation  to  the  great  object  for  which  it  was  ap 
pointed.  3.  The  same  may  be  inferred  from  the  rich  amount  of  spiritual  influence 
with  which  they  were  favored. 

If  these  considerations  are  sufficient  to  establish  the  fact  that  one  great  object  of 
these  institutions  was  to  give  a  clear  knowledge  of  the  spiritual  requirements  of  the 
law,  and  to  enforce  in  the  life  practical  holiness,  then  it  is  easy  to  perceive  that  they 
must  have  exercised  a  most  salutary  influence  upon  the  national  morals  and  religion. 

But  in  other  respects  their  utility  must  have  been  very  great  The  existence  of 
permanent  institutions  in  difierent  parts  of  the  land,  where  God  was  pleased  fire- 
quendy  to  display  an  overwhelming  influence  of  his  Spirit,  must  have  done  mnch 
to  uphold  the  supreme  authority  of  Jehovah,  and  to  check  the  propensity  to  idolatiy 
which  this  people  so  oficn  evinced.  The  power  of  these  spiritoal  visitations  is  seen 
more  than  once  in  the  case  of  Saul. 

Nor  is  it  easy  to  conceive  how  these  schools  could  have  answered  the  intended 
end,  but  by  the  promotion  of  spiritual  religion.  As  all  prophecy  under  tfak  dispen- 
sation was  based  upon  the  Mosaic  law,  it  was  obviously  proper  that  persons  sus- 
taining this  office  should  be  fully  instructed  in  its  nature  and  requirements.  It  wm 
also  necessaiy  that  they  should  be  generally  weH  infbnned  and  educated ;  and  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  both  these  objects  were  kept  in  view  in  these  schodla.  Bat  we 
can  see  no  neoeesaiy  connection  between  these  attainments  and  the  g^  of  prophecy 
in  the  ordinary  sense.   We  are  aware  that  the  same  remark  maj  also  applj,  to  tone 
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extent,  with  reipect  to  penomd  religion.  Bat  then,  if  indiridnal  holiness  coold  not 
confer  this  gift,  it  certainly  made  a  man  more  fit  for  its  reception,  and  more  faithftd 
in  its  exercise.  Can  we  form  any  idea  of  an  Isaiah,  an  Ezekiel,  a  Jeremiah,  without 
personal  piety  t 

We  have  referred  to  the  students  in  these  schools  as  the  persons  who  were  Bften^afd 
called  by  Jehovah  to  act  as  his  prophets.  This  was  generally  the  case.  There  is 
one  exception ;  bat  that  exception  seems  to  prove  the  role.  Amos  said,  "  I  was  no 
prophet,  neither  was  I  a  prophet's  son ;  but  I  was  an  herdman,  and  a  gatherer  of 
sycamore  fruit :  and  the  Lord  took  me  as  I  followed  the  flock,  and  the  Lord  said 
unto  me,  Gro,  prophesy  unto  my  people  Israel.*'  Amos  vii,  14,  15.  In  this  case  the 
declaration  which  the  prophet  makes  of  his  singular  election  to  this  office  cleariy 
shows  that,  in  the  ordinary  course,  prophets  were  trained  to  their  profession,  and 
previ9U6ly  known  daring  the  period  of  their  tutelage  as  "  sons  of  the  prophets.*' 

Note  74,  page  346. — Typiced  Importance  of  David* b  Tabernacle. 

If  the  tabernacle  of  Moses  remained  at  Gibeon,  forsaken  of  the  ark  and  tiie  Divine 
Presence,  but  retaining  the  brazen  altar,  and  still  the  scene  of  the  Levitical  worship, 
while  the  ark  of  the  covenant  rested  in  the  tabernacle  of  David  at  2Uon,  where  a 
service  of  prayer  and  thanksgiving  was  continually  offered ;  and  if  this  arrangement, 
as  it  would  appear,  was  made  by  the  warrant  and  under  the  authority  of  inspiration; 
then  it  becomes  us  very  carefully  to  inquire  whether  the  erection  of  this  tabernacle, 
and  its  tqspointed  worship,  were  likely  to  have  any  effect  on  the  religious  knowledge 
and  character  of  Israel  during  this  period.    (See  Patriarchal  Age,  p.  S7.) 

In  reference  to  the  first  question,  it  must  be  observed  that  the  tabernacle  of  David 
has  been  m§de  the  basis  of  prophetic  declaration.  Amos  has  this  remarkable  pas- 
sage :  "  In  that  day  will  I  raise  up  the  tabemade  of  David  Aat  is  fiftllen,  and  close 
up  the  breaches  thereof;  and  I  will  raise  up  his  ruins,  and  I  will  build  it  as  in  the 
days  of  old :  that  they  may  possess  die  remnant  of  Edom,  and  of  all  the  Heathen, 
which  are  called  by  my  name,  saith  the  Lord  that  doeth  this."  Amos  ix,  11,  IS.  We 
remind  the  reader  of  the  first  volume  of  Sacred  Annals,  that  this  text  was  cited  as 
one  of  those  which  bear  indisputable  evidence  of  Masoretic  corruption.  We  there 
showed  that  the  Septuagint  reading  of  this  passage,  sanctioned  as  it  is  by  the  inspired 
authority  of  the  New  Testament,  must  be  received  as  genuine.  This  would  justify 
us  in  rendering  the  latter  part  of  the  passage,  and  the  words  which  involve  the 
point  and  purpose  of  the  prediction,  thus :  "  That  the  remnant  of  men,  and  all  the 
Gentiles  upon  whom  my  name  is  called,  may  earnestly  seek  me,  says  the  Lord  who 
does  all  these  things."  (Sir  L.  C.  L.  Brenton's  translation.)  It  will  be  seen  imme- 
diately that  this  new  rendering  completely  alters  the  sense  of  the  text  The  present 
Hebrew  and  the  authorized  version  make  the  object  of  the  prophecy  to  be  the 
dominion  of  Israel  over  all  the  Heathen.  The  Septuagint  reading  exhibits  this 
object  as  the  gathering  in  of  the  Gkntiles  to  a  participation  in  the  high  privileges  of 
the  people  of  God.  For  the  purpose  of  deciding  a  very  important  argument,  this 
text  was  quoted  in  the  latter  sense  by  James  in  the  Council  of  Jerusalem ;  (Acts 
XV,  16,  17  ;)  and  the  facts  of  his  inspiration,  and  that  his  whole  audience,  many  of 
whom  were  greatly  opposed  to  the  consequence  drawn  from  it,  were,  notwithstand- 
ing,  without  exception,  compelled  silently  to  admit  its  force,  abundantly  prove  that 
tMs  is  the  intent  of  the  text  This  being  dear,  we  may  pause  to  inquire  into  the 
design  of  the  prophecy,  and  thence  to  deduce  the  object  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  Ae 
i^parently  anomalous  circumstances  which  have  exdted  our  surprise.  The  quotik 
tion  of  the  prophecy  by  James  fixes  its  reference  to  the  triumphs  of  the  gospel,  and 
especially  to  the  ingathering  of  the  Gentiles  to  the  privileges  of  the  Church  of  Qod. 
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This  was  the  point  of  his  judgment  "  Simeon  "  saith  ho,  ^  hath  declared  how  God 
at  the  first  did  Tisit  the  Gentiles,  to  take. out  of  them  a  people  for  his  name.  And  to 
this  agree  the  words  of  the  prophets ;  as  it  is  written ;"  and  then  he  quotes  the  text, 
**  After  this  I  will  return,  and  will  build  again  the  tabernacle  of  David,  which  is 
fallen  down,"*  &c.  Acts  xv,  14-17. 

If,  then,  we  are  to  be  guided  by  this  obvious  application  of  the  prophecj,  it  will 
appear  that,  while  the  Mosaic  tabernacle  and  its  ceremonial  rites  were  typical  of  the 
great  sacrifice  of  Christ,  and  of  the  blessed  results  of  his  atonement  and  interces- 
sion, the  tabernacle  of  David  was  calculated  to  prefigure,  with  equal  clearness,  the 
opiRjfion  character  of  gospel  privilege,  the  pure  and  simple  nature  of  its  worship,  and 
the  fullness  and  freencss  of  the  access  unto  God  which  it  was  to  provide. 

To  show  this  more  clearly,  it  will  only  be  necessary  to  observe  that  the  disputa- 
ble question  in  the  Jerusalem  Council  was  not,  whether  Gentiles  were  admissible  to 
the  Christian  Church  j  this  was  admitted  on  all  hands.  The  question  was,  whether 
Gentile  Christians  were  required  to  keep  the  ceremonial  law.  "  Peter  affirmed  of 
those  Gentiles  who  had  been  admitted  to  the  Church  by  his  ministry  that  God  had 
put  no  difference  between  them  and  the  Jews,  admitting  both  by  faith,  not  imposing 
the  yoke  of  the  law  upon  either.  And  to  this,  says  St  James,  to  this  declaration  of 
how  (Kaduc)  God  admitted  them,  not  putting  the  yoke  on  them, — to  this,  the 
words  of  the  prophets  do  agree ;  and  of  this  he  gives,  as  an  instance,  Amos*s  pro- 
phecy of  the  rebuilding  of  David's  tabernacle.  Did  the  prophecy  really  agree  to 
that  assertion  t  Did  it  apply  to  that  question  so  as  to  silence  further  controversy 
about  it  t 

**  It  certainly  seems  to  have  had  this  effect.  It  seems  to  have  put  to  silence  the 
Judaizcrs.  No  Pharisee  could  venture,  in  the  face  of  this  argument,  to  affirm  that 
it  was  needful  for  Gentile  Christians  to  keep  the  law."  (Archdeacon  Spofford's 
**  Letter  to  the  Irish  Ecclesiastical  Journal,"  Sept  1847*,  to  which  able  communica- 
tion we  have  been  much  indebted  in  this  particular  part  of  the  subject) 

If  this  was  the  case,  it  could  only  have  arisen  from  this  fact  being  universally 
recognized  by  the  primitive  Christian  Church,  and  sanctioned  by  apostolic  inspira- 
tion ;  namely,  that  an  acceptable  spiritual  worship  was  offered  unto  God  in  the 
tabernacle  of  David ;  a  worship  free  from  the  cumbrous  ceremonial  of  the  Mosaic 
Uw.  And  therefore,  as  the  prophets  of  Jehovah  had  predicted  that  the  kingdom 
of  the  Messiah  should  be,  not  a  revival  of  the  Mosaic  sanctuary,  but  of  the  taber- 
nacle of  David,  so  the  yoke  of  the  law  could  not  be  consistently  laid  on  those  who 
might  be  made  partakers  of  the  faith  of  Christ 

If  we  have  been  thus  far  successful  in  eliciting  the  truth  in  this  interesting  case, 
it  appears  to  cast  important  light  on  the  great  scheme  of  redemption.  It  shows  that 
in  the  best  days  of  Judaism,  in  the  very  heart  of  the  Mosaic  Church,  the  place  of 
the  Divine  Presence,  the  propitiatory  itself,  was  made  accessible  to  spiritual 
worshipers  without  the  intervention  of  sacrificial  rites  or  Levitical  ceremonies.  This 
important  fact  not  only  exists  as  a  proof  of  the  Divine  purpose  to  give  fallen  man, 
as  far  as  possible,  access  unto  God ;  it  is  made  the  basis  of  repeated  predictive  allu- 
sion. Speaking  of  Hezekiah's  government,  with  an  ultimate  reference  to  the  kiqg- 
dom  of  Messiah,  Isaiah  says,  ^  And  in  mercy  shall  the  throne  bo  established ;  and 
be  shall  ^it  upon  it  in  truth  in  the  tabernacle  of  David,  judging,  and  seeking  judg- 
ment, and  hasting  righteousness."  Isaiah  xvi,  5.  And  again  in  Amos  iz,  11,  II 
Thus  far  does  this  s.'^gular  case  unveil  the  Divine  purpose ;  and  we  see,  at  the  only 
period  in  Jewish  history  when  there  was  no  danger  of  a  lapse  into  idolatry,  and 
when  God^s  ancient  people  had  considerable  spiritnal-mindednesi  and  devotional 
feeling,  the  bonds  of  the  economy  relaxed,  and  spiritual  privilege!  imparted,  vhidi 
made  the  exception  a  striking  type  of  the  glories  of  Mesainh'a  kii^fdoBL 
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NoTB  76,  page  251. — Origin  of  SynoffOffiten. 

Thb  religioofl  services  of  the  sjnagognes,  as  far  as  the  different  circumstances  of 
the  people  would  allow,  appear  to  have  been  very  similar  to  those  of  Darid's  taber- 
nacle. Singing,  prayer,  reading  the  Scriptures,  and  expounding  them,  formed  the 
service  of  the  synagogue  in  the  time  of  Christ  In  the  days  of  David,  singing  and 
prayer  were  stated  exercises  in  the  tabernacle.  But  it  has  been  alleged  that,  as  in 
later  times  there  could  be  no  synagogue  without  a  copy  of  the  law,  so,  before 
copies  of  the  law  were  multiplied,  there  could  be  no  synagogue.  This  consequence 
does  not  appear  to  be  satisfactory.  For,  first,  "  till  the  time  of  the  persecution  by 
Antiochus  Epiphanes,  no  part  of  the  Scriptures  but  the  Pentateuch  was  read  in  the 
synagogues ;"  (Lewis's  "  Hebrew  Republic,"  vol.  i,  p.  503 ;)  although  no  one  doubu 
the  previous  existence  of  these  places  of  worship.  If,  then,  from  the  time  of  Ezra 
to  that  of  Antiochus,  the  synagogue  worship  was  conducted  without  the  reading  of 
tiie  prophets  and  the  Hagiographa,  why  might  it  not  have  been  maintained,  before 
that  time,  without  the  reading  of  any  Scripture  ?  The  fact  proves  that  this  service 
was  altered  and  accommodated  to  circumstanoes.  And  as,  in  David's  time,  an 
exposition  of  God's  gracious  dealings  with  Israel,  his  promises  of  mercy  and 
goodness  towards  them,  and  exhortations  grounded  on  these  covenant  blessingSi 
formed  a  part  of  iheir  religious  exercises ;  in  later  times,  when  copies  of  the  law 
were  multiplied,  these  would  naturally  lead  to  a  reading  and  exposition  of  revealed 
truth. 

But  it  has  been  contended,  Aat  no  sjmagogues  existed  until  after  the  restoration 
from  the  Babylonish  captivity.  (Lewis's  Hebrew  Bepublic,  vol.  i,  p.  482.)  So  it 
has  been  urged  that  they  arose  during  the  captivity ;  (Jahn's  ArdnoBclogia^  art  343  \) 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  it  has  been  maintained,  that  they  existed  in  patriarch^ 
times.  We  must,  therefore,  be  guided  by  the  probabilities  of  the  case.  The  main 
argument  against  the  existence  of  synagogues  before  the  captivity,  is  based  on  the 
alleged  silence  of  Holy  Scripture  respecting  them.  Yet  on  this  same  ground,  the 
learned  Godwin  contends,  that  there  were  many  as  early  as  the  tiqie  of  David* 
(Mioses  and  Aaron,  lib.  ii,  chap.  2.)  This  view,  if  not  fully  sustained  as  to  date  by 
the  learned  expoiator  of  Gk>dwin,  is  abundantly  borne  out  as  it  respects  the  exist- 
ence of  synagogues  before  the  exile.  He '  regards  Psalm  Ixxiv  as  written  "  on 
occasion  of  the  Babylonish  captivity,"  and  considers  the  eighth  verse,  ^  They  have 
homed  up  all  the  synagogues  of  God  in  the  land,"  as  correctly  translated,  and  as 
proving  the  cas«:  adding,  "  The  word  »l^p)3  vdhra^  which  we  render  '  a  convoca- 
tion,' seems  more  naturally  to  import  a  place  of  public  worship  in  which  the  people 
assembled,  than  the  assembly  itself;  as  in  the  following  passage  of  Isaiah :  *  And 
the  Lord  ¥nll  create  upon  every  dwelling-place  of  Mount  Zion,  and  upon  her 
assemblies,  n*^"1p}a  mSbrajehcL^  a  cloud  and  smoke  by  day,  and  the  shining  of  a 
flaming  fire  by  night;'  (chap,  iv,  5,)  in  which  there  is  a  manifest  allusion  to  the 
tabernacle,  whereon  the  doud  and  pillar  of  fire  rested  in  the  wilderness.  Exodus 
zl,  38.  And  what,  then,  could  these  tnp  '^M'lp)^  mUeri  hodheah  be,  but  synagogues, 
or  edifices  for  public  worship  ?" — Jennings  Jewish  AtUigmtieSj  p.  365. 

There  i^  one  feature  common  to  all  synagogues,  which,  although  it  appears  to 
have  been  generally  overlooked,  or  regarded  as  tmimportant,  in  our  judgment  does 
much  to  connect  the  origin  of  these  places  with  the  tabernacle  of  David.  In  every 
synagogue  there  was  a  chest,  in  imitation  of  the  ark,  in  which  the  book  of  the  law 
was  kept  Now,  the  service  of  the  synagogue  bore  no  similarity  to  that  of  the  tem- 
ple. No  other  part  of  the  furniture  of  the  one  had  any  resemblance  or  imitation  of 
the  pacred  things  of  the  other.  Why,  then,  this  exception  ?  Why  a  copy  of  the 
ark  '    ^d  why  was  this  onlverMl  ?    When  the  ark  was  taken  to  the  temple,  its 
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place  might  havo  been  sapplied  by  an  imitation ;  and,  if  thia  was  the  origin  of 
synagogues,  all  the  difficulty  is  solved. 

Note  76,  page  356. — Hynop, 

Ck)M]fENTATOR8  generally  suppose  the  Psalmist  here  to  refer  to  the  purification  of 
lepers,  as  described  in  the  law.  Lev.  xiv,  6 ;  Num.  zix,  6.  It  is,  however,  more 
probable  that  he  alludes  to  the  necessity  of  atonement  The  word  rendered  "  purge 
me  "  (*^2Mt3nri)  properly  means,  "  expiate  my  sin."  We  have,  in  the  statement  of 
the  apostle,  the  application  to  which  the  royal  penitent  seems  to  have  turned  his 
mind :  "  For  when  Moses  had  spoken  every  precept  to  all^the  people  according  to 
the  law,  he  took  the  blood  of  calves  and  of  goats,  with  water,  and  scarlet  wool,  and 
HYSSOP,  and  sprinkled  both  the  book,  and  all  the  people."  It  was  this  application 
of  sacri6cial  atonement  of  which  David  speaks ;  he,  like  St  Paul,  having  elicited  the 
great  principle,  that ''  without  shedding  of  blood  is  no  remission."  Hebrews  ix,  19-i2. 
Speaking,  therefore,  of  the  instrument  by  which  the  blood  was  applied,  while  intend- 
ing the  blood  itself,  David  admits  the  impossibility  of  escape  from  the  consequences 
of  his  sin,  but  through  vicarious  sacrifice ;  and  thus  prays  that  the  blood  of  atone- 
ment might  be  applied,  first  to  atone,  and  then  water,  that  he  might  be  cleansed . 
pardon  through  expiating  blood,  and  purity  through  the  Holy  Spirit,  being  the 
burden  of  his  prayer. 

Note  77,  page  270.— The  Conduct  of  Rehoboam, 

The  behavior  of  this  young  king  to  the  representatives  of  his  people  has  been  vm- 
versally  condemned,  perhaps,  in  some  instances,  without  being  understood.  It  has 
not  always  been  taken  into  the  account,  that  this  deputation  was  headed  by  Jero- 
,  boain,  a  young  man  who  had  attempted  to  kill  Solomon,  and  had  consequently 
been  obliged  to  flee  into  Egypt  Rehoboam  also  knew  that  he  had  been  supported 
and  protected  by  the  king  of  that  country,  from  whence  Hadad,  who  had  also  been 
a  refugee,  had  come  and  excited  troubles  in  Edom,  and  estaUished  himself  in  a  part 
of  Syria.  When,  therefore,  the  new  sovereign  saw  that  the  elders  of  Israel  had  sent 
to  Egypt,  and  called  from  thence  the  man  who  had  attempted  the  murder  of  the 
late  king,  and  placed  him  at  their  head,  when  they  came  to  demand  the  introduction 
of  a  more  lenient  policy,— even  supposing  that  Behoboam  knew  nothing  of  the  pro- 
phecy of  Ahyah,— ho  could  not  be  expected  to  look  with  much  &vor  on  the  appli- 
cation. 

The  truth  appears  to  be,  that  this  was  not  a  casual  implication,  answered  in  a 
pettish  manner  by  a  wayward  youth,  as  is  sometimes  supposed.  It  was  *  demand 
made  by  the  bulk  of  the  people  for  an  alleviation  of  their  public  burdens,  which  de- 
mand was  presented  in  a  manner  the  most  imposing,  and  which  probably  wai  in- 
tended to  intimidate  the  king.  The  case  was  one  of  the  greatest  national  importance, 
and  probably  was  regarded  as  such  by  the  royal  council.  The  qnestkm  was  simply 
whether  conciliation  or  coercion  should  be  the  policy  of  the  new  rdgn.  The  old 
ministers  counseled  the  former,  the  young  men  the  latter.  The  king  was  guided  by 
the  opinion  of  his  companions,  and  the  dismembennenft  of  the  kingdom  waa  the 
consequence. 

Note  78,  page  271. — The  Divine  Purpoee  in  the  JHvieion  efthe  Kingdom. 

It  is  scarcely  possible  to  study  this  history  without  desiring  to  know  by  what  provi- 
dential arrangements  or  spxritoal  intcrpoeitwn  the  religions  fidelity  and  votaj  of  tiM 
Hebrew  Church  could  have  been  maintained,  idule  the  people  ezittad  at  two  scp*- 
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rate  nationa.  The  sin  of  Jeroboam  could  not  have  been  a  necessary  consequence 
of  the  division  of  the  kingdom,  or  of  his  eleratiou  to  the  throne.  All  doubt  respeet* 
ing  this  is  removed  by  the  general  tenor  of  the  history,  and  especially  by  the  in- 
spired communication  of  Ahijah,  1  Kings  xi,  38 ;  yet  it  is  not  easy  to  conceive  ^ow, 
in  those  circumstances,  religious  defection  could  have  been  averted. 

We  wish  to  know  the  Divine  purpose  in  its  details,  the  Divine  plan  in  actoal 
operation  ]  but  this  is  not  seen  in  the  narrative.  The  Scriptural  histoiy  of  the 
Hebrews  after  the  exodus  is  a  record  of  God^s  purposes  frustrated  by  man's  unbelief, 
of  Divine  plans  marred  and  'disfigured  by  human  disobedience.  The  theocracy  in 
its  purity  and  strength,  the  monarchy  in  godly  maturity,  the  divided  Hebrews  as 
one  Church ;  these,  and  many  more  elements  of  Hebrew  progress,  existed  in  Divine 
intention,  but  have  never  been  developed  on  earth,  and  can  only  be  fully  understood 
in  heaven. 

Note  79,  page  272. — Peculiar  relipous  Character  of  this  History. 

In  the  preceding  parf*of  this  work,  the  history  and  religion  of  the  several  periods 
have  been  discussed  in  alternate  chapters ;  and  we  shall  have  again  to  return  to  that 
phm,  as  generally  best  adapted  to  our  purpose.  Here,  however,  and  in  the  histoiy 
of  Judah,  from  the  accession  of  Behoboam  to  the  ruin  of  that  kingdom,  the  religion 
and  history  are  so  inseparably  connected,  alternately  presented  to  the  view  as  cause 
and  effect,  that  any  separate  discussion  of  these  topics  is  extremely  difficult,  if  not 
impracticable ;  and  would  confuse  and  embarrass,  rather  than  elucidate,  the  subject. 
Throughout  the  existence  of  these  kingdoms,  therefore,  their  histoiy  and  religioQ 
will  be  considered  in  connection. 

Note  80,  page  ^14.— The  Sin  of  Jeroboam. 

It  is  important  to  obtain  a  clear  view  of  the  religious  character  of  this  proceeding. 
We  may  acquire  the  most  satisfactory  information  by  proceeding  inductively,  begin- 
ning with  those  points  which  seem  to  be  certain,  and  thence  proceeding  to  those 
which  may  be  generally  r^^arded  as  doubtful.  1.  The  conduct  of  Jeroboam  ap- 
pears to  be  parallel  to  that  of  Aaron  and  the  Israelites,  when  they  made  a  golden 
calf  at  Sinai:  it  was  not,  therefore,  a  novel  attempt  2.  It  does  not  i^pear  that,  in 
either  of  these  cases,  there  was  a  direct  introduction  of  any  heathen  deity.  All  who 
will  study  the  whole  case,  in  subordination  to  Scriptural  teaching,  will  i^predate 
the  learning  and  judgment  evinced  by  Mr.  Faber  in  the  investigation  of  this  subject, 
and  agree  with  him  in  saying,  "  When  the  matter  is  considered  in  all  its  bearings, 
we  must,  I  think,  almost  ineritably  conclude,  that  the  two  golden  calves  were  copies 
of  the  two  cherubim."  3.  It  seems  plain  that  the  worship  instituted  before  these 
calves,  was  intended  to  be  regarded  as  offered  unto  Jehovah.  This  was  certainly 
the  case  with  Aaron :  he  made  proclamation  for  a  feast  unto  Jehovah  at  the  in- 
auguration of  the  golden  calf  Exod.  xxxii,  5.  And,  as  it  was  the  object  of  Jero- 
boam to  supersede  the  attractions  of  the  temple  at  Jerusalem,  it  can  scarcely  be 
supposed  that  he  would  introduce  a  foreign  idolatry.  On  the  contrary,  when  it  is 
considered  that  he  made  the  Mosaic  ritual  his  model,  in  respect  of  feasts  and  wor- 
ship, (1  Kings  xii,  32,)  it  follows,  that  the  object  of  worship  was  intended  to  be  the 
same. 

What,  then,  was  the  true  character  of  his  sin  ?  It  was,  first,  a  sinful  schism.  It 
broke  the  unity  of  the  people  of  God,  and  it  contravened  his  law.  Jehovah  had  not 
only  demanded  the  religious  adoration  of  the  people,  and  commanded  them  to  wor- 
ship him ;  he  had,  with  equal  explicitness,  declared  that  he  would  be  worshiped  in 
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•a  appointed  place,  by  men  whom  he  had  choeen,  and  in  a  prescribed  manner.  All 
these  laws  Jeroboam  yiolated :  he  departed,  of  set  pnrpose,  from  the  place  which 
God  had  chosen,  appointed  priests  after  his  own  will,  and  took  upon  himself  to  alter 
the  times  and  manner  of  worship.  And  eren  this,  in  itself  and  in  its  consequences, 
would  hare  been  no  small  sin.  Bat  the  iniquity  of  Jeroboam  went  beyond  this. 
He  erected  an  altar,  copied  the  cherubim,  and  conformed  the  manner  of  his  worship 
generally  to  the  Mosaic  ritual.  If  he  had  regarded  all  these  as  accessories  to  the 
worship,  as,  indeed,  the  originals  were  in  the  temple,  the  sin  would  then  be  of  the 
grave  kind  already  described :  but  Jeroboam  had  no  present  shekinah  inadiating 
his  figures.  His  great  sin,  therefore,  as  was  the  case  with  Aaron,  consisted  in  a  di- 
rect violation  of  the  second  commandment,  by  making  this  cherubic  figure  a  per- 
sonification of  Deity,  and  by  sacrificing  to  it  as  a  god.  (See  Exod.  xxxii,  4,  5,  31 ; 
1  Kings  xii,  28,  32.)  This  was  idolatry.  And  this  was  an  essential  element  in  the 
institution :  Jeroboam  began,  and  continued, "  sacrificing  unto  the  calves  that  he  had 
made."  1  Kings  xii,  32.  But  it  is  alleged  that  this  idolatry  of  Jeroboam  bore  evi- 
dent resemblance  to  the  Egyptian  apis-worship.  This  may  be  accounted  for  in  two 
ways :— first,  there  can  be  litUc  doubt  that  this  part  of  Egyptian  mythology  was  a 
perversion  of  patriarchal  rites,  in  which  cherubic  representations  occurred.  There 
might,  therefore,  be  some  resemblance  between  the  calves  of  Jeroboam  and  Egyp- 
tian figures,  on  the  ground  that  both  were  corruptions  of  the  same  sacred  emblems. 
Again :  it  must  be  remembered,  that  Jeroboam  had  lived  a  long  time  in  Egypt,  and 
must  have  been  familiar  with  the  heathen  worship  of  that  countiy.  And  if,  after 
the  establishment  of  his  idolatry,  he  found  himself  forsaken  by  the  Levites,  and  that 
all  his  efforts  had  not  conciliated  die  true  worshipers  of  Jehovah,  it  would  not  seem 
strange  for  him  to  use  Egyptian  names  or  allusions  in  this  worship.  It  is  probable 
he  did  so ;  for  Hosea  terms  these  idols  "  the  calves  of  Beth-Aven.**  Aven  is  the 
same  as  Aun  or  On^  the  idol  to  whom  Fotipherah,  the  fitther-in-law  of  Joseph,  was 
priest    (Sec  Faber's  Pagan  Idolatry,  vol.  i,  p.  436.) 

Note  81,  page  278.— TA^  StatuUs  of  OmrL 

The  measures  adopted  by  Omri  for  the  purpose  of  ftiUy  isolating  the  people  of 
Israel  from  the  services  of  the  house  of  the  Lord  at  Jerusalem,  and  of  perpetuating, 
perhaps  of  increasing,  their  idolatrous  practices,  attached  infamy  to  his  name 
through  successive  generations.  When  ^e  prophet  Micah,  many  years  afterward, 
was  pointing  out  the  iniquity  of  the  people  of  Judah,  he  referred  to  this  prince  and 
his  pernicious  laWs:  "For  ^e  statutes  of  Omri  are  kept,  and  all  the  works  of  die 
house  of  Ahab."  Micah  vi,  16.  These  statutes  were  probably  some  severe  laws 
against  attending  the  worship  of  God  at  Jerusalem,  or  some  successful  entioeme&ts 
to  idolatry,  which  were  afterwards  imitated  by  the  apostate  rulers  of  Judah. 

Note  82,  page  279.— T^Atf  Malediction  of  Joshua,  and  itt  AccompHthment  on  HitL 

When  Jericho  was  miraculously  destroyed,  the  Hebrew  chief  pronounced  a  feaifU 
prediction  against  the  man  who  should  dare  to  restore  a  place  doomed  to  perpetoal 
ruin,  as  a  monument  of  the  exercise  of  God's  almighty  power  on  behalf  of  his  peo- 
ple. This  denunciation  was  given  thus :  *'  Cursed  be  the  man  before  the  Lord,  that 
riscth  up  and  buildeth  this  dty  Jericho :  he  shall  lay  the  foundation  thereof  in  his 
fin»^bom,  and  in  his  youngest  son  shall  he  set  up  the  gates  of  it**  Josfana  vi,  S6 
Hiel  undertook  this  task,  and,  as  the  narrative  infbrms  ns,  sufK^ied  die  threaleaed 
infliction.  But  what  was  this  infliction  %  This  question  commentaton  do  not  o^rv 
to  answer.    It  has  been  generslly  supposed  that  the  words  of  Joriuui  doomed  to 
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death  all  tha  potterity  of  the  xash  indiyidual  who  had  the  temeritj  to  engage  in  thk 
prohibited  undertaking;  the  fint-bom  dying  when  the  foundation  was  laid,  the 
others  in  succession  during  the  progress  of  the  woriL,  and  the  youngest  when  the 
gates  were  set  up :  so  that  that  man  who  had  made  such  efforts  to  proyide  for  hia 
£unily,  and  who  hoped  to  have  perpetuated  their  name  and  power  by  this  erection, 
saw  the  utter  ruin  of  his  hopes  in  the  very  act 

Others,  however,  think  the  cause  only  referred  to  the  great  delay  which  should 
obstruct  the  buUding;  that,  if  the  foundation  was  laid  when  the  eldest  son  of  the 
builder  was  bom,  the  youngest  should  come  into  the  world  before  it  was  finished. 

A  third  opinion  is,  that  the  person  building  the  town  sacrificed  his  two  sons,  the 
eldest  on  beginning  to  build,  the  youngest  at  the  completion  of  the  work. 

The  first  of  these  expositions  we  regard  as  correct :  the  others  are,  in  fact,  only 
worthy  of  notice  as  specimens  of  the  ingenuity  which  learned  men  employ  to  ex- 
clude the  miraculous  agency  of  God  fipom  the  government  of  his  people.  The  case, 
regarded  in  this  aspect,  would  afford  to  the  Israelites  of  that  apostate  age  over- 
whelming proof  of  the  certain  existence,  truth,  and  actual  government  of  Jehovah 
over  Israel.  It  is  indeed  manifest  that  the  prophecy  was  fiilly  understood  at  the 
time,  and  known  to  be  perfectly  fulfilled ;  thus  establishing  the  verity  of  a  Divine 
threatening  delivered  more  than  four  hundred  years  before.  In  this  sense  it  was 
always  spoken  of  by  ancient  Jewish  writers. 

Note  83,  page  290.— Tfu  Case  of  ffazael. 

Thb  reply  of  Elisha  to  Hasael  has  occasioned  much  learned  inquiry.  Supposing 
the  authorized  version  to  involve  a  contradiction,  Bishop  Horsley,  Kennicott,  and 
others,  render  the  lang^uage  of  the  prophet  tiius :  **  Gro  say.  Certainly  thou  shalt  not 
recover.**  But  the  text,  as  Bishop  Hall  has  well  observed,  is  not  contradictory.  **  It 
is  more  than  a  single  answer  that  the  prophet  returns  t^  this  message.  One  answer 
he  gives  to  Benhadad,  who  sent  the  message ;  another  he  gives  to  Hazael,  who 
brings  it.  That  to  Benhadad  is,  *Thou  mayest  surely  recover;*  diat^  Hazael/ 
*  The  Lord  hath  showed  me  that  he  shall  surely  die.*  The  first  clause  states  that  the 
disease  is  not  mortal,  that  it  will  not  cause  the  death  of  the  king ;  the  second  that, 
notwithstanding,  he  will  die  from  another  cause.'*  If  the  question  be  carefUUy  con- 
sidered, it  will  be  seen  that  such  an  answer  as  this  was  required.  Hazael  was  taught 
by  the  king  to  ask,  **  Shall  I  recover  of  this  disease  ?*'  The  answer  is,  that  he  might 
recover,  the  disease  not  being  mortal,  but  that  he  would  not,  as,  while  under  its  in- 
fluence, he  would  die  from  other  causes.  The  drift  of  the  narrative,  therefore, 
makes  the  authorized  versiop  here  the  most  satisfactory. 

But  in  the  subsequent  part  of  the  account  it  may  admit  of  explanation :  "  It  is 
generally  understood  that  Hazael  was  struck  with  horror  at  the  prediction;  that 
these  cruelties  were  most  alien  from  his  mind ;  that  he  then  felt  distressed  and  of- 
fended at  die  imputation  of  such  evils  to  him ;  and  yet,  so  little  did  he  know  his  own 
heart,  that  when  he  got  power,  and  had  opportunity,  he  did  the  whole  with  a  willing 
heart  and  a  ready  hand.  On  the  contrary,  I  think  he  was  deUghted  at  the  prospect; 
and  his  question  rather  impUes  a  doubt  whether  a  person  so  inconsiderable  as  be  is 
shall  ever  have  it  in  his  power  to  do  such  great,  not  such  eri/,  things ;  for,  in  his 
sight,  they  had  no  turpitude.  The  Hebrew  text  stands  tiius :  ' But  what!  tby  ser- 
vant, this  dog !  that  he  should  do  this  great  work  ?  Or, '  Can  such  a  poor  worthless 
fellow,  such  a  dead  dog*  {6  kvijv  6  redvtiKu^^  Sq>t)  'perform  sudi  mighty  actions? 
thou  fillest  me  with  surprise.'  And  that  this  is  the  true  sense,  his  immediate  murder 
of  his  master  on  his  return  fully  proves.  *  Our  common  version  of  these  words  of 
Hazael,*  as  Mr.  Patten  observes,  'has  stood  in  the  front  of  many  a  fine  declamation, 
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utterly  wide  of  his  real  sentiment  His  ezdamation  w»i  not  the  nm\t  of  homry  his 
expression  has  no  tinctnro  of  it;  bnt  of  the  unexpected  glimpse  of  s  crown  1  The 
prophet's  answer  is  plainly  calcnlated  to  satisfy  the  astonishment  he  had  excited.  A 
dog  bears  not,  in  Scripture,  the  character  of  a  end,  but  of  a  detpieabie,  animal ;  nor 
does  he  who  is  shocked  with  its  barbarity  call  it  a  obbat  deed."*— I^.  A.  ChrU$ 
Commentary. 

Note  84,  pa^o  301. — Geograpkieal  Extent  of  the  Kingdom  of  Jvdah, 

It  is  questionable  how  far  the  terms,  "  Judah  and  Beiyamin,"  as  applied  to  the 
territorial  extent  of  the  kingdom  of  Judah,  and  ''the  ten  tribes,"  as  indicating  the 
geogruphical  extent  of  the  kingdom  of  Israel,  are  correct  We  have  no  precise 
information  in  Holy  Scripture  on  the  subject ;  and  an  inspection  of  the  map  would 
lead  to  the  impression  that  much  of  the  territory  which  had  been  originally  allotted 
to  Simeon  and  Dan,  was  annexed  to  the  kingdom  of  Judah.  It  is  remarkable  that 
in  all  the  wars  which  took  place  between  these  rival  states,  we  neyer  hear  of  any 
warlike  operations  beiug  carried  on  between  them  to  the  south  or  west  of  Benjamhi 
or  Judah.  Nor  is  it  probable  that  a  small  population  so  isolated,  whaterer  their 
inclinations  might  have  been,  could  have  maintained  their  position  as  an  integral 
part  of  the  kingdom  of  Israel. 

Whatever  difficulty  there  may  be  in  defining  the  exact  original  frontier  line 
between  these  two  nations,  it  is  certain  that^  during  the  reign  of  Bchoboam,  some 
portion  of  the  land  allotted  to  Dan  was  occupied  as  a  port  of  the  kingdom  of 
Judah ;  for  Ajalon  and  Gkith,  which  belonged  to  that  tribe,  were  fortified  by  this 
king,  as  important  points  of  defense,  and  were  therefore  included  in  his  dominions. 
And  as  the  latter  of  these  cities  was  but  about  twelve  miles  irom  the  sea,  it  wiW  be 
admitted  that,  for  all  national  and  military  purposes,  the  territory  of  Judah  must  be 
considered  as  including  the  northern  part  of  Palestine  from  the  sea  to  the  Jordan. 
It  is  therefore  probable,  that  these  kingdoms  were  originally  divided  by  a  line  which, 
commencing  at  the  Jordan,  just  to  the  south  of  Jericho,  proceeded  nearly  in  a  west- 
erly direction  between  Runah  and  Bethel,  thence  near  the  vale  of  Ajalon,  until, 
passing  to  the  north  of  Ekron  in  the  same  direction,  it  reached  the  sea. 

Note  86,  page  306.— J^t^A  Plaees, 

A  ooMPASisoN  of  2  Cfhron.  xiv,  3,  4,  with  1  Kings  xv,  14,  has  been  supposed  to 
justify  the  conclusion,  that  there  were  two  kinds  of  high  places ;  one  of  which,  being 
prostituted  to  actual  idolatry,  was  therefore  destroyed;  while  others,  retaining  their 
patriarchal  character,  were  suffered  to  remain.  It  is,  however,  by  no  means  clear 
that  this  hypothesis  accounts  for  the  apparent  discrepancy  which  these  scriptures 
exhibit ;  and  it  seems  probable  that,  although  idolatry  was  prohibited,  and  every- 
thing relating  to  it  destroyed,  the  places  which  had  been  appropriated  to  these 
abominations,  even  when  dismantled,  were  allowed  to  remain. 

It  is  scarcely  possible  to  form  an  adequate  conception  of  the  extent  to  wlHch  high 
places  were  invested  with  a  sacred  character  in  the  ancient  world.  To  trace  tliB 
origin,  progress,  and  consequences  of  tliis  superstition,  is  to  investigate  and  unravel 
the  religious  history  of  all  antiquity.  Our  limits  will  only  allow  a  glance  at  te 
subject  All  tiiese  sacred  places  unquestionably  arose  from  the  universally  admitted 
fkct,  that  the  terrestrial  heaven,  tiie  "garden  of  delight,**  which  God  planted, 
wherein  he  walked  and  conversed  with  our  first  parents,  vnis  situated  on  a  lofty 
eminence  in  the  north  of  Asia.  And  as  all  the  revelations  of  divine  truth,  and  all 
die  communications  of  grace,  had  for  their  object  tiie  restoration  of  man  to  the  Hatv 
of  happiness  and  interooorse  witii  God  which  he  enjoyed  fai  tills  abode  of  Uin; 
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■o  the  consmnmation  of  his  religions  hopes  was  commonly  regarded  as  a  restora- 
tion to  Paradise.  Hence,  nsing  popular  language,  the  Lord  said,  "  To-day  shalt 
thon  be  wiUi  me  in  Paradise."  Luke  xziii,  43.  And  St  Paul  speaks  of  a  transla- 
tion into  the  third  hearen,  as  "  being  caught  up  into  Paradise."  2  Cor.  xii,  2-4.  In 
the  same  manner  the  final  conquest  of  the  Christian  is  to  be  rewarded  with  acceM 
to  the  "  tree  of  life,  which  is  in  the  midst  of  the  Paradise  of  God."  Rev.  ii,  7. 

This  religious  reference  to  Paradise  also  most  distinctly  recognized  its  elevated 
situation :  in  this  respect  the  idea  was  greatly  strengthened  by  the  fact,  that  the  ark 
rested  on  a  mountain  very  near  the  site  of  Paradise :  and,  conseqcntly,  in  process  of 
time,  Ararat  became  confounded  or  identified  with  Eden.  Both  belonged  to  a^ 
common  father  at  the  beginning,  or  apparent  beginning,  of  the  world.  Both  were 
mounts  of  salvation,  or  divine  favor.  Both  were  hills  of  the  sacred  tree ;  the  one 
of  the  real  tree  of  life,  the  other  of  its  symbol,  the  tree  of  peace  and  union.  Both 
were  seats  of  the  cherubim,  and  the  glorious  presence ;  the  one  which  stood  before 
the  garden,  the  other  which  dwelt  in  the  house  of  Noah,  or  in  the  tabernacle  of 
Shem.  And  hence  pious  patriarchs  selected  elevated  places,  and  especially  the  tope 
of  hills,  as  the  most  suitable  localities  for  holy  worship ;  and  hence,  also,  throughout 
the  Scriptures,  the  special  prominence  given  to  mountains,  as  appropriated  to 
religious  objects,  and  as  symbolical  of  salvation.  When  Abraham  was  commanded 
to  offer  up  Isaac,  Jehovah  said  unto  him,  "  Qet  thee  into  the  land  of  Moriah ;  and 
offer  him  there  for  a  burnt-offering  upon  one  of  the  motmtains  which  I  will  tell  thee  of." 
Gen.  xxii,  2.  The  site  of  Jerusalem  is  spokmi  of  by  inspiration  as  symbolical  at  once 
of  Paradise,  and  of  deliverance  by  the  promised  Redeemer :  "  Beautiful  for  situaticm, 
the  joy  of  the  whole  earth,  is  Mount  Zion,  on  the  sides  of  the  north,  the  city  of  the 
great  King."  Psalm  xlviii,  2.  "  His  foundation  is  in  the  holy  mountains."  Psalm 
Ixxxvii,  1.  And  when  the  prophet,  by  a  bold  and  beautiful  figure,  sets  forth  the 
universal  triumphs  of  grace,  he  does  so  by  saying,  "  The  motmtain  of  the  house  of 
the  Lord  shall  be  established  in  the  top  of  the  maunteunSy  and  it  shall  be  exalted 
above  the  hills;  and  people  shall  flow  unto  it"  Micah  iv,  1.  And,  not  to  notice  * 
multitude  of  Scriptures  which  might  be  quoted  illustrative  of  this  point,  we  pass  on 
to  the  glorious  visions  of  the  Apocalypse ;  and  here,  when  John  saw  the  "  great 
city,  the  holy  Jerusalem,"  he  was  '*  carried  away  in  the  spirit  to  a  great  and  high 
mtmntain,^^  Here,  too,  was  a  "  river  of  water  of  life,"  and  ^  the  tree  of  life ;"  (Rev. 
xxi,  10 ;  xxii,  1,  2 ;)  all  allusive  to  Paradise,  and  prefiguring  the  restoration  of  man 
to  its  holiness  and  joy. 

When,  therefore,  it  is  seen  that  a  restoration  to  Paradise,  as  to  a  holy  mountain 
enters  so  largely  into  the  symbolical  language  of  Scripture,  as  illustrative  of  the 
objects  of  redemption  and  the  triumphs  of  grace,  we  need  not  wonder  that,  as 
idolatry  prevailed,  this  idea  should  have  been  prostituted  to  the  purposes  of  super- 
stition. Here  quotation  is  superfluous ;  all  Heathen  antiquity  is  full  of  these  allu- 
sions. It  is  now  most  amply  ascertained,  that  the  sacred  hills  of  the  Heathens 
were  imitations  of  the  paradisiacal  mount,  and  allusive  to  its  recovery.  And,  as  in 
flat  and  low  countries  ihe  inhabitants  could  not  obtain  opportunities  for  indulging 
in  the  selection  of  such  elevated  places,  they  supplied  the  deficiency  by  the  con- 
struction of  mounds,  tustu/t,  and  colossal  erections.  This  was  unquestionably  the 
origin  of  the  Tower  of  Babel,  of  the  pyramids  of  Memphis,  of  the  pagodas  of  Hin- 
doetan,  and  of  the  pyramidal  temples  of  Buddha  and  of  Mexico.  These  every- 
where became  seats  of  idolatrous  worship  and  profitne  rites.  Hence  when  the 
Israelites  went  to  take  possession  of  Canaan,  they  were  commanded  to  "  cut  down 
their  groves,"  to  '^  destroy  their  altars,"  and  to  '^bum  their  groves  with  fire."  £zod* 
xxxiv,  IS ;  Dent  vii,  5 ;  xii,  3.  These  commands  were  partiaUj  oh^jed.  Ti% 
although  the  Hebrews  were  forbidden  to  sacrifioe  exeept  in  dhe  J/iam-} 
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Lord  should  choose,  (Deut.  xii,  13, 14,)  after  thej  had  occnpied  the  land,  the  strict 
letter  of  this  law  was  not  observed ;  and  as  long  as  Jehovah  alone  was  worshiped, 
the  practice  does  not  appear  to  have  been  censored,  at  least  before  the  building  of 
llie  temple.  But  after  that  sanctuary  was  consecrated,  and  when  almost  all  the 
worship  performed  elsewhere  was  corrupted  with  idolatry,  then  worshiping  on  these 
high  placed  was  forbidden ;  and  a  public  discontinuance  of  this  practice  became  a 
certain  test  of  worshipers  of  Jehovah,  whilst  a  support  of  it  indicirted  at  least  a  lean< 
ing  to  idolatry. 

The  worship  and  sacred  rites  celebrated  by  the  disobedient  Hebrews  on  their  high 
places,  fully  prove  that  they  arose  out  of  a  corrupted  tradition  of  primitive  truth 
associated  with  the  worship  of  the  powers  of  nature,  and  of  hero-gods.  These  high 
places  arc  condemned  by  the  prophets  as  **  gardens."  Isaiah  i,  29.  In  these  gardens 
** sacrifices"  were  offered  *,  (Isaiah  Ixv,  3 ;)  and,  as  if  to  prevent  the  possibility  of 
mistaking  the  paradisiacal  allusion  in  these  gardens,  there  stood  "  one  tree  in  the 
midst"  Isaiah  Ixvi,  17.  And  it  is  at  least  doubtful  whether,  as  Amos  alludes  to  the 
idolatry  of  Bethel  under  the  term  Bikaik-Aven^  he  may  not  identify  the  sanctuary 
which  stood  on  these  high  places  as  "  the  house  "  or  temple  **  of  Eden,"  Amos  1, 5. 
In  these  high  places  they  "  burned  incense  unto  Baal,  to  the  sun,  and  to  the  moon, 
and  to  the  planets,  and  to  all  the  host  of  heaven."  Here  also  they  kept  horses  and 
diariots  dedicated  to  the  sun,  and  images.  2  Kings  xziii,  4-14. 

Yet  it  must  not  be  Inferred  from  this,  that  tiiese  high  places  were  all  situated  on 
hCls,  or  moimtains.  On  the  tontrary,  as  Strabo  informs  us  that,  in  his  day,  "  all 
•acred  places,  even  where  no  trees  were  to  be  seen,  were  still  called  groves,"  so  it  is 
more  than  probable  that  all  places  where  this  kind  of  idolatrous  worship  was  con- 
ducted, whether  on  high  hills  or  artificial  mounds  in  the  open  country,  or  in  build- 
ings adapted  to  the  purpose  in  towns  and  cities,  were  called  high  placet.  This  con- 
jecture seems  established  by  the  fact,  that  there  wore  ''  high  places  of  the  gates  that 
were  in  the  entering  in  of  the  gate  of  Joshua  the  governor  of  the  city,  which  were 
on  a  man's  left  hand  at  the  gate  of  the  city."   2  Kings  xxlii,  8. 

From  the  results  of  this  investigation,  it  seems  probable  that  the  reason  why  all 
the  high  places  were  not  destroyed,  did  not  arise  from  theur  difference  of  character, 
flo  much  as  from  their  difference  of  position  and  proprietorship.  A  pious  king  would 
prohibit  this  idolatry  everywhere ;  but  as  some  of  the  princes  and  powerful  heads 
of  the  people  might  have  such  places  on  their  private  property,  the  lealoua  daring 
of  the  sovereign  did  but  seldom  lead  him  to  destroy  them,  as  Josiah  did  the  high 
place  of  Bethel;  (2  Kings  xxiii,  15;)  and,  consequently,  as  soon  as  the  interdiction 
was  removed,  the  evil  arose  again  in  all  its  abominable  impurity,  to  shed  its  malign 
influence  over  the  ountry. — (See  Bridges'  Testimony  of  Profane  History;  Faber's 
Fagan  Idolatry,  vol.  iii,  p.  197). 

Note  86,  page  309. — The  Burning  for  Ahl 

This  passage  has  led  to  considerable  difference  of  opinion ;  and  it  is  still  a  question 
whether  the  body  of  Asa  was  burned,  or  whether  the  bumfaig  only  refen  to  the 
spices  and  drugs.  We  know  it  was  a  very  ancient  practice  to  embalm  dead  bodies ; 
and  this  the  Israelites  might  have  borrowed  from  the  Egyptians :  it  is  certain  that 
they  placed  spices  and  odier  odoriferous  substances  in  contact  with  the  dead  body. 
But  we  have  no  proof  that  the  course  adopted  in  the  case  of  Asa  was  ever  a  Jewish 
practice.  As,  therefore,  it  is  well  known  that  the  ancient  Greeks  and  Bomaas 
burned  the  dead  bodies  of  their  great  men,  and  threw  abnndance  of  firankinoense, 
myrrh,  and  cassia  into  the  flames,  it  appears  most  probable  that  Asa  ordered  this 
Gentile  course  to  be  taken  in  respect  of  his  body;  and  Aat  therefim  tha  sacred 
writer  records  the  fitct  as  a  manifest  innovation  on  the  usages  of  the  natloa. 
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Nan  87,  page  315.— Ths  Letter  of  BUjoK 

Thb  text  of  the  Hebrew  Bible,  as  well  as  that  of  onr  aathoriMd  tnaalmtioii,  sajn, 
that  this  letter  was  wrhten  by  Elijah  the  pit4>het;  and  this  reading  is  sustained  bj 
all  ancient  copies  and  oriental  Tersions.  Bat  as  Elijah  had  been  translated  three 
or  fbor  years  before  the  death  of  TTeboshaphat,  and  Elisha  his  saccessor  was  at  this 
time  the  prophet  of  Jehorah  onto  Israel,  this  account  has  g^reatlj  perplexed  com- 
roentators :  and  it  has  been  generally  supposed,  that  the  name  Elijah  has  been  in* 
verted  here  instead  of  Elisha,  and  that  this  epistle  was  written  and  sent  by  the  latter 
prophet  This  opinion  is  supported  by  Kennicott,  Horsley,  Geddes,  Booth,  and 
Whiston,  the  translator  of  Josephns,  and  has  obtained  considerable  currency.  Yet, 
notwithstanding  the  authority  of  these  great  names,  there  are  weighty  reasons  against 
this  interpretation.  It  must  be  admitted  that  the  change  of  one  name  for  another 
in  the  sacred  narrative,  except  in  the  case  of  a  very  obyious  error,  and  with  unques- 
tionable reasons  for  the  alteration,  cannot  be  warranted.  Here,  howerer,  those  reasont 
are  wanting.  The  author  of  the  Book  of  CSironides,  where  this  text  occurs,  never 
mentions  the  prophet  Elisha:  his  name  does  not  occur  in  the  book.  It  appear^ 
therefore,  most  unlikely,  that  the  writer  should  have  intended  to  insert  this  prophet's 
name  in  this  doubtful  passage. 

Upon  a  careful  consideration  of  the  whole  case,  we  think  it  most  probable  that 
Elijah  wrote  this  letter.  No  man  was  better  acquainted  with  the  evil  influence  of 
the  house  of  Ahab :  he  lived  to  see  a  daughter  of  this  house  married  to  Jehoram, 
and  this  prince  associated  with  his  father  in  the  government  It  is  not,  therefore, 
incredible,  that  with  prophetic  vision,  seeing  the  course  this  prince  would  take  when 
invested  with  supreme  power,  Elijah  might  have  written  this  epistle,  and  have  left 
it  to  be  delivered  when  the  character  of  Jehoram  should  have  been  developed. 
Kimchi  advocated  this  explanation.  Bishop  Patiick  shows  that  it  ag^rees  with  the 
grammatical  construction  of  the  passage,  and  Dr.  Adam  Clarke  could  "  see  no  solid 
reason  against  this  opinion,"  which,  in  our  judgment,  afibrds  the  best  elucidation 
of  the  text 

Note  88,  page  Z^.—The  Sacrifice  of  Children  to  Moloch, 

MccH  learned  labor  has  been  employed  to  persuade  the  worid,  that  this  offering 
of  children  to  Moloch  was  a  mere  lustration,  a  carrying  of  children  over  burning 
cools,  passing  them  between  two  fires,  or  hurrying  them  through  a  flickering  flame. 
It  is  thus  endeavored  to  show  that  there  was  no  exposure  of  the  life  of  the  child; 
that  the  whole  was  a  mere  ceremony  of  dedicating  the  child  to  the  idol ;  and  that, 
therefore,  the  wickedness  of  the  act  consisted  in  its  impiety,  but  that  it  was  free  from 
cruelty  or  murder. 

The  case  is,  however,  too  important  to  be  lightly  dismissed,  inasmuch  as  it  has  a 
bearing  upon  the  religion  of  the  Hebrews  at  this  time:  and  we  must  therefore 
endeavor  to  ascertain  Uie  meaning  of  the  Scripture  narrative.  There  is,  then,  one 
important  point,  which  is  placed  beyond  the  reach  of  doubt :  the  Hebrews  in  this 
case  did  "  after  the  abominations  of  the  Heathen  whom  the  Lord  had  cast  out  before 
the  children  of  IsraeL**  2  Chron.  xxviii,  3.  This  statement  materially  narrows  the 
question,  and  shuts  out  all  consideration  of  the  superior  cultivation,  humanity,  and 
religion  of  the  Israelites.  Notwithstanding  all  these,  the  sacred  record  distinctly 
alleges,  that  what  the  Heathen  had  done,  the  Hebrews  now  did.  But  we  are  plainly 
told  that  the  nations  which  had  been  cast  out  before  Israel  had  been  guilty  of  aQ 
these  things  which  are  prohibited.  Lev.  xviU,  24. 
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We  hATe,  then,  to  a8ce];tain  the  nature  and  extent  of  this  abomination.  And  if  the 
plain  teaching  of  Scripture  is  taken  as  an  authority,  the  case  cannot  admit  of  a  doubt. 
It  is  said  that  "they  sacrificed  their  sons  and  their  daughters  unto  devils,  and  shed 
innocent  blood,  even  the  blood  of  their  sons  and  of  their  daughters,  whom  they 
sacrificed  unto  the  idols  of  Canaan :  and  the  land  was  polluted  with  blood."  Psalm 
cvi,  37, 3&  Again :  "  They  have  built  the  high  places  of  Tophet,  which  is  in  the 
valley  of  the  son  of  Hinnom,  to  btarn  their  sons  and  their  daughters  in  the  fire."  Jer. 
vii,  31.  **  Thou  hast  taken  thy  sons  and  thy  daughters,  whom  thou  hast  borne  unto 
me,  and  these  hast  thou  sacrificed  unto  them  to  be  devoured.  Is  this  of  thy  whore- 
doms a  small  matter,  that  thou  hast  slain  my  children  ?"  Eaek.  xvi,  20,  21.  '^  Blood 
it  in  their  hands,  and  with  their  idols  have  they  committed  adultery,  and  have  abo 
caused  Uieir  sons,  whom  Uiey  bare  unto  me,  to  pass  for  them  through  the  fire,  to  de- 
vour them."  Ezck.  xxiii,  37.  **  For  when  they  had  slain  their  children  to  their  idols, 
then  they  came  the  same  day  into  my  sanctuary  to  profane  it"  Vorse  39. 

A  critical  investigation  of  the  terms  employed  would  add  to  the  strength  of  the 
argument ;  as,  for  instance,  it  might  be  shown  that  ^^^  bdhn-ffor,  the  word  employed 
2  Chron.  xxviii,  3.  "  And  bttnU  his  children  in  the  fire,**  strictly  means,  "  to  consume, 
to  bum,  to  clear  ofi^."  But  this  is  not  necessary;  the  texts  quoted,  showing,  as  they 
do,  that  these  children's  blood  was  shed,  that  they  were  slain,  that  they  were  burned, 
prevents  the  possibility  of  our  believing  that  all  the  writers  are  speaking  of  a  harm- 
less lustration,  a  mere  rite  which  inflicted  no  injury. 

Note  89,  page  329. — The  FromUe  of  Immanud, 

It  has  been  a  grave  question  with  critics,  how,  if  this  prediction  was  intended  to  be 

a  sign,  it  could  refer  to  Christ    On  this  question  two  theories  have  obtained.    The 

first  is,  that  this  prophecy  refers  only  to  Christ,  and  thus  predicted  the  perpetuity 

•of  the  house  of  David,  until  Messiah  should  come,  who,  being  God  with  cs,  should 

have  the  government  and  bear  rule  world  without  end.    Others  suppose  that,  while 

this  prediction,  in  its  ultimate  object  and  highest  meaning,  referred  to  the  Messiah,  it 

^was  accomplished  in  a  lower  and  subordinate  sense  by  some  female,  then  a  virgin, 

afterward  bearing  a  child,  and  thus  affording  an  immediate  sign  or  seal  of  Divine 

interposition.    We  should  prefer  the  first  of  these  opinions  but  for  the  subject  in  the 

beginning  of  the  eighth  chapter,  which  seems  to  render  the  second  probable.    How- 

•«ver  this  may  be,  the  prophecy  stood  out  in  all  after-ages  as  a  great  way-mark  in  the 

•annals  of  the  world.    Ilie  line  of  David  was  preserved,  in  all  the  vicissitudes  of 

successive  revolutions,  captivities,  and  disasters,  until  a  virgin  bore  a  son  who  was 

called  Immanuel ;  and  then  it  sank  into  oblivion,  and  perished  from  the  knowledge 

•of  men. 

Note  90,  page  ^l.—The  Connection  of  the  Sacred  History  with  thai  o/Astyria, 

As  we  propose,  in  the  third  and  concluding  volume  of  ^*  Sacred  Annals,"  not  only  to 
discuss  the  history  and  religion  of  the  Qentile  nations,  but  to  treat  of  their  several  points 
•of  connection  and  intercourse  with  the  Hebrews,  we  have  here  given  only  a  passing 
reference  to  the  inroads  of  the  Assyrian  and  other  powers,  whidi  from  time  to  time 
were  at  war,  or  had  political  relations,  with  Judah  and  Israel.  It  will,  however,  now 
be  necessary  to  observe  that,  for  many  centuries  before  this  period,  Assyria  had  been 
4he  predominant  power  in  Asia ;  that,  notwithstanding  Babylon  and  Media  existed 
as  important  provinces  under  their  own  kings,  about  B.  C.  700  these  nations  revolted 
from  the  dommion  of  Assyria,  and  after  a  struggle,  which  lasted  a  centurf,  with 
varied  fortunes,  these  allied  states  succeeded  in  destroying  Nineveh,  and  dividii^  the 
immense  Assyrian  empire  between  them ; — ^Media  taking  all  the  dominioiit  ent  of 
ttfae  river  Tigris,  and  Babylon  those  to  the  west 
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Note  91,  page  334. — The  Zanffuage  tmpUy^  by  the  HebrmoM  in  tpeakinff  of  DMtff, 

Bishop  Bussbll  has  cited  tlie  latter  part  of  this  inspired  communication,  in  proof 
of  the  opinion,  that  the  langnage  nsed  in  reference  to  God,  when  considered  as  the 
totdaiy  Deity  of  Israel,  was  yeiy  deficient  in  dignity.  On  this  occasion,  it  appears 
that  the  learned  and  nsnallj  clear-sighted  prelate  has  made  more  than  one  serioas 
error.  Let  the  whole  passage  be  read,  (Isa.  xxxvii,  2S-35,)  and  we  are  bold  to  saj 
that  it  will  stand  without  discredit  by  the  side  of  any  piece  of  lofty  eloquence  or 
fervid  poetry  that  can  be  produced.  But  how  does  it  appear  that  GM  was  regarded 
on  this  occasion  merely  as  the  tutelary  Deity  of  Israel  ?  Hesekiah  did  not  pray  to 
him  in  this  character :  he  addressed  hkn  as  the  "  living  God,  who  made  heaven  and 
earth  f  (verses  1^  1 7  J  and  the  prophet,  when  calling  him  ^  the  Holy  One  of  Israel,* 
uses  a  title  which  in  the  Scriptures  most  emphatically  points  out  the  eternal  and 
almighty  Jehovah. 

Note  92,  page  334. — The  miraeulmu  Destruction  of  the  Assyrian  Army. 

It  is  now  generally  believed  that  this  fearful  destruction  was  effected  by  die  agenej 
of  one  of  those  hot  malignant  winds  which  frequently  sweep  across  the  deserts  of  the 
Bast,  shedding  ruin  and  death  upon  man  and  beast  The  terms  of  the  prophecy, 
**I  will  6enda6^j<  upon  him,"  (2  Kings  xix,  7,)  together  with  the  fact,  that  the 
text  in  Jeremiah  (li,  1 )  which  in  our  translation  of  the  Scriptures  reads,  **  a  destroys 
ing  wind,"  is  given  in  the  Arabic  version,  a  "■  hot  pestilential  wind,**  strongly  support 
this  opinion.  It  should,  however,  be  always  remembered,  that,  whatever  natural 
agent  was  employed,  the  infliction  was  immediately  from  God.  The  explicit  pre- 
diction of  this  terrible  destruction,  its  feariUl  magnitude,  the  ruin  being  greater  than 
the  annals  of  the  world  in  any  other  instance  ascribe  to  the  destructive  simoom, 
and  the  occurrence  of  this  calamity  precisely  at  the  time  and  place  which  fully  ae- 
complished  the  predicted  purpose  of  Jehovah, — all  prove  that  it  was  a  miraculous 
interposition  of  God.  And,  whatever  skeptics  and  rationalists  may  think  on  such  a 
subject,  it  seems  to  our  mind  more  sublime,  more  in  accordance  with  the  infinite 
greatness,  wisdom,  and  power  of  Jehovah,  that  some  natural  agent  should  be  sent 
forth  armed  with  boundless  might  by  the  fiat  of  God,  and  prostrate  a  mighty  army 
in  instant  death,  than  that,  as  Dr.  Johnson  forcibly  observed,  an  angel  should  go 
"  about  with  a  sword  in  his  hand  stabbing  them  one  by  one." 

It  is  worthy  of  observation  that  traditions  of  this  miraculous  intervention  appear 
to  have  been  preserved  in  Egjrpt,  which,  equally  with  Judah,  was  thus  delivered 
from  threatened  ruin  for  several  centuries  afterward.  Herodotus  was  in  that  coun* 
try  about  two  hundred  years  after  this  event,  collecting  materials  for  his  great  his- 
torical work.  He  was  there  told  diat  the  king  of  Egypt,  being  in  great  fear  and 
perplexity  on  account  of  the  approach  of  Sennacherib,  repaired  to  the  shrine  of  his 
god,  where  he  lamented  his  danger,  and  that  in  a  dream  he  was  assured  of  deliver- 
ance,  which  accordingly  came  to  pass.  When  the  Assyrian  army  came  to  Peln* 
sium,  so  immense  a  number  of  mice  infested  by  night  the  enemy's  camp,  that  their 
quivers  and  bows,  together  with  what  secured  Uieir  shields  to  their  arms,  were  gnawed 
to  pieces.  In  the  morning  the  host,  finding  themselves  without  arms,  fled  in  confu- 
sion, and  lost  gpreat  numbers  of  men.  The  father  of  history  adds,  that  this  remarkable 
event  was  commemorated  by  a  statue :  "  There  is  now  in  the  temple  of  Vulcan  a  mar> 
ble  statue  of  this  king,  having  a  mouse  in  his  hand,  and  with  this  inscription :  *  Who- 
ever thou  art,  learn  from  my  fortune  to  reverence  the  gods.' "  EuUrpe^  cxli.  Although 
the  dcvotedness  of  Egypt  to  animal  worship  led  them  to  disguise  and  corrupt  this 
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tradition,  yet  the  great  fut  of  a  remarkable  delireranoe  by  DiTine  interpoaitioa 
dearly  reoogniied,  and  its  remembcance  carefoUy  preaenred* 

NoTB  93,  pa^  336. — Sacred  OrmtM, 

Much  that  has  been  said  in  a  preceding  note  respecting  high  places,  is  equally 
applicable  to  grorcs.  They  arose  together  from  the  same  cause,  and  were  alike 
perverted  to  idolatrous  purposes  under  the  same  influence.  This  has  been  already 
Ahown.  It  may  be  further  stated,  that  when  idolatry  was  fully  deyeloped  as  a  sys- 
tem, and  filled  Jerusalem  and  the  land  of  Judah  with  iu  absurd  and  impure  rites, 
both  these  terms,  "  high  places,"  and  **  groves,"  were  perverted  from  their  original 
meaning,  and  applied  to  erections  and  Uiings  constructed  by  human  art  and  labor 
for  the  purposes  of  idolatry.  It  may  not  now  be  possible  to  trace  precisely  the 
changes  which  took  place  in  the  application  of  these  words,  or  to  give  any  distinct 
idea  of  the  different  things  to  which  they  were  applied  in  the  last  ages  of  Jewish 
idolatry.  But  it  seems  probable  that  as  erections  called  "  high  places  "  were  made 
fn  the  towns  and  cities  on  which  to  celebrate  Uie  profane  rites  that  had  previously 
been  performed  on  the  tops  of  hills  \  in  like  manner,  closets,  shrines,  or  other  recep- 
tacles, were  made,  in  n^ch  the  idol  was  deposited  which  had  previously  occupied 
the  sacred  grove  on  the  hill :  and  as  the  most  impure  and  obscene  rites  were  per- 
petrated in  sacred  groves,  it  is  not  improbable  that  these  artificial  substitutes  fbi 
them  might  be  adapted  also  to  such  purposes.  Whether  this  explanation  be  regarded 
as  satisfactory  or  not,  it  is  certain  that  when  the  idolatry  reigned  in  Jerusalem  in 
its  greatest  plenitude,  the  term  which  we  render  "  groves  "  was  applied  to  something 
that  could  be  made,  set  up,  placed  in  a  building,  cut  down,  put  away,  burnt,  reduced 
to  powder.  And  hence  we  read  that  Manassoh  made  a  grove  in  the  house  of  the 
Lord,  (2  Kings  xxi,  7,)  and  that  Josiah  "  brought  out  the  grove  from  the  house  of  the 
Lord,  without  Jcrusxdem,  unto  the  brook  Eidron,  and  burned  it  at  the  brook  ELidron, 
and  stamped  it  small  to  powder,  and  cost  the  powder  thereof  upon  the  graves  of  the 
children  of  the  people."  Chap,  xziii,  6.  A  careful  consideration  of  the  whole  subject 
appears  to  confirm  the  opinion  of  Dr.  Lee,  that  ^'  by  the  term  tX^^  the  ahint  of 
an  idol,  and  not  the  idol  itself,  is  meant;"  and  that,  as  it  is  certain  the  phrase  was 
applied  in  eariy  times  to  a  grove  of  trees,  it  seems  probable  that  its  meaning  and 
application  were  changed  in  tlie  manner  we  have  described.  (See  Lee's  Hebrew 
Lexicon  on  the  word.) 

Note  94,  page  338. — The  Chronoiogi/  of  the  Deliverance  ofjerttaalem  by  Judith. 

Dr.  Frideaux,  Archbishop  Usher,  Fetavius,  and  Huetius,  place  this  erent  in  the 
reign  of  Manasseh.  Jackson  supposes  it  to  have  occurred  in  the  tvrelfth  year  of 
Josiah )  Whiston,  in  the  time  of  Darius  Hystaspes ;  Dr.  Hales,  in  the  first  year  of 
Josiah ;  whilst  Ludovicus  Capellus  regards  the  whole  story  as  a  fiction.  Amid  sach 
confiicting  views,  it  may  be  presumptuous  to  pronounce  an  opinion ;  bnt  from  a 
careful  investigation  of  the  subject,  it  appears  that  the  deliveranoe  of  Jndah  by 
Judith  was  a  real  historical  event,  and  that  it  took  place  either  during  the  reign  oC 
Amon,  or  very  early  in  that  of  Josiah.  The  great  ol^tion  to  receive  this  opinion. 
which  the  general  tenor  of  the  history  seems  strongly  to  recommend,  arises  from 
those  clauses  which  speak  of  the  great  age  of  Judith,  and  the  nndistnrbed  state 
of  Judah  until  her  deatlu  This  statement,  together  with  that  made,  diap.  ▼,  1A» 
must  be  regarded  as  erroneoos.  Dr.  Hales  has  fan  this  case  afifbrdod  ns  the  snresi 
gnidance. 
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NoTB  96,  page  343. — Thg  Route  of  PharwohrNoeho  to  Ca/rchemish. 

In  ttating  our  belief  that,  in  this  instance,  the  Egyptian  army  was  taken  by  sea  to  < 
Cesarea,  we  are  guided  solely  by  what  appears  to  be  an  ineritable  induction  from 
the  facts,  as  given  in  the  sacred  narrative.  It  is  well  known  that  Megiddo  stands 
on  the  great  road  from  Egypt  through  Gaza  to  Damascus.  But  if  the  Egyptian 
army  had  taken  this  course,  which  would  hare  been  the  best  overland  route,  it 
can  scarcely  be  conceived  that  the  king  of  Judah  would  have  allowed  them  to 
nmge  through  the  whole  length  of  his  kingdom,  and  then  to  have  marched  out  and 
given  them  battle :  this  appears  to  be  as  opposed  to  the  tenor  of  the  history,  as  it 
seems  unreasonable.  Hence  the  supposition,  that  Pharaoh  saved  his  soldiers  the 
march  over  the  desert  and  through  Judea,  by  taking  them  by  sea  to  Cesarea.  As  it 
is  evident  that  he  wished  to  avoid  a  conflict  with  Josiah,  this  would  be  another 
inducement  to  his  doing  so ;  but  Josiah  regarded  it  as  his  duty  to  resist  the  nuundi, 
and  sacrificed  his  life  to  this  conviction. 


Note  96,  page  ZAQ—The  Ohronology  of  Danid,    (Chapter  i,  1.) 

Much  criticism  has  been  expended  on  this  text,  on  aeconnt  of  its  supposed  contiap 
diction  of  the  other  parts  of  the  sacred  narrative,  especially  of  Jeremiah  xxt,  1 ; 
Daniel  apparently  placing  the  first  year  of  Nebuchadnesar  in  the  third  year  of 
Jehoiakim,  and  Jeremiah  explicitly  stating  that  it  was  contemporaneous  with  the 
fourth  year  of  that  king  of  Judah.  Several  important  emendations  of  the  langiiage 
of  Daniel  have  been  suggested,  some  of  which  injuriously  affect  the  sense,  and,  ia 
ikct,  give  it  another  meaning.  The  chronological  difficulties  in  this  part  of  the 
history  are  many  and  great;  and  it  may  not  be  possible,  by  any  scheme,  to  obviate 
all  objection :  yet  it  does  not  seem  a  difficult  task  to  harmonize  these  prophets  with 
each  other,  and  with  the  history. 

Jackson  and  Hales  ag^ree  in  placing  the  commencement  of  the  reign  of  Jehoiakim 
about  July,  B.  C.  608 ;  and  that  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  January,  B.  C.  604 :  ooose- 
quently,  the  first  year  of  the  latter  would  begin  in  the  fourth  year  of  the  former, 
agreeably  to  the  precise  declaration  of  Jeremiah.  But,  then,  it  is  said  that  the  text 
of  Daniel  cannot  be  true.  We  ask,  Why  ?  It  does  not  say  that  the  first  year  of 
Nebuchadnezzar  was  coincident  with  the  third  year  of  Jehoiakim,  as  seems  to  be 
supposed.  It  is  much  wiser  to  endeavor  to  understand  the  sacred  text  than  to 
mend  it  It  is  universally  admitted  that,  during  the  lifetime  of  his  fiither,  Nebo- 
ehadnezzar  was  sent  by  him,  with  the  title  of  king,  at  the  head  of  an  army,  to  chas- 
tise and  recover  to  his  dominion  those  nations  which  had  revolted  ^m  him,  and 
formed  an  alliance  with  Pharaoh-Necho,  king  of  Egypt  It  was  during  this  exp6> 
dition  that  the  Rechabites,  fearing  the  Chaldeans,  took  refuge  in  Jerusalem,  ixiA 
that  Daniel  and  his  companions  were  carried  into  captivity,  While  employed  on 
this  service.  Nebuchadnezxar  heard  of  the  death  of  his  father ;  and  immediately,  widi 
a  few  followers,  hastened  across  the  desert,  the  nearest  way  to  Babylon,  to  take 
possession  of  the  kingdom,  leaving  his  army  and  captives  to  follow  him. 

Now,  if  we  suppose  that,  on  this  occasion,  Nebuchadnezzar  appeared  before 
Jerusalem  prior  to  July,  B.  C.  605,  the  text  of  Daniel  is  fully  sustained.  Then,  allow- 
ing about  six  months  to  elapse  from  this  time  to  the  death  of  Nabopolassar,  when 
Nebuchadnezzar  became  sovereign  of  the  empire,  the  assertion  of  Jeremiah  is  justi- 
fied. This,  in  all  probability,  was  the  order  of  events.  (Jackson's  Chronological  A» 
tiquities,  vol.  i,  p.  188 ;  Hales's  Analysis,  vol  ii,  p.  439;  Prideaux's  Connection,  vol 
i,  p.  73 :  Berosus  apvd  Joeephum,  Antiq^  Mh,  x,  cap.  xi,  st  Cbnflra  Apiongm,  lib.  1.) 
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Note  97,  page  352. — Chronoh^al  Arrangement  of  Nebuehadneaar^t  Dreamu. 

Wk  have,  in  this  instance,  been  compelled  to  depart  from  the  common  reading  of 
Daniel  ii,  1,  which  places  the  first  of  Nebnchadnezzar^s  dreams  in  the  second  jear  of 
his  reign.  The  following  reasons  had  led  to  this  course  :  1.  These  jonng  men  were 
talien  to  Babylon  just  as  Nebuchadnezzar  began  to  reign :  Daniel  was,  therefore,  not 
educated  and  placed  among  the  wise  men  until  three  years  afterward.  2.  At  the 
time  of  this  dream  Daniel  was  fully  enrolled  among  the  wise  men,  living  in  his  own 
house,  and  was  immediately  afterward  made  archimagus^  or  chief  of  the  wise  men. 
3.  Daniel,  when  expounding  this  dream,  calls  Nebuchadnezzar  '*  king  of  kings  ;**  a 
title  not  suitable  to  him  in  the  second  year  from  the  death  of  his  fkther.  It  haa 
been  found  impossible  to  resist  this  evidence;  and,  therefore,  we  have  followed 
Josephus,  Fetavius,  Jackson,  and  Hales,  in  placing  this  event  in  the  second  year 
from  his  conquest  of  Egypt  (Josephus*  Antiquities,  b.  x,  chap,  x,  sect.  3 ;  Jackson's 
Chronological  Antiquities,  vol.  i,  p.  394;  Halcs's  Analysis,  vol  ii,  p.  456.) 

Note  98,  page  357. — The  Death  of  BeUhazzar, 

The  brief  account  of  these  events  given  in  Iloly  Scripture  does  not  state  by  what 
means  this  king  was  slain.  But  commentators  generally,  guided  by  Xenophon  and 
Josephus,  have  supposed  that,  on  this  occasion,  Cyrus  took  Babylon,  and  the 
Chaldean  king  lost  his  life  in  the  conflict  It  is,  however,  impoasible  to 
receive  this  account  without  altogether  renouncing  the  much  weightier  authority 
of  the  'Chaldean  records,  agreeing  as  they  do  in  most  material  points  with  Holy 
Scripture. 

From  these  records  it  appears,  that  the  king  who  reigned  at  Babylon  when  that 
city  was  taken  by  Cyrus  was  a  Babylonian  nobleman,  "  who  had  no  connectioa  with 
the  royal  family."  Yet  Daniel  most  distinctly  calls  Belshazzar  the  son  (or  grand- 
son) of  Nebuchadnezzar. 

These  same  records  declare  that,  when  Cyrus  took  Babylon,  the  king  that  then 
reigned  was  not  slain,  but  taken  alive,  and  afterward  made  governor  of  Casmania. 

Further :  it  is  certain  that  when  the  city  was  taken,  no  other  sovereign  reigned  in 
Media ;  Darius  the  Mode  could  not  then  have  taken  the  kingdom.  Nor  can  the 
romantic  Cifropcedia  of  Xenophon  be  placed  in  comparison  with  the  anthmity  of 
the  Chaldean  annals,  copied  and  preserved  by  Berosus  and  Megasthenei. 

Besides,  the  Scriptural  account  of  Belshazzar's  feast  is  altogether  at  variance  with 
the  idea  of  the  city  being  besieged.  A  thousand  lords  could  scarcely  meet  at  this 
banquet,  unless  some  had  come  from  the  provinces :  and  it  is  remarkable  thatj  in 
the  address  of  Daniel  to  the  king,  he  is  spoken  to  as  a  sovereign,  not  driven  to 
straits,  and  shut  up  in  his  capital ;  but  as  one  possessing  power  and  gloiy,  and 
whose  sin  was  pride.  The  history  of  the  event,  then,  appears  to  be  this:  Belshanar 
succeeded  his  fkther,  and,  after  a  short  and  cruel  reign,  was  slain  by  conspirators  at 
the  impious  feast,  leaving  a  son,  a  boy,  who  survived  him  but  nine  months,  and, 
consequently,  is  not  noticed  in  the  brief  Scripture  account  Darius,  king  of  Media, 
being  the  heir  to  the  throne,  from  his  being  the  queen-mother's  brother,  (tiit 
family  of  Nebuchadnezzar  being  extinct,)  therefore  took  the  kingdom,  his  dahn 
being  generally  acknowledged.  This  sovereign,  having  himself  aaraned  the 
supreme  government,  appointed  Nabonadius,  a  noUeman,  governor  of  Babyloo : 
this  chief  revolted,  declared  himself  independent,  was  cooqnered  by  OymifUHio  took 
the  city  in  the  manner  described;  but  then,  as  a  fnrther  proof  that  Belshanar  was 
not  at  that  time  the  sovereign,  Nabonadins,  the  king,  was  not  slain,  ba%  flad  to  Bor- 
•ippus,  where  ha  nirrendared  to  Cyrus,  who  fiuguve  and  made  Us  gOTenior  of 
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Cafmaaia.  (See** Remains"  of  Berosna  and  Megastlieaei  in  Corj*8  Fhigmenli^ 
pp.  40-46  J  Halaa's  Analjais,  yoL  ii,  p.  463 ;  Jackson's  Chronological  Anrifyiitaa^ 
▼oL  i,  pp.  406^ia) 

NoTs  99,  page  382.— TA^  Vuian  of  EtOeid. 

The  important  revelations  made  to  the  prophet  in  this  rision  have  invested  all  ttw 
circnmstances  with  great  interest  It  has  been  a  question  raised  bj  some  critics, 
whether  the  prophet  was  really  transported  to  Jerusalem  on  this  occasion.  From 
the  statement  that  this  was  done  '*  in  the  visions  of  God  "  It  may  be  understood,  that 
these  impressions  were  made  on  the  mind  of  Ezckiel  by  an  overpowering  Divine 
influence.  This  would  certainly  account  for  the  accuracy  and  extent  of  the  revela- 
tion. In  this  manner  Elisha  was  voUh  Gehazi  when  he  received  Kaaman*s  present, 
and  heard  the  words  which  were  spoken  in  the  king  of  Syria's  bedchamber.  Lowth 
is,  however,  of  opinion,  that  a  real  translation  of  the  prophet  took  place  from  Chal- 
dea  to  Jerusalem.  He  regards  this  interpretation  as  ^  confirmed  '  by  the  Spirit's 
lifting  him  up  between  heaven  and  earth,  and  bringing  him  to  Jerusalem/  and  afteir> 
ward  '  carrying  him  back  into  Chaldea,'  xi,  24.*' — Notea  on  chap,  iii,  8. 

But,  whether  the  prophet  was  actually  taken  to  Jerusalem,  or  had  the  scenea 
supematurally  impressed  upon  his  imagination,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  thoae 
which  ho  depicts  in  the  prophecy  are  faithful  representations  of  what  actually  took 
place.  We  know  that  the  temple  was  frequently  profaned  by  the  introduction  of 
heathen  altars  and  images :  we  see  here  the  extent  to  which  this  profane  practice 
was  carried. 

Bishop  Warburton  (Divine  Legation,  book  iv,  sect  6)  has  shown  at  length  that 
the  chamber  of  imagery,  which  makes  so  prominent  a  part  of  this  vision,  is  an  exact 
representation  of  the  mysteries  of  Isis  and  Osiris ;  and  later  researches  have  con- 
firmed the  opinion  of  this  learned  writer  as  to  the  Egyptian  character  of  this  scene. 
Every  one  who  has  read  the  works  of  Wilkinson,  Belzoni,  Richardson,  and  othen, 
will  perceive  the  close  resemblance  which  it  bears  to  tiie  outer  walls  and  sanctuaries, 
and  the  hieroglyphical  figures  that  distinguished  the  ancient  mythology  of  Egypt 

"  It  is  to  be  observed,  that  when  the  prophet  is  bid  to  turn  from  the  Egyptian  to 
the  Phenician  rites,  he  is  then  said  to  look  toward  the  north,  which  was  the  situation 
of  Phenicia  with  regard  to  Jerusalem ;  consequently,  he  before  stood  southward,  the 
situation  of  Egypt  with  regard  to  the  same  place.  And  when  from  thence  he  is  bid 
to  turn  into  the  inner  court  of  the  Lord's  house,  to  see  the  Persian  rites ;  this  was 
east,  the  situation  of  Persia.  With  such  exactness  is  the  representation  of  the  whole 
vision  conducted.  Again :  as  the  mysterious  rites  of  Egypt  are  said,  agreeably  to 
their  usage,  to  be  held  in  secret,  by  their  elders  and  bulebs  only ;  so  the  Phe<: 
nician  rites,  for  the  same  reason,  are  shown  as  tiiey  were  celebrated  by  the  people 
in  open  day.  And  the  Persian  worship  of  the  sun,  which  was  performed  by  the 
magi,  is  here  said  to  be  observed  by  the  pbiests  alone,  five  and  twenty,  with  their 
faces  toward  the  east"  Thus  rigidly  exact  in  every  particular  is  this  wonderAA 
description. 

Note  100,  page  392. —  When  were  the  Diacounes  of  the  Prophett  vnritten  and 

collected  f 

This  is  a  very  important  inquiry,  and  one  upon  which  it  is  essential  to  form  aa 
opinion,  in  order  to  estimate  the  religious  advantages  and  means  of  informatioii  pot> 
sesscd  by  the  Hebrew  people  in  this  part  of  their  career. 

It  docs  not  appear  that  the  early  prophets  committed  any  of  their  discooises  to 
writing :  their  predictions,  being  only  or  chiefly  of  a  temporary  nature,  are  inserted 
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in  the  historical  books,  together  with  their  fulfillment.  Bat  when  the  cootiniied 
idolatry  and  wickedness  of  the  Hebrew  people  exposed  them  to  those  extensire 
Divine  judgments  which  rcsaltcd^in  their  national  rain,  then  it  became  necessary  to 
place  before  the  public  mind  permanent  revelations  of  the  Divine  will,  that  trans- 
gressors might  be  made  aware  of  the  consequences  of  their  crimes,  and  that  the 
fiuthful  few  might  have  Divine  consolation.  Before  this  time,  the  living  oral  speech 
of  the  prophets  was  the  means  of  instruction  and  warning :  hence  Isaiah  was  com- 
manded to  "  cry  aloud,  spare  not,  lift  up  his  voice  like  a  trumpet,  and  show  the 
people  of  Grod  their  transgressions,  and  the  house  of  Jacob  their  sins."  Isa.  Iviii,  1. 
But  other  and  weightier  reasons  for  committing  prophecy  to  writing  are  obvious, 
after  the  object  of  prophetic  inspiration  had  been  greatly  enlarged.  Ilithcrto  it  had 
mainly  referred  to  cases  of  local  and  temporary  interest,  such  as  national  dangers 
and  deliverances ;  but,  from  this  time,  while  constantly  referring  to  the  present  dr- 
oomstances  and  temporal  condition  of  the  elect  people,  the  great  object  of  prophecy 
was  the  promised  Kedeemcr.  His  person,  and  character,  and  work,  resulting  in  the 
establishment  of  a  glorious  kingdom  of  grace,  form  the  great  theme  of  the  sacred 
seers.  Prophecy  was,  therefore,  henceforth  designed  to  form  an  integral  and  im- 
portant part  of  the  oracles  of  Divine  truth,  and  was,  consequently,  written  and  dis- 
tributed among  the  people. 

As  there  is  no  explicit  declaration  on  the  pages  of  inspiration  that  these  prophetic 
revelations  were  committed  to  writing  by  ibe  prophets  whose  names  they  bear,  it 
will  be  necessary  to  collect  the  evidence  requisite  to  establish  this  fact,  fh>m  various 
sources.    In  doing  this  we  may  refer  to  the  several  prophets  in  succession. 

To  begin  with  Isaiah.  He  was  commanded  to  write  at  least  a  part  of  his  inspired 
communication  (chap,  viii,  1)  during  the  course  of  his  ministration.  He  was  after- 
ward required  to  seal  up  a  portion  of  his  prophecy,  until  it  should  be  verified. 
Verse  16.  This  prophet  is  repeatedly  quoted  by  Jeremiah,  who  began  to  minister 
about  seventy  years  after  he  had  finished  his  course.  For  instance,  the  words  of 
Isaiah,  chap,  li,  15,  are  given  by  Jeremiah,  chap,  xxxi,  35.  **  The  image  of  the  cup 
of  fury,**  in  Isaiah  li,  17,  is,  in  Jeremiah  xxv,  15-29,  transformed  into  a  symbolic  act, 
according  to  his  custom  of  embodying  the  imagery  of  earlier  prophets,  and  espe- 
eially  that  of  Isaiah.  In  order  to  prove  that  other  prophets  also  made  a  similar  use 
of  Isaiah,  we  refer  to  Zcph.  ii,  15,  where  we  find  Isaiah's  address  to  Babylon  applied 
to  Nineveh :  "  Therefore  hear  now  this,  thou  that  dwellest  carelessly,  that  sayest  in 
thine  heart,  I  am,  and  none  else  beside  me,**  &c.  Isa.  xlvii,  8.  Zephaniah  has  hero 
even  repeated  the  characteristic  and  difficult  word  ^D&M.  Kuper  (p.  138)  has  cleariy 
demonstrated  that  the  passage  cannot  be  original  in  Zephaniah.  The  words  of 
Isaiah,  chap.  Hi,  7,  "  How  beautiful  upon  the  mountains  are  the  feet  of  him  that 
bringeth  good  tidings,  that  publisheth  peace  f*  are  repeated  by  Nahum  in  chap, 
i,  15 ;  and  what  he  adds,  "  The  wicked  shall  no  more  pass  through  thee,'*  agrees  re- 
markably with  Isaiah  lii,  1 :  **  From  henceforth  there  shall  no  more  come  into  thee 
the  undrcumcised  and  the  unclean.**  Nahum  iii,  7,  contidns  an  allusion  to  Isaiah 
If,  19.  And  besides  these  references  to  passages  in  this  prophet  which  have,  by  some 
scholars,  been  esteemed  doubtful,  there  are  others  equally  striking.  Compare  Nahum 
i,  13,  with  Isaiah  x,  27 ;  and  Jeremiah  I,  li,  with  the  predictions  against  Babylon,  in 
Isaiah,  and  it  will  be  admitted  that  these  numerous  ooinddences  of  thought,  figure, 
and  language  can  only  be  accounted  for  by  supposing  that  Isaiah  committed  his  pre- 
dictions to  writing,  and  that  they  were  carefully  studied  by  succeeding  prophets. 
This  is  fiirther  confirmed  by  the  assertion  of  Josephos,  that  Cyras  read  the  propheej 
«f  Isaiah  concerning  himself.    (Antiquities,  book  zi,  chap,  i,  sect  8.) 

In  the  case  of  Jeremiah  there  is  less  difficulty,  as  it  is  certain  that  serml  collectioiis 
tf  his  prophecies  were  made  daring  hi^  life.   The  first  that  we  hflw  c(  VM,  by  CkA 
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oommand,  in  tlie  fourth  year  of  Jehoiakim.  Chap,  xxxyi,  2.  This  contamed  all  the 
prophedei  he  had  publidied  to  that  time,  as  well  against  other  nations  as  against  the 
Jews.  The  former  of  these,  in  our  present  collection,  are  pot  by  themselves,  at  the 
end  of  the  book,  from  chapter  xlvi  to  the  end  of  the  list ;  but  in  the  present  copies 
of  the  Septoagint  they  follow  immediately  after  the  thirteenth  verse  of  the  twen^- 
fifth  chapter.  As  Jeremiah  himself  was  ^  shot  up  "  at  this  time,  Bamch  was  deputed 
to  write  all  the  words  that  the  prophet  had  spoken  unto  him,  and  to  read  them  pub- 
licly on  the  fiost-day.  This  collection  having  been  destroyed  by  the  violence  of  the 
king,  another  copy  was  made,  precisely  like  the  former,  only  that "  there  were  added 
besides  many  like  words.*' 

Lowth  regards  the  passage,  chap,  i,  3,  as  referring  to  another  collection,  which  he 
supposes  to  have  been  made  by  writing  the  prophecies  "  without  any  regard  to  the 
order  of  time,  just  as  we  find  the  collection  of  Psalms  was  made.  To  this  was  added 
another  collection  of  Jeremiah's  prophecies,  published  about  the  time  of  his  going 
down  into  Egypt,  contained  in  chap,  xlii-xliv,  at  the  end  of  which  Esdras,  or  some 
others  after  the 'captivity,  who  undertook  the  completing  of  the  Scripture  canon,  added 
those  prophecies  which  Jeremy  had  spoken  against  the  Gentiles,  thinking  it  most 
proper  to  put  them  by  themselves,  because  they  treat  of  a  different  subject  from  the 
rest  of  the  book ;  and  one  of  them,  namely,  that  against  £lam,  (chap,  xlix,  34,) 
bears  date  afler  the  first  collection  made  by  Jeremy  himself,  in  the  fourth  year  of 
Jehoiakim's  reign.  The  works  of  this  prophet  having  been  so  frequently  written  and 
published,  we  need  not  wonder  that  they  should  be  found  among  the  books  studied 
by  Daniel,  and  that  he  should  have  learned  from  them  the  duration  of  the  captivity, 
Daniel  ix,  2 ;  especially  as  a  part  of  these  writings,  at  least,  was  specially  sent  to 
Babylon,  and  published  there.  Jer.  li,  63.** 

In  reference  to  Ezekiel,  an  eminent  German  critic,  having  asserted  that  it  was  the 
practice  of  the  prophets  to  record  their  predictions,  immediately  proceeds  to  observe : 
"  With  regard  to  Ezekiel,  the  accuracy  of  the  dates  with  which  the  separate  sections 
ore  furnished  confirms  this  view.  From  these  it  is  dear  that  it  was  the  business  of 
the  prophet  himself  to  preserve  accurately  the  day  on  which  he  received  his  revela- 
tions ;"  while  "  the  peculiar  tendency  of  Ezekiel  to  set  forth  his  visions  with  a  re- 
markably rich  detail,  and  to  finish  them  even  to  the  minutest  touch,  shows  that  the 
impressions  of  the  revelations  received,  and  of  the  rapture,  were  yet  too  strong  and 
fresh  in  the  mind  of  the  prophet  for  any  considerable  interval  of  time  to  have  elapsed 
between  the  moment  of  the  conception  and  that  of  the  record ;  otherwise,  we  must 
suppose  a  subsequent  artistic  decoration,  purely  from  the  fancy,  against  which  we 
have  already  guarded." 

Josephus  asserts  that  Daniel  wrote  his  predictions,  and  left  them  in  writing.  (An- 
tiquities, book  X,  chap,  xi,  sect.  7.) 

Our  limits  forbid  a  more  extended  investigation,  or  this  kind  of  evidence  might 
be  greatly  increased  in  respect  of  the  sacred  writers  already  mentioned,  and  be  ex- 
tended to  the  minor  prophets.  A  fow  brief  observations  must  close  this  note. 
'*  There  is  evidence  to  prove  that  the  later  prophets  sedulously  read  the  writings  of 
the  eariier,  and  that  a  prophetic  canon  existed  before  the  present  was  formed." 
This  in  itself  is  sufficient  to  show  that  the  early  prophecies  must  have  been  written 
at  the  time  of,  or  soon  after,  their  delivery.  But,  further :  Jeremiah  makes  the  pro- 
phecy of  Obadiah  the  ground-work  of  his  own :  yet  the  latter  prophet  exercised  his 
minbtry  in  the  early  part  of  the  lifo  of  Jeremiah.  Isaiah  quotes  from  Micah :  yet 
they  were  contemporary.  Zechariah  explicitly  alludes  "to  the  words  which  the 
Lord  has  spoken  to  earlier  prophets."  Chap,  i,  4,  6;  vii,  7,  12.  And  we  have,  in 
Jeremiah  xxvi,  1-19,  a  dear  proof  of  the  exact  knowledge  which  the  better  dasset 
of  people  in  Jemudem  had  of  predictions  which  were  uttered  seventy  or  one  hnii> 
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died  yean  before.  The  **  elden  of  the  land  **  (Tenei  18, 19)  oonld  promptly  quote 
the  words  of  Mieah,  iii,  12 :  they  most  therefore  hare  had  hia  prophecy  in  writifig. 
As  all  the  prophets,  howcTcr  they  might  have  been  opposed  daring  their  ministiy, 
were  recognized  as  inspired  men,  it  is  very  probable  that  the  old  Jewish  tradition  is 
tme,  which  says,  *^  that  all  the  canonical  books,  as  well  as  the  law,  were  pat  into  the 
side  of  the  ark."  But,  however  this  may  be,  it  seems  certain  that  copies  of  them 
were  carefully  made  by  the  scribes,  and  distributed  among  the  heads  of  the  people. 
(Kitto's  Cyclopaedia  of  Biblical  Literature,  articles  Proph&y^  haiahy  and  Jenmiahf 
Home's  Introduction,  vol.  ii,  pp.  353-289 ;  Havemeck's  Introduction  to  Esekiel ; 
Lowth^s  Introduction  to  Jeremiah.) 

Note  101,  page  393. — Prophetic  Futon. 

Thb  prophets  "  did  not  prophesy  in  a  state  of  calculating  reflection,  bat  vnh  Ilvev- 
liarog  'Aylov  <^ep6fi£voi, '  borne  along  by  the  Holy  Ghost;* "  the  objects  offering  them- 
•elves  to  their  spiritual  vision.  On  that  account  they  are  frequently  called  ""  seers," 
to  whom  futurity  appears  as  present  Even  the  Hebrew  Grammar  has  long  ago 
recognized  this  fact  in  the  term  prtxterita  prvphetktu  These  prophetical  prcter^tenses 
indicate  a  time  ideally  past,  in  contradistinction  to  the  time  which  is  really  past 
£very  chapter  in  Isaiah  furnishes  examples  of  this  grammatical  fact.  Even  in  the 
first  there  is  contained  a  remarkable  instance  of  it  Interpreters  frequently  went 
astray,  because  they  misunderstood  the  nature  of  prophecy,  and  took  the  pneteita 
prophetica  for  real  preterites ;  consequently,  they  could  only  by  some  inconsistency 
escape  from  Eichhom's  opinion,  that  the  prophecies  were  veiled  historical  descrip- 
tions. Prophetism  places  us  in  medicu  rta^  or,  rather,  the  prophet  is  placed  in  nuditu 
rei.  The  Spirit  of  God  elevates  him  above  the  terra  fima  of  common  reality,  and 
of  common  perception.  The  prophet  beholds,  as  connected,  things  externally  sepa- 
rated, if  they  arc  linked  together  by  their  internal  character.  The  prophet  beholds 
what  is  distant  as  near,  if  its  hidden  basis,  although  concealed  fh>m  the  eyes  of  flesh, 
already  exists.  This  was,  for  instance,  the  case  wiUi  Israel's  captivity  and  deliver- 
ance. Neither  happened  by  chance.  Both  events  proceeded  from  the  justice  and 
mercy  of  God,  a  living  knowledge  of  which  necessarily  produced  the  beholding 
knowledge  of  the  same.  The  prophet  views  things  in  the  light  of  that  God  who 
calls  the  things  that  are  not  as  though  they  were,  and  to  whom  the  futore  is  present" 
— Hen^Unberg  en  Isaiah,  in  Kitto's  Oyclopsdia. 

Note  102,  page  396.^The  Rationale  of  the  Golden  Image, 

As  the  interpretation  which  is  given  in  the  text  of  thii  remarkable  case  differs  fixmi 
that  usually  assigned  by  commentators,  it  becomes  necessary  to  state,  as  lolly  as  our 
limits  allow,  the  reasons  which  liave  led  us  to  give  a  different  explanation  of  ibis 
historical  incident  The  erection  of  the  golden  image  has  been  generally  regaided 
simply  as  a  contribution  by  Nebuchadnezzar  of  a  new  element  to  the  idolatrous  wor> 
ship  of  Babylon.  As  the  height  stated  by  Daniel  has  been  considered  to  be  disi«o- 
portionate  to  its  breadth,  it  has  been  supposed  that  it  could  not  have  been  an  image 
in  human  form ;  but  this  difficulty  is  removed  by  the  obvious  solution  iSbax  the  atatoe 
was  placed  upon  a  pedestal,  and  that  the  height  of  both  is  included  in  the  threeaoore 
cubits.  It  is  a  remarkable  circumstance  that  iriien  Xerxes  spoiled  the  temple  of 
Bel  in  Babylon,  ho  found,  according  to  Diodoms  Sicnlus,  a  statne  of  roaasy  gidd, 
forty  feet  high,  which  Dr.  Prideanx  conjectures  to  have  been  the  identical  goldaa 
image  of  Nebuchadnezzar.  But  if  this  was  only  an  image  of  Bel,  or  of  any  otber 
Babylonish  deity,  intended  to  be  inaagnrated  at  the  greai  asaembly  wUdi  wm  Mi 
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ia  the  plains  of  Dura,  then  the  Scripture  narratiye  presents  sereral  serious  difficnltiM. 

1.  Why  were  the  principal  officers  of  govemment  called,  o^en  from  the  most  rerndt 
provinces,  to  take  a  part  in  this  ceremony  ?  The  inaugaration  of  an  idol  was  nol 
snch  an  ancommon  or  important  thing  in  the  heathen  world,  as  to  call  for  such  aa 
nnosoal  and  dangerous  measure,  as  to  leave  all  the  seats  of  local  govemmeiit» 
throughout  all  the  provinces  of  that  vast  empire,  without  any  of  the  princes,  govern- 
ors, captains,  judges,  treasurers,  counselors,  sheriffs,  and  rulers  of  the  provincea. 

2.  Why  was  resistance  to  the  king's  decree  regarded  as  so  probable,  if  not  inevitable, 
that  a  fiery  furnace  was  prepared  for  the  occasion,  and  already  heated,  in  order  to  pun- 
ish any  person  who  should  refuse  submission  1  Nothing  was  more  conmion,  in  the 
heathen  world,  than  that  the  idolaters  of  one  nation  should  worship  the  deities  of 
another.  The  toleration  of  polytheism  was  universal  This  may  be  seen  in  the 
idolatry  of  Jerusalem,  and  in  the  whole  religions  history  of  the  ancients.  Why,  then, 
should  Nebuchadnezzar  anticipate  a  refusal  of  his  subjects  to  worship  his  golden 
image  ?  3.  Again :  What  are  we  to  understand  by  the  strange  language  of  Nebn^ 
chadnezzar  ?— "  The  form  of  the  fourth  b  like  the  Son  of  Qod."  We  are  well  awazv 
of  the  critical  objections  which  have  been  made  to  the  translation  of  this  dauso ;  bal 
it  cannot  be  denied  that  the  language  implies  the  recognition  of  a  Divine  Son:  how 
is  this  to  be  accounted  for  ?  We  have  heard  nothing  on  this  subject  which  removes 
these  difficulties :  they  exist  in  all  their  force  against  the  usual  exposition  of  the 
Scripture  narrative. 

Before  we  propound  the  reasons  which  have  led  to  the  formation  of  a  different 
opinion  on  the  subject,  let  us  call  attention  to  two  or  three  important  observations 
founded  upon  the  religious  history  of  this  age  and  country.  It  must  not  be  forgot- 
ten that  this  event  took  place  at  Babylon,  the  primitive  kingdom  of  the  postdiluvian 
world.  This  monarchy  was  founded  by  Nimrod,  who,  by  its  establishment,  aimed 
at  frustrating  the  Divine  purpose  in  the  dispersion  of  mankind.  The  politico-reli- 
gious character  of  his  ambitious  project  has  been  already  discussed ;  (Patriarchal 
Age,  p.  333 ;)  and  our  ooncliuion  is,  that  his  usurpation  of  power  was  based  upon 
the  prediction  that  a  "seed  of  the  woman"  should  be  bom,  who  should  establidi  a 
Divine  government  upon  earth,  to  which  all  people  should  be  subject  We  cannot 
now  trace  the  result  of  his  experiment  any  further  than  to  say,  that  it  is  certam  he 
was  worshiped  as  divine,  and  that  he  was  the  original  of  the  god  Bel,  or  Bclus,  the 
principal  divinity  of  Chaldea.  Lest  any  doubt  should  rest  upon  diis  supposed  reference 
to  the  primitive  promise  of  a  Bedeemer,  and  its  influence  upon  the  rulers  and  policy 
of  the  ancient  world,  it  may  be  observed,  that  the  repeated  AvtUcun  celebrated  in 
Hindoo  mythology,  in  which  a  god  is  supposed  to  be  bom  in  a  human  form,  are  bat 
a  corruption  of  the  same  troth.  It  is  further  certain  that,  at  the  time  when  Nebu- 
chadnezzar sat  on  the  throne  of  Babylon,  this  primitive  tradition  was  so  prevalent  hn 
Egypt  that "  the  birth  of  this  great  and  all-powerful  Being,  his  manifestation  as  an 
infant,  his  nurture  and  education  through  the  succeeding  periods  of  childhood  and 
of  boyhood,  constituted  the  grand  mystery  of  the  entire  system "  of  their  religion. 
(Antiquities  of  Egypt,  p.  145.)  And  this  expectation  of  an  incarnation  of  Deity  In 
human  form  was  so  strong,  that "  a  small  edifice  was  erected  by  the  side  of  evay 
temple,  the  entrance  to  which  was  through  the  adyium^  or  sanctuary;  so  that  it  was, 
in  the  estimation  of  the  people,  the  holy  of  holies,  Uie  perfection  or  crowning  mystery 
of  the  entire  worship.  This  is  termed,  in  the  hierogljrphic  inscriptions,  Ma-em-miii^ 
*the  birth-place.'**  C/6iW.,p.  140.)  As  the  Hebrews  had  held  such  extensive  commer- 
cial and  political  intercourse  with  the  ancient  world,  and  especially  with  Egypt  and 
the  East,  it  is  impossible  that  their  hope  of  the  birth  of  a  Divine  Bedeemer  could  have 
been  unknown.  Its  connection  with  spiritual  influence  and  religious  effect  might  nol 
have  been  apprehended;  but  the  kingly  character  of  the  Bedeemer,  and  the  anirer- 
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ial  extent  of  his  goTemment,  could  scarcely  have  been  concealed ;  and  this  woold  oer> 
tainly  have  strengthened  the  general  expectation  of  a  Dirine  and  aniTersal  SoTereign. 

In  those  circamstances,  when  the  nniibrm  militaiy  success  of  Nebnchadneoar  is 
considered,  and  the  rapid  enlargement  of  his  dominions  and  his  insatiable  ambition 
are  taken  into  accoont,  can  it  appear  unreasonable  to  suppose  that  he  felt  the  influ- 
ence of  these  prevalent  doctrines,  and  in  consequence  claimed  to  be  an  incarnation 
of  the  promised  seed  ?  And  especially  as  this  assumption  would  not  only  gratify  the 
pride  of  his  heart,  but  also  afford  an  important  means  of  promoting  the  consolidation 
of  his  immense  empire.  The  manner  in  which  ho  was  addressed  by  the  prophet 
Daniel  might  have  tended  to  produce  this  assumption.  "  Thou,  O  king,  art  a  king 
of  kings :  for  the  God  of  heaven  hath  given  thee  a  kingdom,  power,  and  strength, 
and  glory.  And  wheresoever  the  children  of  men  dwell,  the  beasts  of  the  field  and 
the  fowls  of  the  heaven  hath  he  given  into  thine  hand,  and  hath  made  thee  ruler 
over  them  all.  Thou  art  this  head  of  gold.**  Dan.  ii,  37,  38.  It  seems  extremely 
probable  that  this  vain  monarch,  overlooking  the  assertion  of  the  prophet,  that  all 
this  dignity  was  the  gift  of  God,  and  might  be  withdrawn  by  him,  and  fixing  his 
thoughts  upon  the  height  and  universality  of  the  dominion  which  It  described,  pre- 
inmed  to  regard  himself  as  divine ;  and  it  is  remarkable  that  the  next  part  of  the 
narrative  brings  before  us  the  account  of  the  golden  image. 

But  it  may  be  said,  "  This,  after  all,  is  but  a  mere  surmise :  it  might  have  been  ao; 
but  what  proof  have  we  that  Nebuchadnezzar  did  thus  assume  divinity  ?**  It  may 
not  be  possible  to  furnish  absolute  proof;  but  the  following  reasons  are  assigned  for 
the  opinion.  From  the  Book  of  Judith  it  appears  that  some  of  the  Assyrian  kings 
were  worshiped  as  gods,  and  that  they  claimed  this  worship  exclusively.  Chap,  iii,  8; 
vi,  2.  The  decree  which  prohibited  oil  prayer  except  to  Darius,  was  framed  in  a 
similar  spirit ;  and  Jerome,  who,  from  the  age  in  which  ho  lived,  and  his  intercourse 
with  the  East,  must  have  had  superior  opportunities  of  forming  a  judgment  on  thia 
subject,  thought  that  the  golden  image  was  a  statue  of  Nebuchadnezzar.  (Commen- 
tary, in  he.)  "And  this  was  the  custom  of  the  Persians  by  the  institutions  of  Cyrus; 
and  the  images  of  the  kings  were  worshiped  as  if  they  were  the  kings  themselves.** 
— Jadl:son*s  Chrtrndogical  Antiquities^  vol.  i,  p.  395.  And  the  author  of  the  Pasdial 
Chronicle,  either  induced  by  similar  aq^ments,  or  informed  from  positive  sonroes, 
affirms  that  Nebuchadnezzar's  golden  statue  "  was  an  image  of  himself^  ehc6¥a  rifv 
lavTov  xp^oTjv  hmjaev^ — Nimrod,  vol.  iii,  p.  364.  With  such  reasons  in  favor  of  our 
opinion,  and  with  the  serious  objections  to  the  usual  acceptation  of  the  narrative 
which  have  been  adduced,  if  no  further  support  could  be  found  for  the  interpretatioii 
which  has  l)een  suggested,  it  ought  not  to  bo  hastily  rejected.  But  the  principal 
proof  of  this  profane  assumption  of  Nebuchadnezzar  is  found  in  the  pages  of  sacred 
Scripture.  In  the  writings  of  Daniel  we  have  a  narrative  of  the  case  as  it  occurred  r 
here  we  see  it  as  recommended  by  the  policy  of  the  king  for  the  adoption  of  his  peo- 
ple. But  we  have,  in  the  language  of  sublime  prophecy,  a  description  of  the  thoughts, 
purposes,  and  character  of  the  king  in  this  transaction.  Looking  forward  to  this 
sovereign,  Isaiah  thus  portrays  his  proud  assumption :  ^  For  thou  hast  said  in  thine 
heart,  I  will  ascend  into  heaven,  I  will  exalt  my  throne  above  the  Stan  of  Qod :  I 
will  sit  also  upon  the  mount  of  the  congregation,  in  the  sides  of  the  north :  I  will 
ascend  above  the  heights  of  the  clouds ;  I  will  be  like  the  Most  High."  Chap,  sir, 
13, 14.  This  prophecy  is  addressed  to  the  king  of  Babylon,  who  was  a  great  con- 
queror, and  who  was  succeeded  by  his  son  and  nephew,  (or  grandson,)  after  whfefa 
flie  family  was  "  cut  off.**  It  has  not  been,  and  cannot  be,  applied  to  any  other 
prince  than  Nebuchadnezzar.  What,  then,  does  this  language  mean  f  1.  That  thia 
prince  should  profanely  arrogate  to  himself  divine  honor.  %,  That  he  woold  sooni 
to  ahn  at  this,  as  one  of  the  Heathen  hero-divfadties :  "  I  will  exalt  njtfaroM  ibovi 
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the  stars  of  God;"  that  is,  I  will  rise  beyond  the  mere  elevation  of  deified  mortals; 
^IwiU  he  lake  the  MoH  High."  3.  This  prophecy  defines  the  character  of  his  assump- 
tion with  remarkable  precision :  "  I  will  sit  npon  the  mount  of  the  congregation,  in 
the  sides  of  the  north.**  It  has  been  abundantly  shown  (Patriarchal  Age,  pp.  129- 
135)  that  the  loss  of  Paradise  by  the  fall  of  man  entered  largely  into  the  mythology 
of  the  primitiye  nations,  and  that  the  recovery  of  this  abode  of  bliss  was  the  great 
work  which  should  be  accomplished  by  the  promised  seed,  and  that  in  this  way  his 
sovereignty  and  the  recovery  of  mankind  were  to  be  realized.  Hence  the  highest 
English  authority  on  a  subject  of  this  kind  observes,  "  The  sentiments  here  placed 
in  the  mouth  of  the  arrogant  tyrant  seem  evidently  to  refer  to  that  apotheosis  of 
sovereign  princes  which  prevailed  so  extensively  among  the  Gentiles;  and  tht 
specific  idea,  which  is  meant  to  bo  conveyed,  I  take  to  be  this :  that  the  Babylonian 
monarch,  not  content  even  with  the  impiety  of  an  ordinary  deification,  claimed,  in 
the  pride  of  his  high  speculations,  the  loftiest  seat  of  the  holy  northern  mount,  thai 
hill  of  the  congregation,  or  synod  of  the  demon-gods.**  What,  then,  are  we  to  pn» 
derstand  by  this  "  holy  northern  mount**  to  which  the  prophet  so  pointedly  alludes t 
The  same  learned  author  explains :  "  We  may  safely,  I  believe,  answer,  Tlie  garden 
of  Paradise,  which  was  situated  in  the  northern  mountains  of  Ararat ;  and  Ezeki^ 
(xxviii,  12-17)  explains  how  we  are  to  understand  such  imagery,  by  unreservedly 
calling  this  holy  mountain  by  the  name  of  £den,  the  garden  of  God." — Faber'a  Pagam 
Idolatry^  vol.  i,  pp.  349,  350.  Here,  then,  is  a  clear  and  ample  prediction  respecting 
Nebuchadnezzar:  it  states  that  he  would  claim  divinity;  that  this  would  not  be  as  a 
hero-demon,  or  deified  monarch,  but  as  equal  to  the  Most  High  ;  and  that  it  should 
include  the  recovery  of  the  throne  in  Paradise,  the  great  object  of  the  promised  seed. 
Was  this  prophecy  ever  accomplished  1  If  so,  when  could  it  have  been  done,  but  in 
the  case  of  the  golden  image  ? 

These  views  find  additional  support  in  the  fourth  person  whom  Nebuchadneziar 
saw  in  the  furnace,  and  whom,  by  a  Divine  impulse,  he  was  compelled  to  acknow* 
ledge  as  "  the  Son  of  God.'* 

Again:  The  Popish  antichrist  is  repeatedly  referred  to  in  the  prophecies  of 
the  Apocalypse  as  Babylon,  and  under  this  designation  is  doomed  to  perpetual, 
ruin.  Has  this  application  of  the  term  "  Babylon**  to  the  Papacy  ever  been  justified  1 
or  can  it  be,  except  on  the  interpretation  of  I>aniel*s  narrative  which  is  given  above  1 
On  any  other  principle,  what  was  there  in  Babylon  to  justify  this  use  of  the  name  1 
Egypt,  Greece,  Rome,  and  other  ancient  nations,  wer6  equally  superstitious  and 
idolatrous.  Whence,  then,  tiiis  unenviable  distinction  on  the  part  of  Babylon  ?  The 
view  which  we  have  taken  of  the  conduct  of  Nebuchadnezzar  solves  the  difficulty. 
If  this  proud  king  claimed  the  dignity,  and  aspired  to  the  sovereignty  of  the  Divine 
Messiah,  and  in  this  assumption  demanded  the  unconditional  religious  and  political 
submission  of  mankind,  then  his  character  was  identical  with  that  of  the  post- 
Christian  antichrist ;  and  they,  being  alike  in  crime,  are  doomed  to  the  same  infamy 
and  ruin. 

The  recorded  conduct  of  Nebnchadnezxar  justifies  this  opinion.  When  endeavor- 
ing to  carry  out  his  profkne  project,  he  boldly  legislated  for  the  consciences  of  men, 
and  prescribed  the  object  of  their  worship ;  and  even  when  abashed  and  confounded 
by  Divine  visitation,  he  still  asserted  the  same  monstrous  power;  and  being  con- 
vinced of  the  divine  supremacy  of  the  God  of  Shadrach,  Meshach,  and  Abed-nego, 
he  decreed  that  whoever  spoke  anything  amiss  of  this  Deity,  should  "be  cut  in 
pieces,  and  their  houses  be  made  a  dnngfailL**  Dan.  iii,  29.  Nebuchadnezzar  in  thift 
case  did  just  what  Alexander  the  Great  copied,  two  or  three  hundred  years  after- 
ward, in  a  less  arrogant  and  intolerant  manner. 
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Svn  103,  page  4J00,r^Thg  predtOed  Inwuian  <^P€rda  hy  Qtmm. 

Graphic  and  yiyid  as  are  all  these  prophetic  descriptions,  there  is  none  more 
remarkable  than  this.  The  Macedonians  had  been  called  die  Mgf^m  two 
hundred  years  before  the  time  of  Daniel ;  their  first  location  in  Greece  was  called 
.SgesB,  or  JEgse,  "a  Goat^s  Town  f  and  they  had  a  goat  for  their  ensigin,  or  stand- 
ard.   Thus  distinctly  was  the  people  identified  with  the  prophetic  emblem. 

NoTB  104,  page  400v— Donteff  Notation  o/PropkeUe  Time, 

It  most  not  be  supposed  that  there  is  any  ambiguity  in  the  terms  of  this  prophecy 
because  it  is  now  necessary  to  add  the  words  "  of  years**  after  "  weeks"  in  order  to 
gtre  a  correct  idea  of  the  term  of  this  prediction ;  nor  must  it  hence  bo  inferred  that 
Daniel,  or  those  for  whom  he  wrote,  were  in  danger  of  attaching  any  other  meaning 
to  this  revelation  than  that  which,  with  the  addition  of  these  words,  is  conveyed  to 
our  mind.  The  difference  arises  solely  from  the  diversity  of  national  circumstances 
and  habit  We  never  unite  our  years  into  periods  of  seven :  with  the  Hebrews, 
this  was  as  common  as  to  number  days  by  sevens.  As  early  as  the  life  of  Jacob 
this  was  usual :  "  Fulfill  her  week^^  definitely  meant,  to  serve  seven  years.  But  as 
die  Jewish  computation  of  time,  both  for  civil  and  ecclesiastical  purposes,  divided 
years  into  weeks,  every  seventh  year  being  a  Sabbath  or  sabbatic  year,  this  form  of 
language  was  confirmed.  With  the  Hebrews,  therefore,  the  term  "  week "  would 
mean,  indiifercntly,  seven  days,  or  seven  years.  The  precise  meaning  of  the  word 
would  therefore  be  fixed  by  the  context,  or  by  the  addition  of  the  term  "  years  "  or 
"  days  "  after  the  word.  In  this  case  no  addition  was  required ;  for  a  city  could  not 
be  rebuilt  in  seven  weeks  of  days ;  and  seven  weeks  is  the  period  allotted  by  the 
prophecy  for  the  restoration  of  Jerusalem.  (Dr.Clarke^s  Commentary,  in  loco.)  This 
would  be  sufiScicnt  to  remove  all  obscurity  from  the  prophecy.  But  it  is  clear, 
from  the  language  of  the  prophet,  that  he  regarded  the  term  (^''M*)  here  ren- 
dered "  weeks,"  as  strictly  applying  to  a  term  of  seven  years,  and  used  only  by 
accommodation  for  a  penod  of  seven  days.  For  although  in  this  prophecy  he 
repeatedly  uses  it,  without  any  addition,  to  indicate  a  period  of  seven  years,  a  few 
Terses  forward,  (chap,  x,  2,  3,)  when  he  applies  it  to  a  term  of  seven  days,  be  docs 
add  a  word  to  it  which  fixes  his  meaning ;  and  his  language  in  those  texts,  literally 
Tendered,  is,  as  printed  in  the  mai^in,  weekt  of  days.  No  farther  proof  can  be  neces- 
sary  to  show  that  the  language  and  meaning  of  the  prophet  have  been  correctly 
given. 

Note  106,  page  403. — The  Knowledge  which  the  Hebrews  obtained  of  the  Penonality 

and  Iiifivenee  of  Satan, 

No  fact  in  the  religious  history  of  this  people  is  more  evident,  than  that  they  had 
dearer  views  of  this  doctrine  after  the  captivity  dian  diey  had  previously  posaencd. 
This  is  indisputable.  The  only  question  of  interest  arising  oat  of  it  reapectt  the 
means  by  which  this  knowledge  was  acquired.  Bishop  Waiborton  rcjecte,  with 
great  indignation,  what  he  terms  the  **  impious  slander,**  of  the  Jews  having  raoeived 
from  the  followers  of  Zoroaster  increased  informatiott  reelecting  the  doctrines  of 
their  holy  religion.  And  this  protest  of  the  learned  prelate  is  not  nncaUed  for. 
Kany  Christian  divines  have  written  on  this  subject,  as  if  great  religions  doctrines 
had  been  excogitated  and  perfected  by  the  intellectnal  efforts  of  men.  Even  Bishop 
Bnssel,  who  has  in  other  respects  dealt  with  this  sobject  in  a  very  safisfafftofy  man- 
lier, speaks  of  ^  ample  proof  that  this  doctrine  had  not  its  origin  in  "Kgyptt  hot 
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ntiier  in  die  coantries  wfaidi  stretch  eMtward  from  tbe  Knphimtcs.*  The  traft  ii| 
this  doctrme  had  iti  origim  in  the  reTeltions  of  the  Holy  Spirit;  and  such  langnagt 
is  caknlated  to  lead  saperficial  minds  into  serious  error.  The  case,  hovcTer,  seeiM 
to  admit  of  a  rational  and  Scriptnral  explanation.  The  Hehrew  exiks  were  now 
broogfat  back  to  the  coontiy  from  whence,  fifteen  hundred  years  before,  Abraham 
had  emigrated  by  the  command  of  God.  And  as  the  Greeks  obtained  from  this 
place  a  record  of  scientific  observations,  began  more  than  a  hundred  years  befofs 
the  time  of  this  patriarch,  it  appears  neither  extraragant  nor  nnreasonable  to  8Qp> 
pose  that  Daniel,  who  had  access  to  all  the  literature  of  this  ancient  capital,  might 
have  discovered  among  their  andent  records  some  sparkling  elements  of  primitiTO 
revelation,  some  pure  remains  of  patriarchal  truth,  which  he  would  compare  with 
subsequent  fruits  of  inspiration,  and  use,  under  the  guidance  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  fbr 
the  instruction  of  his  people. 

The  facts  which  come  under  our  observation,  both  among  the  Hebrews  and  the 
Persians,  afford  corroborative  proof  of  this  position.  Prior  to  the  captivity,  the  lattsr 
people  believed  in  the  existence  of  two  principles,  the  one  a  personification  of  all 
purity  and  of  all  good ;  the  other,  of  all  evil  and  malevolence  \  and  that  these  were 
oo-existent  and  independent,  acting  in  direct  hostility  to  each  other:  while  th« 
Hebrews  regarded  good  and  evil  as  alike  proceeding  from  Jehovah.  AAcr  the  cap- 
tivity, the  faith  of  the  Hebrews  was  corrected  by  admitting  the  doctrine  of  the 
personality  and  evil  influence  of  Satan,  although  he  was  believed  to  act  under  the 
control  and  subject  to  the  will  of  God.  And  it  is  remarkable  that,  soon  afW  the 
restoration  of  the  Hebrews,  the  religion  of  the  Magi  was  reformed  by  Zoroaster; 
and  one  principal  element  of  hb  improved  faith  was  the  introduction  of  the  doctrine 
of  one  supreme  God,  as  superior  to  the  admitted  principles  of  light  and  darkness. 
Thus,  while  the  Hebrews  obtained  a  clear  knowledge  of  the  personality  and  infin* 
ence  of  Satan,  the  Persians  were  taught  the  important  truth  of  the  unity  and 
unequaled  perfections  of  God.  But  this  result  was  in  no  case  acquired  through 
philosophy  or  human  invention,  but  by  the  recovery  and  application  of  Divine  reve- 
lation. 

Note  106,  page  410. — The  Tettimon^  of  Josephus, 

ICant  writers  have  altogether  discredited  this  account,  because  it  rests  entirely 
upon  the  authority  of  Josephus.  We  think  this  wrong,  1.  Because  he  was  a  oom^ 
petent  witness.  He  surely  had  the  means  of  knowing  the  truth,  with  respect  to  the 
public  transactions  of  his  own  country  two  or  three  centuries  before  his  own  time* 
And  the  writer  who  dared  record  the  murder  of  a  brother  in  the  temple  by  a  high 
priest,  can  scarcely  be  accused  of  partiality,  especially  in  this  part  of  his  narrative, 
which  has  no  connection  with  Roman  influence  or  power  suffidont  to  falsify  his 
narrative.  2.  Tbe  statement  is  in  entire  harmony  with  the  predictions  of  Daniel 
If  .God  really  inspired  those  prophecies,  why  might  not  he,  by  these  dreams,  pre- 
pare the  way  fbr  their  fulfillment  1 

Note  107,  page  417. — The  EUinff  Power  o/Rotue, 

At  this  period,  tbe  Roman  power,  the  fourth  great  kingdom  of  Daniel's  prophedes, 
had  made  considerable  progress,  and  was  rapidly  becoming  the  ruling  nation  of  the 
world.  The  four  kingdoms  into  which  the  Macedonian  empire  had  been  divided, 
were  being  rapidly  subjected  to  the  giant  republic  of  the  West  At  this  period,  not 
only  had  the  majesty  of  Rome  been  acknowledged  throughout  Italy,  Spain,  Gaol, 
and  Sicily, but  Carthage,  humbled  and  powerless,  lay  at  her  feet;  her  arms  had 
vanquished  Philip  of  Maoedon,  and  proclaimed  Roman  dominion,  under  the  title 
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of  freedom,  to  Greece ;  her  power  gare  law  to  Egypt ;  and  Seleacos,  in  Syria,  beld 
his  throne  only  by  Roman  sufferance :  in  tmth,  at  this  time,  Rome  wai  the  great 
•rbitress  of  nations,  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Euphrates.  Therefore,  the  future  fiu« 
of  Judea,  directly  or  remotely,  depended  upon  the  influence  or  power  of  Rome. 

Note  108,  page  417. — The  Prevalence  of  the  Oreek  Latiguoffe, 

The  prevalence  of  the  Greek  language  at  this  time,  and  throughout  the  remainder 
of  our  history,  merits  notice.  It  might  have  been  presumed,  that  the  Macedonian 
conquest  of  Persia,  conferring  as  it  did  upon  the  victor  the  sovereignty  of  Asia, 
would  have  introduced  the  knowledge  of  the  Greek  language,  where  it  had  before 
been  scarcely  beard  of,  and  have  brought  it  into  tolerably  extensive  use,  as  the  lan- 
guage of  the  court  and  the  ruling  powers.  Yet,  considering  the  short  period  of 
Alexander's  government,  and  the  almost  immediate  disruption  of  the  empire,  no 
such  extensive  adoption  of  the  language  would  have  been  expected  as  actually  took 
place.  Its  general  diffusion  must  have  been  attributable  to  other  causes.  We,  how- 
ever, have  not  so  much  to  do  with  the  means  as  the  fact  It  is  important  that  this 
should  bo  distinctly  recognized.  Let  it,  then,  be  observed,  that  the  four  great  king- 
doms  which  arose  out  of  the  Macedo-Grecian  empire,  were,  as  regards  language, 
essentially  Greek.  The  Ptolemies  introduced  Greek  into  Egypt ;  and  hence,  when 
one  of  them  wanted  a  copy  of  the  sacred  books  of  the  Ilebrews  in  his  own  language, 
the  Septuagint  was  rendered  into  Greek.  So  the  Syrian  kingdom  was  one,  speaking 
and  writing  the  same  language.  Hence  a  learned  writer  on  this  subject  observes, 
that,  under  these  influences,  "  half  of  Asia  Minor  became  a  new  Greece.** — Kitto*i 
Cydopadia^  art.  Greece.  We  need  not  wonder,  then,  that  the  Greek  language  should 
have  been  studied  by  the  Jews,  who  were  now  coming  into  daily  contact  with  the 
Greeks  of  Egypt  and  Syria.  Nor  did  the  progress  of  the  Roman  arms  check  the 
advancement  of  this  language ;  on  the  contrary,  it  gave  it  a  mighty  impulse,  and 
rendered  it  all  but  universal.  The  Greek  language  was  not  only  the  learned  one, 
but  the  aristocratic  one,  in  Rome.  It  was  spoken,  or,  at  least,  understood,  in  the 
Roman  senate.  Herod  Agrippa  and  his  brother  addressed  that  august  assembly  in 
tills  tongue,  by  leave  of  Claudius.  (Dion.,  lib.  Ix,  cap.  viii.)  Josephus  speaks  ded- 
uvely  to  the  same  fact  When  he  wrote  his  History  and  Antiquities,  they  were 
fomposed  in  Greek,  being  intended  for  universal  circulation.  Indeed,  the  Jews 
were  so  far  from  discouraging  the  use  of  the  Greek  language,  that  **  they  employed 
it  habitually  in  profane  (that  is,  non-sacred)  works,  and  admitted  it  into  official 
acts.  An  article  of  the  Mishna  prohibits  the  Jews  from  writing  books  in  any  other 
Itnguage  except  the  Greek." — Hornet  Introduction^  vol.  ii,  p.  16. 

Note  109,  p&go  4fiO.— The  Origin  of  the  Sanhedrim. 

It  is  sometimes  supposed  that  the  first  allusion  to  the  existence  of  the  sanhedrim  it 
fbond  in  the  reign  of  Hyrcanus  II. ;  (Josephus*  Antiq^  book  xiv,  chap,  ix,  aect  3 ;) 
although  the  Jews,  prone  to  invest  with  the  honors  of  remote  antiquity  all  the  instl- 
totions  of  their  nation,  trace  this  council  to  the  times  of  Moses,  and  find  the  origin 
of  it  in  the  appointment  of  a  body  of  elders,  employed  as  assistantB  of  the  lawgiver 
in  the  dischai^  of  his  official  functions.  Num.  xi,  16, 17.  It  teems  probable,  how^ 
erer,  that  a  middle  opinion  is  correct ;  that  this  cooncil  arose  gndoally  after  the 
cessation  of  the  prophetic  office,  in  consequence  of  the  obvious  want  of  some 
•npreme  direction  and  judicial  authority.  The  constitntion  of  this  assembly  jostifice 
this  conclusion.  Maimonides  tells  us  that  this  conndl  was  composed  **  of  priesta, 
Levites,  and  Israelites,  whose  rank  entitled  them  to  be  anooiated  with  prierta.** 
^-SonAtti,  cap.  iL  And  this  opiniott  is  confirmed  by  the  mention  of  the  MBite  hm% 
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(3  Mioe^  hr,  44,)  wfakh  was,  ib  all  probability,  the  sanhedrim,  acting  as  a  natkml 
council,  and  wliieh  interfered  in  this  case,  in  the  hope  of  terminating  the  fnf^tM 
ewUa  which  were  desolating  the  country. 

Note  110,  page  435. — The  HArmo  Community  in  Egypt, 

From  the  earliest  ages  of  the  Jewish  monarchy,  the  Hebrews  maintained  caaadm' 
able  intercourse  with  Egypt  It  is  probable  that  many  Israelites,  either  for  the  puf- 
poees  of  trade,  or  on  account  of  political  reasons,  located  theie.  When  Shi^iak 
captured  Jerusalem,  in  the  days  of  Behoboam,  neither  Jbsephus  nor  the  Scriptaiev 
make  any  mention  of  his  having  carried  away  prisoners ;  but  the  Egyptias  scnlpton 
which  commemorates  this  invasion,  on  the  external  wall  of  the  palace  at  KHrnak, 
contained  an  exhibition  of  a  procession  of  captivesw  It  Is,  however,  now  so  msdi 
damaged,  that  only  three  figures  fiistened  to  a  stake,  with  Otut  names  of  the  victiou^ 
remain  legible.  (Osbum's  Egypt,  p.  113.) 

After  the  death  of  Josiah,  Fhiuraoh-necho  deposed  his  successor  Jehoahaz,  aad 
carried  him  ci4)tive  into  Egypt,  where  he  died.  Whether  on  this  occasion  any  other 
Israelites  were  taken  thither,  we  are  not  informed.  From  this  time  to  the  subver- 
sion of  the  kingdom  of  Jndah,  the  most  powerful  and  popular  party  in  Jerusalem 
were  decidedly  in  favor  of  an  alliance  with  Egypt,  notwithstanding  the  continued 
declarations  of  Jeremiah  and  Ezekiel,  that  such  a  course  was  contrary  to  the  Divine 
will.  Yet  all  this  showed  the  partiality  of  Israel  for  this  kingdom ;  and  the  conse- 
quent probability  that,  in  times  of  trouble  and  dai^er,  many  of  tiie  people  would 
seek  a  location  there. 

This  is  proved  to  have  been  the  case ;  for,  after  the  entire  sabrersion  of  Jemsalett, 
the  remnant  of  the  people,  in  defiance  of  the  declared  will  of  Heaven,  soi^ht  reftige 
in  Egypt.  This  emigration  must  have  been  considerable ;  for  Heeat«us  says,  **  The 
Jews  were  formerly  a  very  numerous  nation;  for  the  Persians  (Chaldeans)  car- 
ried many  thousands  of  them  out  of  their  country  to  Babylon ;  and  after  the  deatft 
of  Alexander,  many  thousands  of  them  went  to  Egypt  and  Phenicia,  (Arabia.)* 
From  these  "  were  descended  the  Cyrenian  Jews,  among  whom  was  Jason,  author 
of  the  '  History  of  the  Maccabees,'  in  t^Q  books,  now  lost,  but  of  which  the  second 
book  of  Maccabees  is  an  abridgment  Of  the  same  country  were  those  Cyrenisa 
Jews,  mentioned  by  St  Luke,  and  that  Simon  who  helped  to  bear  the  cross  of 
CimSL^Ancient  Vnivencd  Eutory,  vol  iii,  p.  28,  note. 

But  all  this  was  followed  by  a  more  numerous  deportation  of  Israelites  into  Egypt 
As  we  have  already  narrated,  when  Ptolemy  Lagus  was  obliged  to  abandon  die  pos* 
session  of  Judea  to  Syria,  he  carried  with  him  into  his  own  country  one  hundred 
thousand  Jews.  It  must  be  admitted  that  these  were  not  located  together  in  one 
district  in  Egypt  It  is  said  that  nearly  thirty  thousand  were  distributed  to  replen- 
ish his  garrisons,  and  that  many  of  the  others  were  sent  into  libya  and  Cyrene, 
( Josepfaus,  Contra  ApioiUy  Ub.  i,)  which  he  bad  recently  subdued.  Thb  latter  eokmy 
became  so  populous,  that  one  hundred  thousand  of  them  are  said  to  have  been  pirt 
to  death  tot  an  insurrection  in  the  time  of  Vespasian.  And  yet  Xipfailfaitts  tdls  us, 
in  his  Life  of  Trajan,  that  in  the  following  reign  they  were  able  to  master  the  whole 
province,  and  to  massacre  two  hundred  thousand  of  other  nations.  ( Andent  Uni- 
versal History,  vol.  iii,  p.  28,  note,) 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  great  number  of  Jews  who  lived  in  Egypt,  (the 
number  of  Jewish  captives  at  this  time  was  said  to  bo  one  hundred  thousand. — Pri- 
deaux's  Connection,  vol.  ii,  p.  2,)  and  the  peculiarity  of  their  religious  manners  and 
worship,  were  among  the  proximate  causes  of  the  Septuagint  translation.  As 
Ptolemy  granted  to  the  Jews  all  the  privileges  they  enjoyed  under  Alexander,  their 
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religioa  and  hiftory  would  incTitably  attract  attention  from  the  great  and  learned, 
and  induce  a  desire  for  a  knowledge  of  their  sacred  books.  This  sovereign  appears 
to  have  attached  great  importance  to  the  increase  of  his  Jewish  subjects :  he  there- 
fore "  showed  such  kindness  to  those  Jews  that  came  to  settle  in  Egypt,  that  great 
numbers  of  them,  being  attracted,  partly  by  the  fertility  of  the  country,  and  partly 
by  the  great  privileges  they  enjoyed,  flocked  thither  from  other  parts.**— i6iVf.,  p.  27. 
This  was  particularly  the  case  during  the  Syrian  persecution  and  its  consequent 
calamities. 

In  the  reign  of  Ptolemy  Philometer,  an  opportunity  offered  (by  whidi  he  rendered 
himself  as  great  a  benefactor  of  the  Jews  in  Egypt  as  his  predecessor  had  been)  of 
giving  them  the  sacred  books  in  the  Greek  language.  Onias,  the  son  of  Onias  HI., 
and  legitimate  heir  of  the  high  priesthood,  having  been  excluded  from  that  dignity, 
first  by  the  intrigues  of  his  relatives,  and  afterward  because  Lysias  had  succeeded  in 
persuading  the  Syrian  king  that  there  was  a  necessity  for  bestowing  this  high  ofi^ 
upon  one  who  was  not  of  the  pontifical  family,  took  refuge  in  Egypt  (Ancient 
Universal  History,  vol.  iii,  p.  80 ;  consult  Blair  on  the  Canon,  p.  34.)  We  have  in 
his  case  an  ample  proof  of  the  fiivor  with  which  Hebrews,  especially  those  of  dis- 
tinction, were  received  in  that  kingdom.  But  this  was  not  the  extent  to  which  Jews 
were  at  that  time  tolerated  and  encouraged  in  Egypt ;  for  Onias,  displaying  con- 
siderable capacity,  was  employed  by  the  king  in  several  important  military  affairs, 
which  he  so  successfully  conducted,  that  he  was  advanced  to  the  highest  dignity, 
both  in  the  army  and  in  the  court ;  and  he  having  formed  an  acquaintance  with  an 
other  talented  Israelite,  who  was  introduced  by  him  into  an  important  official  ntua- 
tion,  these  two  Hebrews  had  the  chief  direction  of  Egyptian  affieurs.  It  appears, 
however,  that  all  this  dignity  and  power  did  not  prevent  Onias  from  thinking  of 
the  vocation  to  whidi  his  first  attention  had  been  directed.  Having  learned  how 
desirous  the  king  was  ta  increase  the  number  of  his  Jewish  subjects,  Onias  informed 
him,  that  if  he  would  comply  with  his  request,  he  would  induce  the  great  body  of 
the  Jews  to  come  and  settle  under  his  government  ( Josephus,  Wars,  b.  vii,  ch.  x, 
sect  8.) 

The  monarch  having  expressed  his  willingness  to  meet  his  views  as  far  as  possible^ 
Onias  petitioned  for  leave  to  erect  a  temple  similar  to  that  in  Jerusalem,  and  a  city 
similar  to  that  city,  (i&tdl,  b.  i,  chap,  i,  sect  1.)  His  petition,  which  is  preserved 
by  Josephus,  ( Antiq.,  b.  xiii,  ch.  iii,  sect  S,)  bases  his  request  upon  the  services 
which  he  had  rendered  to  the  state,  and  requests  that  he  might  have  leave  to  cany 
his  purpose  into  effect  at  a  place  called  Heliopolis,  near  Memphis.  But  as  it  was  a 
universally  recognized  element  of  Jewish  religion,  that  the  temple  at  Jerusalem  was 
the  divindy  appointed  place  of  worship  for  all  the  Hebrew  people,  Onias  thought  it 
necessary  to  satisfy  the  king  that  his  project  was  not  opposed  to  the  teaching  of  the 
Jewish  Scriptures,  as  in  that  case,  instead  of  being  popular,  the  measure  would 
rather  alienate  the  people  than  conciliate  them.  He  was,  however,  not  only  able  to 
•obviate  this  difficulty,  but  to  quote  the  authority  of  the  Jewish  Scriptures  in  support 
of  his  project  For  tiiia  purpose  the  ex-priest  referred  to  a  passage  in  the  prophecy 
of  Isaiah,  (chap,  xix,  180  which,  according  to  his  showing,  actoallj  predided  the 
very  erection  at  which  he  was  aiming. 

Having  obtained  the  requisite  authority  from  the  Ung,  Onias  built  the  city  and 
the  temple,  and  became  its  priest  The  subordinate  priests  were  ill  selected  from 
the  family  of  Aaron :  Levites  were  appointed  to  attend  to  the  aacred  lervicea,  and 
the  temple  became  flunons  as  a  place  where  the  Mosaic  ritual  was  oeMmted  in  die 
vGreek  language. 

88* 
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NoTB  111,  page  436.— rA«  SamaritoM. 

The  Samaritans,  as  has  been  already  intimated,  were  descended  from  that  mixed 
moltitade  of  people  which  Shalmanezer  king  of  Assyria  sent  from  Cathah,  Ava,and 
other  pUoes  of  his  dominions,  to  occopy  the  conntiy  which  had  formed  part  of  the 
kingdom  of  Israel,  when  he  carried  its  population  captive  into  Assyria.  At  first 
they  appear  to  have  been  whoUy  idolatrous ;  but  being  greatly  iiyured  by  wild  beasts, 
it  was  supposed  (in  accordance  with  a  heathen  notion,  that  certain  districts  were 
under  the  special  goTemment  of  particular  deities)  that  the  scourge  arose  from  the 
practice  of  this  idolatry :  and  in  this  particular  case  Holy  Scripture  appears  to  sanc- 
tion the  opinion.  A  priest  was  therdbre  sent  from  among  the  captives,  to  teach  the 
people  "  the  manner  of  the  God  of  the  land."  When  he  came,  he  taught  them  ""how 
they  should  fear  the  Lord."  But  whether  he  was  unfaithful,  or  they  disobedient, 
this  teaching  did  not  prevent  them  from  continuing  to  worship  their  idols ;  for  ''  they 
feared  the  Lord,  and  served  their  own  gods."  2  Kings  xvii,  24-34. 

On  the  return  of  the  Jews  from  captivity,  under  the  favor  of  the  Persian  sovereigns, 
the  Samaritans  at  first  endeavored  to  unite  with  them ;  but  such  a  union  havmg  been 
rgccted,  they  offered  to  their  peace  and  object  every  opposition  in  their  power.  It 
will  not  be  necessary  here  to  refer  further  to  their  religious  doctrines,  or  to  the  history 
of  their  copy  of  the  Pentateuch :  this  will  be  done  in  another  chapter. 

In  the  time  of  Nehemiah,  the  Samaritans  had  obtained  considerable  status  and 
power ;  and  from  the  sacred  narrative  it  would  appear  ^at  the  protection  of  the  im- 
perial court  alone  saved  the  Jews  from  suffering  much  injury  from  their  anger. 
Their  position  was,  however,  greatly  strengthened  by  the  patronage  which  Sanballat 
prepared  for  his  son-in-law,  who  was  grandson  to  the  Jewish  high  priest.  For  him 
the  Samaritan  governor  built  a  temple  upon  Mount  Gerizim,  which  was  regarded 
ever  after  as  the  rival  of  that  at  Jerusalem.  A  hundred  years  afterwards  this  peo- 
ple had  not  only  maintained  their  position ;  they  had  greatly  increased  in  numbers 
and  wealth ;  chiefly  by  means  of  the  emigration  of  disaffected  or  apostate  Jews,  who 
oould  here  enjoy  greater  license  than  in  their  own  country. 

When  Alexander  besieged  Tyre,  preparatory  to  his  invasion  of  Persia,  the  Sama- 
ritans were  able  to  aid  him  with  provisions,  and  to  contribute  eight  thousand  men 
to  his  army.  When,  however,  they  found  that  this  great  warrior  did  not  bestow  on 
them  such  favors  as  he  had  given  to  their  rivals  the  Jews,  some  of  them  set  fire  to 
the  house  of  Andronicus,  whom  Alexander  had  made  governor  of  their  city,  and  he 
perished  in  the  flames.  This  so  enraged  the  Macedonian,  that,  although  the  other 
Samaritans  delivered  up  the  offenders  to  him,  he  expelled  them  from  their  dty,  and 
placed  Greeks  there  in  their  stead.  It  was  after  this  that  the  Samaritans  occupied 
Shechem,  which  was  henceforth  their  capital. 

Tet,  notwithstanding  these  reverses,  this  people  possessed  sufficient  power  to  harass 
the  Jews.  During  the  government  of  Onias  II.,  (B.  C.  250,)  we  are  informed  that 
**  the  Samaritans  were  in  a  very  flourishing  condition,  and  much  distressed  the  Jews, 
cnttmg  off  parts  of  thehr  land,  and  canying  off  slaves."— ^^a^x^,  AnL,  b.  xii,  ch.  iv, 
sect  1.  (Compare  Ancient  Universal  History,  voL  iii,  p.  43.)  This  state  of  things 
appears  to  have  continued  throughout  the  pontificate  of  this  priest,  probably  thirty 
years  at  least 

We  have  no  connected  account  of  this  people  during  the  succeeding  ages ;  but 
the  fragments  of  information  which  have  come  down  to  us,  prove  that  they  avoided 
some  of  the  most  severe  troubles  with  which  the  Jews  were  afflicted.  When,  for  in- 
stance, Antiochus  was  prosecuting  his  insane  crusade  against  the  worship  of  Jeho- 
vah, and  for  the  establishment  of  Grecian  idolatry,  the  Samaritans,  instead  of  making 
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oommon  caiue  with  the  Jews,  who  were  thus  far  their  co-religioiutts,  did  not  eren 
join  ihem  in  protest,  or  8op|M>rt  the  cause  of  truth  by  petition,  against  the  decreet 
of  the  tjrant :  on  the  contrar}:,  they  appear  to  hare  fidlen  into  his  views  with  avidity, 
preferring  the  abandonment  of  their  religions  principles,  in  the  hope  of  seeming  tibt 
idohitrons  king's  favor,  and  of  casting  additional  odinm  on  dte  Jews,  who  manftdly 
resisted  this  intolerant  and  persecnting  measure.  Hence  we  are  told,  that  the  Sama- 
ritans **  sent  a  deputation  to  him,  setting  forth,  that  though  they  had  hitherto  con- 
formed to  many  of  the  Jewish  superstitions,  in  imitation  of  their  fore&thers,  who 
had  been  persuaded  to  it  for  their  own  safety,  yet  they  were  now  ready  to  forsake 
them,  and  to  embrace  the  king's  religion,  lliey  added,  that  they  had  a  temple  on 
Mount  Gerizim,  which  was  dedicated  to  a  god  without  a  name,  but  begged  it  might 
thenceforth  be  dedicated  to  the  Grecian  Jupiter.  They  conduded  with  a  petition, 
that  as  they  were  not  of  Jewish,  but  Sidonian,  extraction,  and  were  ready  to  con- 
foim  in  everything  to  the  king's  will,  they  might  not  be  involved  in  the  same  calami- 
tiea  with  their  wicked  rivals.  Antiodius  readily  granted  dieir  request,  and  dispatched 
a  letter  to  Nicanor,  his  sub-governor  there,  with  orders  that  tiiey  should  be  distin. 
guished  from  the  Jews,  and  that  their  temple  should  be  dedicated  according  to  their 
petition." — Ancient  ZMivenal  History^  vol  Ui,  p.  56,  note. 

At  this  period  and  henceforth,  to  the  time  of  Jewish  independence,  the  people 
called  Samaritans  must  be  regarded,  not  simply  as  the  old  enemies  of  the  Israelites, 
whose  history  we  have  endeavored  to  sketch,  but  these  in  connection  with  the  Grttk 
inhabitants  of  Samaria,  whom  Alexander  had  sent  to  occupy  that  city.  These  two 
communities  associated  appear  to  have  constituted  the  Samaritans  which  we  after- 
ward meet  with  in  history. 

Note  112,  page  436. —  Vioteni  Party  Contest  of  Jew9  and  Samaritant  in  Egypt 

From  the  language  and  conduct  of  Onias,  as  well  as  from  his  lineage,  and  quota- 
tion of  the  prophet  Isaiah,  it  is  certain  that,  in  building  the  Jewish  temple  at  Heli- 
opolis,  he  doscly  copied  the  Jerusalem  sanctuary.  This  appears  to  have  given 
umbrage  to  the  Samaritans  who  dwelt  at  Alexandria;  and  they  loudly  complained 
that  Mount  Geriiim  alone  was  the  legitimate  seat  of  Hebrew  worship.  The  dispute 
ran  so  high,  and  assumed  such  a  public  aspect,  that  the  parties  solicited  the  king  in 
council  to  hear  and  decide  the  case,  each  consenting  that  the  deputies  against  whoso 
cause  judgment  should  be  given,  should  suffer  death.  The  pleadings  and  dedsion, 
as  furnished  by  Josephus,  do  not  prove  much  as  to  the  judgment  or  equity  of  the 
Egyptian  council :  the  Samaritans,  however,  were  defeated,  and  their  two  advocates, 
Sabbeus  and  Theodosius,  capitally  punished.  (Josephus,  Antiq^  b.  xiiii  ch.  iii,  sec  4.) 

Note  113,  pa^  436.— TAe  Coins  of  Simon  Maceabeui^ 

Thb  fiKt  that  the  Hebrews  coined  money  immediately  on  their  obttdnkig  tfadr  in- 
dependence, is  not  only  curious,  but  important  in  several  respects. 

It  is  worthy  of  nodoe,  as  corroborative  of  the  eariy  and  genenJ  pievalenoe  of  tfaa 
opinion  which  our  Saviow  made  the  basis  of  his  argument  with  the  FhariMet,  when 
Ihey  asked  him,  '^Is  it  lawful  to  give  tribute  unto  CsBsar,  or  not  ?"  He  ihtn  dettfy 
urged  that  the  coinage  of  money  for  a  people  wa»  an  open  and  indiqwtablB  praol 
of  sovereignty.  So  Simon,  as  soon  as  his  independence  was  admitted  by  the  poww 
to  which  his  country  had  been  previously  subject,  coined  money  in  his  own  name, 
and  bearing  faiseriptions  which  differ  in  their  oonstmctiott,  but  all  of  tlMBi  itfbr  to 
Ike  deliverance  of  Jerusalem.  Thus,  some  have,  *^  Simon  Prince  of  IrmI,  the  tot 
yiearofthe  deliverance  (or  freedom)  of  Israel."  Othm  have, '^  SIomb.  Forthe4»> 
of  Jerasakm.*    Others,'' For  die  deliverance  oflnML  T«rl»   Othan, 
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**  Ifbr  tne  deliTeranoe  of  Jenmlem.  Tear  2."  On  some  we  read  at  fidl  lenglk, 
"  The  first  year,"  or  '*  third  year,  for  the  delirennce  of  Jemaalem,''  or  **  of  IrmI.* 
Some  have  at  fidl  length,  "  The  third  year.**  The  ttmes  when  the  sereral  pieoM 
were  stmck  are  dins  careftdly  shown.  These  coins  bear  different  emblematical  de- 
vices :  some  hare  on  one  side  a  chalice  or  cop,  which  has  been  sapposed  to  lepfeaeal 
the  vessel  in  whidi  the  manna  was  preserved ;  others,  a  branch  of  a  tree,  or  the  fact 
of  a  bnilding  with  columns ;  but  we  have  no  certain  explanation  of  the  snbjedi  M 
which  these  refer.  The  letters  on  these  coins  are  Samaritan ;  not  entirely  of  tin 
modem  Samaritan  character,  bnt  of  a  more  ancient  alphabet,  square,  and  less  of  a 
mnning  hand  than  that  of  the  manuscripts  and  printed  books. 

But  the  coins  of  tins  period  do  not  all  bear  tiie  name  of  Simon;  and  this  &ct  ap> 
pears  to  cast  light  of  an  important  character  upon  the  attainment  of  Hebrew  inde^ 
pendence.  Some  of  them,  in  fact  the  greater  number,  were  struck  for  the  nation  ia 
general :  on  them  we  read,  *^  For  the  deliverance  of  Israel  f  **  For  tiie  deliverance  of 
Zion,**  or  "  of  Jerusalem.**  And  it  is  remakable  that  the  coins  so  distinguished  beir 
date  two  years  prior  to  those  which  have  the  name  of  Simon :  so  that  it  seems  evi- 
dent that  the  people  dared  to  assert  their  independence  from  the  fact  of  their  powefi 
and  that  two  years  afterward,  when  the  king  of  Syria  formally  relinquished  his  daim 
to  the  country  in  favor  of  Simon,  and  that  high  priest  was  recognized  by  the  peoplhl 
as  their  prince,  he  couied  money  in  his  own  name,  and  thus  claimed  the  indepea- 
dent  exercise  of  royal  prerogative. 

Note  114,  page  463.-^The  Rdigimu  lAUratwn  ofths  Jeu», 

As  frequent  reference  will  be  made  to  the  recorded  opinions  of  the  Jews  subsequent 
to  the  closing  of  the  Old  Testament  canon,  it  seems  desirable  to  give  some  accoanf 
of  their  vtriudpal  literary  productions  in  this  place. 

The  most  promhient  portion  of  these  writings  is  contained  in  the  collection  pO|MH 
lariy  denominated  the  "Apocrypha.**  They  were  principally  the  production  «f 
Alexandrian  Jews,  and  generally,  in  point  of  time,  hold  a  middle  place  between  the 
completion  of  the  Old  Testament  and  the  commencement  of  the  Christian  etm. 
Josephus  thus  speaks  of  them :  "  From  the  reign  of  Artaxerxes,  to  within  our  memo- 
ry, there  have  been  several  things  committed  to  writing,  which,  however,  have  nol 
acquired  the  same  degree  of  credit  and  authority  as  the  former  books,  (the  Old  Tes- 
tament,) inasmuch  as  the  tradition  and  succession  of  the  prophets  were  less  oeitaia.* 
Contra  Apion^  b.  i,  ch.  viii.    We  notice  them  briefly  in  order. 

Thb  Fisst  Book  of  Esdbab. — In  several  manuscripts  of  the  Latin  Vulgate,  m 
well  as  in  an  the  printed  editions  anterior  to  the  decree  of  the  Council  of  Tren^ 
and  in  many  since  that  period,  there  will  be  found  four  books  following  each  otheti 
entitled,  the  First,  Second,  Third,  and  Fourth  Books  of  Esra.  The  first  two  m 
the  canonical  books  of  Ezra  and  Nchemiah ;  the  third  and  fourth  are  the  same  whidk 
are  called  the  First  and  Second  Books  of  Esdras  in  tira  English  authorized  versioii 
of  the  Apocrypha.  Although  these  books  stand  together  under  the  same  name, 
they  are  very  different  in  their  character.  The  First  Book  of  Esdras  is  found  in  all 
the  MSS.  of  the  Septuagint,  and  is  little  more  than  a  recapitulation  of  the  Book\)f 
Ezra  -,  it  is,  more  properly,  a  version  interspersed  with  some  remarkable  interpo- 
lations, than  an  original  work.  It  was  known  and  used  by  Josephus :  it  is,  there- 
fore, older  than  ^e  Jewish  historian ;  but  nothing  further  is  known  of  its  autiior 
or  age. 

The  Sbcoitd  Book  of  Esdbab  consists  of  a  number  of  similitudes  or  visioiit 
bearing  some  analogy  to  the  Apocalypse.  The  descriptions  are  firequently  dlstlft- 
gnished  by  great  sublimity  of  thought,  energy  of  conoeptioD,  and  elegaoee  of 
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expressioiL  This  book  is  ascribed  to  the  prophet  Ezra  by  Clemens  Alexandrimu. 
who  regarded  it  as  canonical  and  dirine ;  as  did  Irenjeos,  Tertullian,  and  Ambrose  *, 
but  it  is  rejected  as  apocryphal  by  Jerome,  a  judgment  which  is  amply  sustained  by 
the  numerous  rabbinical  fables  and  ridiculous  revelations  which  it  contains.  Jahn 
and  other  critics  suppose  it  to  hayo  been  written  by  a  converted  Jew,  about  the  end 
of  the  first,  or  beginning  of  the  second  century ;  but  Archbishop  Laurence,  with 
much  more  show  of  reason,  ascribes  it  to  a  Jew  who  never  changed  his  creed,  and 
idio  lived  before  the  Christian  era. 

Ths  Book  or  Tobit  was  regarded  by  all  ancient  writers  as  historical  and 
authentic  Luther  appears  to  have  been  the  first  who  doubted  its  historic  truth.  It 
narrates  the  history  of  Tobit  and  his  family,  who  were  carried  into  captivity  to 
IHneveh ;  but  it  contains  so  many  rabbinical  fables,  and  so  much  of  Babylonian 
demonology,  that  Bertholdt,  Eichom,  Jahn,  and  other  critics,  have  regarded  it  as 
a  moral  fiction :  the  opinion  of  the  ancients,  however,  appears  to  be  sustained  by 
the  best  authority.  Professor  Stuart  ascribes  it  to  an  early  period  of  the  exile ; 
Jahn,  to  about  B.  0. 150  to  200 ;  and  no  more  probable  estimate  of  its  age  can  be 
assigned. 

The  Book  of  Jui>ith  presents  such  very  great  difficulties  to  the  critic,  that  they 
bave  by  many  been  deemed  insuperable ;  but  the  historical  character  of  an  ancient 
work,  which  was  never  questioned  before  the  Reformation,  and  which  is  regarded  as 
authentic  by  Jackson,  Hales,  and  Clinton,  will  not  be  hastily  given  up  by  the 
judicious  reader.  The  date  of  the  book  is  uncertain :  Dr.  Prideaux  refers  it  to  the 
age  of  Manasseh ;  Jahn,  to  that  of  the  Maccabees :  it  is  generally  supposed  to  have 
been  originally  written  in  Chaldee,  and  that  the  Syriac  version  was  made  from  a 
Greek  translation. 

Additions  to  thb  Book  of  Esthsr. — These  chapters  are  found  in  the  Sep- 
toagint  version,  although  not  known  in  the  Hebrew.  They  were  also  contained  in 
the  old  Latin  version,  which  was  translated  from  the  Greek,  and  were  retained  in 
his  own  version  by  Jerome,  who  removed  them  to  the  end  of  the  book,  in  whidi 
position  they  are  still  found  in  all  MSS.  and  printed  editions  of  the  Vulgate,  form- 
ing the  last  seven  chapters,  according  to  Cardinal  Hugo's  division.  They  are  evi- 
dMitly  the  production  of  a  Hellenistic  Jew, — Jahn  thinks  of  more  than  one ;  but  the 
date  of  their  composition  is  unknown. 

Ths  Wisdom  of  Solomon  has  always  been  admired  for  the  sublime  ideas  whicn 
it  contains  of  the  perfections  of  God,  and  for  the  excellent  moral  tendency  of  its 
precepts.  In  the  first  part  of  this  book  the  author  personates  Solomon,  and,  in  his 
Bame,  admonishes  all,  and  especially  kings,  to  acquire  wisdom,  not  only  as  the  besi 
•ecurity  against  the  ills  of  life,  but  as  leading  to  future  glory  and  immortality  i 
whilst  a  contrary  course  tends  to  misery  here,  and  still  greater  misery  hereafter- 
This,  in  the  opinion  of  Jahn,  is  the  first  express  mention  of  a  future  state  of  rewards 
and  punishments.  The  following  parts  of  the  book  contain  historical  examples 
drawn  from  the  Old  Testament ;  the  whole  concluding  with  divers  pious  and  philo- 
sophical observations.  The  best  critics  suppose  it  to  have  been  written  about  a  oen- 
tory  before  Christ 

ECCLESIASTICUS,  OR  THB  WiSDOM  OF  JbBUS  TBB  SoN  OF  SiRACH.— TMs,  like 

the  preceding,  has  sometimes  been  regarded  as  the  production  of  SoIomoB :  with 
this  impression,  the  Council  of  Carthage  deemed  it  canonical,  under  the  tide  of 
**  The  Fifth  Book  of  Solomon,'*  a  decision  which  was  adopted  by  the  CoBodl  of 
Trent  But  this  notion  is  sufficiently  refuted  by  the  fSuts,  that  it  contains  an  erldeni 
allusion  to  the  captivity,  (chap,  xlvii,  24, 2.5,)  and  eulogises  Simon,  the  ion  of  Onias 
Bi  if  he  had  been  contemporary  with  the  author.  Chap.  1, 1-21.  Tha  moft  pn)bable 
opinion  is,  that  the  writer  collected  some  fragments  which  were  oonunonly  attribmed 
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to  Solomon,  and  which  he  has  mingled  with  other  materials,  accompanying  the  ool* 
lection  with  his  own  obserrations.  We  have  no  information  respecting  the  aadior 
but  what  is  derived  from  the  book  itself,  which  attributes  it  to  Jesns,  the  son  of 
Sirach  of  Jerusalem :  he  is  supposed  to  have  lived  about  180  B.  0.  It  was  originally 
written  in  Hebrew,  or,  rather,  in  the  Syro-Chaldaic  dialect  Addison  says  of  thk 
book,  that  "  the  little  apocryphal  treatise  entitled  *  The  Wisdom  of  the  Son  of 
Sirach,'  would  be  regarded  by  our  modem  wits  as  one  of  the  most  shining  tracts  of 
morality  that  is  extant,  if  it  appeared  under  the  name  of  a  Confucius,  or  of  maj 
celebrated  Grecian  philosopher."— fTomc's  Introduction, 

The  Book  op  Babuch  contains  three  parts :  1.  An  exhortation  to  wisdom,  and 
an  observance  of  the  law ;  2.  An  exhibition  of  Jerusalem  as  a  widow,  comforting 
her  children  with  a  hope  of  return  from  captivity ;  and,  S.  An  answer  follows  in 
confirmation  of  this  hope.  It  has  been  supposed  by  some  critics  to  have  been  writ- 
ten by  Baruch,  the  friend  of  Jeremiah ;  but  it  is  not  extant  in  Hebrew.  Whistoa 
contends  for  its  canonicity  *,  and  Irenseus,  Cyprian,  Clement  of  Alexandria,  EuseMnti 
Ambrose,  Augustine,  Chrysostom,  Basil,  Epiphanins,  and  other  fathers,  quote  il 
generally  as  a  part  of  the  Book  of  Jeremiah.  Calmet  states  that  many  Catholic 
divines,  as  well  as  Protestants,  deny  its  canonicity;  as  do  Jerome  among  the 
ancients,  and  Jahn  among  the  modems.  It  is,  however,  certain  that  it  is  older  thaa 
the  Second  Book  of  the  Maccabees.  Grotius  supposes  it  to  have  been  compoaed 
by  some  Hellenistic  Jew ;  in  which  opinion  he  is  probably  correct 

The  Sono  of  the  thbks  Childebn  does  not  appear  to  have  ever  been  extant 
in  Hebrew,  although  it  has  always  been  admired  for  the  piety  which  it  generally 
breathes.  The  fifteenth  verse,  by  asserting  that  there  was  **  no  prophet"  at  the  time 
when  the  three  youths  were  cast  into  the  fiery  furnace,  states  an  untrath ;  for  it  ii 
certain  that  both  Ezekiel  and  Daniel  exercised  their  sacred  frmetions  at  that  period. 
It  is  most  probably  the  work  of  a  Hellenistic  Jew ;  it  was  used  so  early  as  the  thisd 
century  in  the  liturgies  of  the  Christian  Church. 

The  History  of  Susanna  is  probably  a  moral  parable,  founded,  perhaps,  on  somo 
fact :  it  is  evidently  the  work  of  some  Hellenistic  Jew. 

The  History  of  the  Destruction  of  Bel  and  the  Dragon  was  alwayi 
rejected  by  the  Jewish  Church :  it  is  not  extant  in  the  Hebrew  or  the  Chaldee  lan- 
guage. Jerome  calls  it  the  Fable  of  Bel  and  the  Dragon.  Jahn  believes  it  was 
written  to  warn  the  Jews  in  Egypt  against  the  sin  of  idolatry,  and  that  it  must  be 
attributed  to  the  age  of  the  Ptolemies,  when  serpents  were  still  worshiped  at  Thebee. 
Tet,  although  these  several  pieces  are  so  generally  regarded  as  composed  by  Jewi 
in  Egypt,  who  were  far  removed  from  the  subjects  narrated  or  referred  to,  it  is  \m% 
just  to  say  that  Professor  Alber,  of  Pesth,  contends  for  their  historic  troth. 

Tub  Pbayeb  of  Manasseb,  though  not  unworthy  the  occasion  on  which  it  if 
pretended  to  have  been  composed,  was  never  recognized  as  canonical,  and  is  not 
referred  to  by  any  writer  earlier  than  the  fourth  century  of  the  Christian  era. 

The  Books  of  Maccabees. — There  were  four  books  of  this  name  known  to  the 
ancients,  of  which  three  are  still  read  in  the  Eastern,  and  two  in  the  Western 
Church.  The  first  of  these  books  contains  a  lucid  and  authentic  history  of  the 
Jews  during  the  tyranny  of  Antiochus,  and  the  valiant  efforts  of  the  Asmonean 
family  for  the  deliverance  of  Israel.  It  embraces  a  period  of  forty  years,  from 
B.  C.  175,  to  B.  C.  135.  It  is  by  many  attributed  to  John  Hyrcanus ;  but  no  oerctain 
information  respecting  it  has  been  obtained,  except  that  it  could  not  have  been 
written  before  his  time.  Its  author  was  a  Jew  of  Palestine,  who  wrote  in  the  Syro- 
Chaldaic  dialect  Although  very  brief,  and,  in  some  instances,  defective,  it  is  of 
great  value.  The  Second  Book  of  Maccabees  is  a  very  different  production :  it  If 
principally  an  abridgment  of  a  more  ancient  work,  whidi  was  written  by  a  Jew 
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BMied  Jafon,  and  oontains  the  history  of  the  Jews  for  abont  fifteen  yeen,  going 
jfU^j  over  the  same  groand  as  the  first  bode,  to  which,  however,  it  is  much  inferior  in 
aathoritj,  and  requires  to  be  read  with  great  caution.  It  has  been  supposed  that 
Jason  lived  about  B.  C.  150,  and  that  this  i^itome  jras  made  in  the  banning  of 
tht  last  century  before  Christ 

These  pieces  are  contained  in  the  anthoiixed  English  version  of  the  Apocrypha, 
■ad  in  modem  times  have  obtained  the  appellation  of  Deutero-Canonical  Books, 
their  distinguishing  peculiarity  being  that,  although  not  in  the  Hebrew  canon,  they 
were  publicly  read  in  the  eariy  Christian  Church.  Besides  these,  there  are  other 
apocryphal  books  which  have  come  down  to  our  times ;  such  as  the  thhd  and  fourth 
BockB  of  Esdras,  the  Book  of  Enoch,  the  Book  of  Ellas  the  prophet,  the  third, 
fourth,  and  fifth  Books  of  the  Maccabees,  the  Ascension  of  Isaiah,  tiie  Assumption 
of  Moses,  with  a  few  others ;  but  several  of  these  scarcely  deserve  to  be  reckoned  as 
hdcmging  to  the  Apocrypha  of  the  Old  Testament,  as  they  have  been  most  probably 
written  since  the  second  century  of  the  Christian  era. 

Thb  Taroums  constitute  another  important  portion  of  the  religious  literature 
of  this  period.  They  originated  in  the  change  which  took  place  in  the  language 
of  the  Hebrews  during  the  captivity.  The  want  which  this  change  occasioned,  and 
the  means  by  which  it  was  met,  are  folly  detailed  in  the  Book  of  Nehemiah.  Chap. 
viiL  Ezra,  on  this  occasion,  assisted  by  several  other  learned  men,  "  read  in  the 
book  in  the  law  of  God  distinctly,  and  gave  the  sense,  and  caused  them  to  nnder- 
•taad  the  reading.^  Neh.  viii,  8.  The  exposition  of  the  pure  Hebrew  Scriptures  in 
die  Chaldaic  dialect, — that  the  great  mass  of  the  people,  having  been  bom  and 
brought  up  in  Babylonm,  had  acquired, — ^which  was  made  orally,  could  only  afford 
ft  temporary  supply  of  the  requisite  information.  These  explanations  were  after- 
wards extended  to  all  the  Scriptures  by  many  learned  individuals,  and  committed  to 
writing.  This  was  the  origin  of  the  Tai^ms.  At  what  time  these  began  to  be 
written,  we  arc  not  informed ;  but  there  appears  to  be  every  reason  for  believing  that 
there  were  written  Targums  of  several  Old-Testament  books  in  the  time  of  the 
Maccabees.  Nor  is  it  at  all  probable  that  the  Jews  of  Palestine  would  remain  desti- 
tate  of  copies  of  the  Scriptures  in  their  native  Syro-Chaldaic  language,  after  those 
of  Egypt  possessed  the  same  advantage  in  the  Septuagint  At  present  we  know  of 
eleven  Targums,  three  of  which  comprehend  the  five  books  of  Moses.  But  of  these 
only  two  were  written  before  the  Christian  era :  these  are  important  helps  to  an 
aoquaintance  with  the  religion  of  this  period.  The  Targum  of  Onkelos  was,  aooord- 
ing  to  the  Babylonian  Talmud,  written  by  Onkelos,  a  disciple  of  Hillel,  who  died 
Bi  C.  sixty  years.  It  is  rather  a  translation  than  a  paraphrase,  and  foOowa  the 
original  word  for  word :  the  work  is,  therefore,  particulariy  useful  in  criticism.  The 
Taiigum  of  Jonathan  Ben  Uzsiel  was,  by  Eichoro  and  others,  supposed  to  have 
been  written  before  the  time  of  Onkelos;  but  the  grounds  assigned  for  this  early 
date  have  been  since  pronounced  unsatisfoctory ;  and  Jonathan  is  now  believed  to 
have  lived  a  short  time  before  the  birth  of  Christ.  The  great  value  of  this  Taigom 
ii  teriously  diminished  by  the  fi^uent  interpolations  and  mutilations  to  which  it 
has  been  subjected ;  yet,  even  in  its  present  state,  it  renders  valuable  aid  to  critical 
researches  into  the  text  of  Scripture,  and  casts  much  light  upon  the  religious 
opinions  of  the  Jews  at  this  period. 

There  is  another  portion  of  Jewish  literature  to  which  attention  must  be  directed, 
although  it  was  written  before  t&e  birth  of  Christ;  but  which  is  important  as  imbo- 
dying  opinions  and  materials  that  were  prevalent  during  the  preceding  period.  We 
iist  refer  to  Pbilo  Judjbus,  who  was  a  learned  Jew  of  Alexandria,  and  lived  during 
the  early  part  of  the  first  century,  having  been  sent  on  a  special  mi«ion  to  tho  oovt 
«f  Bome,  A.  D.  40.    Borne  attempts  have  been  made  to  prove  that  he  beeaiae  a 
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Christian;  but  these  sppetr  destitiiti^  of  fonndAtion.  It  Is  probable  that  he 
sixtj  yean  of  age  when  Jesus  Chxist  was  cradfied ;  and,  as  Christianity  was  not 
propagated  in  Egypt  nntil  aereral  years  after  that  erent,  it  is  not  likely  that  FMlo 
had  any  acqnaintanoe  with  Christianity,  at  least  not  so  as  to  affect  his  public  eoB- 
doct  or  literary  prodactions.  His  woiks,  therefore,  as  far  as  Ihey  refer  to  the  text 
of  holy  Scripture  and  the  doctrines  of  the  Jewish  Ohnrch,  may  be  fairly  regarded  as 
exhibiting  the  opinions  of  the  best  informed  among  the  Israelites  at  the  time  of  tiie 
appearing  of  the  Messiah. 

JosBPHUS  is  another  person  of  the  same  class.  Throngfaont  his  rarions  works  ke 
not  only  exhibits  the  opinions  of  the  Jews,  bat  proves,  from  their  extensire  range, 
that  vast  stores  of  literary  wealth  were  at  this  time  accessible  to  diligent  inquirers 
into  the  history  and  religion  of  Jndea. 

Besides  these,  we  mnst  refor  to  the^  contents  of  the  Mishka;  for,  althongh  this 
was  not  committed  to  writing,  as  we  have  it,  nntil  the  time  of  rabbi  Jndah,  about 
A.  D.  190,  (or,  as  some  scholua  contend,  sixty  years  earlier,)  it  is  well  kn<fWu  that 
it  imbodies  the  civil  and  canonical  law  of  the  Jewish  people.  It  contains  that  col- 
lection of  traditions  which  was  used  in  the  ages  immediately  preceding  the  birth  of 
Christ,  as  an  aothoritative  expounder  of  the  sacred  Scriptures.  According  to  the 
doctrine  of  the  Jews,  Moses  on  Mount  Sinai  received  not  only  the  written  law  ipi^ieh 
is  given  in  the  Pentateuch,  but  also  an  interpretatk>n  of  it ;  and  while  the  first  was 
committed  to  writing,  and  thus  preserved,  the  other  was  transmitted  orally  frooi 
Moses  to  Joshua,  fiom  him  to  the  seventy  elders,  by  whom  it  was  communicated  to 
the  prophets,  who  transmitted  it  in  regular  succession,  until  the  gift  of  proj^ieej 
ceased,  when  it  was  deposited  with  the  men  of  the  great  synagogue,  the  last  of  whom 
was  Simon  the  Just,  ^o  communicated  it  to  the  rabbins,  and  It  was  by  them  pre- 
served until  after  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  and  the  di^)ersk>n  of  the  Jews  *,  when, 
apprehensive  that  this  precious  deposit  would  be  lost,  these  tnditions  were  careftdly 
collected  and  written  by  rabbi  Judah.  Although  it  would  be  an  easy  task  to  dis- 
prove this  alleged  high  antiquity  and  Divine  origin  of  tiie  contents  of  the  Biishna, 
yet  it  is  certain  that  these  traditions  had  a  veritable  existence  for  a  long  time  oefore 
the  birth  of  Christ,  and  that  they  constituted  the  great  power  by  which  the  Phaiiseet 
for  ages  molded  the  religious  opinions  and  swayed  the  pditiod  feelings  of  the  He- 
brew people.  We  must  therefore  have  respect  to  these  also  in  the  light  of  litersry 
materials  locked  up  with  a  sacred  ooite,  and  as  sudi  calculated  to  increase  our  know- 
ledge of  the  religious  character  of  this  age. 

An  attention  to  these  several  sources  of  informadon  »  necessary  to  our  obtaining 
any  satis&ctory  knowledge  of  the  religious  history  of  the  Hebrew  people. — (Home's 
Introduction,  voL  ii,  pp.  416-422;  vol  iv,  pp.  239-249;  Kitto's  Cydopssdia,  artidea 
Deutenxanonicalj  Apocrypha,  Talrnudj  Targwm,  and  the  names  of  the  Apocryphal 
Books ;  Wotton's  Traditions  of  the  Scribes  and  Pharisees,  vol.  i;  Gray's  Connection 
of  Sacred  and  Profime  Literature ;  and  Bryant  on  the  Sentiments  of  Philo.) 

Note  116,  page  480.— The  tarfounded  Claim*  of  the  MUknaie  TVadUione, 

As  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  so  distinctly  states  that  the  means  by  which  the  Pharisees 
made  void  the  word  of  God  were  the  traditions  which  they  held,  it  becomes  neces- 
sary to  furnish  some  explidt  account  of  the  claims  put  forth  on  behalf  of  the  Mi£hf^f^, 
and  to  show  that  both  its  antiquity  and  authority  have  been  exaggerated.  With 
regard  to  its  antiquity :  if  Moses  had  left  such  an  oral  exposition  of  laws  which  be 
gave  the  Israelites  in  writing,  is  it  not  astonishing  Uiat  in  the  later  writings  of  the 
great  lawgiver  we  find  no  reforence  whatever  to  it  ?  This  omission  is  rendered  still 
more  remariuible  from  the  foct,  that  nearly  forty  years  after  the  law  was  given,  and 
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after  these  traditions  are  also  said  to  have  ^een  communicated,  Moses  wrote  the 
Book  of  Deuteronomy,  for  the  great  purpose  of  exhorting  the  people  to  a  constant 
and  diligent  obsenrance  of  the  law.  Is  it  not,  then,  an  astonishing  circamstance, 
that  in  this  book  these  traditions  are  never  referred  to  ?  that,  among  the  numerous 
exhortations  to  render  obedience  to  the  law,  there  should  be  no  reference  to  the 
only  authorized  exposition  of  it  ?  But  we  have  not  only  this  strange  omission,  as 
an  argument  against  the  early  existence  of  these  traditions,  but  positive  proof  that 
they  did  not  at  that  time  exist  It  must  be  acknowledged  that  the  whole  tradition- 
ary scheme  rests  upon  the  assumption  that  the  law  was  given  in  a  complete  form, 
and  that  the  oral  explications  were  communicated  entire  at  the  same  time.  Upon 
this  then:  authority  rests :  yet  what  is  the  fact  ?  Why,  that  in  the  Book  of  Deutero- 
nomy Moses  not  only  gave  many  new  laws,  but  also  written  explanations  of  some 
which  had  been  announced  before.  "  It  is  worth  while  here  to  enumerate  some  of 
them.  Dcut  xiii,  we  have  particular  directions  concerning  the  method  which  they 
were  to  use  when  any  men  or  cities  were  revolted  to  idolatry.  Dent  xiv,  they  were 
commanded  to  turn  the  second  tithe  into  money,  and  to  carry  that  money  to  the 
place  that  the  Lord  should  choose,  and  there  lay  it  out  upon  meat  and  drink,  with 
which  they  and  their  households,  especially  the  Levites  that  dwelt  among  them,  were 
there  to  rejoice.  Ibid^  the  poor's  tithe  was  to  be  eaten  at  home  every  third  year ; 
and  the  Levites,  the  stranger,  the  widow,  and  the  fatherless  were  to  be  invited  to  eat 
with  them.  Dcut.  xvi,  21,  they  were  forbidden  to  plant  groves  of  trees  near  the 
altar.  Deut  xvii,  8-13,  priests  and  Levites  were  made  determiners,  together  with 
judges  appointed  on  purpose,  in  cases  of  difficulty  which  should  arise  concerning  the 
law.  Ibid.f  they  were  allowed  to  make  such  a  king  as  the  Lord  their  God  should 
choose ;  and,  if  they  did  so,  he  was  to  do  as  is  there  prescribed.  Deut.  xix,  14,  they 
were  forbidden  to  remove  their  neighbor's  land-mark ;  and  those  that  did  so  were  ^ 
bo  solemnly  cursed  from  Mount  Ebal."  These  and  numerous  other  new  laws  were 
added  by  Moses,  nearly  forty  years  after  he  came  down  from  the  Mount;  and  they 
not  only  show  that  the  entire  scheme  of  Divine  law,  with  its  divinely-appointed 
mode  of  exposition,  was  not  then  given,  but  that  there  vxu  no  order  observed  in  giving 
the  Mosaic  laws,  and  that  very  many  of  them  were  given  upon  particular  oocanonf,  tn  wMA 
U  was  necessary  to  make  such  determinations. 

This  last  observation  destroys  the  whole  traditionary  system.  There  are  four 
cases  that  prove  it  beyond  contradiction.  In  Leviticus  xxiv,  we  have  an  account 
of  one  who  was  brought  before  Moses  for  blaspheming  the  name  of  the  Lord,  and 
cursing.  Now,  though  this  happened  soon  after  the  coming  of  Moses  down  from 
the  mount,  we  see  that  he  would  not  determine  the  matter  till  he  had  inquired  of  the 
Lord :  the  man  was  therefore  put  in  ward.  Upon  inquiry,  Qod  directed  that  this 
man  should  be  stoned:  he  was  so;  and  then  God  commanded  that  for  the  future 
every  man  who  should  blaspheme  the  name  of  the  Lord,  whether  he  were  a  stranger 
or  one  bom  in  the  land,  should  be  surely  put  to  death.  Verses  10-16.  The  same 
method  was  observed  in  the  case  of  the  man  found  gathering  sticks  on  the  Sabbath 
day.  Num.  xv.  Afterwards,  when  the  Israelites  were  come  to  the  banks  of  the 
Jordan,  God  gave  the  laws  for  appointing  cities  of  refuge.  Num.  xxxv.  At  that 
time  also  the  case  of  the  daughters  of  Zelophedad  was  provided  for,  and  a  new  law 
dispensed  to  meet  this  emergency.  Num.  xxxvi.  Thus  were  new  laws  and  au- 
thorized expositions  of  old  statutes  given  long  after  this  pretended  revelation  of  the 
oral  law.  Further  than  thia,  it  might  be  argued  that  when  Moses  prescribed  the 
manner  in  which  intricate  cases  were  to  be  setded,  (Deut  xvii,  8-11,)  he  did  not 
mention  this  oral  law,  as  he  certainly  would  have  done,  if  it  had  been  previoiuly 
given  as  an  authorized  exposition  of  the  written  commandments. 

But  the  improbability  of  the  pretended  oariy  existence  of  these  traditions  is  nuni- 
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fest  from  the  fact,  that  many  times  in  Hebrew  history  thej  most  have  perished,  erea 
if  Mo«»ed  had  given  them.  Sec  the  speech  of  Azariah.  2  Chron.  xt,  2-7.  Thb 
■time  to  which  the  prophet  referred  was  evidentlj  that  of  the  Judges,  which  is  de- 
scribed in  that  book.  Chap,  ii,  11-19.  To  the  days  of  Samuel  this  state  of  things 
continued  with  little  intermission.  1  Sam.  iii,  1.  How,  in  these  times,  could  this 
immense  mass  of  tradition  have  been  preserved,  together  with  their  thirteen  wayi 
of  reasoning,  many  of  which  are  so  intricate  and  subtle,  that  it  is  not  an  easy  matter 
to  explain  them,  much  less  to  use  them  readily  ?  Were  these  men,  who  abandoned 
the  law,  and  even  renounced  the  worship  of  God,  the  men  who  vrere  careful  to  pre* 
serve  in  the  utmost  purity  nice  and  subtle  traditions  concerning  the  meaning  of  this 
law  1  Times  equally  unpropitious  frequently  occurred  under  the  reign  of  the  kings. 
2  Kings  xxii,  compared  with  2  Chron.  xxxiv.  Again :  the  difficulty  stated  in  the 
first  book  of  the  Maccabees  (chap,  iv,  44-46)  could  not  have  existed  if  the  people 
possessed  at  that  time  complete  means  of  explaining  the  law  in  these  authorised 
traditions. 

Besides  this  evidence,  there  are  proo&  arising  out  of  the  nature  of  these  traditions, 
which  would  alone  be  sufficient  to  refute  the  origin  ascribed  to  them,  and  destroy 
their  authority.  Whatever  is  unjust  or  knavish  cannot  have  come  from  God :  a  law, 
and  an  exposition  of  it  which  contradicts  or  evades  it,  cannot  both  have  proceeded 
from  the  same  Divine  source :  these  may  be  safely  taken  as  axioms.  In  the  fourth 
commandment,  every  man  knows  that  the  Jews  were  expressly  forbidden  to  do  any 
servile  work  on  the  Sabbath  day.  But  in  case  anything  was  to  be  done  which  ft 
man  could  do  alone,  as  the  canying  of  a  loaf,  if  two  removed  it  together  they  were 
both  held  to  be  innocent;  although,  if  one  removed  it  alone,  he  would  be  guilty,  the 
Mishna  excusing  them  in  the  former  case  because  neither  did  the  work  singly.  Shai^ 
bath^  chap,  x,  sec  5 ;  chap,  xiii,  sec.  6.  This  principle  of  freeing  two  persons  who 
deliberately  join  to  break  the  law  is  knavish,  and  evidently  makes  the  word  of  God 
of  none  effect  Again :  (aod  positively  commanded  that  he  who  made  a  vow  should 
keep  it.  Num.  xxx,  2.  This  is  direct  and  plain.  But  if  a  man  was  weary  of  his 
vow,  he  might,  according  to  the  Mishna,  go  to  a  wise  man,  and  be  absolved  from 
his  vow.  Shabbathj  chap,  xxiv,  sec  5,  with  Wotton's  note.  There  b  a  question  in 
the  Mishna  which  shows  the  flagrant  injustice  of  these  doctors,  and  at  the  same  time 
illustrates  the  words  of  our  blessed  Lord,  Matt  xv :  **  R.  Elieser  says,  they  open  a 
man  a  gate  (for  repentance,)  in  honor  of  his  £uher  and  his  mother ;  but  the  wise 
bind."  What  they  mean  here  is  this :  A  man  vows,  or  says  Corban  or  Kouam^  or 
some  such  equivalent  words, — that  his  father  or  his  mother  shall  not  be  the  better 
for  what  he  has.  This,  perhaps,  he  says  in  his  anger ;  but  still  he  is  bound  not  to 
relieve  them,  because,  as  they  speak,  the  vow  binds.  Thus,  through  the  force  of  tfaie 
tradition,  the  passion  of  a  disobedient  son  outweighs  the  authority  of  God*s  law. 

If,  then,  as  appears  so  fully  evident,  the  antiquity,  origin,  and  anthority  claimed 
by  the  rabbins  for  the  Mishna  are  unfounded,  what  is  the  true  state  of  the  case  with 
respect  to  these  particulars  ?  This  question  must  be  answered  by  a  simple  statement 
of  the  conclusions  to  which  a  lengthened  investigation  of  the  subject  has  conducted 
us,  as  we  have  not  space  for  the  whole  aigument  With  respect  to  its  antiquity,  the 
Mishna  itself  makes  no  pretensions  to  the  age  which  is  claimed  for  it  The  earliest 
name  given  for  the  authentication  of  the  traditions  which  it  contains,  is  that  of  Si- 
mon the  Just.  Nor  does  Biaimonides,  its  great  advocate,  cite  any  higher  authority 
for  the  early  age  which  he  assigns  to  it  The  most  probable  conclusion,  therefore, 
is,  that  the  collection  of  traditions  was  begun  by  private  persons  soon  after  the  return 
of  the  people  from  captivity;  aod,  being  greatly  stimulated  by  the  sueress  of  the 
Maccabees,  this  practloe  was  continued  until,  soon  after  the  nation  had  obtained  in* 
dependence,  the  principal  part  of  the  present  rontrnts  of  the  MIshmi  was  collected 
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aad  taught  The  origin  of  these  traditions,  Aerefbm,  wm  not  dirine,  bm  homan : 
tfaey  are  not  explanations  of  the  law  communicated  by  God  to  Moaea,  but  the  la- 
bored opinions  of  Hie  most  eminent  men  of  Ae  Hebrew  nation,  collected  from  die 
time  of  Ezra  downward  to  the  centory  before  Christ  If  diese  condnsions  are  well 
founded,  then  it  will  appear  that  die  Mishna  iaithftilly  exhibits  the  religions 
opinions  of  the  most  learned  of  the  Hebrew  doctors,  uid  the  conaeqnent  rdi- 
gioas  practice  of  the  Jewish  people,  at  the  commencement  of  the  Christian  era : 
it  is  therefore  the  highest  authority  which  we  possess  respecting  the  cnstoms  and 
usages  of  the  Jews,  and  the  riews  which  they  entertained  of  the  Old-Testamoit 
Scriptures.  And  as  the  Toice  of  a  nation  is  of  more  weight  than  the  testimony  of 
any  single  person  of  that  nation,  let  his  quality,  learning,  or  means  of  information 
be  what  they  will ;  so  the  authority  of  the  MJshna,  where  it  is  not  contradided  by 
the  New  Testament,  and  much  more  where  it  illustrates  any  text  therein  contained, 
ought  to  be  regarded  as  of  more  weight  than  Fhilo,  Jbsqthus,  or  any  subsequent 
writers.  But  with  respect  to  its  authority  as  a  divinely-appointed  expositor,  the 
arguments  already  given,  and  the  frequent  discordance  and  contrariety  between  the 
different  rabbis  whose  opinions  it  records,  are  abundantly  sufficient  to  refote  ita 
assumptions. — (Wotton's  Thiditions  of  the  Scribes  and  Fhariaees ;  Allen's  Modem 
Judaism;  Prideaux*s  Connection.) 

NoTB  116,  page  483.— 7*A«  Kvrmta, 

SoiALioBK  has  thrown  out  some  (pinions  respecting  the  Jewish  sects,  which  not 
only  cast  clearer  light  upon  the  origin  of  the  Sttddaoees,  but  also  afford  importaai 
information  respecting  another  and  still  smaller  sect,  the  Karaites.  He  supposes 
that  after  the  Jews  returned  from  Babylon,  (when  the  people  were  intent  upon 
studying  the  law,  in  order  to  obey  it,)  they  were  divided  into  two  great  parties,  who 
Uved  for  a  long  period  very  amicably  together :  one  was  the  AaaiDBANa,  who  were 
desirous  not  only  to  obey  the  law  according  to  the  letter,  but  to  do  somediing  fur- 
ther by  way  of  supererogation,  that  th^v  might  appear  holier  than  the  rest  Being 
voluntarily  devoted  to  the  law,  they  were  afterwards  odled  CkamUm,  (1  Mace,  ii,  42,) 
and  ultimately  resolved  themselves  into  the  powerful  sect  known  as  the  Fhameea. 
The  other  of  these  primidve  parties  was  called  LeUer-Mm^  who  kept  strictly  to  the 
letter  of  the  law,  and  denied  the  authority  of  all  traditions :  these  were  afterward 
oalled  Karaites.  They  assert  that  the  genuine  succession  of  the  Jewish  Chnrch  has 
been  preserved  only  among  them ;  and  they  have  produced  a  catalogue  of  their 
doctors,  whom  they  affirm  to  have  flourished  in  an  uninterrupted  aeriea  from  the 
time  of  £xra  the  inspired  scribe.  These  opinions  have  since  been  fully  oonfiimed, 
and  there  appears  reason  to  believe  that  as  the  traditions  and  interpretattons  of  the 
Assideans  were  collected  and  invested  with  authority,  they  were  opposed  by  a  nu- 
merous body  who  maintained  the  sufficiency  of  the  Scripture  alone  in  ita  literal 
sense,  and  who  became  a  distinct  sect  under  the  name  of  Kotraka,  From  diia  sect, 
under  the  influence  of  a  spirit  of  philosophising  skepticism,  the  Saddnceea  arose,  who 
impiously  denied  a  future  state,  and  the  existence  of  all  incorporeal  beiaigs.  IVom 
this  circumstance  the  Pharisees  obtained  the  opp(»tnnity  of  denouncing  die  Xan- 
ites  as  identical  with  the  Sadducees.  But  this  allegation  is  amply  disproved  by  the 
remains  of  the  sect;  who,  although  few  in  number,  still  exist,  and  firmly  believe  in 
the  doctrine  of  the  resurrection.  It  has  been  fully  proved  that  their  predcceasen 
always  believed  in  another  life,— a  resurrection  of  the  just  and  the  onjoit ;  and 
diat  they  constandy  opposed  the  pretensions  of  those  who  maintahied  the  anthority 
of  the  oral  law.  It  has  further  been  rendered  probable,  that  Iqr  the  &nftss,  who  are 
mentioned  as  distinct  from  die  PAortaoei,  m  most  pbiees  where  tli^y  are  MMcd,  on 
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hard  meant  Umm  Letter-Men,  or  KaraUeij  as  the  Greek  word  ypOfi^Ttic  m^  kt 
mdered:  aod,  farther,  that  what  oar  Savioor  says  of  the  Lawgen,  (Lake  zi,  4^ 
«ix>  were  certainly  not  Pharisee,  may  be  rery  well  ^plied  to  them>  because  th«(y 
profemed  to  adhere  so  rigidly  to  the  law.  And  thos  it  woald  seem  that  even  thosa 
«ix>  receiTed  the  writings  of  the  Old  Testament  as  the  only  standard  of  tnith,  had) 
in  the  time  of  Christi  by  their  carnal  refinements,  lost  all  the  spiritaality  of  reUgioBb 
( Wotton's  Traditions ;  Allen's  Modem  Judaism ;  and  Frideaox's  Connection.) 

Note  I17|  page  485. —  Were  the  Eiaenea  Christiana  f 

Ik  a  lou^j  lcamed»  and  very  doqnent  article  contained  in  "  Blackwood's  Magazine^ 
Cor  1840,  a  new  theory  respecting  this  sect  is  ingeniously  started,  and  most  ably  adp 
Tocated.  The  object  of  the  writer  is  to  show  that  the  Essenea  were  not  a  Jewish 
aoct,  bat  the  Christian  Church.  Our  limits  will  not  allow  even  of  an  analysis  of  tha 
acg;ament8  which  the  learned  writer  adduces  in  support  of  his  position.  But  as  this 
opinion  has  been  put  forth  in  a  periodical  of  such  high  character  and  extensive  cit- 
cnlation,  it  becomes  necessary  to  state  the  reasons  which  prevent  us  from  receiving 
the  theory  thus  propounded.  The  wide  range  of  subjects  involved  in  the  question, 
compels  us  to  fix  on  two  or  three  of  the  most  important  points. 

The  first  and  one  of  the  strongest  arguments  upon  which  the  writer  relies  to  main- 
tain his  position,  is  this :  that,  although  Christ  mixed  with  all  kinds  of  character,  and 
every  dass  of  society,  in  Judea,  he  never  once  mentions  or  alludes  to  the  Essenes; 
and  that,  although  Uie  four  Evangelists,  each  in  his  own  peculiar  manner,  narrated 
his  life  and  actions,  and  several  of  the  apostles  wrote  epistles  to  dififerent  dmrches,  oc 
to  the  collective  body  of  believers,  under  different  circumstances,  and  on  several  oo 
casions,  they  all  maintain  the  same  silence  as  to  the  existence  of  the  Essenes,  or  tha 
religious  peculiarities  of  the  sect  And  firom  hence  it  is  infeired  that  the  Essenes 
did  not  exist  before  Christ.  But  we  would  ask,  Is  it  a  more  remarkable  fact  that 
the  New-Testament  writers  should  not  have  noticed  the  Essenes,  than  that  Fhilo  and 
Joaephvs  should  never  have  referred  to  the  Christians  ?  Both  these  omissions  ap- 
pear to  be  accounted  for  by  the  smallness  of  these  parties  at  the  time  when  those 
authors  flourished.  But  there  are  two  objections  which  appear  to  be  &tal  to  the 
inference  deduced.  First,  the  Christians  were  not  congregated  together  in  any  part 
of  Judea.  The  Essenes  are  described  as  occupying  the  western  bank  of  the  Dead 
Sea.  Now  no  difficulty  which  is  found  in  the  commonly  received  account  of  the 
Essenes  is  more  startling  than  the  assertion,  that  Christians  who  were  scattered  over 
the  world,  not  only  in  Judea,  but  in  Damascus,  Autioch,  the  cities  of  Asia  Minor,  as 
wtHl  as  in  Greece  and  Rome,  should  be  described  by  an  author  so  well  informed  as 
Pliny,  as  a  Jewish  sect  located  on  the  banks  of  the  Dead  Sea.  Secondly,  when  it  is 
remembered  that  Pliny  died  A.  D.  79,  just  ten  years  after  the  destruction  of  Jemsar 
lem,  can  we  believe  that  the  Christians  had  in  his  time  risen  up  into  such  eoTu» 
quence  as  to  obtain  notice  as  a  separate  and  distinct  people ;  and  that  he  should  not 
only  err  in  supposing  them  located  in  a  particular  district  in  Judea^  but  still  more  so 
in  believing  this  recent  sect  to  be  of  very  gxeat  antiquity?  For  Pliny  says,  **  Thna 
fbr  many  thousand  years  (a  thing  incredible,  and  yet  most  tme)  the  people  hath  coo* 
tfaraed.**— i\^xftira/  ERatory^  b.  v,  sect.  17. 

In  another  respect  this  writer  appears  to  have  failed  in  establishing  the  identity 
of  the  Essenes  and  Christians ;  namely,  in  their  doctrines  and  religious  practices. 
The  Christians  have  always  been  distinguished  by  their  love  to  Christ,  and  their 
glorying  in  his  name.  This  was  especially  the  case  in  primitive  times.  In  no  in- 
stance has  this  learned  writer  more  seriously  erred  than  in  supposing  that  the  vio- 
lence of  persecution  induced  the  Christians  to  conceal  their  profiassion  of  devotednav 
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to  Christ  and  to  hide  themseWes.  This  allegation  is  confated  by  erery  anthentic 
■ocotint  of  primitiye  Christianity.  We  might  on  this  point  ask  many  questions ; 
such  as,  When  did  the  Christians  of  Jndea  adopt  this  conne?  When  did  they 
again  emerge  fix>m  this  concealment  ?  But  it  is  not  necessaiy.  We  know  that  the 
Quistians  were  not  wholly  driven  fix>m  Jerusalem  until  the  reign  of  Vespasian, 
when,  taught  by  the  signs  of  the  times,  agreeably  to  their  Saviour's  prophecy,  they 
fled  in  a  body  to  the  city  of  Pella  beyond  Jordan,  and  thus  escaped  the  miseries  of 
the  terrible  siege  of  Jerusalem.  (Eusebius's  History,  b.  iii,  ch.  v.)  But  it  may  be 
objected,  that  the  persecution  which  arose  in  the  case  of  Stephen  did  certainly  drive 
many  of  the  Christians  from  the  Hebrew  capital.  This  is  admitted ;  but  the  inspired 
account  of  this  circumstance  refutes  the  hypothesis  which  we  combat.  On  that  oc- 
casion they  did  not  go  together  to  live  as  a  community  in  a  remote  district ;  they 
"were  scattered  abroad."  Nor  did  they  say,  according  to  our  author,  " Let  there  be 
darkness ;  let  us  muffle  ourselves  in  thick  clouds  which  no  human  eye  can  penetrate:" 
on  the  contrary,  they  "  went  everywhere  preaching  the  word."  Other  particulars 
might  be  referred  to  in  detail ;  but  we  must  content  ourselves  with  saying  that  the 
despising  of  riches,  eariy  worship,  neglect  of  wedlock,  eminent  fidelity,  and  length 
of  life,  are  not  distinguishing  elements  of  Christian  faith  and  practice :  on  these 
principles  it  would  be  easy  to  prove  the  identity  of  some  of  the  Hindoo  sects  and 
Christians.  If  wo  had  heard  of  faith  in  the  Redeemer,  pardon  of  sin  obtained,  com- 
munion with  God  through  his  Spirit,  a  glorious  hope  of  heaven,  there  would  have 
been  some  show  of  reason  in  the  argument 

Upon  the  whole,  then,  the  evidence  in  favor  of  the  existence  of  the  Essenes  as  a 
Jewish  sect  seems  sufficient  to  place  the  fact  beyond  doubt ;  while  the  prevalence  of 
Christianity  throughout  the  empire,  and  the  undoubted  tenacity  with  which  its  disci- 
ples clung  to  the  name  of,  and  proclaimed  their  faith  in,  the  crucified  Saviour,  prove 
that  they  could  not  have  been  described  under  this  title. 

Note  118,  page  591. — The  Divine  Intention  in  Prophecy  defeated  by  TVadititm, 

Ko  candid  and  serious  reader  of  the  Old-Testament  Scriptures  can  retain  any  doubt 
that  the  puipose  of  Ood  in  the  dispensation  of  prophecy  was  to  afibrd  the  elect  peo- 
yl»  an  agency  adapted  to  the  development  of  the  great  scheme  of  redemption.  That 
which  was  obscurely  symbolized  by  the  types  and  figures  of  the  law,  was  intended  to 
be  fully  revealed,  and  completely  carried  into  efiect  A  perfect  sacrifice,  a  glorious 
high  priesthood,  an  actual,  personal  entrance  into  the  spirimal  presence  of  Deity,  a 
real  deansing  from  moral  pollution, — these  and  other  inestimable  religious  privileges 
were  intended  to  be  conferred,  through  die  development  of  those  germs  of  living 
truth  contained  in  the  Mosaic  Scriptures.  But  by  what  means  was  this  to  be  eflfiect- 
ed  ?  By  prophecy.  Men,  under  the  guidance  of  the  Holy  GHiost,  were  led  to  direct 
the  public  mind  firom  external  semblance  to  internal  reality,  and  thus  to  prepare  the 
way  for  the  glorious  establishment  of  the  kingdom  of  God  in  the  earth.  The  Divine 
pnrpoee  in  respect  of  Israel  was,  therefore,  progress.  It  was  intended  that  they 
ihould,  by  successive  revelations,  be  raised  fh>m  a  temporal  to  a  spiritual  lting«V^n. 
We  can  now  scarcely  survey  the  wonderfU  adaptation  of  the  means  to  the  end, 
without  amazement  at  the  display  which  is  thus  afforded  of  Divine  goodness  and 
wisdom.  But  all  these  purposes  were  defeated,  this  hope  was  cut  off,  by  the  unjut 
and  extravagant  authority  with  which  tradition  was  invested.  Of  this  abundant 
proof  may  be  given. 

A  first  step  in  this  process  was  to  invest  the  oral  law  with  an  authority  equal  to 
the  Scriptures :  this  was  fully  asserted  by  Maimoxddes.  One  feature  of  the  caae  ia 
curious:  it  was  maintained  **that  what  Joshua  and  Fhineas  collected  from  their 
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tliirteeii  roles,  in  order  to  the  explaining  of  the  meaning  of  any  law,  waa  not  done 
by  the  Spirit  of  prophecy."  By  means  of  this  tenet  they  attached  the  same  imporT 
ance  and  authority  to  late  as  to  early  traditions,  and  thns  established  a  homan  in- 
terpreter of  Dirine  law.  Bnt  while  it  was  admitted  that  these  traditions  were  not 
compiled  under  pix^hetic  inspiration,  they  were  nevertheless  held  to  be  superior  to 
tiw  declaration  of  any  prophet :  "  Since  these  receiyed  traditions  are  supposed  to  be 
interpretations  made  by  Moses,  and,  consequcntiy,  of  equal  value  with  the  written 
law  itself,  a  prophet  had  no  more  authority  over  the  one  than  he  had  over  the  other P  Thia 
statement  is  not  a  casual  or  incidental  remark ;  Maimonides  expands  and  explains 
his  meaning :  "  As  to  matters  of  disquisition  and  reasoning,  and  skill  in  the  law,  by 
which  we  come  to  understand  the  meaning  of  it,  prophets  are  upon  the  same  level 
with  other  wise  men  of  the  same  rank  and  judgment  with  themselves  as  to  the  study 
of  the  law,  who  have  not  the  gift  of  prophecy.  So  that  if  a  thousand  prophets,  all 
equal  to  El^ah  or  Elisha,  should  ojQfer  to  give  an  interpretation  of  any  law,  and  a 
thousand  and  one  wise  men  should  give  a  sufficient  interpretation  whidi  is  different 
from  theirs  of  the  same  law,  the  m^jority  ought  to  be  attended  to.** 

It  must  be  observable  that  this  teaching  neutxalised  all  the  power  of  prophetic  in- 
spiration :  and  the  whole  range  of  Mishnaic  literature  shows  that  this  was  the  great 
object  aimed  at  For  instance,  in  the  case  of  the  woman  condemned  by  the  law  to 
lose  her  hands,  (Dent  xxv,  12,)  this  the  traditions  interpret  putting  her  to  open 
shame ;  upon  which  it  is  declared  "  that  if  a  prophet  should  affirm  that  this  law  ongfat 
to  be  literally  understood,  he  ought  to  be  strangled  as  a  liar.**  By  this  means  tradi^ 
tion  reigned  supreme,  and  the  benign  object  of  prophecy  was  lott 
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